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PREFACE 

The  main  sources  for  the  study  of  Brissot's  life  are  his  own 
works,  including  his  early  writings,  his  political  pamphlets,  his 
memoirs  in  the  new  and  critical  edition  of  M.  Claude  Perroud, 
his  correspondence,  also  edited  by  M.  Perroud,  and  especially 
the  newspaper  of  which  he  was  the  editor,  the  Pairiote  Fran- 
gaU.  Other  material  of  value  is  contained  in  the  publications 
of  the  SocitU  des  Amis  des  NoirSf  in  the  pamphlets  and  news- 
papers of  Brissot's  opponents,  in  letters  and  reports  foimd 
among  the  correspondence  between  the  French  and  English 
Foreign  Offices,  preserved  at  the  Minidire  des  Affaires  £tran^ 
gires  at  Paris,  in  judicial  and  police  reports  at  the  Archives  No- 
HanaUs;  and  finally  in  the  Craigie  Papers  among  the  Antiqua- 
rian Society  collections  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Scioto  Papers  in  the  collections  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society. 

The  writer  desires  to  make  grateful  acknowledgment  to 

the  librarians  and  archivists  of  the  various  libraries  where  her 

investigation  has  been  carried  on,  both  in  this  country  and 

abroad,  for  their  help  and  unfailing  courtesy.  She  is,  moreover, 

especially  indebted  to  Professor  H.  Morse  Stephens,  of  the 

University  of  California,  for  assistance  in  the  initial  stages  of 

her  work;  to  the  late  Professor  Ralph  C.  H.  Catterall,  of  Cornell 

University,  for  untiring  criticism  and  counsel;  to  her  friend 

and  colleague.  Assistant  Professor  C.  Mildred  Thompson,  for 

generous  help  in  proof-reading,  and  above  all  to  the  inspiration 

and  encouragement  of  Professor  Lucy  M.  Salmon  of  Vassar 

College. 

E.  E. 
Vabiab  Collbos, 
SepUwiber,  1916. 
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BRISSOT  DE  WARVILLE 

CHAPTER  I 

INTBODUCnON 

The  life  of  Brissot  has  never  been  written.  Considering  the 
importance  of  the  rdle  which  he  played  in  the  drama  of  the 
Revolution,  this  absence  of  a  biography  seems  strange.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  he  already  had  considerable 
reputation  as  a  writer,  philanthropist,  and  traveler;  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  reorganizing  the  city  government  of  Paris; 
as  founder  of  the  Amis  des  Noirs  he  had  a  large  share  in  shaping 
the  colonial  policy  of  the  successive  assemblies;  he  established 
one  of  the  most  influential  new8p^)er8  of  the  period,  and  used 
it  constantly  to  hold  up  American  example  to  France;  he,  prob- 
ably more  than  any  one  individual,  was  responsible  for  bringing 
on  that  foreign  war  which  ended  only  with  the  fall  of  Napoleon; 
he  was  known  as  the  leader  of  the  Girondins,  and  indeed  gave 
his  name  to  a  whole  section  d  the  party;  and,  idien  that  party 
fell,  he  was  brought  to  a  trial  known  as  that  of  "Brissot  and  his 
accomplices.'*  A  man  of  sudi  prominence  it  might  be  supposed 
would  be  one  of  the  first  subjects  of  biographical  study.  That 
such  has  not  been  the  case  is  accounted  for  by  two  reasons, 
idiich,  while  explaining  why  his  life  has  not  been  written,  at 
the  same  time  suggest  why  it  should  be. 

In  the  first  place,  the  very  diversity  of  his  activities  has 
made  his  career  appear  to  lack  unity  and  therefore  interest. 
But  though  his  activities  were  diverse,  they  all  centered,  to  a 
degree  unusual  even  among  his  contemporaries,  upon  a  firm 
belief  in  the  principles  of  liberty,  equality,  and  the  sovereignty 
ofthepeople.  Of  these  principles  Brissot  was  one  of  the  eariiest 
and  most  ardent  advocates,  and  in  the  external  events  which 
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turned  those  principles  from  theory  into  practice  and  trans- 
formed the  bourgeois  and  limited  monarchy  into  the  demo- 
cratic republic,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  participants.  His 
early  life  was  a  struggle  against  despotism;  his  early  writings 
are  permeated  with  revolutionary  doctrines;  his  travels  in  the 
United  States  were  dictated  by  a  desire  to  see  such  doctrines 
in  active  operation;  his  part  in  building  up  a  new  city  govern- 
ment for  Paris  was  an  effort  to  apply  these  doctrines  to  local 
government;  his  foimding  of  the  Amis  des  Noirs  witnessed  his 
2seal  for  liberty  and  equality  for  one  particular  class  of  the  un- 
free  and  the  inferior;  finally,  through  his  ps^r,  the  Patriate 
FrangaiSf  he  constantly  protested  against  the  inequality  recog- 
nized by  the  limited  suffrage,  and,  while  grudgingly  accepting 
the  constitutional  monarchy,  preached  republicanism  as  a 
theory  and  later  upheld  it  in  practice.  In  the  legislature  under 
the  monarchy,  to  which  in  spite  of  his  republicanism  he  sou^t 
election,  he  used  all  his  influence  to  bring  on  foreign  war,  on 
the  ground  that  only  by  war  could  the  counter-revolutionists 
at  home  and  abroad  be  defeated  and  liberty  be  preserved.  Al- 
though not  a  leader  in  the  final  establishment  of  the  republic 
he  joyf idly  accepted  the  result,  claimed  a  share  in  the  credit, 
and  was  elected  to  the  Convention,  where,  by  preaching  the 
extension  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  France,  he  had  a  considerable  share  in  involving 
France  in  a  general  European  war. 

The  failure  of  the  armies  of  France  in  that  war  soon  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Girondins,  and  he  fell  with  them  in  their 
defeat  in  the  Convention.  That  he  belonged  to  the  defeated 
party  is  a  second  reason  for  the  absence  of  a  study  of  his  life. 
As  the  Girondins  passed  from  the  scene  at  the  beginning  of  the 
most  dramatic  phase  of  the  Revolution,  —  among  the  first  vic- 
tims of  the  Terror,  —  they  have  been  objects  of  pity,  but  have 
aroused  much  less  interest  than  their  victorious  opponents,  the 
leaders  of  the  party  of  the  Mountain,  Danton,  Robespierre, 
and  Marat. 

But  this  conception  of  the  Girondins,  as  the  last  representa* 
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lives  of  a  disinterested  love  of  oountiy  and  of  opposition  to 
bloodshed,  has  been  given  up.  It  has  been  shown  that  among 
the  Girondins,  as  well  as  among  the  members  of  the  Mountain, 
there  were  both  idealism  and  selfish  ambition;  that  the  Giron- 
dins, after  the  overthrow  of  the  king,  sought  to  seize  for  them- 
selves the  power  that  had  been  wrested  from  the  king  by  others ; 
that  they  appealed  to  the  provinces  not  against  the  principles, 
but  against  the  power  of  the  Mountain  —  an  appeal  which 
brought  against  them  the  accusation  of  federalism;  that  they, 
as  well  as  the  Mountain,  forged  the  instruments  of  the  Terror, 
but  that  they  lacked  practical  ability  to  suppress  internal  dis- 
sension within  their  group  and  to  control  the  situation  which 
they  themselves,  by  their  instigation  of  foreign  war,  had  had  a 
large  share  in  bringing  about.  Of  this  group  Brissot  is  one  of 
the  most  important  because  he  is  one  of  the  most  typical.  He 
showed  both  the  lofty  idealism  and  the  ambition  and  weak- 
ness of  the  Girondins.  He  was  tremendously  earnest  in  work- 
ing for  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  he  was  also  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  be  one  of  the  agents  through  which  they 
were  to  be  put  into  operation;  at  one  and  the  same  time  he 
upheld  monarchy  and  made  monarchy  impossible.  But  when 
the  democratic  republic,  which  had  long  been  his  ideal,  was 
finally  established,  he  did  not  see  that  the  war  which  he  had 
furthered  in  order  to  maintain  democracy  and  republicanism, 
and  to  extend  them  to  other  lands,  demanded  strong,  vigorous 
measures.  And  thus  he  ultimately  encountered  defeat  because 
of  that  inability  to  meet  changing  conditions —  that  lack  of 
practical  sense  which  was  characteristic  of  the  Girondins  in 
general. 

A  study  of  his  varied  career  as  humanitarian,  journalist,  and 
political  leader  ought,  therefore,  to  contribute  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding both  of  the  policy  of  the  Girondins  in  the  Revolu- 
tion and  also  of  the  Revolution  as  a  whole. 


CHAPTER  n 

bbissot's  bablt  life 

Like  many  of  his  fellow  revolutionists,  Brissot  was  of  humble 
origin,  being  the  son  of  a  restaurant  keeper.  He  was  bom  at 
Chartres,  in  the  parish  of  Saint-Satumin,  in  a  house  on  what 
was  then  the  rue  de  la  Boucherie^  number  16,^  January  15,' 
1754,  and  the  same  day  was  baptized  Jacques  Pierre.*  The 
story  of  his  childhood  and  youth  is  of  significance  in  that  it 
throws  light  on  his  later  career,  while  the  personal  charactois- 
y  tics  and  external  experiences  and  limitations  of  his  early  life 
explain  Brissot  the  revolutionist.^ 

The  most  striking  facts  about  his  childhood,  as  he  himself 
tells  of  it,  were  his  mother's  efforts  to  secure  for  him  a  good  edu- 
cation and  his  almost  abnormal  love  of  study.  In  this  effort 
to  obtain  for  her  sons  opportunities  for  study,  Madame  Brissot 
found  herself  opposed  by  her  husband,  who  did  not  favor  any- 
thing like  a  liberal  education  for  his  children.  His  attitude  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  perhaps,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  seven  of  them  to  be  provided  for,^  but  according  to  Brissot 

^  An  article  in  the  IniermSdiain  des  dureheura  of  July  SO,  1898,  vol.  n,  in 
which  it  was  asserted  that  Brissot  was  bom  at  number  7  rue  du  Vieta^Cajm- 
ehins,  led  to  an  investigation  of  the  subject  by  the  SoeiStS  arehkiogique  d^Bw^ 
et-Lair,  It  was  shown  that  this  statement  was  a  mistake,  but  that  the  real 
place  of  his  birth  was  that  given  above,  number  16  rue  de  la  Baudurie,  now  fiM 
du  Cygne,  number  6. 

'  See  the  record  of  Brissot's  baptism  given  in  Vatel,  Charlotte  Cordag  sf  Iff 
Oirondine,  n,  248. 

'  Not  Jean  Pierre,  as  given  in  the  act  of  accusation  before  the  revohitionaiy 
tribunal.  The  mistake  must  have  been  of  earlier  date,  however,  as  CamiDe 
Desmoulins'  pamphlet  published  in  February,  179i,  b  entitled  'Vmh  Pmr$ 
Briaaot  dSnuuqttS" 

*  Practically  the  only  source  of  information  on  Brissot's  early  life  is  his  owo 
memoirs.  As  far  as  possible  his  statements  have  been  verified  by  other  author- 
ity, but  much  stiU  remains  uncorroborated. 

*  Brissot  {Mimoiree,  ed.  par  Perroud,  i,  25)  says  that  he  was  the  third  child 
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it  was  due  to  a  narrow-minded  fear  that  th^  might  look  down 
upon  him  with  scorn  if  they  were  too  well  educated.  Brissot's 
mother,  however,  was  more  ambitious.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
meager  opportunities  which  Brissot  had  had  in  the  little  dame 
school  to  which  he  had  been  sent,  she  besought  his  father  early 
and  late  till  she  finally  obtained  a  reluctant  consent  to  further 
schooling  for  her  sons.^ 

Brissot  was  accordingly  taken  from  this  dame  school  and,  in 
company  with  an  elder  brother,  entrusted  to  an  unde,  a  priest 
in  a  neighboring  town,  to  be  prepared  for  a  higher  school.  On 
the  death  of  his  unde,  three  months  later,  he  went  back  to 
Chartres  to  finish  his  preparation.  He  now  began  the  study  of 
Latin  with  the  master  of  a  boarding-school,  and  the  following 
year,  at  the  age  of  eight,  he  entered  the  college  at  Chartres, 
where  he  spent  the  next  seven  years  of  his  life.'  Here  he  re- 
ceived the  usual  classical  training  of  the  time,  consisting  of 
rhetoric,  logic,  Latin,  and  Greek.  ' 

As  a  consequence  of  the  personal  interest  of  one  of  his  teach- 
ers, he  devoted  especial  attention  to  Latin.*  So  eager  was  he  to 
excel  that  he  used  to  beg  a  candle  from  his  sister  when  she  went 
to  mass  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  dark  lan- 
tern to  conceal  the  light,  that  his  father  should  not  know  what 
he  was  up  to,  he  would  pore  over  his  Latin,  quite  as  much  a 
devotee  to  his  books  as  his  sister  to  her  religion.  In  after  life, 
when  he  became  imbued  with  Bousseauism,  he  was  wont  to 
criticize  the  rigidity  of  the  system  by  which  he  was  taught. 
Although  it  did  much  to  train  the  memory,  it  was  not  calcu- 

mod  Uiat  there  werf  four  younger  than  be.  Perroud  (Briatot,  Correspondanee  ei 
Pmpieri,  NeiiB$,  Tm-x)  Hiyt  there  were  siztceii.  In  any  cmae  only  leven  lived 
•  beyond  inlniicy.  For  details  as  to  the  career  of  those  seven  see,  in  addition  to 
Ferroud,  an  article  by  A.  H.  Gibon  in  the  Journal  de»  Chartres,  September  90, 
1800,  quoted  entire  in  the  Proeh-^trbayx  is  la  SoeiiU  arekSologiqu4  tTEwre-^l-' 
Loir,  X,  lil-48. 

>  Miwuoiru,  I,  f8-4M. 

*  /Wd.,  I,  Sft^84.  Brissot  speaks  of  this  sdiool  as  a  college.  But  the  so- 
called  coDcfes  of  that  time  do  not  correspond  at  aD  to  our  colleges.  They  were 
•oaroety  of  as  high  a  grade  as  the  preparatory  schoob  of  to-day. 

*  /M.,  I,  SS. 
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lated  to  inspire  originality  nor  to  develop  the  individuality  ot 
the  student.  Such  evidences  of  spontaneity  as  he  did  show»  far 
from  being  encouraged,  were,  he  asserted,  actuaUy  repressed. 
He  declares  that  even  as  a  child  he  had  an  uncomfortable  smse 
of  being  cramped  by  a  system  which  did  not  fit  him,  and  a 
vague  longing  for  better  opportunities  of  self-expression.^ 

But  the  prevailing  system  of  education  at  least  gave  him  the 
habit  of  work  and  a  well-trained  memory.  He  showed  an  un- 
usual fondness  for  study  and  seems  to  have  been  successful  in 
all  his  classes.^  His  imagination,  moreover,  found  satisfaction 
and  stimulus  in  the  contents  of  the  library  which  one  of  his 
teachers  kindly  placed  at  his  disposal.  Here  was  a  perfect  mine 
of  delight,  and  he  fell  upon  it  with  avidity.  **  While  reading  the 
history  of  China,"  he  wrote  in  his  memoirs,  *'I  was  a  conquer- 
ing Tartar;  when  reading  Plutarch,  I  was  eager  to  be  like  Pho- 
don.  The  hut  of  Philocles,  pictured  with  all  the  charm  of 
F6nelon,  appeared  to  me  more  desirable  than  all  the  thrones  of 
the  world.  .  .  .  The  reading  of  travels  changed  the  course  of  my 
ideas;  I  became  a  traveler.  I  literally  devoured  the  voyages  of 
Magellan,  of  Anson,  of  Drake,  and  of  Kempfer."  '  All  in  all, 
his  school  days  were  happy.  When  he  returned  home,  exulting 
in  his  little  triumphs,  he  was  hurt  by  his  father's  coldness  and 
lack  of  sympathy;  but  he  found  compensation  for  this  disap- 
pointment in  his  mother's  unfailing  pride  in  his  achievements 
and  in  her  keen  appreciation  and  constant  encouragement. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  left  the  college  and  had  to  choose  a 
vocation.  After  some  hesitation  he  decided  on  the  legal  profes- 
sion, partly  because  he  had  some  inclination  for  the  law,  but 
chiefly,  it  must  be  confessed,  because  that  career  seemed  to  be 
the  only  one  open  to  him.  Having  once  made  up  his  mind,  he 
sought  the  best  lawyer  of  Chartres,  M .  Horeau,  began  his 
studies  under  his  direction,  and  threw  himself,  heart  and  soul, 

^  Mhnoiret,  i,  S5. 

'  Potion,  Notice  sur  Bristol,  in  Vatel,  Charlotte  Corday  et  U$  Girondins,  n,  880. 
These  notes  by  Potion  are  evidently  based  on  information  derived  from  Biinot 
personally  and  therefore  have  not  the  value  of  an  independent  source. 

•  Mimoires,  i,  4i-i3. 
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into  the  work.  He  was  an  indefatigable  student  in  all  branches 
of  the  subject,  —  of  canon,  as  well  as  of  criminal  and  civil  law. 
He  soon  felt  sufficiently  sure  of  his  knowledge  to  venture  to 
write  a  short  treatise  on  canon  law  under  the  title  of  RoToe 
dhnasqtiS,  ou  Observations  sur  le  droit  canonique.^  This  he  fol- 
lowed by  an  essay  on  theft  and  property,  in  which  he  argued 
that  in  a  state  of  nature  there  was  no  such  thing  as  theft,  — 
a  work  which  subsequently  brought  upon  him  much  criticism.* 

Nor  were  his  interests  confined  to  legal  matters.  After  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  he  took  all  knowledge  for  his  province. 
M.  Horeau's  son  possessed  a  library  containing  some  works  on 
physics;  Brissot  inunediately  began  to  read  on  that  subject. 
Two  Englishmen  happened  to  be  stopping  at  Chartres;  he 
seissed  the  opportunity  to  take  lessons  in  English.'  A  friend  ad- 
vised him  to  study  Italian;  he  not  only  followed  the  advice* 
but  went  on  to  the  study  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  And 
finally,  what  was  very  unusual  for  a  Frenchman  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  he  even  aspired  to  learn  German.^  According  to 
Pftion  he  was  a  veritable  prodigy  in  learning  foreign  languages.* 
At  all  events,  he  had  unusual  aptitude  for  such  studies  and  made 
considerable  progress  in  a  short  time.  He  even  planned  a  trea- 
tise on  the  Thiorie  des  langues  de  V  Europe  et  surioui  de  la  langue 
franQaise^  but  the  appearance  of  Gobelin's  learned  work  on  this 
subject  prevented,  perhaps  fortunately,  its  publication.* 

Still  he  was  not  a  recluse.  He  enjoyed  an  occasional  game  of 
billiards,  took  some  part  in  social  Ufe,  and  made  various  friends; 
among  them,  Blot,^  to  whom  he  remained  deeply  attached  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  About  this  time  the  idea  of  marriage  be- 
gan to  present  itself  to  him  in  a  form  quite  in  accordance  with 

>  Miw^oires,  i,  4S-48.  •  See  p.  866. 

•  M4moir$»,  i.  48.  Potion,  in  hli  NoHee  mr  Brissoi,  impliet  that  BriMot  car- 
tied  on  hit  itudies  without  aatifUnce.    VateL  n,  Ml. 

«  MimmrM.  u  59-M.       •  NoHee  in  Vatel  lU  til.      •  MHuriru.  i.  65-57. 

'  Blot,  Pierre  Chariet,  began  hit  career  ai  an  ecdesaitk^  gave  up  the  Church, 
married,  entered  the  financial  administration  ol  the  stale  at  Lyons,  and 
became  one  ol  the  leading  revolutionists  of  that  dty.  He  came  to  be  closely 
amodated  with  the  Rolands  and  with  BrtMot    See  p.  161. 
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his  intellectual  tastes.  "I  wanted  a  wife/*  he  writes,  *'wfao, 
with  external  attractions,  would  combine  good  judgment  and 
a  philosophical  spirit;  who  would  prefer  not  the  vain  pleasures 
of  the  world,  but  those  of  solitude;  who  would  be  a  good  mother 
and  a  good  wife;  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  would  be  suffi- 
ciently well  educated  to  be  my  friend,  my  second  self,  the  com- 
panion of  my  studies."  For  so  rare  a  partner  he  searched  in 
vain,  till  his  friend  Blot,  who  shared  his  views,  came  to  the  res- 
cue and  told  him  of  some  one  who,  he  assured  Brissot,  had  all 
these  qualifications  which  he  had  enumerated,  and,  moreover, 
a  veiy  strong  character  besides.  But  apparently  before  Brissot 
could  even  make  her  acquaintance  she  gave  a  peculiar  evidence 
of  her  strength  of  character  by  killing  herself.^  Much  disheart- 
ened, and  perhaps  alarmed  by  such  possibilities,  Brissot  seems 
to  have  abandoned  the  search  for  a  wife  and  flung  himself  bade 
into  his  studies. 

If  his  intellectual  achievements  and  interests  were  abnormal, 
his  religious  experience  was  a  more  common  one.  Like  many 
of  his  contemporaries,  he  began  with  extreme  devotion  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  passed  through  a  severe  struggle,  and 
ended  in  deism.  His  early  training  was  under  the  direction  of 
priests  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  intense  religiousness.  He  at- 
tended mass  every  day,  piously  confessed  his  faults,  and  dis- 
played all  the  ardor  of  a  zealous  neophyte.  In  the  simplicity 
of  his  faith  he  attributed  all  his  success  to  his  devotion  to  the 
Virgin,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  distribution  of  prizes,  his  Ave 
Marias  were  veiy  numerous.* 

Out  of  this  comfortable  belief  he  was  shaken  by  the  sneers 
and  ridicule  of  one  of  his  schoolmates,  Guillard,'  who,  as  it  hap- 
pened, was  not  only  exceptionally  clever,  but  had  enjoyed 
unusual  advantages  at  home.'  He  was  accordingly  much  looked 
up  to  and  his  opinion  had  great  weight  with  Brissot.  The  latter 
now  began  to  read  for  himself  Guillard's  favorite  authors,  such 
as  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  and  Diderot.   La  profession  de  foi  du 

>  Mhnoiret,  i.  4*-*4.  OMIS.  «  IhiL.  i.  ST. 

*  Afterward  a  poet  of  some  note.  See  p.  11. 
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vieaire  mwoyard^  to  quote  his  own  words,  first  caused  the  scales 
to  fall  from  his  eyes ;  but  it  was  only  after  careful  study  of  all 
the  books  within  his  reach  that  he  definitely  abandoned  Chris- 
tianity, and  it  was  many  years  before  he  could  entirely  get  rid 
of  "'the  prejudices  which  had  driven  long,  deep  roots  into  his 
soul/'  1 

Once  during  this  struggle  he  was  tempted  to  become  a  monk, 
not  at  all  on  account  of  any  spiritual  longing  for  peace,  but  be- 1 
cause  he  craved  the  opportunity  which  the  cloister  afforded  for 
a  life  of  study.  A  mere  subsistence  and  books  were  all  he 
needed  to  be  happy.  From  any  such  intention  he  was  dissuaded 
by  a  certain  Benedictine  monk,  who  with  much  frankness  pic- 
tured to  him  the  restrictions  of  the  monastic  life  in  anything 
but  glowing  colors.  This  episode  confirmed  him  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  Christianity.  He  even  wrote  a  savage  attack  on  the 
Christian  religion,  entitled  Lettres  philosophiques  sur  la  vie  H 
let  kriU  de  Saint  Paul.*  The  result  of  this  experience  was  that 
he  became  a  believer  in  deism  and  continued  in  that  faith  to  the 
end  of  his  days. 

His  struggle  was  all  the  harder  because  he  had  to  fortify  him- 
self against  the  inevitable  opposition  of  his  family.  He  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  the  strife  that  was  sure  to  come,  and  for 
a  long  time  concealed  his  changed  views.  For  the  sake  of  his 
sister  he  even  continued  to  partake  of  the  eucharist  after  he 
had  lost  all  faith  in  its  efficacy.  It  was  the  spiritual  separation 
from  his  mother,  however,  which  was  hardest  to  endure.  She  "^ 
had  made  possible  his  education,  sympathized  with  him  in  his 
struggles,  and  stood  between  him  and  his  unsympathetic  father. 
But  the  break  could  not  be  avoided  and  was  a  tragedy  for  both 
sides  —  for  Brissot  because  he  was  torn  between  sorrow  for  hav- 
ing wounded  his  family  and  irritation  at  what  seemed  to  him 
the  most  narrow-minded  dogmatism;  and  for  his  family  because 

MmmWW%f§$p  I«  So* 

'  Of  the  trencliAnt  and  dogmAtic  tone  of  thb  woik  lie  wm  afterward  much 
Mfaamed.  At  the  time  it  teemt  to  have  giyen  him  a  reputation  for  cutting  mr- 
mmn  which,  to  his  regret,  made  the  joung  woomo  of  his  acquaintaaoe  rather 
afraid  of  him.    (MSmoim,  i,  01-M.) 
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they  believed  him  lost  to  all  eternity.  As  he  himself  wdl  ex- 
pressed it,  he  and  his  family  had  ceased  to  speak  a  oonmion 
language.^ 

This  religious  difficulty  made  his  home  life  unhappy  and  in 
consequence  hastened  his  departure  from  Chartres.  He  suf- 
fered, too,  from  want  of  intellectual  companionship.  In  the 
words  of  a  modem  writer,  he  felt  himself  cut  off  equally  from 
the  blessings  of  society  and  of  solitude,  and  longed  for  life  either 
in  the  country  or  in  a  large  city.  The  chief  reason,  however,  for 
his  leaving  Chartres  was  the  consuming  ambition  which  was 
one  of  his  most  marked  characteristics.  While  still  in  school  his 
plans  for  himself  had  gone  beyond  anything  his  native  town  had 
to  offer;  and  when  a  kindly  neighbor,  thinking  to  flatter  the 
boy,  suggested  that  some  day  he  would  be  like  M.  Janvier,  one 
\  \  of  the  best  lawyers  of  the  place,  he  was  actually  displeased  at 
the  comparison,'  and  the  more  he  studied  the  more  Chartres 
seemed  to  him  insupportable.  His  aspiration  was  all  for  a  ca- 
reer in  Paris,  but  it  was  only  after  four  years  of  the  study  of  law 
in  Chartres  that  an  opening  presented  itself.  The  opportunity 
came  through  a  Paris  lawyer,  a  M.  Nolleau,  who  happened  to 
be  stopping  at  Chartres.  On  hearing  of  his  arrival,  Brissot 
^  seized  the  chance,  wrote  to  him  at  once  asking  for  a  position^ 
and  accompanied  the  application  with  a  copy  of  one  of  his  legal 
essays.  This  production,  according  to  Brissot's  own  account, 
happened  to  strike  the  fancy  of  M.  Nolleau,  who  offered  him 
the  place  of  first  clerk.' 

While  still  living  at  Chartres  he  had  added  to  his  name  *'de 
Warville,"  the  anglicized  form  of  Ouarville,  a  little  village 
where  his  father  owned  some  property.^  For  this  addition  to  his 
name  he  was  afterwards  much  criticized,  on  the  ground  that  it 

»  MSmoires,  i.  28-S9.  «  lUd.,  h  42.  •  Ibid.,  u  63.  65. 

'  Briasot.  RSponse  d  touM  le$  libeiliHet,  5.  The  account  which  he  there  girct 
is  incorporated  by  Montiol  in  his  edition  of  Brissot's  memoirs,  a  fact  to  whidi 
M.  Perroud,  in  his  edition,  calls  attention,  (i,  5S.)  A  writer  in  the  IntermSO' 
aire  de»  chercheurs  et  curieux  for  January  25, 1876,  says:  WarvUU  fCeH  en  t§A 
que  la  eorrujiium  euphoniqtie  du  mot  Warvick  [etc]  UneU  en  France  par  Richard 
Nevil,  comie  ds  Warvick, 
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betokened  an  unseemly  hankering  after  aristocratic  distinc- 
tions. Whether  this  criticism  was  justified  or  not,  he  continued 
to  sign  himself  *'Brissot  de  Warville/'  and  by  that  name  has 
long  been  known.  ^ 

It  was  in  1774  that  he  left  Chartres.*  The  rest  of  his  life,  with 
brief  intermissions,  was  to  be  spent  in  Paris.  The  occupations 
in  which  he  engaged,  and  the  connections  which  he  made,  both 
worked  toward  the  development  of  the  future  revolutionist. 
He  was  now  twenty  years  of  age,  abounding  in  hope  and  enthu- 
siasm, and  any  regret  which  he  might  have  felt  at  leaving  Char- 
tres  was  quite  overbalanced  by  his  delight  at  the  prospect  of  life 
in  the  city  which,  with  a  not  too  modest  opinion  of  his  own 
ability,  he  regarded  **  as  the  center  of  science  and  a  stage  worthy 
of  his  efforts."* 

Full  of  confidence  in  himself,  he  ventured,  on  the  basis  of  a 
short  acquaintance  with  the  theater,  to  prepare  a  plan  for  a 
theater  which  should  make  a  special  business  of  presenting 
plays  in  English,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German;  and  what  was 
more,  he  had  the  temerity  to  seek  out  Linguet,  the  distin- 
guished publicist,  and  present  to  him  his  plan.^  Although 
warned  by  Linguet  against  a  literary  career,  Brissot  refused  to 
be  dissuaded,  and  influenced  by  the  glowing  pictures  painted  by 
his  young  friend,  the  poet  Guillard,'  of  the  delights  of  the  life  of 
a  man  of  letters,  he  soon  threw  in  his  fortunes  with  the  latter, 
and  with  a  light  heart  started  in  pursuit  of  fame  and  fortune 
as  a  writer.*  In  order  to  prepare  himself  for  his  profession  he 
devoted  his  entire  time  to  study.  Even  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days he  would  not  leave  his  Locke,  his  Montesquieu,  and  his 
U^  and  when  Guiilard  would  come  in  from  his  mid- 


1  See  pp.  280-41. 

*  Briftot  does  not  give  the  date  ci  his  arrival,  but  says  he  found  the  city  in 
mooniing  for  Louis  XV.  (Mhnoires,  i,  87.)  As  Louis  died  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1774,  and  the  period  ol  mourning  for  the  king  was  three  months,  this  would  fix 
the  date  of  Brissot's  arrival  some  time  between  May  10  and  August  10, 1774. 
(Franklin,  La  Vis  prisie  d^cadrrfou,  U$  wuigagins  dt9  nommndis,  in,  1S1-S9.) 

*  MimmrtB,  i,  06.  «  Ihid^  i.  8<.  •  See  p.  8. 

*  MimmrM,  u  1«M».  ^  P4tk>n,  NoHm  nr  Btistal,  in  Vatel,  n.  fM. 
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ni^t  suppers  he  would  find  Brissot  stiU  pcnriiig  over  his  Gteek 
dktioiiaiy.  Meanwhile  he  had  to  live,  and  he  was  not  IcHig  in 
discovering  that  the  path  of  a  young  man  dependent  on  his  poi 
for  support  was  no  ea^  mie.  He  was  obliged  to  ask  his  mother 
tar  money,  but  the  amount  which  she  could  send  him  was  not 
sufficient  for  his  needs;  the  little  pamphlets  cm  matters  of  the 
day » from  whidi  he  eiqpected  to  make  scHne  money,  were  indeed 
accepted  by  a  publisher,  but  the  publisher  failed  to  pay  him 
anything  for  them;  a  q[)itrful  satire,  LePoipoyrri,  which,  in  his 
disgust  with  the  chicaneiy  of  the  law,  he  wrote  in  collaboration 
with  Guillard,  brought  on  him  the  threat  ci  a  kttre  de  cachd^ 
on  account  of  scHne  aspersions  which  it  ccmtained  <m  the  wife  of 
a  certain  lawyer.^  And  to  crown  his  misfortunes,  just  as  he  was 
threatened  with  the  leUre  de  cachet^  he  was  taken  ill  with  fever, 
aggravated,  if  not  brought  cm,  by  a  combinaticm  of  overwcMrk, 
the  excessive  use  of  punch,  and  insufficient  nourishment.  HI  as 
he  was,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  at  once;  and  it  was  only  after  an 
illness  of  several  months  that  he  was  sufficiently  restored  in 
health  to  return  to  Paris,  weak  in  body  and  chastened  in  spirit. 

As  nothing  better  offered,  he  went  back  to  Guillard.  It  was 
the  same  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  they  were  often 
in  distress.  But  it  was  harder  for  Brissot  than  for  Guillard,  for 
the  latter  was  a  favorite  in  literaiy  drdes  and  was  frequently 
relieved  of  the  necessity  of  paying  for  his  meals  by  an  invita- 
tion to  dinner,  while  Brissot,  neither  so  popular  nor  so  wdl 
known,  had  to  provide  his  own  dinner  and  find  consolation  by 
flattering  himself,  as  he  ate  his  bread  and  cheese  alone,  that  he 
was  above  being  a  parasite.' 

Meanwhile  he  was  becoming  more  and  more  absoibed  in 
plans  for  the  reform  of  existing  institutions.  In  the  encHmous 
scale  of  the  works  he  undertook  to  write  and  in  the  audacious 
enterprise  with  which  he  brought  them  to  the  attenticm  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  he  showed  the  same  undaunted  courage  and 
large  ambition  which  he  had  already  displayed  in  his  work  on 
canon  law '  and  in  his  plans  for  a  theater,^  and  which  he  after- 

^  MSmmrei,  u  lOi,         « /W..  i,  120.  'Seep.  7.  «Seep.ll. 
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ward  showed  throughout  the  Revolution.  In  addition  to  a 
satirical  attack  on  the  English  cabinet*  entitled  Testameni  poli' 
Hque  de  VAngleterre^  he  planned  a  ThSorie  des  his  crimindleSt^ 
and  sketched  the  outline  of  a  work  to  be  called  Pyrrhoninns 
unwerselle.  The  last  he  ventured  to  send  to  D'Alembert  and 
was  much  hurt  that  D'Alembert  gave  him  only  compliments 
when  he  wanted  advice  and  encoiuragement.  Wishing  to  print 
the  letter  whidi  D'Alembert  had  written  him,  and  having  lost 
the  original,  he  had  the  audacity  to  submit  a  copy  to  him  and 
to  ask  for  corrections.* 

Voltaire  seemed  to  be  the  one  man  who  inspired  him  with 
awe.  He  yearned  to  present  the  introduction  to  his  work  on 
the  Thtofie  det  lots  crimindles  to  Voltaire,  but  after  having 
been  actuaUy  admitted  to  the  house  where  Voltaire  was  a 
guest,  his  courage  suddenly  failed  him  and  he  quietly  stole 
out.  Ashamed  of  this  performance,  he  tried  again,  this  time 
armed  with  a  letter  to  present,  but  again  he  turned  and  rushed 
down  the  steps.  But  as  it  happened,  he  ran  against  Madame 
Du  Barry,  who  was  just  coming  away  from  her  one  famous  in- 
terview with  Voltaire,  and  Brissot  summoned  up  courage  to 
address  himself  to  her.  She  good-naturedly  took  pity  on  his 
timidity,  and  called  the  master  of  the  house.  Thus  Brissot  was 
able  to  give  his  letter  directly  into  the  hands  of  Voltaire's  host. 
He  was  still  more  delisted  to  receive  from  Voltaire  a  flatter* 
ing  reply,  a  part  of  which  he  inserted  in  the  preface  of  his 
work.* 

The  plan  for  the  Tesiament  politique  de  VAngleterre  did  not 
promise  so  well  at  first,  though  in  the  end  it  brought  him  good 
fortune.  Vergennes,  to  whom  he  sent  the  manuscript,  was  so 
afraid  of  irritating- the  English  that  he  forbade  its  publication, 
but  Brissot  managed  to  get  it  printed  surreptitiously,  outside 
of  France.  A  cc^y  happened  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Swinton,  > 
the  publisher,  who,  in  his  Caurrier  de  VEurope^  was  making  a 
specialty  of  English  affairs.  Being  struck  with  Brissot'sknowl« 

>  See  p.  45.  •  MiwuHr$s,  i,  ISIHKS. 

*  /Wh  1. 145-47;  tho  Comsfomitmett  S. 
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edge  of  the  subject,  he  offered  him  a  place  on  the  French  edi- 
tion of  the  paper,  published  at  Boulogne.^  This  was  a  godsend 
to  Brissot  personally.  Moreover,  he  looked  upon  it  as  an  oppOT- 
tunity  to  better  the  character  of  the  paper,  —  which,  according 
to  his  own  account,  was  sadly  in  need  of  improvement, — and 
thus  to  render  a  service  to  men  of  letters  and  to  the  cause  of 
political  liberty.'  Incidentally  it  would  enable  him  to  continue 
his  scientific  and  political  studies.  But  most  of  all  it  was  his 
chance  to  break  away  from  a  kind  of  life  for  which  his  am- 
science  had  begun  to  trouble  him.  Having  paid  his  debts  with 
money  which  Swinton  advanced,  he  settled  up  his  affairs  and 
set  out  in  a  state  of  blissful  content  for  the  scene  of  his  new 
labors,  as  delighted  to  leave  Paris  as  he  had  been  four  years 
before  to  arrive  there.' 

Brissot  was  forever  an  optimist.  Each  new  enterprise,  each 
fresh  start,  was  sure  to  be  a  success.  The  life  at  Boulogne,  he 
was  confident,  was  to  give  him  the  opportunities  he  had  hitherto 
sought  in  vain.  At  first  eveiything  answered  to  his  expeciBr 
tions.  He  was  pleased  with  the  English  household  of  Swinton,  in 
which  he  was  received  on  familiar  terms,  enjoyed  the  society  of 
various  families  to  whom  he  was  introduced,  and  was  charmed 
with  the  country  walks  in  the  beautiful  surroundings  of  Bou- 
logne and  along  the  seashore.  Besides  all  this,  he  was  able  to 
complete  his  work  on  the  ThSorie  des  his  criminelles,  a  part  of 
which  he  presented  in  competition  for  a  prize  offered  by  the 
Economic  Society  of  Beme.^  His  main  attention,  of  course* 
was  given  to  the  Courtier ^  and  into  his  new  work  he  threw  him- 
self with  enthusiasm,  delighted  to  have  a  vehicle  for  the  expres- 
sion of  his  ideas.  But  his  good  fortune  suddenly  changed.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  account  he  expressed  his  ideas  with  too 
much  freedom,  and  in  consequence  brought  down  upon  the 
Courrier  an  order  from  the  censor  to  confine  itself  to  English 

1  Mfnunre8,  i,  137-40.  >  RSpofue  hUnuUt  UbeUulu,  7.  . 

*  Mhnoires,  i,  139-40.  See  also  P^ion,  NoUee  $ur  Brissol,  in  Vatel  n,  ttS. 
Potion  evidently  confuses  Brisaot's  subsequent  connection  with  the  Ccwrm 
at  London  with  his  work  at  Boulogne. 
.  *  Mhnoiret,  i,  154-64. 
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news  and  to  let  French  politics  alone.  His  work  being  thus  re- 
duced to  mere  mechanical  tasks,  he  began  to  lose  interest  in  it. 
At  the  same  time  Swinton,  Brissot  asserts,  had  become  ab- 
sorbed in  some  new  scheme  for  the  development  of  which  he 
needed  to  exercise  greater  economy.  He  accordingly  sent  word 
to  Brissot  from  London,  where  he  was  staying  for  the  moment, 
that  he  no  longer  needed  his  services,  but  he  concealed  the  real 
motive  and  tried  to  soften  the  abrupt  dismissal  by  inviting 
Brissot  to  visit  him  in  his  London  home.  In  spite  of  his  dis- 
charge, Brissot  still  had  confidence  in  Swinton  and  accepted 
the  invitation,  thus  closing  this  chapter  of  his  career  with  a 
visit  to  England,  —  his  first  journey  out  of  France.^  This  con- 
fidence, however,  seems  to  have  been  misplaced,  for,  with 
unpardonable  simplicity,  having  left  the  settlement  of  their 
financial  arrangements  to  Swinton,  he  found  that  Swinton  had 
made  the  settlement  very  much  to  his  own  advantage.'  This 
account,  of  course,  rests  on  Brissot*s  own  statement.  It  is 
quite  possible  there  may  have  been  another  side  to  the  story. 
However  that  may  be,  from  a  business  and  professional  point 
of  view  his  Boulogne  experience  had  not  been  the  success  he  had 
anticipated.'  It  had,  however,  a  lasting  importance  for  him, 
aside  from  the  experience  with  newspaper  work,  as  it  was  at 
Boulogne  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  young  woman 
who  was  afterwards  to  become  his  wife  —  F61icit6  Dupont. 

After  a  brief  sojourn  in  London  Brissot  returned  to  Paris. 
''Thrown  back  into  the  whirlpool,'*  to  quote  his  own  language, 
from  which  he  had  been  so  c^ad  to  escape,  he  had  to  find  a  way 
to  make  his  living.^  While  still  at  Boulogne  he  had  appealed  to 

I  Mhiunre$,  i,  KHHTS.  *  Ihid.,  h  173. 

*  How  long  he  flUyed  at  Boulogne,  BriMot  does  not  say .  He  apparently  went 
theie  in  the  spring  of  1778  (see  letter  addressed  to  him  at  the  time  he  left  Paris, 
by  Voltaire,  Mimoif9$,  u  147,  and  Corrtapondtmee^  3).  According  to  Perroud 
(La  RholuHon  FftrnQoue,  XLvn,  127),  he  retnmed  to  Pans  in  the  autumn  of 
1780,  but  as  he  seems  to  have  been  in  Paris  when  he  was  summoned  by  his 
father's  but  illness  (Mimoire$,  h  180).  and  his  father  died  December  t4, 1779 
(NoHee  by  Perroud  in  his  Conttpomdemm),  his  stay  at  Boologne  oould  have 
lasted  not  more  than  a  year  and  a  half. 

«  MSmoires,  i,  100-73. 
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his  father,  but  received  only  a  chilling  response,  written,  Brissot 
was  confident,  under  priestly  influence,  in  which  he  spoke  with 
pride  of  the  first  mass  of  another  son,  and  made  it  uncomfort- 
ably plain  to  Brissot  that  he  would  give  him  help  only  on  ocm- 
dition  of  his  returning  to  the  true  fold.^  Brissot  evidently  had 
nothing  to  hope  from  that  source.  He  then  applied  to  Lingnet 
But  Linguet  had  been  obliged  to  leave  France  on  account  of  his 
quarrels  with  the  encyclopedists,  and  was  not  in  prosperous 
circumstances.  The  only  work  which  Linguet  would  give  him 
was  the  making  of  an  index  for  three  or  four  volumes  of  his 
Annales.^  He  also  secured  some  hack  work  on  a  DieUonnmm 
eccUsiastique  de  Untie  la  France,  but  he  seems  never  to  have 
received  a  sou  for  it. 

In  his  discouragement  and  loneliness  he  began  to  think  that 
it  would  be  a  comfortable  consolation  to  have  a  wife  to  share  his 
troubles.  He  had  been  greatly  taken  with  Mademoisdle  Du- 
pont,  whose  family  he  had  come  to  know  at  Boulogne,  but  the 
knowledge  that  she  was  already  engaged  had  been  an  effectual 
check  to  his  ardor.  His  thoughts  now  turned  to  a  daughter  of 
Swinton,  but  Swinton,  who  had  higher  ambitions  for  his  chil* 
dren,  would  have  none  of  Brissot.' 

The  one  offset  to  these  failures  and  disappointments  was  the 
kindness  of  Mentelle,  the  geographer.  This  Brissot  owed  di- 
rectly to  Madame  Dupont,  the  mother  of  F^licit^.  She  had 
spoken  to  Brissot  of  Mentelle  as  an  old  friend  of  the  family, 
and  when  Brissot  returned  to  Paris  she  reconmiended  him  to 
Mentelle.  The  latter  responded  most  cordially,  invited  Briasol 
to  his  house,  and  introduced  him  to  his  friends.^ 

Just  at  this  juncture  he  was  called  home  by  the  last  illness  of 

>  Mhrnoires,  u  173-74. 

'  IM^  I,  93.  Brissot  eventiudly  lost  faith  in  Linguet,  putty  becanae hernia 
trasted  that  Linguet's  kindness  was  not  altogether  disinterested  and  partly 
because  ol  Iinguet*8  quarrels  with  the  encyclopedists.  (Ibid^  u  99-Ww) 

»  Ihid.,  1,  177-78. 

«  /W..  1. 178.  See  also  p.  388.  The  one  thing  which  Brissot  did  DOl  cpjoy 
at  Mentelle's  house  was  the  concerts  which  Mentelle  ocoastooalty  pwinded 
for  hb  guests.  Brissotadmits  that  he  not  only  had  no  taste  for  musk;  but  that 
it  was  actually  disagreeable  to  him. 
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his  father.  He  was  much  touched,  after  their  long  estrange- 
ment, to  receive  his  father's  benediction,^  but  the  softening  in- 
fluence of  the  occasion  was  marred  for  Brissot  by  the  presence 
at  the  deathbed  of  the  priests  to  whom  Brissot  felt  that  the  v 
estrangement  was  due.  He  felt,  too,  that  he  had  further  cause  ^ 
for  indignation.  His  mother  had  become  subject  to  violent 
attacks  of  insanity  during  which  she  imagined  herself  sur- 
rounded by  horrible  demons.  This  condition  Brissot  attributed, 
in  part,  to  the  influence  of  the  priests,  who  had  wrought  upon 
her  imagination  with  their  pictures  of  the  terrors  of  the  next 
world,  and  this  conviction  only  increased  his  cordial  hatred  of 
the  Church.' 

He  now  returned  to  Paris.  Though  he  occasionally  got  into 
difficulties  due,  if  his  own  account  is  to  be  believed,  to  a  too 
great  confidence  in  his  fellow  men,  he  was  able  to  continue  / 
extensive  studies  and  to  work  out  schemes  for  reform,  this  time 
under  pleasanter  conditions  and  with  happier  results.  The 
legacy  of  four  thousand  francs  which  he  received  from  his 
father,  smaU  though  it  was,  was  of  great  help.  The  study  of 
chemistry,  anatomy,  and  physics,  which  he  now  took  up  for 
the  first  time,  afforded  him  a  fascinating  field  of  investigation.* 
Through  Mentelle  he  secured  the  entrie  to  the  best  literary  and 
scientific  circles;  and  his  own  scientific  studies  brou^t  him 
into  connection  with  men  of  note,  among  them  Chambon^  and 
Marat.  The  investigations  of  the  latter  in  physics  had  attracted 
his  attention ;  and  when  Marat  announced  himself  an  apostle  of 
liberty,  Brissot  was  ready  to  become  his  friend.  With  the  im- 
petuous seal  with  which  he  always  flung  himself  into  any  plan 
for  the  extension  of  knowledge,  Brissot  set  to  work  to  extend 
the  reputation  of  Marat,  both  as  a  physicist  and  a  physician, 
ooly  to  be  met,  according  to  Brissot's  account,  by  ingratitude  \ 


1  Hit  father  died  December  fi,  1779.  See  article  by  M.  A.  H.  Gtboo,  oimmii 
fn#Ur  di  Ckartret,  in  the  Journal  de  Ckartm^  September  SO,  1798,  quoted  en- 
tire in  Proe^  werimyx  ds  la  SoeM  ofdMoiiqm  ^Eur^-^Lair,  z.  Itl-SS. 
1901. 

•  Mimoirw,  u  181-8S.  •  Ihid^  u  lSl-88. 

«  Chamboo,  arterward  Mayor  ol  Puk. 
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and  by  demands  for  introductions  which  he  felt  he  cotdd  not 
give.* 

Brissot's  interests  were  not  confined,  however,  to  matters 
scientific.  Through  Mentelle  he  was  able  to  renew  his  acquaint- 
ance with  F61icit£  Dupont.  As  her  engagement  was  broken 
and  there  was  now  no  obstacle  to  his  suit,  he  lost  no  time  in 
profiting  by  the  circumstance,  and  they  soon  became  engaged. 
F^licit^  was  also  interested  in  science,  and  they  enjoyed  a 
charming  courtship  while  carrying  on  their  studies  together.* 

He  was  most  anxious  to  hasten  his  marriage,  and  as  the  smaU 
inheritance  which  he  had  received  from  his  father  would  hardly 
enable  him  to  support  a  family,  he  determined  as  a  means  of 
increasing  his  income  to  seek  admission  to  the  bar.  He  accord- 
ingly took  up  the  study  of  law  again.  It  was  necessary  to  get 
certain  degrees  in  the  law  school,  but  as  that  was  a  mere  for- 
mality, he  took  the  usual  and  shorter  method  of  buying  them, 
but  he  soon  found  insupportable  the  long  novitiate  throu^ 
which  he  must  pass  before  being  admitted  to  full  standing. 
Another  cause  was  his  lack  of  harmony  with  the  lawyers  of  the 
Parlement  of  Paris,  due,  according  to  his  own  account,  to  the^ 
radical  opinions  he  had  expressed  in  his  recent  writings.  He 
was  disgusted,  too,  he  declared,  with  the  pedantry  and  formal- 
ism of  the  system.  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  indifferent 
success  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  his  disgust.  At  all 
events,  he  threw  up  the  whole  business  and  went  back  to  his 
scientific  and  philosophical  studies.  His  practical  experience 
only  accentuated  his  interest  in  the  theoretical  side  of  the  law 
and  strengthened  his  conviction  of  the  need  of  reform.  During 
the  three  years  of  his  second  residence  in  Paris,  he  wrote  much 
on  this  subject.  He  had  already  published,  at  the  time  of  his 
admission  to  the  bar,  his  Thiorie  des  lois  crimineUeSy  and  it  was 
in  part  because  of  the  ideas  advanced  therein  that  he  did  not 
receive  a  cordial  welcome.'  The  work,  however,  was  warmly 

>  Mhnoires,  i,  196-41 S;  also  Correipondance,  85-88. 
'  Mimoires,  i,  185.  For  the  detaila  of  this  diannin^  oompaniondiip, 
chap.  xm.  *  Ihid.,  i,  104-05. 
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praised  by  various  writers  and  brought  him  into  pleasant* 
friendly  relations  with  several  prominent  men.  He  also  wrote 
two  essays  on  the  same  general  theme  in  competition  for  prizes 
offered  by  the  Academy  of  Chalons-sur-Mame  on  the  specific 
questions:  S^U  Hait  dH  des  indemnitis  par  la  societS  i  un  accusS 
doni  r innocence  awxU  He  reconnue  ;  and  Quelles  pourraient  Hre  en 
France  lee  laUpinalesles  mains  sSvhesetcependani  Us  j^tis  efficacy 
pour  conienir  et  rSprimer  le  crime  par  des  chdlim^ents  prompts 
et  exemplaires  en  mhiageant  Vhonneur  et  la  liberie  des  cUoyens.^ 
His  arguments  against  intpital  punishment  and  in  favor  of  a 
more  humane  penal  code,  which  were  successful  in  winning  the 
prizes,  occasioned  a  furious  assault  from  the  Mercure.  Brissot 
thought  that  he  perceived  in  the  assault  the  hand  of  Lacretelle,' 
but  the  satire  proved  to  be  the  work  of  Garat.'  Although  he 
was  much  hurt  at  the  time,  the  affair  resulted  in  a  pleasant  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  both  these  writers.  Another  prize 
offered  by  the  same  academy  for  an  essay  on  better  education, 
for  which  Brissot  likewise  competed,  led  to  his  election  to 
membership  in  the  academy.^  During  this  time  he  also  wrote 
Un  Indipendant  i  Vordre  des  avocaiSt  sur  la  dicadence  du  barreau 
en  France^*  a  direct  attack  on  the  French  bar,  and  the  out- 
growth of  his  own  experience.  And  influenced  by  his  disgust  at 
the  quarreb  and  jealousy  among  men  of  letters,  of  which  he 
had  been  a  witness,  he  composed  a  treatise  called  De  la  Vhiii^ 


^  MSmoires,  u  M8.  He  had  alremdy  tubixiitied  an  enay  to  tlie  Academy  of 
BcMDOon  on  Detfunuies  ^d»  de  rSgoUwu,  but  received  only  honorable  men- 
tion. Hit  indignant  protests  suggest  that  he  himself  was  not  altogether  free 
from  the  malady  of  which  he  wrote.  See  his  correspondence  on  the  subject. 
CofftspoHattnc^  7-4. 

'  Brissot  does  not  say  which  Lacretelle,  probably  Pierre  Louis,  who  was  bom 
in  1751  and  died  in  18i4,  a  prominent  lawyer,  writer,  and  politician,  and  friend 
of  Garat,  D'Alonbert,  and  Condoroet  He  was  especially  known  for  his  Dis- 
eomr$  but  U  prijugi  des  peinee  infanumiee. 

*  Garat,  Dominique  Joseph,  bom  1740,  died  18SS.  A  writer  and  politician, 
was  connected  with  the  Mereure,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Constituent  As- 
aembly.  He  was  made  Minister  of  Justice  after  the  10th  of  August,  1798,  but 
bis  moderation  in  regard  to  the  mssssrrfs  of  September  led  to  a  break  with 
his  old  friends,  the  Girondins. 

«  Mimmne,  h  S90-M.  *  BriMot,  BtUtofMgiis  pkHoeapkiqite,  n,  S44. 
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ou  mMUatum  sur  les  mayens  de  parvenir  d  la  pSriU  dan$  touU$ 
les  connaissances  hvmaines.^  These  essays  he  meant  to  serve, 
however,  merely  as  prefaces  to  larger  works;  the  treatise  on 
criminal  law  was  to  be  followed  by  a  Histoire  universeUe  de  la 
ISgislation  crimineUe^  and  the  essay  on  La  V6rUS  by  a  search  for 
what  was  certain  in  all  human  knowledge.  In  the  mean  time, 
while  waiting  for  an  opportmiity  to  carry  out  these  ambitious 
plans,  he  began  a  compilation  of  material  on  criminal  legisla- 
tion, which  ultimately  reached  ten  volumes,  and  which  he 
called  a  Bibliothique  philoaophique  des  lots  criminelles.*  Not 
content  with  merely  writing  against  abuses,  he  began  to  cogi- 
tate on  methods  of  furthering  the  attack  by  organized  effort. 
His  idea,  which  he  seems  to  have  borrowed  directly  from  La 
Blancherie,'  was  to  assail  despotism  and  to  spread  abroad  ideas 
of  political,  as  well  as  of  legal  reform,  by  means  of  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  savants  and  reformers  of  all  Europe.^  This  organi- 
zation was  to  be  called  a  LycSe^  and  was  to  consist  of  three 
parts,  a  correspondence  between  members,  a  special  publica- 
tion on  the  arts  and  sciences  in  England,  and  meetings  which 
were  to  be  held  at  the  local  office  in  London.  From  that  center 
of  freedom  the  members  of  the  society  were  to  ''inundate 
Europe"  with  their  writings  against  despotism. 

But  in  order  to  ''inundate  Eiurope"  Brissot  needed  coopera- 
tion and  financial  support.  After  some  more  or  less  cautious 
sounding  of  various  persons  on  the  subject,  he  found  in  a  certain 
Villar  ^  apparently  just  the  man  he  wanted.   Villar,  althou^ 

*  MSmaires,  i,  189. 

'  Ibid.,  I,  220,  226.  See  hia  oorrespondenoe  with  Droc*  the  aecretAiy  of  the 
Academy  of  Besangon,  on  the  subject.    Correfpandanee^  11-19. 

'  La  Blancherie  was  bom  m  1752  and  died  in  1811.  He  was  known  especially 
as  the  founder  of  the  Notwdlet  de  la  rijntbUque  des  lettree  et  dee  arte.  **Crkmi 
Vorgane  d'une  eorte  de  cerde  artietique  et  edent^fique  desHnS  ifoumir  aux  eemanit 
et  aux  artieUe  un  centre  de  raUiemetU." 

*  Mhnoiree,  i,  191. 

*  /&uf.«  I,  2S9-42.  YiDar,  Noel  Gabriel  Luce  de,  was  bom  m  Toulouse  in 
1748  and  died  in  Paris  in  1826.  In  1791  he  was  made  constitutional  bishop  of 
Mayenne  and  later  was  a  deputy  from  that  department  to  the  ConventioiL 
His  chief  work  during  the  Convention  was  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Instmction. 
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not  a  writer  himself,  had  a  wide  acquaintance  with  men  of  let- 
ters and  professed  himself  eager  to  use  all  his  interest  in  Bris- 
sot's  behalf.  He  had  relations  with  all  kinds  of  people  and  in 
many  countries.  He  was  most  optimistic.  Russian  counts, 
Polish  princesses,  academicians  and  ambassadors  alike,  he  was 
sure,  would  hasten  to  support  the  project.  D'Alembert  had 
written  to  Berlin,  D'Argental  to  Tuscany;  ^  some  one  else  had 
written  to  La  Harpe,^  and  had  reconmiended  him  to  Russian 
friends;  Madame  de  Genlis*  had  spoken  in  his  behalf  to  the 
Duke  of  Chartres,  who  was  just  about  to  start  for  Italy  and  who 
would  further  his  plans  there.  Villar  had  audiences  every  day 
with  the  ministers,  and  if  need  be  he  would  speak  directly  to  the 
king.  Finally,  he  introduced  Brissot  to  £lie  de  Beaumont,^  who 
declared  that  he  was  enchanted  with  Brissot's  plan,  and  that  he 
too  was  only  waiting  for  the  right  opportunity  to  use  his  pen 
and  his  fortune  to  overthrow  despotism.  They  would  found  a 
society,  they  would  restore  Uberty  to  France,  they  would  bind 
each  other  by  the  strongest  oaths,  they  would  seal  the  project 
with  their  blood. 

Full  of  confidence  in  these  promises  Brissot  immediately  be- 
gan to  put  his  plans  into  operation.  The  first  step  was  to  pro- 
vide for  co()peration  in  Switzerland,  and  he  accordingly  set  out 

^  D*ArgenUl,  Charles  Augustui  de  FerroU  oomte,  was  born  in  1700  and  died 
in  ITSa.  He  was  a  diplomat  and  man  oi  letters  and  was  chiefly  known  as  a  life- 
long friend  of  Voltaire. 

*  La  Harpe,  Jean  Francois  de,  was  bom  in  1780  and  died  in  1808.  He  was 
celebrated  for  his  dramatic  and  literary  criticism  in  the  MertuM  and  for  his  lec- 
tures on  literature. 

*  Genlis,  St^hanie  Fflicit6  du  Crest  de  Saint^Aubin,  comtesse  de,  bom  in 
174<i,  died  in  1880.  At  an  extremely  cariy  age  she  showed  great  versatility.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  she  married  De  Genlis,  who  afterward  became  the  Marquis 
de  Sillery,  and,  through  her  husband's  connection  with  the  house  of  Orl^tns, 
she  came  to  be  charged  with  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  Duke  of 
Chartres.  With  all  her  other  natural  endowments  Madame  de  Genlis  had  the 
gift  of  being  a  succcsrful  teacher,  and  carried  on  her  work  with  originality 
and  great  success.  Having  accompanied  Madame  Adelaide  to  England,  she 
was  proscribed  as  an  imi§H$^  but  subsequently  was  allowed  to  retum  to 


^  MHunres,  I,  840-41 .  filie  de  Beaumont  was  a  lawyer  of  some  reputation, 
dnefly  known  for  his  memoir  on  the  Calas  case. 


^ 
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for  NeuchAtel.^  But  while  on  the  way  he  received  news  from 
Geneva  which  changed  his  plans.  A  civil  war  had  broken  out 
in  that  city  between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  factions,  — 
a  war  complicated  by  the  interference  of  the  French  on  the  side 
of  the  aristocratic  party.  It  was  now  reported  that  the  com- 
bined enemies  of  France  —  Berne  and  Savoy — were  about 
to  besiege  the  city,  whereupon  Brissot,  getting  excited  by  the 
chance  of  actually  seeing  a  people  in  active  revolt,  set  off  post- 
haste for  Geneva,  only  fearing  that  he  might  not  get  there  be- 
fore the  siege  should  begin.  He  had  been  urged  to  come  by 
D'lvemais,  the  Swiss  politician  and  economist,'  who  gave  him 
a  warm  welcome  and  introduced  him  to  the  leaders  of  the  pop- 
ular party,  among  whom  were  Duroveray  *  and  Clavi&re.*  He 
was  deeply  impressed  by  the  bravery  of  the  people,  and  their 
efforts  to  gain  their  political  sovereignty,  and  before  he  had 
been  in  the  city  forty-eight  hours  he  had  prepared  an  address 
to  ''its  intrepid  inhabitants  to  encourage  them  to  a  vigorous 
defense."  '^  The  lasting  results  of  this  experience  upon  Brissot 
were  an  account  which  he  wrote  shortly  afterward,  under  the 
title  of  Le  PhUaddphien  i  Genhe,*  a  lifelong  enmity  with 
Mallet  du  Pan,'  and  a  lifelong  friendship  with  Claviire.* 
On  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  quietly  married,  on  the  17th  of 

>  MSmoires,  i,  i44. 

'  Ibid.,  I,  209.  D'lvemais,  Sir  Francis  de,  a  Genevese  politidan  and  econo- 
mist, bom  in  1757,  died  in  1842.  He  was  exiled  from  Geneva  in  1782  and  went 
to  England.  At  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he  returned  and  repteaented 
Geneva  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

*  Duroveray  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  Geneva  and  drew  up  a 
code  of  laws  for  the  city.  He  was  afterward  a  friend  and  collaborator  of  Mira- 
beau. 

'  Clavi^re,  £tienne,  financier  and  politician,  bom  in  1755,  died  in  179S.  He 
wrote  in  collaboration  with  Mirabeau  on  financial  subjects  and  became  a  life- 
long friend  of  Brissot.  He  was  made  Minister  of  Finance  under  the  firrt  Givon- 
din  Ministry,  and,  after  August  10,  1792,  was  one  of  the  provisional  ezecutiTe 
council  and  from  that  time  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  Girondin  party. 

*  MSmoires,  i,  275.  *  Ibid.,  i,  271.    Also  see  p.  25. 

7  See  Mallet  du  Pan  and  the  FrendiRevoltaian,hyMMeU  60,  MaDetduFsn. 
Jacques,  bom  1749,  died  1800,  was  a  Swiss  publicist.  He  was  connected 
the  Mereure,  and  in  the  Revolution  eqwused  the  royalist  cause. 

*  Mhnmree,  i,  274. 
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September,  1782,  to  F61icii6  Dupont.^  F^cit6  at  this  time  was 
employed  under  Madame  de  Genlis  in  the  family  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  in  the  capacity  of  under-govemess.'  Until  his  es- 
tablishment at  London  was  well  started,  it  did  not  seem  best 
for  F61icit6  to  accompany  her  husband,  and  partially  with  a 
view  to  retaining  her  position  in  the  mean  time,  the  marriage 
was  kept  a  secret.  Although  F£licit£  had  little  influence  on  his 
political  life,  in  domestic  life  she  never  failed  to  be  the  good 
comrade  and  helpful  wife  which  her  devotion  in  the  days  of  her 
engagement  had  promised.  Moreover,  in  her  family  he  found 
the  comradeship  which  he  had  missed  in  his  own  family  circle, 
and  in  her  mother  a  real  friend.* 

The  first  proof  of  her  friendship  was  to  furnish  him  with 
money  for  his  new  enterprise.  For,  although  Villar  and  Beau- 
mont were  as  voluble  as  ever  in  their  promises  of  support,  they 
did  not  produce  any  ready  money,  and  such  funds  as  he  had  to 
meet  his  immediate  expenses  were  furnished  by  Madame  Du- 
pont.^  The  question  of  money  aside,  his  undertaking  was  a  de- 
cidedly presumptuous  one  for  a  young  man,  not  yet  thirty,  who 
was  but  little  known  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
in  England.  But  with  his  usual  sublime  confidence  in  success 
he  set  forth. 

Aside  from  the  outcome  of  the  Lycie^  his  residence  in  Eng- 
land had  two  important  results:  it  brought  him  into  relations 
with  several  discredited  fellow  countrymen  which  later  turned 
out  to  be  most  unfortunate,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  meeting  various  Englishmen  of  note, 
and  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  English  political  institutions. 
Among  these  fellow  countrymen  of  more  or  less  unsavory  repu- 
tation, Brissot  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  individual  named 
Pelleport,  which  was  to  cost  him  an  accusation  for  writing  a 


^  See  record  of  the  nmiTiAge  in  ardiivet  of  the  Department  of  the 

*  Thii  connection  waa  afterward  made  much  of  by  Briifot't  enemies,  who 
wanted  to  prove  that  he  waa  devoted  to  the  home  of  Orl6ana.  See  MHunrwg^ 
n,  15. 

•  IM^U  900-01.  For  the  charMTtcr  of  F«Ucit«  and  the  detaiU  of  their  fife, 
•ee  chap.  xin.  *  IM^  u  800. 
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libel;  of  a  certain  Receveur»  a  spy  in  the  employment  of  Uie 
French  police,  who,  according  to  Brissot's  account,  was  in  part 
at  least  resjponsible  for  his  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille;  and  of 
the  well-known  libelist,  Th^veneau  de  Morande,  to  whom  Bris- 
sot  took  a  strong  dislike  and  who  afterwards  became  his  bitter 
and  persistent  enemy.  ^  His  dislike  for  Morande  was  so  in- 
tense that  when  the  publicist,  Swinton,  his  former  employer,' 
offered  him  the  position  of  manager  of  the  Courrier  on  condition 
that  Morande  be  his  colleague,  he  refused  the  offer  and  broke 
with  Swinton.  According  to  the  account  which  Brissot  gives 
in  his  memoirs,  his  feeling  was  due  to  the  extremely  bad  reputa- 
tion of  the  latter  as  a  libel  writer,*  but  this  explanation  seems 
hardly  adequate.  A  further  and  more  satisfactory  explana- 
tion is  given  by  Potion,  who  evidently  obtained  his  information 
directly  from  Brissot,  to  the  effect  that  certain  articles  had  beoi 
inserted  in  the  Courrier  without  his  knowledge,  articles  whidi 
directly  contradicted  his  principles,  and  for  which  he  was  made 
to  appear  responsible.  The  discovery  that  Morande  was  the 
author  aroused  his  lasting  hatred,  and  led  to  his  refusal  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  him.  Whether  or  not  this  is  the  en- 
tire explanation,  Morande  in  his  wrath  swore  mortal  hatred 
against  Brissot,  the  result  of  which  Brissot  was  later  to  know  to 
his  lasting  sorrow.^ 

Meanwhile,  through  his  journalistic  work  and  his  personal 
efforts  he  was  nmking  a  number  of  more  creditable  acqumnt- 
ances  among  people  of  note,  among  whom  were  Kirwan  the 
chemist;  Maty  the  scientist;  Fanny  Bumey  the  novelist,  whom 
he  greatly  admired;  and  Mrs.  Macaulay  the  political  pamphlet- 
eer and  historian,  with  whose  radical  views  he  was  already  in 
sympathy.*   He  also  met  Priestly,  Price,  Mansfield,  Gibbon, 

»  MhnovreM,  i,  818.  «  See  p.  14.  »  Mhnoirei,  l,  814,  817. 

«  Potion,  Notice  ntr  Brissoi,  in  Vatel,  CharhUe  Corday  d  let  Oirondim,  n, 
«27. 

*  Mimotrei,  i,  849-^59.  Perroud  suggests  tliat  these  references  to  his  acqaaint* 
ances  in  London  may  have  been  drawn  from  the  periodicals  whidi  Brissot  pvSy 
Ushed  at  this  time,  and  that  they  did  not  form  part  of  his  actual  memoirs. 
Ibid,,  I,  854,  note. 
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John  Adams,  David  Williams,  and  Jeremy  Bentham.  The  last 
two  he  especially  admired.  *' Williams,*'  he  declared,  ''of  all 
the  Englishmen  of  letters  seems  to  me  the  one  who  has  the 
most  universal  philosophy,  who  is  the  most  free  from  all  na^ 
tional  prejudices."  With  Bentham  he  was  on  terms  of  some 
intimacy,  corresponded  with  him,  and  went  frequently  to  see 
him.^  With  such  acquaintances  he  had  unusual  opportunities 
for  studying  at  first  hand  English  political  conditions. 

In  the  midst  of  these  manifold  interests  Brissot  also  found 
time  to  publish  a  criticism  of  St.  Paul,  called  Lettres  philoso- 
pkiques  sur  Saint  Pati/,  and  to  complete  Le  Philadelphien  i 
Oenive,  the  work  inspired  by  his  sojourn  at  Geneva  during  the 
revolution.'  Meantime  he  began  to  find  the  separation  from 
his  wife  insupportable,  and  in  the  summer  of  1783  he  sent  for 
her  to  join  him  in  London.' 

All  this  time  he  was  struggling  to  put  the  Lyefe  on  a  firm 
footing.  The  original  promoters  having  left  him  in  the  lurch,^ 
money  for  the  enterprise  was  finally  furnished  by  a  man  named 
Desforges,  whom  he  had  first  met  at  Mentelle's.'  According  to 
Brissot*s  own  account,  —  with  which,  however,  Desforges  does 
not  agree,  —  it  was  Desforges  who  took  the  initiative  and 
eagerly  pressed  funds  upon  him,  while  Brissot  himself,  doubting 
whether  Desforges  was  capable  of  appreciating  the  noble  mo- 
tives which  actuated  him  in  the  enterprise,  hesitated.  Brissot 
further  declares  that  from  the  first  moment  of  his  acquaints 
ance  with  Desforges  he  was  suspicious  of  him,  though  this  may 
be  a  case  of  being  a  ''prophet  after  the  fact."  At  all  events, 
th^  came  to  an  understanding.  It  was  agreed  that  Desforges 
was  to  furnish  fifteen  thousand  francs,  of  which,  however,  he 
paid  down  only  ten  or  twelve  thousand,  and  a  contract  was 

*  Mimoirti,  i«  S04-M.  See  also  leiien  of  Briaiot  to  Bentham.  Corrmpomd' 
•nof.  5S,  50, 64.  Later  during  the  ooime  of  the  Revolution  Briatot  wm  inftru- 
mental  in  getting  the  Legislative  Aatembly  to  declare  both  Williama  and  Ben- 
tham French  dtisens  (MoniUur,  August  tS.  17M),  and  in  having  Williams 
invited  to  oome  over  to  France  to  aid  the  committee  of  the  Convention  which 
was  ei^aged  in  drawing  up  a  constitution.  See  also  Corr§9pomUme$t  805-00. 

*  See  p.  tS.        >  See  p.  800.        «  See  p.  80L       •  Mimoim.  i.  88»-8e. 
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drawn  up,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Lyde  was  to  be 
continued  for  at  least  seven  years,  and  was  to  consist  of  three 
branches,  an  assembly,  a  correspondence,  and  a  journal  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  in  England.^  But  this  '* universal  confedera- 
tion "  of  the  friends  of  liberty  and  of  truth,  as  Brissot  called  it* 
was  a  complete  failure.  He  had  already  printed  a  couple  of 
volumes  of  the  Correspondance^  but  the  publisher  absorbed  all 
the  profits  of  the  edition  printed  in  Germany,  and  not  a  single 
copy  was  allowed  to  enter  France.* 

He  now  announced  the  journal  or  magazine  which  was  to  be 
entitled  Tableau  exact  des  sciences  et  des  arts  en  Angleterre^  but 
unfortunately  he  scorned  all  the  ordinary  means  of  TWRlrifig  a 
journal  attractive,  and  too  frankly  announced  that  its  one 
object  was  to  be  useful.'  The  newspapers  did  not  mention  the 
prospectus,  and  very  few  persons  paid  any  attention  to  it.  He 
was  still  hopeful,  however,  and  in  a  vain  attempt  to  attract  sub- 
scribers he  prepared  a  Tableau  des  Indes,  which  he  distributed 
gratis  to  the  few  who  did  support  the  establishment.  It  re- 
mained to  provide  a  place  for  the  meetings  of  the  society.  The 
house  where  he  was  living  contained  no  room  sufficiently  large 
for  the  purpose,  but  his  friend  David  Williams  offered  to  share 
with  him  the  hall  where  he  himself  was  then  giving  lectures. 
Unfortunately,  however,  Brissot  had  no  money  left  with  which 
to  pay  his  share  of  the  expense  —  nearly  eight  thousand  li vres. 
He  accordingly  applied  to  Desforges  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fifteen  thousand  francs,  which  he  had  not  yet  paid,  but  to  his 
consternation  found  him  unwilling  to  pay. 

Troubles  now  began  to  come  thick  and  fast.  He  had  no  ade- 
quate means  of  providing  for  his  family,  recently  increased  by 
the  birth  of  a  son.^  Desforges,  who  had  arrived  from  FrancCt 
proved  at  this  juncture  a  most  unwelcome  guest.  Moreover, 
Desforges  was  discontented  with  the  lack  of  returns,  and  not 
only  refused  to  furnish  the  remainder  of  the  money  promised* 
but  requested  a  dissolution  of  the  society,  and  loudly  demanded 
the  return  of  the  money  he  had  already  invested;  and  to  crown 

1  Mimoire$,  i,  SS9-42.      >  Ibid.,  h  S29.     *  Ibid.,  u  989.    «  Ibid^  i,  889-M. 
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Biissot*s  misfortunes,  within  a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  his 
child,  while  his  wife  was  still  very  ill,  he  was  arrested  at  the  in- 
stigation of  his  printer,  and  thrown  into  prison  for  debt.  After 
a  brief  imprisonment,  during  which  he  suffered  torturing  anx- 
iety lest  his  wife  or  child  might  die  in  his  absence,  he  managed, 
through  the  help  of  friends  and  of  Madame  Dupont,  to  satisfy 
his  creditors,  and  was  released.  But  he  was  at  the  end  of  his 
resources  in  London,  and,  much  as  he  hated  to  leave  his  wife,  he 
had  to  set  out  for  France  at  once,  in  order  to  try  to  raise  funds.  ^ 
As  the  climax  to  his  misfortunes,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
Paris,  on  July  12,  1784,  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  the 
Bastille,  charged  with  being  implicated  in  the  production  of 
certain  Ubels.*  His  first  thought  was  for  his  wife,  who,  he 
feared,  might  not  be  able  to  survive  the  shock  at  hearing  what 
had  befallen  him.  In  his  distress  he  appealed  to  his  mother- 
in-law.  Madame  Dupont  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  In  order  to 
forestall  any  possible  reports  which  might  reach  her  daughter, 
she  refused  to  wait  for  the  ordinary  boat  and  risked  crossing 
the  Channel  in  a  smaU  launch.  Though  somewhat  consoled 
by  the  presence  of  his  mother-in-law  with  F^licit^,  he  still 
feared  the  machinations  of  his  enemies.  His  imprisonment  he 
was  sure  was  due  to  them  —  to  the  denunciations  of  Swinton, 
who  had  held  Brissot's  establishment  responsible  for  loss  of 
subscriptions  to  the  Courrier;  to  Morande  and  Pelleport,  who 
were  in  turn  incited  by  Desforges,  whose  motive  was  to  profit 
by  Brissot's  detention  to  settle  to  his  own  taste  the  affairs  of 
the  Lyde} 

Desforges  had  already  accused  Brissot  of  having  swindled 
him,  and  had  threatened,  if  he  did  not  pay  the  smn  demanded, 
to  denounce  him  as  a  disseminator  of  libels.  Meanwhile  Brissot 
had  accused  Desforges  of  libel  and  of  having  insisted,  in  spite  of 
strenuous  objections,  on  taking  up  his  abode  in  Brissot's  house.^ 
Desforges  now  carried  out  his  threat  and  the  result  was  two 

*  Ihid.,  n,  5-7.  See  abo  FttDck-Brentano,  Lt$  LtUrt  <U  eaehd  a  Paris,  41S. 

*  Mimowm,  n,  (K6.  «  R^pUfM  d§  TM9§nmu  ds  Monmd$,  10(MM. 
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suits;  one  in  the  civil,  the  other  in  the  criminiJ  courts.  These 
suits  were  brought  in  1784;  and  in  1791»  when  Brissot  was  a 
candidate  for  election  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  they  were 
still  pending.^ 

The  whole  afiFair  was  then  raked  up  afresh  by  Th^veneau  de 
Morande.'  He  revived  the  charge  made  by  Desforges  and  de- 
clared that  it  was  true  that  Brissot  had  swindled  Desforges  out 
of  fifteen  thousand  Uvres.  Desforges  was  the  dupe  and  the  vic- 
tim, he  asserted.  In  the  first  place,  Brissot  had  inveigled  Des- 
forges into  investing  his  funds,  and  in  order  to  do  this  he  had 
deceived  him  as  to  the  state  of  his  own  finances.  In  pnxrf  of 
this  assertion  Desforges  adduced  a  letter  of  Brissot's,  in  whidi 
he  declared  that  his  father  was  worth  two  hundred  thousand 
livres  and  that  on  his  father's  death  he  was  sure  to  receive 
thirty  thousand  livres.  Morande  then  put  this  letter  in  con- 
trast with  another  letter  of  Brissot's,  in  which  he  admitted  that 
he  had  nothing,  and  that  he  could  count  on  nothing  from  his 
parents.  Morande  further  declared  that  the  LycSe  never  ex- 
isted at  all,  that  Brissot  rented  a  house  too  small  for  the  assem- 
bly which  was  to  form  so  important  a  part  of  the  hycte^*  and 
that  he  and  his  family  Uved  at  the  expense  of  the  society.^  In 
substantiation  of  the  last  charge,  Morande  cited  a  statement 
from  Brissot's  accounts,  in  which  the  expenses  of  the  society 
were  set  down  in  lump  sums.  As  for  the  charge  that  Desforges 
had  thrown  himself  upon  Brissot's  household,  he  had  remained 
there  only  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  furniture.' 

In  reply  to  these  allegations  Brissot  declared  that  the  anxiety 
to  embark  in  the  enterprise  was  all  on  the  side  of  Desforges; 
that  at  first  Desforges  was  ready  to  lend  forty  thousand  livres, 
when  he  was  asked  for  only  ten  thousand.  The  discrepancy  in 
the  two  accounts  of  his  prospects  he  explained  by  showing  that 
one  was  written  before,  the  other  after,  the  death  of  his  father.* 

^  P6tion»  }^<Aic€  sur  Briswl,  in  Vatel,  n,  2S0-S1,  note. 

*  See  p.  210.  *  RSplique  de  TkSven$au  de  Maramds. 

*  Ibid.,  68;  Lettre  aux  Sledeur$,  15.      •  Riplique,  77,  94. 

*  AlUiough  in  his  memoirs  the  account  of  Brissot's  connection  with  De^ 
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The  charge  that  the  Lyde  never  existed  he  met  by  declaring 
that  it  was  agreed  upon  that  the  Lyde  was  to  consist  of  three 
parts,  and  as  two  of  the  three  —  the  Correspondance^  and  the 
Journal  of  arts  and  sciences  —  were  established,  the  absence  of 
the  third  —  the  assembly  —  did  not  prove  that  the  Lyde  did 
not  exist.  As  for  his  expenses,  after  having  charged  Desforges 
with  juggling  with  the  figures  so  as  to  convey  a  false  impression, 
he  produced  an  itemized  account  which  very  nearly  covered 
the  sum  in  question,  and  offered  to  show  his  receipts.  That  his 
family  had  lived  at  the  expense  of  the  society  he  absolutely 
denied.^  He  then  accused  Desforges  of  having  Ubeled  him,  of 
having  persisted  in  staying  in  his  house  during  his  imprison- 
ment in  the  Bastille,  and  of  having  insulted  his  wife,  mother* 
in-law,  and  sister-in-law. 

The  question  is:  In  view  of  the  evidence  submitted  on  both 
sides,  was  or  was  not  Brissot  guilty  of  fraud?  Of  the  charges 
there  are  two  points  on  which  he  does  not  clear  himself.  The 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  Desforges,  setting  forth  his  prospects, 
could  hardly  be  justified,  even  on  the  plea  of  extreme  opti- 
mism, since  he  was  on  bad  terms  with  his  father,  and  in  any 
case  was  but  one  of  a  number  of  heirs.  Again,  his  defense  that 
the  Lyde  existed  because  the  Corresjxmdance  and  the  Journal 
had  been  established,  was  in  the  nature  of  quibbling,  since 
Morande  had  used  the  term  Lyde  to  mean  the  assembly, 
which  clearly  did  not  exist.  Moreover,  there  are  two  charges 
which  he  admits  —  that  he  did  rent  a  house  too  small  for  the 
meetings  of  the  assembly,  though  it  served  as  an  office;  and 
that  he  furnished  the  house  at  the  expense  of  the  society.' 

On  the  other  hand,  Brissot  did  succeed  in  showing  that  Des- 
forges alone  was  to  be  responsible  for  the  funds,  and  that,  as  he 
himself  had  contributed  out  of  his  own  pocket,  he  was  the  cred- 
itor* not  the  debtor;  that  Desforges  had  refused  arbitration 
and  had  approved  his  accounts.*  It  is  also  to  be  taken  into 

foryei  foDowi  the  ftooount  of  the  death  of  hb  father,  there  b  nothing  to  ihow 
that  he  had  not  made  hit  acquaintance  before  that  time. 

*  tUflique  d€  Briuot,  •  Ihid..  4-19.  •  IM.,  4<8. 
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consideration  that  Desforges's  side  of  the  matter  is  presented 
by  Th^veneau  de  Morande,  a  professional  libel  writer.^  Indeed, 
according  to  Vatel,  Desforges  tried  to  restrain  Morande,  and 
even  disavowed  some  of  his  utterances.^  And  finally,  if  the  ar- 
rangement was  not  a  loan,  but  a  partnership,  as  it  had  every 
appearance  of  being,  and  as  it  was  evidently  regarded,  Des- 
forges would  have  but  doubtful  claim  to  the  money  he  had  in- 
vested. That  Brissot  misused  the  money  is  probable,  but  that 
he  deliberately  planned  to  defraud  Desforges  is  hardly  credible. 
That  Desforges  was  directly  responsible  for  Brissot's  impris- 
onment in  the  Bastille  is  also  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  formal 
charge  brought  against  him  was  that  he  had  written  libelous 
pamphlets  against  Marie  Antoinette,  and  especially  that  he 
had  had  part  in  the  production  and  circulation  of  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Le  Diable  dans  un  bSnitier.*  The  latter  did  not  concern 

^  In  his  early  youth  Morande  was  involved  in  various  scandals  and  in- 
trigues, which  led  to  his  imprisonment  by  UUres  de  cachet.  On  his  release  he  fled 
to  England;  there  he  devoted  himsdf  to  writing  vident  libels  on  various  per> 
sons  of  prominence  in  France.  EGs  unexpected  success  suggested  to  him  a  new 
means  of  livelihood  and  he  proceeded  to  engage  in  a  system  of  bladonail.  His 
most  successful  effort  in  this  line  was  an  infamous  attadc  on  Madame  Du  Bany. 
for  the  suppression  of  which  he  demanded  a  large  sum  from  the  French  Court. 
He  managed  to  foil  the  attempts  of  the  police  sent  to  arrest  him,  and  as  a  last 
resource  Louis  XV  entrusted  the  affair  to  Beaumarchais,  who  was  obliged  to 
pay  Morande  twenty  thousand  livres  and  a  pension  of  four  thousand  livres  for 
the  suppression  of  the  libel.  Not  long  after  this  episode  he  was  hired  by  Louis 
XVI  as  a  police  agent  in  England  to  suppress  Ubels,  evidently  on  the  princqile 
of  "set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief."  During  the  Revolution  he  returned  to  FVanoe^ 
where  in  1791  he  founded  the  Argus  patriate,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  royalty, 
thus  becoming  the  ally  of  the  monarchy  which,  eariier  in  his  career,  he  had 
insulted.    See  ThSveneau  de  Morande,  by  Robiquet. 

*  Vatel,  II,  231,  note. 

*  Brissot,  tUponee  htmuUe  ItbeUieUe,  40.  See  also  MSmoiree,  x,  S18-17;  awl 
Funck-Bientano,  Lee  LeUree  de  cadiet  a  Paris,  41S.  "Brissot  de  WarviBe 
(Jacques  Pierre)  ancat  au  ParlemerU,  EnirS  le  IS  jaiUet,  178h  sur  ordre  eaiUr^ 
signi  Breteuil.  Pour  libelles.  Sorti  le  10  seplembre,  17S\,  sw  ordre  eonireeigni 
Breteuiir  Also  see  Potion,  Notice  sur  Brissot,  in  Vatel,  CkarlotU  Corda^  et  Us 
Otrondins,  n,  228.  "Cette  detention  avaU  pour  prHexte  de  prHendues  liaisoms 
asec  un  nomnU  helleport  [sic],  ce  helleport  avait  pMii  h  Londre  un  libeOe  i^fams 
eonire  la  Heine  defranee  et  on  voului  bien  supposer  que  Brissot  avait  tramuUS  ^  es 
libeUe,**  P6tion  evidently  confuses  here  Le  Diable  dans  un  bMtier  with  the 
libels  against  the  queen. 
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the  queen,  but  was  an  arraignment  of  Receveur  and  Th£ veneau 
de  Morande  as  spies  of  the  French  police  and  was  afterward 
made  much  of  by  Morande  in  his  attack  on  Brissot.  The 
explanation  given  by  Brissot  was  that  Pelleport,  in  exaspera- 
tion because  Receveur  had  refused  to  pay  the  price  demanded 
for  a  libel  on  Marie  Antoinette  which  he  (Pelleport)  claimed  to 
have  in  his  possession,  had  published  this  satire,  Le  Diable  dans 
un  binitier,  against  Receveur  and  Receveur's  prot^g^  Mo- 
rande. But  that  he  himself  had  any  part,  either  in  the  libel  on 
the  queen  or  in  the  satire,  Brissot  indignantly  denied.  He  as- 
serted that,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  done  his  best  to  induce 
Pelleport  to  give  up  his  traffic  in  libels  and  to  suppress  the 
satire.^ 

This  explanation  is  in  large  part  corroborated  by  certain  re- 
ports at  the  Ministire  des  affaires  Hranghres  at  Paris.  It  seems 
that  the  affair  of  the  Ubels  against  Marie  Antoinette  dated 
from  the  year  before,  and  for  some  time  Brissot's  name  figured 
in  the  reports  of  the  police  spies  on  the  matter.'  He  was  sus- 
pected of  being  the  joint  author,*  and  further  was  represented 
by  Receveur  in  a  report  to  Lenoir  as  the  possible  author  also 
of  some  of  the  letters  written  by  Pelleport  in  the  course  of  his 
attempts  to  traffic  with  the  Government.^  Lenoir,  however, 
was  not  inclined  to  put  much  faith  in  Receveur's  suspicions. 

*  Mimoirei,  t,  991 ;  also  RipUque,  26.  Acoording  to  Robiquet  (Thipeneau  dt 
Mcfrcmd$,  64)  the  authonhip  of  Lb  DiabU  dans  um  bSniiier  has  never  been  defi- 
nitely fixed  and  has  even  been  attributed  to  Morande  himself.  At  all  events, 
the  whole  matter  is  of  interest  as  throwing  li^t  on  the  police  spy  system  of 
the  Old  Regime.  Receveur  and  Morande,  both  men  of  more  than  doubtful 
reputation,  and  the  latter  himself  a  libelist,  were  hired  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  find  the  sources  of  certain  libeb  against  the  queen  and  to  pay  for  their 
suppression.  Brissot*s  statement  that  Receveur  refused  to  pay  Pelleport  five 
hundred  louis,  seems  probable  in  view  of  Robiquet*s  statement  that  Receveur 
bad  only  two  hundred  guineas  with  which  to  make  the  purchase.  See  Reoe- 
veur'sown  statement  in  his  report  to  the  French  Ambassador,  of  May  tt,  178S. 
(4/-  Sirangiret,  AngUierr§,  54S,  f .  t78.)  In  the  same  report  Receveur  speaks  of 
Pdleport  having  showed  to  Brissot  this  libd  against  the  queen. 

*  See  Aff.  kranghts,  AngUUrre,  54t,  f .  t78. 

*  See  Noto/at(«  a  2a  Aite,  April  91, 178S.  Ag.Siranghes,AngUUrTe.54A,i.79. 

*  Lmtoir  au  ComU  dt  V§rfmms$,  Migr  4,  178S.  Af*  Sinmgint,  AnfUUrr^^ 
549,  f.  183.  Also  CompU  rmidu  par  Asoftmr,  May  99, 178S,  549.  f .  97S. 
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Because  Brissot  was  acquainted  with  various  refugees,  JjCDoir 
declared,  Receveur  had  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  Brissot 
was  also  a  refugee.  Receveur's  suspicions,  moreover,  were  pa^ 
haps  quickened  by  the  personal  grudge  which  he  bore  against 
him.  At  all  events,  the  affair  blew  over  so  far  as  Brissot  was 
concerned  till  it  was  again  brought  up  against  him  as  a  reason 
for  his  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille. 

As  for  Le  Diable  dans  un  bSnitier^  the  whole  evidence  against 
Brissot  consisted,  first,  in  a  certificate  by  a  printer's  assistant 
to  the  effect  that  Brissot  had  corrected  the  proofs  of  Le  Diable^ 
and  second,  in  a  letter  written  by  a  man  named  Vingtain,  in 
which  arrangements  were  referred  to  for  the  distribution  of  the 
pamphlet.^  In  answer,  Brissot  adduced  a  report  of  the  matter 
made  by  the  Minister  Breteuil  in  which  the  certificate  that 
Brissot  had  corrected  the  proofs  was  stated  to  be  of  doubtful 
value.*  The  other  piece  of  evidence  Brissot  apparently  did  not 
try  to  disprove.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  cat- 
dially  disliked  both  Morande  and  Receveur.  It  seems  not  im- 
probable, therefore,  that  he  was  guilty  of  having  assisted  in  the 
circulation  of  the  pamphlet.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  ccHi- 
sidering  that  they  in  turn  cordially  disliked  him,  that  they  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  instigating  his  arrest. 

But  whether  guilty  or  not,  two  months,  which  seemed  to  him 
two  centuries,  passed  before  he  could  obtain  his  release.  AD 
this  time  his  family  and  friends  —  the  number  of  whom  was  a 
tribute  to  the  interest  he  had  inspired  —  were  exerting  their  ut- 
most efforts  in  his  behalf.  Loyseau,  the  distinguished  jurist, 
wrote  to  an  influential  woman  of  his  acquaintance,  asking  her 
in  turn  to  get  the  Prince  de  Conti '  to  write  to  the  commandant, 
Delaunay;  Mentelle  urged  Madame  Grenlis-Sillery  to  work 
through  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  while  various  Uterary  men,  both 
in  England  and  France,  including  Condorcet,  Bemardin  de 

^  Riplique  de  Thheneau  de  Morande^  68,  100. 

*  Riponee  de  Brissot,  1^-20. 

*  Prince  de  Conti,  Louis  Francois  Joseph,  a  member  of  the  famous  house 
of  Conti,  was  bom  in  1734  and  died  in  1814,  an  ardent  royalist  and 
ol  monarchy. 
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Saint-Pierre,  Kirwan,  Priestly,  and  Lord  Mansfield,  took  up  his 
cause  and  proclaimed  their  belief  in  his  innocence.^  Most  of  all 
his  release  was  due,  so  he  felt,  to  the  e£Forts  of  his  wife,  who 
moved  heaven  and  earth  to  secure  it.  The  authorities,  how- 
ever, made  what  seemed  to  Brissot  a  hard  condition,  —  he  had 
to  promise  to  give  up  his  Lycfe.*  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in 
enumerating  those  who  aided  him,  Brissot  omits  altogether  to 
mention  the  help  received  from  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  after- 
ward the  Duke  of  Orleans,'  and  that  he  minimizes  the  help  of 
Madame  Genlis-Sillery,^  and  denies  that  he  ever  had  any  sub- 
sequent relations  with  her.*  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
considering  that  one  of  the  charges  for  which,  at  the  time  he 
wrote  his  memoirs,  he  was  in  prison  and  under  sentence  of 
death,  was  of  adherence  to  the  house  of  Orleans. 

On  his  release  from  the  Bastille,  September  10, 1784,*  Brissot 
found  his  finances  in  desperate  condition,  and  was  only  saved 
from  complete  bankruptcy  by  the  generosity  of  Clavidre  and 
of  his  mother-in-law.^  For  a  time,  at  least,  there  were  to  be  no 
more  schemes  for  Lyetes  nor  "universal  confederations."  He 
had  all  that  he  could  do  and  more  to  provide  for  his  family, 
soon  to  be  increased  by  the  birth  of  a  second  child.*   He  and 

1  Mimaires,  n,  10. 

*  Ihid^  n.  24.  See  also  Biograpkieal  DieHonary,  n,  0.  Why  ihk  ihoiild 
be  ft  hftrd  conditioii,  when  the  LifeSe  had  ftbesdy  fkiled,  ii  not  dear.  See  fur- 
ther Bffinot*!  ftoooont  in  his  RSpmm  ikm»U$  UbeUuUi.  80. 

^  Chftipentier,  La  BaMU  dmoUS^  i,  troisitee  liyraison,  78  . 

'  See  the  aoooont  of  the  nifttter  giren  by  Mftdsme  Genlis-Sillery  herself. 

'  Aooording  to  her  story  she  did  help  hhn  sabseqoentty  to  get  cmplojrmcnt 
in  the  honsehold  of  the  Didce  of  Orleans,  bat  says  that  before  his  incarceration 
In  the  Bastille  she  had  never  ercn  heard  of  him.  In  other  particulars,  too.  her 
acooont  contradicts  Brissot*s  memoirs;  for  instance,  she  makes  his  imprison- 
ment antedate  his  marriage.  Her  story  is  evidently  not  to  be  relied  upon. 

*  Fmick-Bientano,  Let  Isttrss  d«  eoeK  41S.  ^  Mimoirtt,  n.  94. 

*  S9tArM9e§n4aumaU»,FUlSrO,9Jhr4al,anIV,  Among  the  Roland  pa- 
pers at  the  B%bluMqu$  NaUomaU  (n.  ac.  fr.  mas.  05S4,  fol.  S88)  is  a  rough  draft 
of  a  letter  written  three  weeks  after  the  birth  of  his  diild,  asking  for  some  sort 
of  an  appointment  which  would  enable  him  to  go  to  America.  M.  Perrood,  in 
his  SeUe$  mr  la  Vis  d#  Briaaoi  (p.  li),  in  the  Conuptrndtmes  calls  attention  to 
the  revelation  contained  in  the  letter  of  **imMwrakdkn99$wioraUtijmiwk0fa9» 
itntUot  COT,  d/OMM  vn  eota  da  paptat  on  Irsiisf  un  oosipff  d$  *dipafi9§  pour  la 

'  t^Stmani  A  la  sostais  is  stt  Iwrss^  itt  soli  (sm)**' 
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F^Iicit^  lived  with  the  greatest  frugality,  but  in  spite  of 
economy  and  unremitting  industry,  he  had  frequently  to 
borrow  from  his  friends.^  His  best  friend  seems  to  have  been 
Clavi^,  who  lent  him  money,  took  him  into  his  house,  and 
helped  him  out  in  difficulties. 

While  struggling  with  his  own  personal  finances  he  began  to 
write  on  financial  subjects  for  Mirabeau.  He  had  already  had 
some  correspondence  with  Mirabeau  on  behalf  of  the  English 
Ambassador  at  Copenhagen,*  and  he  was  now  brought  into 
closer  relations  with  him  through  Clavi^re.  The  latter  was  oot 
of  the  men  whose  pen  Mirabeau  knew  so  well  how  to  use  for  hii 
own  advantage,  and  Brissot  was  soon  induced  to  lend  his  assist^ 
ance.  He  and  Clavidre  worked  together  on  the  Ccdase  <f  et- 
compte,  which  was  published  under  Mirabeau's  name.'  They 
also  wrote  the  Banque  de  Saint  Charles^  which  they  intended  to 
publish  themselves,  and  which  was  in  fact  out  of  the  prev 
when  they  were  prevailed  upon  by  Mirabeau  to  turn  it  over  to 
him.  Mirabeau  had  been  asked  to  furnish  such  a  work  by 
Calonne,  and  promptly  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity. 
According  to  Brissot,^  Clavi^re  paid  the  expenses  and  Minh 
beau  pocketed  the  profits.  Brissot  was  probably  mistaken  in 
this,  however.* 

^  **  //  HoU  impotiible  d^kre  plus  timpie  dan*  ta  parun  d^awir  det  appaH§M»mi 
moiru  recherchia  d'avoir  une  table  plus  frugal  et  defaire  enfin  mains  de  dSpensss; 
sa  femme  Hoii  igaUmerU  la  simplieitS  mime  une  exeellente  m^e  defamiUe  iijiifi 
meni  oceupSe  de  see  enfans,  SouserU  brissot  [sie]  n'asoU  pas  six  framos  dmns  nf 
podte,  il  Hoii  oUigS  defaire  d  ehaque  instant  de  petiis  emprunts  d  ses  onw  si  sit 
Hat  de  midioeriiS  a  toujours  exisU  pout  lui  cependani  il  ne  dSpensoit  jamais  mmsm 
d  see  plaisirs  cependani  personne  ne  trawnlloit  plus  que  luL**  P^tioii,  Noiie$  wm 
Brissot,  in  Vatel.  n,  2S1-32. 

*  MSmoires,  u,  88-32. 

'  Ibid.,  n,  31.  This  statement  throws  light  on  Mirmbeau's  aasertioii  tkit 
the  work  was  written  within  four  days  after  it  was  promised  to  Caknuie^  omI 
published  eight  days  after.    Lom^nie,  Les  Mirabeau,  m,  630. 

^  Mhnoires,!!,  SI.  Mirabeau,  however,  declared  that  he  did  not 
money  from  Calonne.    Lom^nie,  ni,  633. 

*  The  following  letter  tends  to  strengthen  Mirabeau's  asserticm  that 
was  paid.  The  original  is  in  the  oollection  of  the  late  M.  Pbul  Arbaad,  of  Ak,  ii 
Provence,  and  for  a  copy  of  it  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Pralesaor  FMl  Monov 
Fling,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska:  '^LeUredsMMComUdsMinhMmkU* 
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With  the  free-and-ea^  fashion  with  which  Mirabeau  took 
the  credit  of  the  work  of  other  people,  Brissot  professed  to  be 
much  shocked.  Nevertheless,  he  himself  did  not  seem  to  have 
very  rigid  ideas  of  the  rights  of  authors,  for,  apparently  without 
any  thought  of  impropriety,  he  proceeded  to  have  printed  a 
manuscript  bearing  the  name  of  Turgot,  which  had  fallen  into 
his  hands,  and  which  bore  the  title  of  Plan  des  administraiums 
jmmnciales^  whereupon  Mirabeau,  for  some  reason,  which  was 
not  clear  at  the  time,  became  very  angry  and  threatened  Bris- 
flot  with  a  lettre  de  cachet.  Later  the  reason  became  apparent. 
It  seems  that  Mirabeau,  who  had  previously  had  possession  of 
the  manuscript,  had  already  sold  it  to  Calonne  as  his  own 
work.^  Although  Brissot  had  given  the  supposed  author  full 
credit  and  so  had  not  been  guilty  of  Mirabeau's  sin  of  plagia- 
rism, his  action  oflFered  Mirabeau  a  point  of  attack.  It  was 
most  unbecoming,  he  declared,  for  a  man  of  his  lofty  princi- 
ples not  to  recognize  the  sacred  rights  of  property.*  This 
accusation  Brissot  denied.  He  reminded  Mirabeau  that  the 
author  had  been  dead  several  3rears  and  that  he  himself  had 
published  the  manuscript  in  the  full  persuasion  that  there  was 
no  one  who  had  a  right  to  claim  it.' 

U  Con^  O^.  Pari*,  SO  Afot,  1786.  Montteur:  J*aUgn*  oot  ofdm;  h  premih§ 
Sbttudu  d§  wwn  iramnl  ui  faiis  §i  n*exige  mSms  plus  que  quttgust  noUs,  let  der^ 
nihes  iouekeB  d$  rSerigam  M  wain  approbation,  •Tot eru  quit ns  faUait  pat un 
pat\/Ulqu*on  ne  lii  point,  wutit un  ouvrage  (ex  pnfe$$o);  et  quoiquefait  trap  rite, 
pour  Strw  hien  rSdigi,  cMui-ci  eontiendra  au  mains  des  prineipes  sains  et  lesfaits 
pfimeipaux  a»se  Uurs  eonsSquences  naturtliss,  J^ai  tkonneur  de  tous  addresser 
la  note  desdiboursis  de  rSdition  que  fwus  m'aeei  ckargi  dejaire  arrker,  id  que  M, 
Brissot  de  Wtmrilie  me  la  fait  remettre  et  eoila  pourquoi  le  costume  de  eette  note  est 
si  pen  dSeent ;  c*eet  ^luioud  M,  Clavihe  que  vous  vouUm  bien  enfmre  remettre  la 
MORlofii,  ee  dttaH  m*ltefil  absolumunt  Hran^er,  Je  erois  Vouvrage  St,  Charles  irh 
prtssS;  ainsifose  solUeiter  lafaeeur  d'une  prompte  audience,** 

^  The  plan,  althoti^  beftiing  the  name  of  Turgot,  wu  written,  in  part  at 
least,  by  Dupont  de  Nemour»-Loai^nie,  Les  Mirabeau,  it,  87.  Briatot  cli»> 
covtred  the  bet  later.  Calonne,  it  Mcms,  showed  the  manuacript  to  Dupont, 
who  **/tfi  apprit  que  ce  wumuserit  sur  les  Administrations  prosimeiales  n'appar^ 
ienait  miwte  pas  en  entier  d  Turgot,  et  que  e*etait  lui  qui  en  await  composS  autrefois 
U  plan  pour  Is  wtinistre,**    Briatot,  MSmoires,  n,  97. 

*  See  the  Correspondanee,  94-95. 

*  Aa  a  governmental  decree  of  Auguat  90, 1778,  gave  the  control  of  a  man*f 
manuacript  after  hia  death  to  hia  heira*  Briaaot  waa  legalty  in  the  wrong. 
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In  spite  of  this  quarrel,  Brissot  seems  to  have  fallen  agam 
under  the  spell  of  Mirabeau's  charms.  At  all  events,  he  ad- 
mired *'his  hatred  of  despotism  and  the  courage  with  which  he 
attacked  it  when  he  found  it/*  At  this  time  Mirabeau  was 
planning  to  publish  a  paper  with  the  innocuous  title  tA  Analym 
des  pajners  anglais^  in  which  he  proposed  to  set  before  the 
French  people  certain  truths  which  would  not  be  welcome  to 
the  French  Government,  but  unfortunately  he  was  not  any  too 
familiar  with  the  English  language  or  with  the  state  ot  Eng- 
land. Brissot  could  not  resist  this  temptation  and  of  his  own 
accord  offered  his  services  to  Mirabeau.  But  the  views  wfaidi 
Brissot  expressed  in  his  articles  on  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings, 
and  the  situation  of  the  English  in  the  'East  Indies,  led  to  de- 
putes between  Mirabeau  and  MaUet  du  Pan.  In  these  disputes 
Brissot,  who  had  already  come  into  collision  with  Mallet  oo 
account  of  their  opposing  views  on  the  Genevan  revolutioii, 
took  a  not  unwilling  part  —  in  some  cases  writing  letters  to 
Mallet  which  were  published  under  Mirabeau's  name.^ 

Meanwhile  Brissot  continued  writing  on  his  own  aocoont, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  four  years  from  his  release  from  the 
Bastille  to  his  departure  for  America,  published  a  conaidenble 
number  of  works.  His  three  aims  were  to  popularise  knowledge^ 
to  attack  abuses,  and  to  further  reform.  To  this  exkd  he  con- 
tinued the  publication  of  the  BiUiothique  phSLomyphiquB^^  and 
brought  out  his  attack  on  canon  law,  UAvioriU  UgidcAkm  ii 
Rome  anSaniie,  written  some  years  before;'  translated  Madmi- 
tosh's  Travels  in  Europe^  Asia  and  Africa;*  and  published,  be- 
sides, two  letters  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  U,  on  emigratioo  and 
punishment  for  crime,^  a  criticism  of  the  travels  in  America  hf 
the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,*  an  attack  on  a  new  plan  for  an  in- 

1  MSmoires,  ii,  88.  *  See  p.  20.  *  See  p.  41. 

*  Voyage  en  Europe^  en  Ane,  et  en  Afrique,  8  vols.,  LoodoD,  17M. 

*  Un  DifenMeuT  du  peuple  d  VEmpereur  Joseph  II,  eur  mm  rSgUmeni  C0Mam> 
ani  rhnigration,  see  dioertee  Hformee,  etc.  Dublin,  1785.  And  £ittr»  k  tmt 
pereur  tur  VatrodU  dee  eupplieee  qu*U  a  subetiiuSi  eomms  adomeisfsmemi  ^  k 
peine  de  mori,    BmxelUe,  a&ut,  1787. 

*  Exttmen  eriiique  dee  voyages  dans  VAm$nqii$  sepUiUfumaU  df  if .  If  Mm^ 
qtiis  de  CkasieUvx.  London,  1780. 
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surance  company,^  and  a  denunciation  of  a  threatened  proposal 
of  bankruptcy.'  He  also,  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  trans- 
lated a  History  of  England  in  a  series  of  letters  from  a  nobleman 
to  his  son;  *  and  in  collaboration  with  Claviere,  wrote  what  was 
up  to  this  time  his  most  important  production,  De  la  France  et 
des  £tats  Unis,^  The  ostensible  object  of  this  work  was  solely 
to  promote  commercial  and  political  relations  between  France 
and  the  United  States;  its  real  purpose  was,  further,  to  present 
so  attractive  a  picture  of  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Americans 
that  his  fellow  countrymen  would  be  tempted  to  imitate  theit/ 
conduct  and  to  recover  their  own  liberty.*  But  Brissot  was 
never  content  with  merely  writing  in  the  interests  of  reform; 
he  must  also  be  organizing.  With  the  two  objects  in  view  just 
stated  he  now  projected  an  organization  to  be  called  the  SocietS 
OaUo-Amiricaine,  but  it  seems  never  to  have  been  carried  out.* 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  literary  work  Brissot  somehow  found 
time  to  take  an  interest  in  the  discoveries  which  were  being 
made  in  so-called  animal  magnetism.  Learning  that  Bergasse 
was  the  chief  exponent  of  these  studies,  he  hastened  to  make 
his  acquaintance  and  even  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject 
f,  Un  mot  aux  acadimiciens,  in  which  he  told  them  in  no 
terms  what  he  thought  of  them  for  their  scorn  of 
Bergasse's  discoveries.^ 

>  Dhumeiaium  au  jmbUe  ^im  mmweau  ynjsi  d^asiotagt,  London,  1780,  and 
Ssamdi  LMrt  oimir§  la  eomjngnu  (ToMnuitnee,  London,  1780. 

*  PoUU  d$  hanquenmU  on  LeUre*  6  un  erianeier  ds  VHaU  tur  rimpoitHnliiS  ds 
kiba»fumimUfUiiimiaUMturlMwutif€usdsraw^eHerlaerSdiidhpaix,  LondreSp 
17S7.  See  p.  80.  The  pablication  of  thu  work  brought  upon  Brinot  ft  Utirt  d§ 
caektt^  to  eecipe  the  ooneequencet  of  which  he  wmft  obliged  to  flee  to  EngUnd. 
He  toon  returned  to  France.  Mhnoires,  n,  00. 

'  PubKihed  under  the  titie  of  LeUres  pkUomipki^ust  H  poliiiquet,  tut  fAi*- 
foirf  ds  VAm§Ulsn§  dS^mg  mm  ongme  jutqu*^  not  joun.  Troduis  d$  VangUnt, 
ivolft.  London,  1780. 

«  See  p.  48.  •  Mhnoirtt,  n,  5t.  •  See  p.  01. 

'  Mhnoirwt  n,  5S.  BerfMte,  NichoUa,  biwycr  and  politieian,  wai  bom  in 
1750.  He  became  known  for  hb  reeearchet  in  animal  magnetisn,  and  kter  for 
hift  oonnectioo  with  the  celebrated  mit  of  Korman.  In  pleading  the  oaae  of  Kor- 
maa  againft  hit  wife,  he  attacked  miniftcrial  de^wtim  and  came  into  conflict 
with  Beaumarchaia  who  defended  Korman'i  wife.  Elected  to  the  Statet- 
Gcoeral  he  preeented  a  draft  of  a  oooftitntiom  but  oo  its  rejection  retired  in 
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He  was  delighted  to  find  that  Bergasse  too  was  interested 
in  political  reform,  and  like  himself  was  secretly  working  for  it. 
*^The  time  has  arrived/'  Brissot  quoted  Bergasse  as  saying  to 
him»  ''when  France  has  need  of  a  revolution.  But  to  work 
openly  for  it  is  to  fail;  to  succeed  some  mystery  is  necessary; 
men  must  be  brought  together  under  pretext  of  physical  ex* 
periments,  but  in  reality  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  des- 
potism." ^  Brissot  was  also  delighted  to  take  part  in  these 
gatherings.  They  were  held  at  the  house  of  Korman,*  wfaidi 
appears  to  have  been  a  regular  foyer  of  revolution.'  According 
to  Brissot's  own  accoimt  in  his  memoirs,  he  was  the  only  cmej 
who  preached  there  an  out-and-out  repubUcanism.^  It  is  to  be! 
remembered,  however,  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  memoirs 
it  was  to  his  advantage  to  appear  to  have  been  a  repuUican 
at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

Just  at  this  juncture  an  unexpected  chance  was  oStsed  to 
Brissot  to  engage  in  practical  work  in  philanthropy  and  reform. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  recently  succeeded  to  the  head 
of  the  house,  determined  for  his  own  ends  to  encourage  a  spirit 
of  political  agitation  and  criticism.  As  a  man  known  to  repre- 
sent this  spirit  Brissot  was  invited  by  the  Marquis  Du  Crest, 
whom  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  put  in  charge  ot  the  undertak- 
ing, to  enter  his  service.  That  the  opportunity  came  throogli 
his  own  reputation,  and  not  as  a  result  of  Madame  Brisaol's 
early  connection  with  the  house  of  Orleans,  Brissot  was  carefol 
to  emphasize.*  He  hesitated  for  a  moment  about  accepting  the 
offer,  fearing  that  it  might  involve  some  loss  of  independence, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  felt  that  here  under  the  guise  of  philan- 
thropic effort  was  a  glorious  opportunity  to  make  the  palace  of 
Orleans  a  center  of  revolutionary  ideas,  and  to  share  in  hdping 

disgust.  HU  name  was  associated  with  Brisaot's  in  the  progpectus  ol  the  SoeiHi 
CaUo-Amhicaine.    See  p.  61. 

^  MSmoires,  n,  54. 

'  Korman^  known  for  his  suit  against  his  wife,  which  became  celcbwied 
through  the  dbnnection  with  it  of  Bergasse  on  one  aide  and  BeaumafdMiii  €■ 
the  other. 

■  Mhnoires,  ii,  56.  *  Ibid^  n,  54. 

*  Ibid^  u,  14;  also  Biographical  anecdotes,  n,  0. 
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to  restore  liberty  to  France.  He  accordingly  accepted  the  o£Per, 
at  a  salary  which  was  uncomfortably  small,  though  he  reused 
to  add  to  it  by  any  underhand  means  or  even  by  ways  usually 
considered  legitimate. 

To  this  enterprise  Brissot  not  only  devoted  himself  with  ar< 
dor  but  enlisted  the  help  of  his  friends.  The  Rolands  assisted 
to  found  a  Maiaon  philanikrojnque  at  Villefranche.^  Brissot's 
friend.  Blot,  became  secretary  of  a  similar  institution  at  Lyons, 
and  Potion  worked  to  found  a  third  at  Chartres.  Meanwhile, 
he  seems  to  have  been  laying  plans  for  reform  of  a  large  and 
.constructive  order.  Du  Crest,  it  appears,  was  ready  to  de- 
nounce the  existing  ministry  to  the  king,  but  Brissot  assured 
him  he  must  do  more;  that  if  he  wanted  both  reform  and  glory, 
he  mtist  identify  his  cause  and  that  of  the  house  of  Orltens  with 
that  of  the  people.  He  then  proceeded  to  sketch  a  bold  and 
comprehensive  plan  of  procedure.  They  must  form  a  party 
which  should  demand  radical  reform,  and  this  party  must  find 
its  support  in  the  Paiiement,  which,  in  turn,  must  make  every 
effort  to  gain  popular  support.* 

These  plans,  however,  were  not  carried  out,  and  Brissot  soon 
levered  his  connection  with  the  house  of  Orleans.  The  immedi- 
ate occasion  of  his  withdrawal  seems  to  have  been  a  leUre  de 
cachet  with  which  he  was  threatened  on  account  of  his  pam- 
phlets on  bankruptcy.*  About  this  time,  and  perhaps  because 
of  the  desirability  of  absence  from  France,  he  made  a  brief  visit 
to  England.  Before  leaving  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
he  had  visited  Holland  also,  just  at  the  height  of  the  republican 
rising  against  the  stadtholder.  Thus  for  a  second  time  Brissot 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  people  actually  in  revolt.^ 

1  Uttrta  <U  Madame  Roland,  cd.  by  Perroud,  n.  7S0-S1. 

*  Carre^pondamee,  139,  160. 

'  The  UUre  de  eaehsi  waa  doubtless  oocmsioned  in  part  by  the  susptcioo  with 
whieh  he  was  regarded  as  being  connected  with  the  schemes  of  the  house  of 
OrMans.  See  Sotice  9ur  la  wis  ds  Brissol  by  Perroud  in  the  Correspondanes, 
p.  ilv.  Potion  does  not  connect  the  severing  of  hu  connection  with  the  house 
of  Orleans  with  this  Uttre  ds  cachet,  but  says  it  was  due  to  his  independence 
of  spirit    ATofie^  in  Vatel  n.  ftM. 

*  See  Perroud.  Sotice  in  the  ComepomUmee,  p.  zliv;  also  Brissot,  Mhnoins, 
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He  now  threw  himself  into  another  kind  of  reform.  Hehad  be- 
come deeply  interested  in  the  agitation,  especially  in  England, 
against  the  slave  trade»  and,  unmindful  of  his  former  failures 
in  philanthropic  schemes,  proceeded  to  establish  a  society 
called  the  Amis  des  Noirsy  whose  object,  as  the  name  impKes, 
was  to  work  in  behalf  of  the  negro.  The  importance  of  this  so- 
ciety, and  of  Brissot's  influence  in  connection  with  it,  demands 
treatment  at  some  length,  but  the  story  can  best  be  told  in  con- 
nection with  Brissot's  career  during  the  Revolution,  when  the 
society  was  most  prominently  before  the  public.^ 

Meanwhile  he  had  become  so  discouraged  by  the  slowness  of 
reform  in  France,  that  he  began  to  think  of  the  possibility  of 
emigrating  to  America.  The  desire  to  obtain  information  on  the 
state  of  the  negro  in  America,  and  also  to  investigate  that  coun- 
try as  a  possible  place  of  residence  for  himself  and  his  family, 
made  him  eager  to  undertake  a  journey  to  the  new  world.  An 
opportunity  soon  presented  itself.  Some  one  was  needed  to 
carry  on  certain  financial  negotiations  with  the  United  States. 
Brissot  was  chosen,  and  in  the  spring  of  1788  he  set  out.*  He 
was  still  in  the  United  States,  at  the  close  of  1788,  whoi  the 
news  from  France  suddenly  brought  him  to  the  realization 
that  a  revolution  might  be  really  at  hand.  A  man  who  aD  his 
life  had  been  working  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  was  not  go- 
ing to  miss  the  chance  of  being  an  active  participant  in  it,  and 
with  all  possible  haste  he  hurried  back  to  France. 

n,  67.  In  his  RSporue  Briasot  says  that  he  fled  to  Holland  on  aoooont  of  the 
threatened  UUre  de  cachet  and  thence  to  England,  but  from  his  Mimoum  It 
would  appear  that  hU  trip  to  England  antedated  the  UUn  de  caekeL 
^  See  chap.  vin. 

*  For  the  ftory  of  these  tiBveb  and  of  their  subsequent  influence  on  Biiaotli 
career,  see  chap.  iv. 
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BRI880T  AS  AUTHOR  AND  JOURNALIST  BEFORE  THE 

REVOLUTION 

The  external  facts  of  Brissot's  early  life  have  been  presented. 
They  show  in  some  measure  his  ideals  and  aims  and  interests, 
but  the  picture  needs  to  be  completed  by  a  portrait  of  the  man 
as  seen  in  his  writings.  During  the  fifteen  years  from  1774  to 
1789,  which  were  devoted  in  large  part  to  literary  work,  he  pro- 
duced an  enormous  amount  and  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects 
from  the  customs  of  ancient  India  to  the  "search  for  truth.'* 
All  this  work  in  its  anti-Christian  tendency,  its  emphasis  on 
natural  rights,  its  gospel  of  humanitarianism  and  political  re- 
form, was  typical  of  eighteenth-century  thought.  Moreover, 
it  throws  light  on  Brissot's  personal  characteristics,  plainly 
revealing  in  the  youth  the  father  of  the  maturer  man,  and 
forecasts  the  part  which  he  was  to  play  in  the  Revolution. 

Brissot  was  at  the  same  time  the  disciple  of  Voltaire,  of 
Rousseau,  and  of  Montesquieu.  The  influence  of  Voltaire  was 
perhaps  the  least,  but  it  is  unmistakable  in  the  general  atti- 
tude and  trenchant  tone  of  his  earlier  works  UAutoriti  ligu- 
lative  de  Rome  anSantie  ^  and  Lettres  philosopkiques  9ur  SaitU 
Paul.  The  former  was  an  attack  on  canon  law.  The  whole  sys- 
tem, Brissot  declared,  rested  on  an  extremely  shaky  foundation. 
The  Holy  Scriptures  contained  but  little  material  on  dogma  or 
discipline,  the  decisions  of  the  councils  were  not  infallible,  the 
decrees  of  the  Popes  had,  in  many  cases,  proved  to  be  only  a 
tissue  of  falsehood,  and  the  authority  of  the  writings  of  the 
church  fathers  was  more  than  doubtful.  And  then,  coming 
nearer  home,  French  canon  law  was  drawn  from  sources  which 
were  either  uncertain  or  corrupt.  In  his  LeUres  philosopkiques 
nor  Saini  Pavl  he  attacked  the  teachings  even  of  Scripture. 

1  SMp.de. 
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Tbe  authority  of  his  epistles  was  doubtful  in  the  first  place, 
and  St.  Paul  himself  was  a  dangerous  f anatic»  who  deliberately 
invented  stories  of  visions  and  miracles  in  order  to  gain  power. 
His  preaching,  moreover,  consisted  of  intolerant  and  harmful 
doctrines  injurious  both  to  the  individual  and  to  society.  The 
doctrine  of  predestination  Brissot  held  in  special  abhorrence. 
"The  system  of  predestination,"  he  declared,  "destroys  all 
noble  ideas  of  courage  and  of  patriotism;  thc'soul  plunged  into 
a  state  of  flabby  inertia,  expects  everything  from  the  hand  of 
its  Grod,  favors  on  earth  and  salvation  in  heaven.  This  doc- 
trine is  therefore  pernicious  and  enervating  to  society,  in  that 
it  destroys  all  its  energy;  cruel  to  man,  in  that  it  makes  him  a 
mere  slave;  outrageous  to  the  Supreme  Being  in  that  it  makes 
him  a  capricious  tyrant.  St.  Paul  is,  then,  a  dangerous  dreamer, 
whose  opinions  ought  to  be  proscribed."  ^  Not  only  was  St. 
Paul  entirely  wrong,  but  Christianity  itself  had  done  much 
harm.  It  was  inevitable  that  it  should  work  mischief,  he  as- 
serted, because  it  was  "contrary  to  the  passions  which  nature 
has  graven  on  the  soul  of  man."  Nature  speaks  with  impera- 
tive command  and  legislators  should  take  warning  and  deal 
much  more  leniently  with  those  alleged  crimes  or  vices,  such  as 
prostitution,  adultery,  and  bigamy,  which  have  their  root  in 
natural  instincts. 

Here  Brissot  was  moved  not  so  much  by  the  rationalism  of 
Voltaire  as  by  the  sentimentalism  of  Rousseau.  He  further  hdd 
Rousseau's  belief  in  man's  natural  goodness,  or  at  least  in  his 
capacity  for  goodness,  and  in  this  belief  he  saw  a  further  objec- 
tion to  predestination  with  its  assumption  of  man's  natural 
depravity.  In  language  which  was  the  very  echo  of  Rousseau, 
be  declared:  "Man  is  naturally  good,  or  at  least  he  is  bom  in-; 
different  alike  to  vice  and  to  virtue.  Guide  his  steps  in  child- 
hood by  good  example,  by  habits  of  justice,  of  social  respon- 
sibility, of  equality,  and  he  will  become  just  and  upright."  * 

1  I^tren  phUosophiques  9wr  Saint  Paul,  105-06.  Had  Brusot  forgotten  tfa0 
Puritans? 

*  Lettre  d  Barnave,  61. 
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In  his  love  of  phyaical»  as  well  as  of  human  nature  Brissot 
was  also  influenced  by  Rousseau.  He  was  an  indefatigable 
reader  of  Rousseau,  especially  of  Us  Confessions^  which  he  had 
read  at  least  six  times,  and  be  was  always  quoting  from  his 
writings.  Like  Rousseau,  he  discoursed  at  length  on  the  joys 
of  solitude,  and  like  him  too,  he  was  moved  almost  to  tears  by 
the  beauty  of  a  rustic  life.  But  Brissot's  assertion  that  they 
were  much  alike,  not  only  in  tastes  but  also  in  character,  is 
amusing,  considering  that  they  represented  the  most  divergent 
possible  types,  and  proves  either  that  Brissot  did  not  under- 
stand Rousseau  or  that  he  did  not  understand  himself.^  But 
influenced  he  certainly  was  by  Rousseau,  and  that  influence  is 
perhaps  chiefly  seen  in  his  constant  reference  to  a  state  of  na- 
ture, hi  his  work  Recherehesphilosophiqties  stir  la  proprieU  el  le 
9o/,  he  undertook  to  show  that  in  a  state  of  nature  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  theft.*  His  argument  was  as  follows:  Everything 
is  in  movement;  there  can  be  no  improvement  without  action; 
all  action  presupposes  the  application  of  one  body  upon  an- 
other, and  all  such  application  means  friction  and  hence  de- 
struction. Destruction,  then,  is  the  necessary  consequence  of 
movement;  all  things,  therefore,  are  bound  to  destroy  each 
other;  and  property  is  the  right  which  one  body  has  of  destroy- 
ing another  body  in  order  to  preserve  itself.  But  to  preserve 
itself  the  body  must  satisfy  its  needs.  The  satisfaction  of  needs, 
then,  is  the  end  and  cause  of  property.  The  right  of  property 
may  be  exercised  upon  animals  as  well  as  upon  vegetables,  and 
even  upon  man.  There  are  no  classes  in  nature.  Each  may  live 
on  his  own  q>ecies,  if  necessary.  But  as  the  cause  of  property 
is  need,  so  the  limit  of  property  is  the  extinction  of  need.  Hence 
there  can  be  no  exclusive  property  in  a  state  of  nature,  neither 
can  there  be  theft.  The  word  ^'property"  is  erased  from  her 
code.  She  no  more  authorises  man  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment 
of  the  land  than  of  air,  or  fire,  or  water.' 

>  Mimoiret,  u  18-^  t40. 

>  See  GoupO.  U  PwpnSii  tdom  BrismM  d$  WamlU. 
*  RMh$rche»  pkihtopkifum,  in  Bib,  pkU^  yu  S2S. 
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After  having  stated  these  somewhat  radical  views,  Brissot 
goes  on  to  consider  property  in  society.  This  kind  of  property, 
he  declares,  '"has  borrowed  the  features  of  property  in  a  state 
of  nature,  and  under  this  imposing  mask  has  known  how  to 
secure  for  itself  a  veneration  which  it  does  not  deserve,  and 
defenders  blinded  by  the  desire  for  exclusive  possession.  It  is 
this  alleged  property  which  is  claimed  by  the  rich  financier  who 
has  constructed  superb  palaces  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
funds ;  by  the  greedy  prelate  who  swims  in  opulence ;  by  the  lazy 
man  of  the  middle  class,  who  takes  his  ease  while  the  day  laborer 
is  suffering.  It  is  this  alleged  property  which  is  claimed  by  that 
seigneur  who,  jealous  of  his  rights,  shuts  his  gates  and  closes  his 
park  and  his  gardens.  ...  It  is  this  property  which  has  created 
locks  and  bolts  and  a  thousand  other  inventions  which  sepa- 
rate man  from  his  fellows  and  isolate  him,  and  which  protect 
the  alleged  right  of  exclusive  possession,  the  curse  of  natural 
rights.  The  characteristic  of  property  in  a  state  of  nature  is 
that  it  is  universal,  while  property  in  society  is  individual, 
special.  People  ascribe  to  these  two  things  —  property  in 
nature  and  property  in  society  —  the  same  origin  and  the  same 
attributes,  but  they  are  absolutely  different."  ^ 

The  doctrines  and  the  conclusions  to  which  these  views 
inevitably  pointed  were  sufficiently  startling  to  evoke  bitter 
criticism,  of  which  Brissot  apparently  never  heard  the  end.  It 
certainly  was  not  difficult  to  find  in  them  a  defense  of  canni- 
balism and  a  direct  attack  on  property.  When,  therefore,  early 
in  179£,  the  question  of  property  rights  was  under  discussion,* 
his  enemies  made  haste  to  confront  him  with  these  early  utter- 
ances. In  defense  he  declared  that  he  had  not  meant  his  state- 
ments to  apply  to  organized  society,  and  cited  various  passages 
from  this  and  other  early  works  in  substantiation  of  this  ocm- 
tention.  It  was  indeed  true  that  Brissot,  like  Rousseau,  was 
frequently  inconsistent;  and  like  Rousseau  too,  frankly  ad- 
mitted the  impossibility  of  the  logical  carrying  out  of  his  h 


^  Reeherches  philoMtphiques,  in  Bib,  phil.,  vu  823-i4. 

'  The  question  oi  righU  of  property  in  negroes  was  involved.  See  p.  i08. 
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For  instance,  in  this  very  essay  on  property  and  theft  in  which 
he  had  savagely  attacked  property,  Brissot  says  almost  in  the 
same  breath  that  property  must  be  protected;  in  the  essay  on 
the  Moyens  d'adoueir  en  France  la  rigueur  des  lots  p6nales  he 
speaks  with  a  sigh  of  regret  of  a  proposition  to  distribute  riches 
in  a  just  proportion  among  all  the  citizens  as  a  dream  of  the 
golden  age,  and  in  Le  Sang  innocent  vengi  he  declares  that  the 
triple  basis  of  the  social  contract  is  formed  by  liberty,  security, 
and  property. 

But  it  was  rather  with  the  practical  betterment  of  existing 
society  than  with  theories  concerning  the  state  of  nature  that 
Brissot  was  chiefly  concerned.  He  was  imbued,  not  merely 
with  the  sentimentalism  but  with  the  humanitarian  spirit  of 
the  age.  Voltaire  and  Beccaria,  Montesquieu  and  Filangieri, 
were  pleading  for  a  wider  toleration,  a  milder  penal  system, 
and  a  more  reasonable  legal  code.  To  this  company  Brissot 
joined  his  voice:  ''To  better  the  penal  legislation  of  all  the 
peoples  of  Europe"  was  his  somewhat  comprehensive  aim,^ 
and  it  was  to  this  end  that  he  wrote  treatises,  compiled  dic- 
tionaries, and  founded  societies.  His  fundamental  premise, 
which,  however,  far  from  being  original  with  him,  was  com- 
mon to  most  of  the  humanitarians  of  the  time,  was  that  crime 
was  in  large  measure  a  disease,  the  result  of  ignorance,  oppres- 
sion, and  poverty.  To  imagine,  therefore,  that  it  could  be 
lessened  by  severe  and  cruel  punishments  was  sheer  folly.' 

The  only  effective  way  was  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  diffi- 
culty and  to  remove  the  causes  of  crime  —  in  other  words, 
make  people  happy  and  crime  would  almost  disappear  of  it- 
self. The  particular  means  by  which  people  were  to  be  made 
happy,  Brissot  continued,  —  and  here  he  showed  the  evident 
influence  of  Montesquieu,  —  depended  in  some  measure  on 
climate,*  but  in  general  he  advocated  lowering  the  taxes,  rais- 
ing the  moral  standard,  which  in  turn  would  be  furthered  by  a 

1  Bib,  pka..  Preface,  i,  hr. 

*  Moyens  de  jfriwemr  ds$  er\m§$  §h  Frsnoi,  b  Bib,  jM.,  vi,  S. 

*  ThSorii  des  hit  mmiMtfM,  i,  118. 
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reform  of  national  education,  the  encouragement  of  arts  and 
letters,  the  extirpation  of  begging,  and  the  establishment  of 
better  police  protection,  —  in  short,  more  liberty  and  equality.^ 
But  the  process  of  education  was  slow  and  existing  crime 
must  be  dealt  with.  Here  Brissot  pleaded  for  greater  modera- 
tion. The  motives  of  the  criminal  should  be  taken  into  account, 
and  a  crime  committed  through  fear  of  death  or  because  of 
hunger  or  distr^  should  be  treated  with  more  leniency  than 
crimes  conmiitted  through  other  motives.  Theft,  for  example, 
so  often  occasioned  by  want  and  even  by  actual  starvation,  was 
punished  far  too  severely.  '*  It  is  not  the  poor  starving  wretch," 
he  declared,  *Vho  deserves  to  be  punished;  it  is  the  rich  man 
who  is  so  barbarous  as  to  refuse  to  help  his  fellow  man  in  dis- 
tress who  is  worthy  of  condemnation.''  ^  Moreover,  the  end  of 
punishment  must  be  borne  in  mind,  to  make  reparation  to 
society  or  to  the  individual  wronged,  to  warn  by  example  and 
to  prevent  the  guilty  from  doing  further  injury.*  Any  punish- 
ment which  fails  to  fulfill  these  ends  was  unjustifiable.  This 
was  true,  he  declared,  of  the  punishment  of  death,  which  not 
only  did  not  prevent  crime,  but  instead,  by  familiarizing  peo- 
ple with  the  shedding  of  blood,  offered  an  example  of  cruelty, 
and,  moreover,  involved  the  possibility  of  a  fearful  mistake.^ 
Forced  labor  would  act  as  a  better  deterrent  and  at  the  same 
time  be  more  useful  to  society.  Torture  and  mutilation  were 
almost  as  objectionable  as  the  death  penalty,  and  for  much  the 
same  reasons.^  In  fact,  the  severity  of  punishment  should  be 
moderated  and  in  all  cases  the  punishment  should  fit  the 
crime,  both  in  proportion  and  in  kind.  Crimes  against  the 
sttite  should  be  punished  more  severely  than  crimes  against 
morality,  because  they  injure  the  public  welfare,*  and  in  this 
connection  crimes  against  the  dominant  religion  should  be  pun- 

^  MoyenM  d*adoueir  la  riguewr  des  lots  pinalet. 
'  Reeherches  philosophiques,  in  Bib,  pkU,,  vi,  8S4. 
'  Moyens  (Tadoueir  la  rigyeur  des  lets  pSnale*,  8S. 
*  Ibid,,  75-83;  and  Le  Sang  innocent  vengi. 
»  Bib.  phil.,  IV,  179-80. 
'  Thkirie  des  lois  crimtnelles. 
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ished  as  anti-patriotic.^  The  state,  moreover,  should  exercise 
control  over  punishment  meted  out  by  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities, such  as  excommunications  and  exemptions,  in  so  far 
as  they  applied  to  the  individual  citizen.*  Imprisonment  for 
debt  should  be  abolished,  and  many  offenses  against  morality 
might  well  be  left  to  the  scourge  of  an  enlightened  public 
opinion. 

There  was  crying  need,  Brissot  argued  further,  of  a  radical 
change  in  the  procedure  of  the  criminal  courts.  Forced  con- 
fession should  be  abolished,  proof  by  direct  witnesses  and  by 
exi>erts  should  be  better  regulated,  circumstantial  evidence 
should  be  surrounded  by  greater  safeguards,  more  publicity 
should  somehow  be  secured,  a  fuller  commimication  of  the 
charges  should  be  made  to  the  accused  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the 
trial,  and  he  should  always  be  given  a  lawyer  for  his  defense.* 
All  this  would  tend  to  prevent  the  conviction  of  the  inno- 
cent, but,  if  in  spite  of  all  reasonable  precautions,  an  innocent 
person  should  be  convicted,  provision  should  be  made  for  re- 
paration.^ Above  all,  the  accused  must  be  separated  from  the 
convicted,  and  even  among  the  latter  there  must  be  some  divi- 
sion, according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime.*  Furthermore,  the 
bar  itself  was  in  a  state  of  decadence;  This  was  due  to  the  poor 
education  of  the  would-be  lawyer,  the  obscurity  of  the  laws, 
the  insuflScient  pecimiary  rewards  of  the  profession,*  and  the 
narrow-minded  spirit  which  pervaded  the  entire  body  of  ad- 
vocates. In  short,  in  order  to  reform  penal  legislation  the  legal 
profession  must  be  reformed.^ 

If  Brissot *s  ideas  on  penal  legislation  show  the  influence  of 
the  humanitarians,  his  ideas  on  economic  principles  show  the 

>  Moyems  tTadoueir  la  rigueur  det  loU  pSmaUt,  79-74. 

*  ThSorie  dss  lots  crimineUes, 

'  Moyens  d^adowcir  la  riguew  d£S  loU  ykwUa,  04-IlS. 

*  L§  Sang  innoemd  teng$.  Thii  work  wm  wvcrelj  critictaed  in  the  M^reun 
of  August  S,  1782. 

*  ThSorie  det  hii  erimintUM.  u  180-M. 

*  Un  ImUpendani  d  fordrt  <Ui  awoeaU  ntt  la  dScadmet  du  bamau  #fi  Franm. 
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influence  of  the  physiocrats.  Like  them  he  declared  that  the 
sole  source  of  riches  was  in  the  soil,  and  not  in  money  brought 
into  the  country  in  payment  of  exports;  and  that  to  try  to  en* 
rich  the  country  by  so  restricting  foreign  trade  that  the  exports 
might  always  be  greater  than  the  imports  and  the  balance  of 
commerce  be  in  favor  of  the  home  country,  was  sheer  futility. 
These  ideas  he  developed  at  length  in  the  work  which  he  pro- 
duced in  collaboration  with  Clavi^,  De  la  France  et  des  StaU 
Unis. 

France  and  theUnitedStates  have  need  of  each  other's  prod- 
ucts,  he  argued.  The  latter  being  a  new  country  must  first 
develop  her  agriculture,  and  meanwhile  she  must  depend  for 
her  manufactured  articles  on  Europe.  England  is  quite  alive 
to  this  situation,  and  is  bestirring  herself  to  develop  commer- 
cial relations  with  the  United  States.  France  will  lose  her  op- 
portunity. She  ought  to  act  quickly,  for  she  needs  commerce 
with  the  United  States  in  order  to  develop  her  marine,  and  at 
the  same  time  she  stands  in  need  of  those  very  raw  materials 
of  which  the  United  States  has  an  abundance.  To  this  end* 
protective  duties  should  be  removed,  or  at  least  lowered.^ 
There  must  be  liberty,  and  it  must  be  as  complete  as  possible. 
Freedom  of  trade  also  meant  to  Brissot  freedom  of  internal 
trade,  and,  above  all,  abolition  of  monopolies.  He  was  espt- 
cially  anxious  to  have  the  government  monopoly  removed  on 
tobacco  and  salt.*  Monopoly,  he  declared,  might  enrich  some 
few  individuals,  but  it  was  destructive  of  national  commerce. 

Many  other  evils,  too,  from  which  France  was  suffering  were 
due,  he  maintained,  to  inherent  injustice  in  the  government 
itself.  Rather  than  provide  charitable  institutions  for  the  poor, 
he  cried,  do  away  with  privilege,  and  you  will  find  that  there 
is  little  need  of  such  institutions.  Equality  is  the  imperative 
need.  In  this  connection,  France  might  well  learn  from  Eng- 
land where  there  exist  much  better  resources  against  injustice 

^  De  la  France,  ^S,  See  abo /otinui/ (fii  Lyoitf,  18.  For  a  fuller  sUteme&Uiee 
p.  64. 
s  De  la  France,  86. 
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and  oppression  than  in  France.^  At  the  same  time,  Brissot  was 
no  blind  admirer  of  England,  and  while  he  was  continually 
tryisig  to  extend  in  France  information  about  English  institu- 
tions, he  by  no  means  refrained  from  criticizing  their  defects. 
He  recognized,  of  course,  the  superiority  of  England  over 
France  in  that  the  English  people  through  their  representa- 
tive institutions  had  a  part  in  the  government;  but  he  agreed 
with  David  Williams  in  declaring  that  England  had  lost  much 
of  her  vaunted  political  liberty  because,  as  a  matter  of  actual 
fact,  the  people  had  no  adequate  method  of  controlling  either 
the  legislative  or  the  executive  branch  of  the  government.' 

But  if  Brissot  was  lukewarm  in  his  approval  of  England,  he 
was  most  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  for  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  there  was  hardly  a  chapter  in  any  of  his  works  in  which 
he  did  not  allude  to  the  importance  of  following  American  ex- 
ample. It  was  not  in  the  formless  and  obsolete  institutions  of 
England,  he  asserted  again  and  again,  but  in  the  free  institu- 
tions of  the  new  republic  across  the  water  that  a  people  seeking 
to  recover  its  liberty  might  find  the  true  model.'  There  was  to 
be  found  liberty,  equality,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
The  Americans  had  done  well,  he  declared,  to  avoid  following 
too  closely  the  Example  of  England  in  their  constitutions;  and 
to  illustrate  his  meaning  he  compared,  point  by  point,  the  new 
constitution  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  corresponding  English 
constitutional  provisions,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  former. 
If  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  only  showed  the  same  wisdom, 
be  added,  in  working  out  their  system  of  legislation,  they  would 
be  doubly  happy .^  In  his  theories  regarding  government  Bris- 
sot was  greatly  influenced  by  Montesquieu,  and  a  further  cause 
of  his  admiration  for  the  United  States  was  that  he  saw  there 


1  Moyma  d^adtmeir  la  rigvmr  d§i  lais  pindUi,  SS,  and  DhumeiaHon  (Tun 
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that  system  of  checks  and  balances  so  warmly  advocated  in 
Montesquieu's  U Esprit  des  lois  ;  ^  but  above  all,  he  admired  the 
United  States  because  it  was  democratic  in  spirit  and  repub- 
lican in  government.  He  was  a  thorough-going  democrat,  and 
was  constantly  preaching  equity.  **  There  can  be  a  real  senti- 
ment of  patriotism,"  he  declared,  '*  there  can  be  real  public 
welfare  only  when  the  individual  of  the  lowest  class  is  happy 
and  free."  ^  *' Political  nomenclature  itsdf  must  be  changed 
and  the  word  people  substituted  for  the  Gothic  and  disgrace- 
ful term  third  estate"  '  If  complete  equality  w&e  imprac- 
tical under  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  he  would 
have  at  least  civil  equality,  that  is  to  say,  equality  before  the 
law. 

But  however  fully  Brissot  might  adjust  himself  to  existing 
conditions,  at  heart  he  was  a  republican.  If  he  had  carried  out 
his  theories,  he  would  not  have  had  monarchy  at  all.  "Noth- 
ing that  was  unjust  could  be  good  politically,"  he  maintained, 
and  the  inevitable  limitations  of  equality  under  a  monaidiy 
were  not  consistent  with  the  fullest  justice.  It  did  not  always 
seem  to  him  wise  to  proclaim  his  conviction,  but  he  was  cer- 
tainly bold  enough  in  the  defense  of  the  alliance  of  France  with 
the  republican  party  in  Holland,  in  opposition  to  the  stadt- 
holder,^  and  in  his  criticism  of  the  systems  of  provincial 
administration  proposed  by  Necker  and  by  Turgot,  he  came 
out  with  great  frankness.  The  title  itself  of  the  latter  work 
was  courageous,  Observations  of  a  Republican^  and  the  views 
which  he  expressed  therein  did  not  belie  the  title.  ^Au- 
thority is  everything,  the  people  is  nothing,"  he  declared; 
*Hhis  is  true  of  all  monarchical  governments."*  Again:  '^The 
methods  of  a  republican  government  cannot  be  harmonised 
with  the  spirit  and  customs  of  a  monarchy."  And  finally  he 
declared  it  his  opinion  —  an  opinion  of  some  importance,  in 
view  of  his  later  attitude  —  tliat  Turgot,  in  attempting  to 

1  Le  PkOaddj^im  d  Genhe,  174. 

'  Bib.  phil.  Diseourt  priliminaire,  i,  xzxiv. 
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make  a  constitution  without  changing  the  fonn  itself  of  the 
government,  had  undertaken  anSmpossibility. 

But  putting  aside  the  question  of  the  theoretically  best  gov- 
ernment and  accepting  the  existing  monarchy,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  ref orn||B|vooated  by  Necker  and  Turgot  were 
not  thorough-going  eiMogh  fren  for  the  actual  situation.  Both 
these  reforms,  though  differing  in  detail,  provided  for  provincial 
assemblies  which  should  have  power  to  discuss  and  to  oppose 
the  taxes.  Brissot  particularly  objected  to  the  limitations  put 
upon  these  assembUes  in  Necker 's  plan;  namely,  that  they  were 
to  meet  but  rarely,  remain  in  session  only  for  a  Umited  time, 
and  not  to  correspond  with  each  other.  In  view  of  these  re- 
strictions he  declared  that  Necker,  instead  of  being  a  defender 
of  the  people,  was  really  an  advocate  of  absolute  sovereignty. 
Turgot 's  plan,  while  it  did  oppose  some  check  to  the  intendants, 
put  the  property  qualification  too  high  for  electors  of  these 
local  assemblies.  Until  a  new  ^stem  of  taxation  should  be 
established,  —  that  is,  a  tax  laid  on  land  only,  —  the  con- 
sumer ultimately  had  a  part  in  paying  the  tax  and  should  be 
recognized.  In  short,  every  consumer  of  adult  years  should 
have  a  voice  in  choosing  the  men  who  were  to  control  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  taxes.  Merely  to  apportion  the  taxes,  how- 
ever, was  not  sufficient,  and  both  plans  failed  to  go  to  the  root 
of  the  evU  in  that  they  did  not  provide  for  any  real  carUrol  of 
taxation.  To  be  of  any  practical  use,  the  provincial  assemblies 
must  have  the  right  to  refuse  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  also  the 
means  of  backing  up  their  refusal.  This  criticism  of  the  alleged 
conservatism  of  Necker  and  Turgot  is  interesting,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  they  both  fell  because  they  were  thought  to  be 
too  radical. 

Meanwhile  the  existing  taxes  were  proving  more  and  more 
inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  government,  the  Parle- 
ment  of  Paris  had  resisted  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  and  the 
minister  Brienne  in  despair  had  projected  a  declaration  of 
bankruptcy.  Apropos  of  this  situation,  Brissot  wrote  his  essay 
Point  de  banquerauU^  in  which  he  upheld  Parlement,  vehemently 
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opposed  the  declaration  of  bankruptcy,  and  declared  that  there 
must  be  no  halfway  measures,  that  thorough-going  reform  was 
needed.  This  included  the  determination  of  the  deficit,  the 
suppression  of  the  particular  taxes  under  discussion  till  the 
amount  of  the  deficit  should  be  ascertained  and  the  said  taxes 
consented  to  by  the  States-General,  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  administration  of  the  finances,  a  prompt  calling  of  the 
States-Greneral,  and  the  abolition  of  letires  de  cachet. 

To  bring  about  such  reforms  there  were  two  methods:  a  slow 
process  of  education  and  actual  revolt.  Both  of  these  methods 
Brissot  advocated,  though  he  laid  more  stress  on  the  former. 
Indeed,  a  large  part  of  his  writing  had  for  its  direct  and  avowed 
purpose  to  extend  information  and  to  educate  public  opinion. 
Such  was  his  purpose,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the  Th6oris 
des  lois  crimineUes^^  Un  IndSpendani  i  Vordre  des  avocatSt^De 
la  VSriU,*  Le  Philaddphien  d  Oenh^e^^  the  Carrespandance  unu 
veraeUe^^  Letires  sur  la  libertS  politique,  the  Journal  du  Lycte^  the 
Tableau  de  la  situation  actuelle  des  anglais  dans  les  Indes  orien- 
teles,''  Examen  critique  des  voyages  dans  VAmSrique  septentruh 
nale  de  M.  le  Marquis  de  Ckastellux,^  De  la  France  et  dee  &ati 
Unis,^  and  above  all,  in  his  Bibliothique  philosophiqtie.^  like 
the  encyclopedists,  he  would  popularize  knowledge.  He  would 
unite  men  of  letters  of  all  quarters  of  the  globe  in  a  single  body, 
so  that,  to  quote  his  own  language,  ''a  Laplander  transplanted 
to  Paris  or  Madrid  would  be  as  much  at  home  as  though  he  were 
a  Frenchman  or  a  Spaniard,  since  he  would  realize  that  as  a 
man  of  letters  he  belongs  to  aU  countries."  " 

In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Brissot  went  even 
further  and  advocated,  not  merely  a  universal  brotherhood  of 
savants,  but  of  nations.  In  fact,  he  held  ideas  which  to-day 
would  place  him  among  the  leaders  of  the  Peace  Movement 
In  his  arguments  in  De  la  France  et  des  Stats  Unis,  against  re- 
strictive tariffs,  he  declared  that  nature  evidently  meant  all 

^  See  p.  IS.  s  See  p.  19.  *  See  p.  20.  «  See  p.  tt. 
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men  to  be  brothers,^  and,  apropos  of  the  conclusion  of  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  former  colonies,  he  wrote:  "Let 
all  men,  English,  French,  Spaniards,  Dutchmen,  Catholics, 
Protestants,  Jews,  abjure  the  fatal  prejudices  which  divide 
them.  Let  them  hold  out  to  each  other  the  hand  of  friendship, 
let  there  be  no  more  distinctions,  no  more  of  that  national 
pride,  no  more  of  that  antipathy  which  dishonors  humanity 
and  stains  the  earth  with  blood."  * 

This,  however,  was  but  a  remote  Utopia.  Brissot's  imme- 
diate aim  was  to  bring  about  reform  in  existing  governments. 
Education  of  both  prince  and  people  was  necessary,  but  if  it 
happened  that  the  people  were  educated  up  to  the  necessity  of 
reform  while  the  prince  was  not,  then  revolt  might  be  necessary. 
In  fact,  revolt  occasioned  by  the  vexatious  acts  of  a  magistrate 
who  had  abused  his  power  in  injuring  the  life  or  liberty  of  his 
people  was  not  merely  justifiable  but  a  real  duty.  The  revo- 
lutions in  Holland,'  in  Geneva,^  and  in  Hungary,'  he  held  to 
be  cases  in  point,  and  wrote  at  length  in  their  justification. 

In  getting  his  works  printed,  Brissot  had  the  usual  struggle 
with  the  censorship  of  the  press.  This  censorship  was  quite 
rigorous  enough  to  justify  Beaumarchais's  famous  satire. 
*'They  all  tell  me,"  Beaumarchais  makes  Figaro  say,  ""that 
if  in  my  writings  I  mention  neither  the  government,  nor  public 
worship,  nor  politics,  nor  morals,  nor  people  in  office,  nor  in- 
fluential corporations,  nor  the  opera,  nor  the  other  theaters, 
nor  any  one  who  has  aught  to  do  with  anything,  I  may  print 
eversrthing  freely,  subject  to  the  approval  of  two  or  three 
censors."'  The  truth  of  this  satire  Brissot  might  well  have 
realized  when  he  secured  permission  to  print  his  Tableau  des 
anglais  dans  les  Indes  only  on  condition  of  submitting  each 
number  to  the  censorship  of  four  ministers.^  Considering  the 
object  of  his  work  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  was  in 

^  See  p.  40.  *  Cantspimdtme§  umittrtttU^  i«  168. 
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oontinoal  difficulties  with  the  censorship.  These  diflbmlties 
account,  perhaps,  for  the  anonjrmous  publication  of  several  of 
his  works/  and  explain  why  he  took  the  usual  eiq>edient  of 
having  so  many  of  his  books  printed  outside  of  France.  It  by 
no  means  follows,  however,  because  his  books  b(»e  the  imprint 
of  a  certain  place,  that  they  were  actually  printed  there.  AD 
of  his  works,  for  example,  which  were  marked  Beilin  came  from 
the  press  of  Neuch&tel.'  But  to  get  his  works  printed  was  but 
the  beginning  of  his  troubles;  he  then  had  the  further  difficulty 
of  getting  them  introduced  into  France.  When  he  did  secure 
a  permission,  he  could  never  be  sure  that  it  might  not  be  with- 
drawn  at  any  time.*  The  Correspondance^  for  instance,  ^riiidi 
he  had  tried  to  introduce  clandestinely,  was  seized  by  the 
French  government,  so  that  he  lost  the  whole  edition  and  was 
forced  to  mourn  at  the  same  time  the  loss  of  ten  thooaaod 
livres  and  the  destruction  of  a  work  which  he  had  hoped  mi^t 
hasten  the  reign  of  liberty  in  France.  Taught  by  this  lesscMit 
he  determined  to  be  more  cautious  and  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
his  real  object  was  reform;  to  quote  his  own  expression,  to  sub- 
stitute the  mine  for  the  open  assault.  The  mine  which  he  pre- 
pared was  an  account  of  the  English  constitution.  '^The 
French  government,  however,  fearing  to  see  much  light  thrown 
on  the  subject,  was  on  its  guard.  Some  deception  was  neces- 
sary. I  therefore  asked  permission  to  print  a  journal  which 
was  to  be  called  Le  Tableau  exact  des  sciences  et  dee  asrU  m 
Angleterre.  There  was  nothing  alarming  about  that  title»  and 
the  support  of  certain  influential  persons  secured  me  a  permit, 
to  which,  however,  was  attached  the  condition  that  the  jour- 
nal must  be  written  and  printed  in  England,  reprinted  at  Fmi 
and  submitted  to  a  very  rigorous  censure.'*  ^ 

*  At  least  three  of  his  eariy  works  were  published  anonymously. 

*  "//  y  a  de9  exemplairei  de  eeUe  idUion  [1781]  avee  dei  tUreg  ajtnOh  mprh 
coup,  gui  ^orieni  rindicaHon  ffUireeht,  Tons  des  ScriU  de  BriemA  qui  parktt 
la  rubrique  de  Berlin  ont  M  imprimis  d  NeuchAid  d^ou  Us  Staieni  emndis  ia- 
portSs  dandesHnemetU  en  France"  Edition  of  18S6  of  the  TkSorie.  Awis if 
rSdiieur,  i,  1,  note. 

<  Mhnmres,  i.  329.  «  R6ponse  ii  Urns  les  UbeOUUs^  IS. 
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The  mine  was,  in  fact,  Brissot's  favorite  mode  of  attack  and 
one  which  he  employed  in  several  other  works.  What  would 
have  been  considered  radical  and  dangerous  doctrines  if  put 
into  practice,  he  concealed,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
Thtorie  de$  Una  erimineUes  in  an  apparently  harmless  treatise  on 
the  theoretical  side  of  the  subject;  while  the  BMiothiqtie  philo- 
9opkique  was  announced  as  a  dictionary  of  information,^  and 
the  work,  De  la  France  ei  de$  BtaU  Unis  as  a  treatment  of  com- 
mercial relations.*  In  short,  the  real  object  of  all  these  works, 
as  weU  as  of  most  of  his  other  writings,  was  to  bring  about 
radical  reform  —  in  the  phraseology  of  the  declaration  of 
rights,  liberty,  equality,  and  sovereignty  of  the  people  —  by 
peaceable  means  if  possible,  but  if  necessary  by  revolution. 

The  reception  which  these  various  works  received  differed. 
Some  of  them,  such  as  the  IndSpendani  i  Cordre  des  avocaU 
and  the  Eixamen  critique  des  voyages  dans  VAwhique  septen^ 
trionale  de  M,  le  Marquis  de  ChcuUUux^  in  part,  perhaps,  be* 
cause  of  their  polemic  nature,  attracted  considerable  attention 
and  provoked  the  criticism  of  journalists  and  pamphleteers.' 
The  work,  De  la  France  ei  des  Etais  Unis^  though  it  was  like* 
wise  criticized,  seems  to  have  had  much  success  on  its  own 
merits.^  Brissot,  indeed,  complains  that  the  journals  paid  no 
attention  to  it,  but  at  least  it  was  translated  into  sevo^  lan- 
guages.* Some  of  his  other  works  apparently  found  but  few 
readers  besides  the  censors.  According  to  Potion,  who,  however, 
as  Brissot's  friend,  was  perhaps  prejudiced,  they  deserved  a 
better  fate.  Le  Sang  innocent  tengS^  he  declared,  was  full  of 
energy  and  eloquence,  the  letters  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  were 
veritable  masterpieces,  and  the  Bibliolhique  pkHosopkique,  if  it 

1  JTiaioifM.  I,  tM.  >  Seep.  48. 

*  The /iiilpmiafii  d  foribv  <ii«  oaoeiitt  created  A  gicat  furor  amo^ 

ben  of  Uie  bar.  A  couple  of  pampbleU  were  written  againft  it  and  stept  taken 
to  wippicM  it.  Biblioihiqw  fhOomtjikigys^  vu  S4i.  On  tbe  Exawten  eritiqutt 
•ee  the  Journal  ds  Paris  of  Norember  16. 1786,  for  a  dcfenae  of  ChatteUuz*a 
opinioaof  theQuakcn. 

^  See  the  Mereur$  poliHqtis  of  June  SO,  1787,  for  an  attack  <mD$ta  Frames 
and  for  the  aniwen  of  Briaiot  and  Claviire. 

*  See  Bibliogmphy. 
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had  only  been  the  work  of  a  writer  with  an  already  establislied 
reputation,  would  have  been  celebrated  far  and  wide.^  Ab  a 
matter  of  fact,  Brissot's  writings  at  best  were  comparativdy 
little  known,  and  were  it  not  for  their  relation  to  his  subsequent 
important  political  career,  they  might  remain  forgotten. 

The  reason  for  his  failure  as  a  writer  is  not  far  to  seek.  He 
was  not  original.  What  he  said  had,  for  the  most  part,  been 
said  before  by  such  writers  as  Montesquieu  and  Rousseau, 
Diderot  and  Voltaire,  Beccaria  and  Filangieri.  Moreover,  it 
had  been  said  more  effectively.  The  trouble  with  Brissot  was 
that  he  was  so  absorbingly  interested  in  kno^edge  for  its  own 
sake  that  he  did  not  realize  the  necessity  of  clothing  it  in 
pleasing  garb.  He  had  a  prodigious  memory  for  all  that  he 
read '  and  so  keen  a  relish  for  information  as  such  that  he 
sometimes  forgot  'Hhat  there  b  nothing  so  bite  as  a  fact.'*  His 
constant  impulse  to  popularize  knowledge,  and  to  teach  othen 
what  he  had  just  learned  himself,  would,  as  M.  Aulard  re- 
marks, have  been  pedantic  if  it  had  not  been  so  generous  and 
disinterested.  But  he  was  always  in  too  much  haste  to  popu- 
larize to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  form.  To  quote  M.  Aulard 
again:  ''What  Brissot  lacks  as  a  writer  b  style.  .  • .  He  is  dear 
and  fluent,  but  his  pen  runs  along  without  any  attention  to 
form,  his  only  care  being  to  get  down  all  he  has  to  say.'*  '  At 
the  same  time  his  writing  is  simple  and  direct,  but  he  was  ladl- 
ing in  a  light  touch,  the  ability  to  make  an  abstruse  subject 
attractive;  and,  moreover,  he  had  absolutely  no  sense  of  humor. 
In  one  or  two  of  his  early  works  he  made  use  of  sarcasm,  but 
he  soon  realized  that  sarcasm  was  not  his  forte,  and  abandoned 
it.  His  work,  further,  is  unrelieved  by  imagery  or  imaginatioiL 
Although  he  was  sentimental  to  a  degree,  one  can  hardly  ocm- 
ceive  of  him  as  a  writer  of  real  poetry.  When  roused  by  great 
emotion,  his  writing  became  forceful,  but  ordinarily  it  lacked 
force,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  lacked  finish. 

But,  although  Brissot's  writing  is  not  of  great  importance 

^  Potion,  Notice  sur  Brissot,  Vatel,  n,  224-S4.  *  Ibid^  n« 

*  Aulard,  Les  OrcUeurs  de  la  UgisUUive,  u  228,  227-28. 
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88  literature,  in  connection  with  his  future  career  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  shows,  as  has  been  seen,  the  interests 
of  a  reformer.  It  also  shows  a  reformer  who,  on  little  provoca- 
tion, would  become  a  revolutionist.  In  the  first  place,  he  was 
tremendously  in  earnest.  That  he  had  a  mission  he  did  not 
doubt,  nor  did  he  lack  aprophet'sconfidencein  its  righteousness. 
His  BiUiolhique  philosapkique^  to  take  but  a  single  example, 
was  to  be  useful  to  his  own  age  and  useful  to  posterity.  In  the 
variety  of  his  interests  and  in  his  unceasing  efforts  for  reform 
of  all  kinds,  he  suggests  Benjamin  Franklin,  but  unlike  Frank- 
lin, he  had  not  the  vestige  of  a  sense  of  humor,  and  took  all  the 
world,  including  himself,  with  profound  seriousness.  As  a  con- 
sequence, he  was  often  unable  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of 
others,  and  so  did  not  come  to  an  understanding  of  the  men 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  But  even  men  with  whom  he  failed 
to  make  connections  and  who  were  inclined  to  mock  at  his 
seriousness  could  not  help  but  admire  his  enthusiasm,  even 
when  it  seemed  to  them  misplaced  to  the  point  of  absurdity. 
This  enthusiasm  was  not  always  disinterested.  He  was 
intensely  ambitious  for  himself,  as  well  as  for  his  cause,  and  in 
whatever  else  he  was  lacking  he  did  not  lack  belief  in  his  own 
powers.  From  very  early  childhood  he  made  large  plans  and 
was  possessed  of  abundant  confidence  to  carry  them  out.  Noth- 
ing could  daunt  him.  He  was  ready  to  write  on  the  most  ab- 
struse subjects.  While  his  companions  were  painfully  strug- 
gling with  the  rudiments  of  a  foreign  language,  or  striving  to 
master  the  elements  of  legal  studies,  or  enjoying  plays  in  their 
native  tongue,  Brissot  was  working  out  a  theory  of  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  writing  treatises  on  canon  law,^  and  laying 
plans  for  a  theater  for  foreign  plajrs.'  Witness,  too,  his  schemes 
for  aU-indusive  philosophical  dictionaries,  for  international 
societies  and  universal  brotherhoods,  not  to  mention  his  temer- 
ity in  bringing  them  to  the  attention  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  time.  With  this  ambition  went  an  indefatigable 
perseverance.  His  faith  in  his  ultimate  success  was  such  that 

>  See  p.  7.  *  See  p.  11. 
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nothing  could  discourage  him.  If  one  distinguished  critic  dis* 
approved  of  his  work,  he  submitted  it  to  another;  if  one  edition 
of  a  book  were  suppressed,  he  prepared  a  second;  if  his  cher- 
ished plans  for  a  newspaper  did  not  meet  with  a  ready  wel- 
come, he  sought  new  friends  and  began  again. 

His  optimism  equaled  his  ambition  and  his  perseverance, 
with  the  result  that  he  often  undertook  impossible  schemes* 
He  established  newspapers  for  which  there  was  no  demand,  he 
entered  into  unwise  business  arrangements  for  the  publication 
of  his  works,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  slightest  encourage- 
ment he  embarked  with  a  light  heart  on  undertakings  from 
which  more  cautious  people  would  have  shrunk  in  dismay. 
With  the  same  breath  in  which  he  expressed  contempt  for  those 
vain  persons  who  thought  they  could  compile  dictionaries  and 
edit  newspapers,  he  had  the  temerity  to  announce  a  dictionaiy 
and  a  newspaper  of  his  own,  in  supreme  confidence  that  he 
could  succeed  where  others  had  failed.^ 

These  qualities  account  both  for  Brissot's  success  and  for 
his  failure.  It  needs  no  prophet's  vision  to  see  in  his  earnest- 
ness, ambition,  and  optimism  a  leader  in  the  approaching 
Revolution.  But  the  defects  of  those  very  qualities  —  the 
over-seriousness,  the  stubbornness  which  would  not  abandon  a 
hopeless  scheme,  and  the  optimism  which  would  not  see  in- 
surmountable  obstacles  —  explain  also  why  his  career  finally 
ended  in  failure. 

1  De  la  VSritS,  141M8. 


CHAPTER  IV 

bbissot's  tbavbls  in  the  united  states 

Among  his  many  and  varied  interests  no  subject  had  for 
Brissot  a  greater  charm  than  the  United  States.  It  epito- 
mized for  him  the  liberty  and  democracy  which  he  had  longed 
for  in  France,  and  furnished  the  ideal  toward  which  he  hoped 
to  see  France  progress.  In  pursuance  of  this  ideal  he  was  al- 
ways referring  in  his  writings  to  American  example  as  a  model, 
not  only  for  France,  but  for  all  Europe. 

Works  dealing  with  America  had,  therefore,  a  special  fas« 
cination  for  him.  Tbia  was  particularly  true  of  Crivecceur's 
Letters  of  an  American  Farmer^  Crivecoeur,  like  Brissot,  was 
an  admirer  of  America;  and  after  reading  his  book  Brissot  felt 
sure  that  he  had  found  a  congenial  spirit  and  hastened  to  make 
his  acquaintance.  It  was  Cr^veoceur's  criticism  of  slavery  and 
his  appreciation  of  the  Quakers  which  especially  won  Brissot's 
heart;  and  when  shortly  afterward,  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux, 
in  his  Voyages  dans  FAmSrique  septenirionale^  ventured  to  ex- 
press opinions  not  altogether  favorable  to  the  negroes  and  the 
Quakers,  Brissot  seized  the  cudgels  in  defense  of  Crivecceur 
and  rushed  into  the  arena  with  more  zeal  than  discretion.  His 
weapon  was  a  pamphlet  which  he  called  an  Examen  critique^* 
in  which  he  compared  Chastellux  most  unfavorably  with  Crive- 
coeur,  and  boasted  of  his  friendship  with  the  latter.*  Chastel- 
lux's  book,  Brissot  declared,  contained  poison,  for  he  had  had 

^  Publiihed  in  London  euiy  in  1788,  and  in  FVance  in  1784,  under  Uie  title 
ol  Lettres  tfun  cuUiwaUur  awUneain,  Saini^okn  d$  Crhte&ur,  by  R.  de 
CrevecGBur*  295—06. 

*  ExawieneriHqued0$woyageidttnsrAwUnqM0mpi€ninomaUd$MMManp^ 
de  CkatUUux,  ou  LeUrt  d  M.  U  Marquis  d§  CluaUUux  dams  laqtuUe  <m  Hifuis 
ffineipaUmeiU  ses  opimimu  9ur  Ut  Qyahtn^  ntr  Us  migrss,  ntr  U  psupU  st  nr 
tkoMtns, 

•  SaiM^okm  d$  Cr^MMmr,  by  R.  de  CrireocMir. 
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the  audacity  to  assert  that  the  Quakers  were  guilty  of  Jesuit- 
ism, were  indifferent  to  the  public  good,  and  were  averse  to 
shedding  blood;  though  when  it  came  to  commercial  profit  they 
were  ready  enough  to  sell  provisions  at  a  high  price,  to  foe  as 
well  as  to  friend.  In  answer  Brissot  maintained  that  Chastd- 
lux  produced  no  evidence  to  substantiate  his  statements,  and 
that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about.  The  com- 
parison with  the  Jesuits  was  most  unfair,  Brissot  continued, 
since  the  Quakers  did  not  try  to  exert  authority,  had  no  ambi- 
tion, and  were  decidedly  tolerant.  To  furnish  provisions  to 
both  Americans  and  English  was  not  a  crime,  neither  was  it  a 
crime  to  demand  a  good  price  for  them.  The  Quakers  had, 
moreover,  a  high  standard  of  morality,  and  their  religion  was 
not,  as  Chastellux  seemed  to  think,  a  subject  for  jest.^  As  for 
their  political  ideas,  Chastellux  had  asserted  that  they  were 
indifferent  to  the  public  good.  If  by  that,  Brissot  retorted, 
Chastellux  meant  that  they  were  indifferent  to  the  disputes  of 
sovereigns,  it  might  be  true,  but  indifferent  to  the  interests  of 
himianity  they  certainly  were  not,  as  witness  their  work  for 
the  negroes.  On  this  latter  subject,  too,  Brissot  differed  from 
Chastellux,  and  took  umbrage  at  his  claim  that  the  negroes  had 
not  the  sensitiveness  of  the  whites;  they  ivere  equally  sensitive, 
he  maintained.  ChasteUux  and  he  were  once  again  in  disagree- 
ment on  the  importance  of  the  art  of  war.  To  pay  it  the.  atten- 
tion which  Chastellux  did,  Brissot  declared,  was  to  favor  aris- 
tocracy. This,  indeed,  was  the  root  of  the  whole  difficulty. 
Brissot  and  Cr^vecoeur  in  their  attitude  toward  America  weit 
in  sympathy  with  democracy,  and  Chastellux  was  not.  But 
Cr^vecoeur  was  not  wiUing  to  go  as  far  as  Brissot,  and  as  Chas- 
tellux and  Cr^vecoeur  had  common  connections,  Brissot's  at- 
tack on  Chastellux  and  defense  of  Cr^vecoeur  put  the  latter 
in  a  very  embarrassing  position,  and  involved  him  in  a  contro- 
versy much  against  his  will.* 

^  Brissot  admitted,  however,  it  might  be  because  Chastellux  did  not  midc^ 
stand  the  English  language  that  he  found  their  service  amusing. 
*  SaitUrJohn  de  Crheccnir,  by  R.  de  Cr^vecceur,  ISO,  162.  See  p.  70.  Abo 
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Brissot's  interest  in  the  negroes  and  their  protectors,  the 
Quakers,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  as  a  possible  place 
for  emigration,  inspired  him  with  an  ardent  desire  to  make  a 
journey  himself  to  the  new  world.  One  obstacle  stood  in  the 
way,  —  he  had  no  money.  His  first  thought  was  to  apply  for 
a  government  position  of  some  kind  which  would  take  him  to 
America.  He  accordingly  drafted  a  note  to  M.  Colonne,  set- 
ting forth  the  desirability  of  collecting  information  about  the 
new  world  which  might  be  useful  to  France,  and  stating  as  his 
special  qualifications  for  such  a  mission  his  researches  on  the 
relation  of  England  to  India,  his  numerous  works  published 
with  a  utilitarian  purpose,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  the  English  constitution.^  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  application  was  ever  sent.  At  all  events,  it  came 
to  naught.  The  idea  then  occurred  to  him  of  getting  some  sort 
of  a  private  endowment.  He  knew  several  persons,  he  wrote, 
who  might  be  willing  to  join  together  for  this  object,  and  in 
general  for  ''all  projects  tending  to  favor  liberty  and  the  prog- 
ress of  the  light."  To  extend  the  connections  of  France  in 
America  would  be  the  apparent  object.*  This  frank  avowal  of 
his  purpose  made  the  scheme  look  very  like  an  underhand  at- 
tempt to  further  his  own  personal  ends  under  the  cloak  of  a 
public  enterprise  for  the  general  good.  And  this  would  have 
been  the  case  had  he  been  working  solely  for  his  own  interest, 
but  though  he  may  have  had  visions  of  wealth  to  be  gained  for 
himself  through  land  speculation,  the  situation  was  saved  by 
his  firm  conviction  that  in  trying  to  bring  about  closer  relations 
between  France  and  the  United  States,  he  toas  working  for  the 
public  good,  and  especially  for  the  advancement  of  France. 

To  this  end  he  called  in  his  friends,  Claviire,  Crivecceur, 
and  Bergasse,  and  in  company  with  them  organized  a  OallO' 
Amtricaine  society.  As  the  society  was  to  be  universal  in  its 

Journal  d$  Paris,  November  16,  1786,  where  Phflippe  Mauri,  under  the 
name  of  Ferri,  defends  ChMteUux  againft  the  attadn  oif  BriMot;  nnd  Nouwtau 
Voifoge  ds  Brissoi,  n,  100. 
1  Dnii  of  a  letter  to  Colonne,  April  4,  1786.  Corr§9jfimdamD$,  90-WL 
•  Bough  drmf t  ol  a  plan  for  a  Tpsrage  to  America.  Corr§$pomdamc^  M-OS. 
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scope,  it  was  only  fitting  that  there  be  no  religious  qualification 
required  for  membership  in  it,  but  that  it  be  open  to  men  of  all 
faiths  and  creeds.  ^  '*  To  be  useful  to  both  the  old  world  and  the 
new,"  Brissot  wrote,  in  speaking  of  their  aims,  such  **is  the 
purpose  of  this  society.  Everything  which  is  connected  with 
this  end  is  to  be  the  object  of  its  attention.  It  is  to  be  composed 
of  men  of  every  country,  of  every  profession,  of  every  religion, 
provided  they  are  capable  of  devoting  themselves  constantly 
and  seriously  to  the  good  of  humanity."  ^ 

Their  plans  for  universal  good,  irrespective  of  national  dif- 
ferences, received  a  slight  check  from  Philips,'  Brissot's  F.ngR<4p 
friend,  to  whom  he  had  written  asking  for  information  on  the 
state  of  English  commerce.  In  reply  PhiUps  wrote  that  while 
he  could  answer  most  of  Brissot's  questions,  he  gave  him  fair 
warning  that  he  himself  was  too  good  an  Englishman  to  sacri* 
fice  the  interests  of  his  country  to  friendship,  and  that,  in  eon- 
sequence,  he  would  undertake  nothing  which  might  tend  to  di- 
minish English  commerce.^  Not  at  all  daunted  by  this  rebuff, 
they  continued  their  plans.  Persons  possessed  of  ideas  or 
information  useful  to  them  were  to  be  sought  out;  En^ish 
and  American  newspapers  were  to  be  secured,  and  the  society 
in  seeking  the  good  of  France  was  to  devote  itself  not  only  to 
furthering  the  external  relations  of  France,  but  also  to  impror- 
ing  its  moral  and  economic  condition  within.  It  would  be  ill- 
advised,  however,  they  decided,  to  speak  too  freely  of  their 
larger  purpose.  In  their  prospectus,  therefore,  they  announced 
the  society  as  an  organization  for  the  dissemination  of  inf omu^ 
tion  concerning  France  and  the  United  States,  with  a  view 
to  promoting  closer  conmierdal  relations  between  them.  The 
membership  was  to  be  limited,  consisting  of  twelve  persons  in 
Paris,  twenty-four  in  the  provinces,  the  same  number  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  an  indefinite  number  in  other  tonigk 

^  Proo^^^verbavx  de  la  SoeUU  OaUo'Amhicaine.  Corretpondaneet  111. 

*  Dela  France  (edition  of  1791),  400,  note. 

*  James  Philips,  an  English  Quaker  and  bookselier  with  whom  BriMot  M 
on  terms  of  friendship. 

^  Correepondanee,  107. 
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countries.  For  admission  to  resident  membership  a  unanimous 
vote  was  necessary.  Quality,  rather  than  quantity,  was  thus 
emphasized,  perhaps  with  a  further  idea  of  making  the  society 
attractive  by  reason  of  its  ezclusiveness.  Although  the  mem- 
bers among  themselves  may  have  cherished  large  schemes  for 
the  universal  good,  their  discussions  were  of  a  decidedly  prac* 
tical  character.  Brissot,  for  instance,  presented  a  memoir 
drawn  up  by  a  member  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society, 
giving  a  list  of  trees  indigenous  to  America,  which  might,  with 
profit,  be  naturalized  in  France.  In  turn  he  proposed  to  bene- 
fit America  by  introducing  a  new  French  process  for  the  cheaper 
manufacture  of  paper.  ^  The  work  of  the  society  at  home  was 
soon  somewhat  interrupted  by  the  departure  of  Crdvecoeur  for 
New  York,  where  he  went  to  take  up  his  work  as  Consul  of 
France.  It  was  an  opportunity,  however,  for  the  extension  of 
the  influence  of  the  society  in  America,  and  Crdvecoeur  set  out 
charged  with  the  mission  of  spreading  abroad  news  of  its  prin- 
dples  and  purpose.' 

As  one  contribution  to  this  immediate  end,  that  of  establish- 
ing better  commercial  relations  between  France  and  the  United 
States,  Brissot  had  undertaken  to  write  a  book  dealing  with 
economic  conditions  in  the  two  countries.  That  there  was 
great  need  of  such  a  book  he  was  convinced.'  He  was  equally 
convinced,  at  least  at  first,  of  his  own  ability  to  meet  that 
need;  but  soon  finding  the  task  rather  too  much  for  him,  he 
sought  and  secured  the  cooperation  of  Clavi^re.  This  work, 
De  la  France  ei  de$  £iaU  UtuB^  was  therefore  published  under 
their  joint  names.^ 

>  FffK)h^9erhaMZ  d§  la  SoeiSii  OaJkhA wUneaint.  Correspondanee,  1OS-S0. 

*  Ibid^  1S4-86. 

*  As  one  excuse  for  his  work,  Brissot  quoted  •  reniArk  of  Thomes  Fune: 
**J0  r^wkorqutfoi  qu$  j#  n'ot  pas  emeon  mt  urns  dheripHon  ds  CAmiriquefaiU  «■ 
Eurap§  9ur  UJUSiiii  d»  laquMs  cm  pnuM  compUr**  De  la  Fratwe^  7. 

*  D§la  France  et  det  £taU  Unie,  au  d§  rimporianee  de  la  r^volutum  de  VAwiir^ 
iqme  pour  U  homk$ur  de  la  Framee;  dee  rapporte  de  ce  royauwu  ei  dee  £taU  Umie, 
dee  a»amia§ee  rieiproquee  qu*Ue  peuwemi  reHrer  de  Uure  liaieone  de  cosmisros,  ei 
mifin  de  la  eihtaHoa  aeiueUe'dse  StatS'Umie.  See  p.  00. 

The  title-pege  contmips  the  f oUowiog  psMsge  from  a  speech  ol  LafsycUe  to 
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The  argument  —  already  referred  to  in  connection  with 
Brissot's  writings  —  was  developed  with  care»  and  was  sup- 
ported by  much  material  drawn  from  documentary  sources. 
It  was  as  follows:  France  can  derive  much  profit  from  the 
American  Revolution,  in  the  first  place  because  that  revolution 
has  increased  human  knowledge  and  furthered  the  reform  of 
social  prejudices;  and  in  the  second  place,  because  it  has  made 
people  see  the  value  of  commerce.  England  is  most  alive  to  the 
latter  point  and  is  now  bestirring  herself  to  develop  commeidal 
relations  with  the  United  States.  England  is  better  informed 
on  the  subject  than  France,  owing  to  the  better  understanding 
there  of  the  theoretical  science  of  commerce,  and  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  press.  ^  France  also  ought  to  bestir  herself »  but  in 
the  first  place  her  ignorance  must  be  dissipated. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  end  to  be  attained,  Brissot  and 
Clavi^re  then  proceeded  to  lay  down  general  principles  of  com- 
mercial relations.  Direct  conmierce,  they  argued,  is  better  than 
indirect,  and  cheaper;  mutual  interest  is  the  surest  means  of 
sustaining  commerce  between  two  nations;  the  prosperity  ct  a 
nation  does  not  consist  in  a  cash  balance  in  its  favor;  metals 
are  not  real  riches;  the  only  way  of  estimating  correctly  the 
increase  of  commerce  is  by  the  increase  of  the  population. 

Mutual  interest,  they  continued,  that  most  important  he- 
tor  in  developing  conmierce,  exists  between  France  and  the 
United  States.  France  needs  new  markets  in  which  to  dispose 
of  her  superfluous  productions,  to  encourage  her  manufactures, 
and  to  employ  labor.  Commerce  with  the  United  States  would 
tend  to  better  conditions  in  France,  and  moreover,  all  is  ript 
for  it,  for  just  as  France  needs  a  market  for  her  manufactured 

the  American  Congress:  "Le  jxusS  anme  TaUiaitee  de  la  France  awee  Im  fftoft 
Unis,  Varenir  ne  fait  qu'tigrandir  la  penpecHve,  ei  Von  verra  m  imMfiitr  m 
rapports  qu*un  commerce  indtpendant  et  avantageux  doU  prodmre^  em  raitam  it 
ce quit  est  mieux  connu.*' 

The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  American  Congress  and  the  friends  cf  thi 
United  States  in  both  hemispheres. 

^  In  this  work  Brissot  made  frequent  comparisons  betweeo  ''^fHiiri  sad 
France,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 
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articles,  the  United  States  needs  those  articles.  As  a  new  coun« 
try,  the  latter  must  first  develop  her  agriculture  and  de- 
pend on  Europe  for  manufactured  goods.  At  the  same  time, 
she  can  furnish  in  exchange  her  own  raw  products. 

Among  the  things  which  she  can  obtain  from  France  are 
wine,  brandy,  oil,  olives,  dried  fruits,  cloth,  linens,  silks,  ribbons, 
and  hats.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  needs  the  raw  products 
of  America,  such  as  tobacco,^  fish,  whale  oil,  candles,  grain, 
and  materials  for  shipbuilding.  All  this  commerce,  Brissot  and 
Clavi^  held,  should  be  encouraged  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent;  the  old  idea  of  maintaining  a  balance  of  trade  was 
absurd  and  erroneous.  Moreover,  —  and  this  was  a  pivotal 
point  of  their  thesis,  —  there  should  be  the  least  possible  inter- 
ference with  trade  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Freedom,  not 
protection,  was  the  law  of  nature.  *'It  is  a  misfortune,"  they 
wrote,  *'that  the  United  States  was  not  able  from  the  start  to 
adopt  so  noble  a  system;  that  in  order  to  pay  the  public  debt, 
they  were  forced  to  have  recourse  to  this  miserable  system 
of  ancient  governments — to  tax  foreign  merchandise.  Every 
other  tax  except  that  upon  the  soil  is  a  source  of  error.  It  is  in 
consequence  of  such  errors  that  there  has  arisen  in  Europe  that 
system  of  protective  duties  for  national  industry,  whose  effect 
is  to  mislead  governments  till  they  are  persuaded  that  they 
have  in  their  hands  a  creative  force  equal  to  that  of  the 
Ahnighty."« 

Finally,  they  declared,  there  is  no  reason  to  hesitate  to  em- 
bark on  this  conunerce  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
United  States.  Despite  reports  to  the  contrary,  it  is  by  no 
means  in  a  desperate  condition.  There  is  no  anarchy;  the  war 
with  the  Indians  will  not  last;  the  troubles  over  paper  mon^ 
are  but  local.   There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  why  France 


here  deab  with  the  govenimeot  monopoly  of  tobaooo.  He  wouM 
have  this  removed,  and  would  favor  a  plan  proposed  by  Lafajrette,  by  which 
leal  tobaooo, coming  into  theoountry,  would  be  fubject  only  to  a  very  moder- 
ateduty.  Tbenif  it  were  desirable,  a  further  fuminight  be  paid  for  pcnniaiioa 
to  manufacture  and  tell. 
>  Df  la  Frane$,  ttS. 
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should  profit  by  her  opportunity,  and»  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
her  ability,  develop  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States.^ 
The  investigations  in  which  Brissot  had  engaged  in  order 
to  write  this  work  only  increased  his  longing  to  make  a  journey 
to  the  new  world,  in  order  to  see  for  himself  the  conditions 
which  he  had  been  describing.  About  a  year  after  its  publica- 
tion the  longed-for  opportunity  came,  not  through  the  govern- 
ment, as  he  had  at  first  hoped,  but  through  his  friend  Clavi^ 
who,  with  two  other  gentlemen,  had  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment to  speculate  in  the  American  debt.'  Some  one  was  needed 
to  go  to  America  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  Brissot  was 
precisely  the  man  they  wanted.  He  was  already  in  cone* 
spondence  with  the  chief  authors  of  the  American  Revolution; 
he  was  well  informed  on  conditions  in  America,  and  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  financial  situation.*  He  was  aooord- 
ingly  offered  the  chance,  and  he  eagerly  seised  it.^  Mr.  Danid 
Parker,  who  was  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  Ameri- 
can speculators,  William  Duer  and  Andrew  Craigie,  and  who 
seems  to  have  been  back  of  the  whole  proceeding,  wrote  to  the 
latter,  in  Brissot's  behalf,  and  pointed  out  that  in  addition  to 
Brissot's  other  qualifications,  the  fact  of  his  having  been  known 
as  a  literary  man  would  make  him  a  safe  agent  as  he  wouM  not 
be  suspected  of  any  financial  schemes.* 

^  A  oontemporary  criticism  from  an  Engtiah  point  of  view  is  of  inierert.  It 
is  from  the  Monthly  Review,  lzxvi,  593.  ''Messrs.  Clavite  mnd  De  WanriDe 
are  spirited  writers,  but  sometimes  they  are  too  violent.  The  ardor  of  libcrtj 
is  liable  to  break  out  into  the  flame  of  licentiousness,  unless  restrained  by  tkt 
superior  judgment  of  calm  and  unbiased  reasoners.  The  authors  are  justly  f» 
tiUed  to  the  united  thanks  of  the  French  and  the  Americans;  for  th«j  hvm 
plainly  shown  the  mutual  advantages  that  may  accrue  from  a  oommcrckl 
intercourse  between  the  two  nations;  and  they  have,  at  the  same  tioM^  gins 
a  just  view  of  a  foreign  trade  and  the  benefits  thence  arising." 

'  The  names  of  the  two  gentlemen  were  Stadinsld  and  Caseoove^  -—  tit 
latter  an  Amsterdam  banker.  Carreipondanee,  179. 

*  For  a  letter  to  Jefferson  making  inquiries  as  ^to  the  public  debt*  M 
Appendix  A. 

«  Potion,  Notice,  m  Vatel,  Charlotte  Corday  et  lee  Oifondine,  n,  2S6. 

*  Parker  to  Andrew  Craigie,  June  2, 1788,  Craigie  Papers,  Amerioui  Alrti* 
quarian  Society.  See  Appendix  A. 
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His  contract  provided  that  he  was  to  start  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  and  on  his  arrival  at  New  York  he  was  to 
seek  information  on  the  following  points:  first,  the  present 
total  of  the  domestic  debt  of  Congress;  second,  the  price  at 
which  contracts  for  that  debt  are  sold;  third,  what  are  the  best 
contracts;  fourth,  the  way  in  which  the  interest  is  paid;  fifth, 
the  probable  date  of  reimbursement;  sixth,  events  in  the 
United  States  —  such,  for  example,  as  the  ratification  by  the 
states  of  the  new  plan  for  a  federal  system — which  might  affect 
the  stabiUty  of  the  debt;  seventh,  the  debts  of  each  of  the 
states.  As  soon  as  he  secured  any  useful  information,  he  was 
to  inform  each  of  the  three  men  respectively,  and  he  was, 
moreover,  not  to  give  to  any  one  else  such  information  as  might 
lead  to  rival  speculation.  On  the  other  hand,  Claviire,  Cas- 
enove,  and  Stadinski  agreed  to  pay  Brissot  ten  thousand  livres 
for  the  expenses  of  his  journey  and  investigations,  and  to  give 
him  besides  a  commission  on  their  purchase  in  American  funds.  ^ 

This  was  to  Brissot  a  heaven-sent  opportunity.  Though 
commissioned  to  study  financial  conditions,  he  now  had  the 
chance  which  he  had  long  sought,  to  investigate  the  state  of 
the  negroes  and  to  make  connections  between  their  bene- 
factors, the  Quakers,  and  the  society  of  the  Ami$  des  Noirt^ 
which  he  had  just  established  in  Paris; '  and  incidentally,  per- 
haps, to  substantiate  his  arguments  against  Chastellux. 

In  the  second  place,  he  wished  to  investigate  the  country  as 
a  possible  place  of  settlement.  He  was  thoroughly  weary  of  the 


>  Cemirai  ds  Brismd  omc  CUmhe,  CoMnom^  §1  Stadinski^  four  sa  wiiitiom 
OUT  Btaii  Unit.  ContMfondtmce^  179-61. 

Aocsoffdiiig  to  Potion,  be  aaked  only  that  his  eipeima  be  paid.  NoHm  mr 
Brutoi,  Vatel.  n.  296. 

Briteot  evidently  took  every  meant  to  inform  himedf  on  financial  questioni^ 
aa  if  evident  by  a  rough  draft  of  a  qmsttitmmain  on  matten  pertaining  to  the 
debt  of  the  United  States.  It  oonsifta  diiefly  of  answen  to  questiont  previomriy 
propounded.  Corrupomdanet,  181-64.  Similar  notes,  questions,  and  answers. 
Including  a  list  of  questions  propoiit§  par  M,  Siadin$ki,  are  found  in  an  inter- 
esting ooOecUoo  of  Brissot's  papers  loaiwd  to  the  writer  by  M.  Charles  VcUaj, 
ofPhris. 

•  Seep.  164;  iflsiotre^ n, 74. 
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limitations  imposed  by  despotism,  and  had  formed  a  tenta- 
tive plan  with  some  of  his  friends,  to  emigrate  to  America. 
Brissot  had  a  good  deal  of  the  frontiersman  in  his  make-up, 
and  the  prospect  of  establishing  a  permanent  home  for  him- 
self on  the  borders  of  civilization  appealed  to  his  adventurous 
disposition.  Before  embarking  on  such  an  enterprise,  however, 
some  preliminary  investigation  was  desirable.  This  Brissot 
now  proposed  to  make.^  He  not  only  had  a  general  plan,  but 
was  incidentally  considering  certain  definite  places  as  feasible 
for  settlement,  as  is  evident  from  the  character  of  the  informa- 
tion he  was  seeking.  These,  for  instance,  are  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  he  noted:  ''What  kind  of  goods  would  one  need  to 
bring  from  France  for  family  use?**  "What  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Mohawks  is  the  best?  **  **  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
be  somewhere  along  the  Hudson?'*  ''Would  there  be  any 
hope'*  —  and  here  crops  up  Brissot's  never-ceasing  desire  to 
take  part  in  public  affairs  —  "for  a  Frenchman  who  settled 
there,  of  being  elected  to  the  county  assemblies?"  "What  is 
the  cost  of  the  passage  from  France  to  New  York  for  each  per- 
son,—  for  a  child?***  A  third  motive  —  one  which  at  the 
time  he  naturally  said  less  about  —  was  to  learn  in  Amarica 
the  means  of  bringing  about  a  like  revolution  in  France.' 

For  this  task  of  investigating  American  conditions  Brissot 
was  well  fitted.  He  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the 
country;  he  was  already  in  correspondence  with  some  of  its 
most  famous  men;  ^  he  had  valuable  letters  of  introduction;  * 
and,  moreover,  he  was  possessed  of  considerable  reputation  as 
a  writer  on  America — all  of  which  gave  him  an  unusual  chance 


^  Eiponse ^ tons les libeiliHes, 25.  Seet^lUpliquedsJ.P.Bru9oiiLSiami9' 
las  CUrmont,  9. 

'  Thu  is  a  part  of  the  same  questionnaire  in  which  financial  matten  are  <fif- 
cussed.  Correepondance,  184-86.  Similar  lists  of  questions  on  agriculttml  life 
in  the  United  States  are  found  in  M.  VeUay*s  collection,  referred  to  above. 

»  Projet  de  dSfense,  MSmoires,  n,  275. 

^  For  instance,  announcement  is  made  in  the  Choraeay  Caialogtie  of  1858,  cf 
sixty-five  letters  addressed  to  Brissot  by  Americans.   Correspomdamee^ 
tissement,  11.  See  Bibliography. 

*  Lafayette  gave  him  a  letter  to  Washington.  Comepomdanee^  IM. 
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to  increase  his  acquaintance  and  to  acquire  further  knowledge. 
He  was,  therefore,  no  casual  traveler,  jotting  down  what- 
ever happened  to  strike  his  passing  fancy.  In  his  own  opinion 
there  were  three  requisites  for  the  traveler  whose  joumeyings 
were  to  be  useful  to  others:  he  must  be  well  informed  regarding 
the  country  he  is  to  visit;  secondly,  —  to  quote  Brissot's  own 
words,  —  he  must  have  a  ''plan  of  observation";  and,  thirdly, 
he  must  not  be  content  with  a  superficial  view,  but  must  make 
a  thorough  investigation  for  himself.^  All  three  of  these  re- 
quirements Brissot  met  fairly  well.  In  preparation  for  his 
work,  De  la  France^  he  had  used  all  the  books  on  the  subject 
on  which  he  could  lay  his  hands;  as  for  a  "plan  of  observa- 
tion,'* he  was  ready  with  a  definite  outline  of  points  to  be 
observed;  and  finally,  his  stay  in  America,  although  cut  short 
by  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  in  France,  was  of  suffi- 
cient length  for  him  to  make  observations  of  thoroughness. 
Between  his  arrival  in  Boston  in  July,  1788,  and  his  departure 
from  America,  at  the  end  of  the  same  year,*  he  traveled  from 
Boston  to  Virginia,'  visited  numerous  educational  and  phil- 
anthropic institutions,  saw  something  of  the  workings  of  the 
government,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  men  of  note. 
Among  these  were  John  Adams;  General  Heath;  General  Han- 
cock, Governor  of  Massachusetts;  James  Madison;  Hamilton; 
Warren  Mifflin;  Colonel  Duer;  Griffin,  the  President  of  Con- 
gress; Franklin;  Temple  Franklin,  his  grandson;  Miers  Fisher; 
Cr^vecoeur;  De  Moustier,  the  French  ambassador;  and  Gen- 
eral Washington.^ 

*  Souweau  Voyage,  preface,  zzxri.  '  See  p.  85  and  note. 

'  From  the  dates  o^  his  letten  and  other  evidence,  the  following  itinerary 
may  be  given:  July  i4  at  Boston;  from  thence  by  way  of  Cambridge,  Spencer, 
Brookfield,  Spring6eld,  Hartford,  Wethenfield,  Middletown.  New  Haven, 
Fair6eld,  Rye,  New  RocheUe,  to  New  York,  August  9.  From  New  York,  Au9> 
ttst  95,  by  way  of  Newark,  Trenton,  Bristol,  to  Philadelphia.  By  October  t  he 
was  back  in  Boston.  From  there  he  visited  Salem,  Beverly,  Newburyport, 
Portsmouth,  and  Andover.  October  It,  he  left  Boston  for  Providence,  whence 
be  went  by  boat  to  New  York,  and  thence  to  Philadelphia,  Chester,  Wilmin^ 
too,  and  Mount  Vemon. 

«  Nauweau  Voyage,  u  1^-5%  Mh4l^  908,  981,  Sit;  n,  t50. 
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Despite  his  advantages  of  language,  infonnation,  wide  in- 
terest, an  extended  acquaintance,^  and  the  means  of  increasing 
it,  Brissot  nevertheless  lacked  one  essential  requisite  for  readi- 
ing  sound  conclusions  concerning  what  he  heard  and  saw.  He 
was  already  prejudiced  in  favor  of  American  institutions.  To 
him  America  was  the  seat  of  liberty  and  the  home  of  freedom, 
and  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  him  to  see  anything  but  good 
in  her  customs  and  institutions.  Moreover,  having  set  forth 
in  print  views  favorable  to  America,  he  was  naturally  anxious 
to  substantiate  his  preconceived  idea.  To  such  an  extent  was 
this  the  case  that,  when  certain  foreign  consuls  who  had  lived 
in  America  for  some  time  attempted  to  point  out  to  him 
weaknesses  and  dangers  in  American  life,  he  refused  to  credit 
their  statements  or  to  listen  to  their  opinions.'  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  too,  that  interest  in  furthering  emigrati<m  to 
America  led  him  to  look  on  the  situation  with  a  favorable  eye.* 

But  although  Brissot  observed  to  prove  a  thesis  and  wrote 
to  set  an  example,  he  was  never  insincere,  and  always  endeav- 
ored to  set  down  conditions  as  he  saw  them.  He  usually  saw 
them,  however,  in  a  rosy  light.  From  the  American  point  of 
view,  this  bias  of  Brissot's  is  not  without  compensation.  The 
time  of  his  journey  was  just  at  the  end  of  the  govemmeni 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation;  the  new  constitution  had 
been  drawn  up  and  its  fate  was  now  hanging  in  the  balanoe. 
The  period  was,  in  truth,  a  critical  one  in  the  history  of  tbt 

1  With  but  two  exceptions  Brissot  seems  to  have  been  received  everywhere 
with  the  utmost  cordiality.  These  two  exceptions  were  the  French  ambftmdoiv 
M.  De  Moustier,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Cr^vecceur.  See  Saini^okn  ii 
Crhecceur,  by  R.  de  Cr^vecoeur,  162,  note.  As  to  the  latter,  we  have  onlly  the 
details  given  by  Brissot  himself.  Brissot  says  in  his  MSmoire*  (n,  60)  that 
Cr^eccBur  barely  received  him,  kept  him  only  one  ni^t,  and  gave  him  ao 
introductions.  This  seems  strange  in  view  of  their  recent  friendly  idalicNii 
in  the  SociSU  Oallo-AnUrieaine.  Brissot  says  it  was  because  Cr^veoaeur  WM 
dependent  on  the  ambassador  De  Moustier.  But  the  Voyage  contains  at  leiit 
twenty  times  the  praise  of  Cr^vecoeur,  who  must  have  aided  him.  Perhapa  thi 
account  in  the  memoirs  is  colored  by  later  events. 

*  Nouveau  Voyage,  preface,  xxxiz. 

>  See  p.  88,  note,  for  a  critidsm  of  his  account  of  the  Scioto 
being  too  favorable  for  <me  interested  in  it. 
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United  States,  but  the  judgment  of  a  man  who  saw  in  these 
conditions,  not  a  comparison  with  earlier  prosperity  and  later 
stable  government,  but  a  contrast  with  far  worse  conditions  in 
France,  served  to  show  wherein  those  years,  even  at  the  worst, 
held  hope  for  the  future. 

In  the  spring  of  1788  Brissot  set  out  for  this  new  country, 
sailing  from  Havre  on  the  Caio.^  It  was  characteristic  of  his 
insatiable  thirst  for  information,  and  of  his  desire  to  spread  it 
abroad,  that  just  before  starting  he  should  write  an  account 
of  the  country  through  which  he  had  passed  on  his  way,  and 
of  the  city  of  Havre.  Finally,  on  June  S,  he  sailed  away  on  his 
voyage  of  discovery,  pessimistic  for  the  land  which  he  was 
leaving,  but  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  future  of  America,  and 
for  his  possible  part  in  it.  His  experience  on  the  sea  was  the 
common  one  of  having  moments  of  regret  that  he  had  ever 
left  dry  land,  but  he  soon  recovered  his  usual  health  and  spirits, 
and  also  his  characteristic  interest  in  every  new  detail  of  his 
surroundings:  the  kind  of  food  served,  where  it  was  obtained^ 
the  life  of  the  sailors,  and  the  fishing  vessels  they  met.  Much 
of  his  time  was  naturally  devoted  to  reading  and  studying 
English.  One  outcome  was  a  theoiy  —  a  not  unusual  result 
with  Brissot  —  that  in  order  to  bring  different  peoples  nearer 
togeth^,  an  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  produce  a  greater  sim* 
ilarity  in  their  languages,  by  incorporating  the  terms  and 
phraseology  of  one  in  the  other.' 

Finally,  after  a  voyage  of  fifty-one  days,  Brissot  arrived  at 
Boston,  the  d4th  of  July.  It  was  to  him  a  momoit  of  supreme 
happiness.  He  was  fleeing  from  despotism,  and  was  about  to 
enjoy  the  life  of  a  people  who  were  in  the  actual  possession  of 
that  liberty  and  equality  which  everywhere  else  was  regarded 
as  a  chimera.  He  was  eq>ecially  delisted  to  find  himself  in 
Boston,  the  first  dty  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  English.  He 
was  charmed,  he  declared,  to  see  how  different  it  was  from  the 

>  Craigie  to  D.  IVtfker.  July  C7.  178a.   Cnigb  Fw^n,  AoMckan  Ami- 
qotfkui  SocieCy. 
*  Nommtu  Voifa§$,  u  91-109.; 
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disagreeable,  noisy  whirlpool  of  Paris.  He  was  especially  im- 
pressed with  the  absence  of  that  restless,  bni^  seeking  for 
pleasure  which  characterized  his  fellow  oountiym^i;  and  **of 
that  proud  and  haughty  air  of  the  Englishman/*  ''Here  was 
simplicity,  goodness,  and  that  dignity  of  man  which  is  the  pos- 
session of  those  who  realize  their  liberty  and  who  see  in  their 
fellow  men  only  brothers  and  equals."  * 

He  did  not,  however,  allow  the  delightful  novelty  of  his  new 
surroundings  to  distract  him  from  the  business  of  the  important 
commissions  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  and  without  delay 
he  made  connections  with  Andrew  Craigie  and  other  specula- 
tors to  whom  he  had  been  especially  commended.*  They  were 
only  too  ready  to  follow  Parker's  suggestion  in  his  note  of  in- 
troduction,' and  pay  Brissot  every  attention,  as  it  was  with  his 
assistance  that  they  hoped  to  carry  through  a  scheme  of  **  great 
magnitude."^  This  scheme,  the  two  parts  of  which  were 
closely  connected,  consisted  in  a  speculation  in  the  American 
debt  and  in  western  lands,  and  the  assistance  of  European 
agents  was  indispensable.  They  accordingly  made  much  of 
Brissot.  Indeed,  their  fear  that  he  might  be  made  use  of  by 
some  one  else,  hastened  the  development  of  their  plans,*  while 
Brissot  on  his  side  was  anxious  to  further  profitable  investp 
ments  for  his  friends  at  home.  The  result  of  their  conmioii 
interests  and  ambitious  undertakings  was  a  contract,  dated 
October,  1788,  which  reads  in  part  as  follows  :  — 

Articles  of  Agreement  entered  into  and  fully  agreed  upon  betwixt 
J.  Peter  Brissot  de  Warville  for  himself  and  Stephen  Clavi^re  d  the 
Kingdom  of  France,  and  William  Duer,'  and  Andrew  Craigie  ol  the 
State  of  New  York,  viz. : 

The  parties  mutually  agree  and  covenant  with  each  other  to  use 

*  Nouveau  Voyage,  h  110-11. 

*  Craigie  to  D.  Parker,  July  27,  1788.  Craigie  PM>ers,  American  Aatiqai^ 
rian  Society. 

*  See  above,  p.  66.  *  Duer  to  D.  Parker,  November  5, 1788.  ML 

*  Craigie  to  D.  Parker.  December  S,  1788.  Ibid,  See  Appendix  A. 

*  William  Duer  was  bom  in  England,  in  1747.  After  serving  with  C^vt  in 
India,  he  gave  up  army  life.  Coming  to  New  York  on  busineai,  he  settled  then^ 
and  took  the  part  of  the  colonists  in  the  Revolutiooary  War.  He  was  known  as 
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their  best  exertions  to  form  an  association  whose  object  of  negotia- 
tion [tic]  shall  be  as  follows: 

To  obtain  from  the  Court  of  France  a  transfer  of  the  debt  due  to 
that  crown  from  the  United  States; 

To  get  such  transfer  ratified  by  the  United  States;  and  to  obtain 
such  a  convention  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  due 
thereon,  as  shall  be  judged  most  advisable  by  the  parties  interested  in 
the  transfer; 

To  purchase  from  time  to  time  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  do- 
mestic debt  of  the  United  States  as  they  shall  be  able  to  procure,  and 
on  such  terms  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Company,  or  the  parties 
interested  in  their  behalf,  to  manage  such  speculation; 

To  obtain  such  loans  of  money  as  may  hereafter  be  judged  neces- 
sary by  Congress,  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  interest  of  their  debt» 
foreign  and  domestic,  and  to  discharge  the  other  exigencies  of  the 
Union.^ 

It  was  further  agreed  that  Mr.  Daniel  Parker  should  be 
authorized  to  accede  to  the  agreement  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
subscribing  parties.  With  the  other  plans  of  Craigie  and  Duer 
—  the  Scioto  land  speculation  '  —  Brissot  was  not  so  immedi- 
ately connected,  and  the  canying  out  of  his  part  of  the  specu- 
lation in  the  debt  he  had  to  defer  till  his  return  to  France. 

Meantime,  his  personal  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
United  States  could  not  but  be  increased.  One  of  the  first 
things  that  struck  him  was  the  spirit  of  tolerance  which  pre- 
vailed. Judging  from  the  LeUres  d*un  ctUHvaieur  amirieaint 
he  had  expected  a  ''ferocious  Piesbyterianism,"  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find*  instead,  a  wide  tolerance  in  practice,  and  little 
reference  to  dogma  in  the  pulpit. 

In  their  manner  of  life,  espedaliy  in  their  picnics  and  their 
tea-drinkings,  the  Americans  seemed  to  him  to  resemble  the 
English.'  Another  thing  which  struck  him  was  a  growing  spirit 
of  commercial  rivaliy  with  England.  It  was  this  spirit  which 

a  bold  ipeculatar  and  luocettful  financier.  After  the  resignfttion  of  Robert 
Morris  as  superintendent  of  finanoi,  he  became  secretary  of  the  treaiory  boaid. 
(See  Belote.  The  Seiolo  SpeaUaHtm,  14,  note.) 

>  Cont9y(mdano$^  M6,  Sit.  See  also  the  Craigie  Papers,  American  Anti- 
qvarian  Society. 

•  See  p.  S5.  •  Nmmam  Vo^a§€,  u  11»-10;  l»-iO. 
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was  leading  to  so  rapid  a  development  of  manufactures  of  aO 
kinds.  But  he  also  remarked,  as  a  natural  corollary,  in  a  coun- 
try devoted  chiefly  to  commerce,  that  the  sciences  had  not 
reached  a  very  high  d^^ree  of  develc^ment.  Exertion  to  the 
absence  of  intellectual  life  he  found,  however,  at  Cambridge, 
and  with  all  that  he  saw  there  he  was  delighted  —  the  quiet 
peace  of  the  place,  its  proximity  to  Boston,  the  type  of  presi- 
dent and  professors  of  Harvard,  its  library  and  equipment.^ 

With  the  men  whom  he  met  he  was  also  much  pleased,  and 
especially  with  the  simplicity  in  which  they  lived.  To  see  men 
who  had  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  American  Revdu- 
tion  pursuing  the  occupation  of  farmers,  seems  to  have  caused 
him  a  momentary  surprise,  but  he  was  none  the  less  delisted 
that  so  simple  a  life  was  adopted  by  the  nation's  leaders.  He 
was  especially  impressed  with  John  Adams,  as  an  example  of 
a  statesman  who  had  returned  to  his  plow  from  the  court  cf 
kings.  **I  have  seen  Adams,*'  he  wrote,  '*  occupied  in  the  culti- 
vation of  his  farm,  forgetting  the  r61e  which  he  played  when  ht 
trampled  under  foot  the  pride  of  his  king,  that  king  who  had 
set  a  price  upon  his  head,  and  who  was  forced  to  receive  him 
as  ambassador  from  a  free  country.  Sudi,  surely,"  he  added, 
rising  to  a  comparison  with  classic  times,  **were  the  gjeneralf 
and  ambassadors  of  the  glorious  epodis  of  Rome  and  Greece; 
such  were  Epaminondas,  Fabius  and  Cincinnatus."  Eh)ldiiif 
such  an  exalted  opinion  of  Adams,  he  was  distressed  to  find 
that  he  did  not  have  great  faith  in  the  possibility  of  much 
liberty  in  France.  "He  does  not  even  believe,"  Brissot  addl 
sorrowfully,  "that  we  have  the  right,  according  to  our  old 
States-Grcneral,  of  asking  that  no  tax  be  laid  without  the  oon* 
sent  of  the  people."  * 

But  whatever  view  Adams  might  hold  of  the  poeaibilitief 
of  a  republican  form  of  government  for  other  nations,  Brissot 
was  ready  to  admit  that  Adams  himself  was  a  fine  ^'^y^Mmpte  ol 
republican  virtues.  Nor  was  he  the  only  notable  exanqile  of 
such  virtues.    Brissot  was  also  much  impressed  by 

^  Nou9§au  Voyagt,  u  130-86.  •  Ihid.,  u  I4l^-4tr. 
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Heath,  Samuel  Adams,  and  Hancock,  the  Governor  of  Ma9- 
sachusetts.  ''General  Heath  was  one  of  those  worthy  imita- 
tors of  the  Roman  Cindnnatus;  for  he  does  not  like  the  Ameri- 
can Cincinnati;  their  eagle  seemed  to  him  a  gew-gaw,  suitable 
only  for  children.  .  .  .  With  what  joy  did  this  respected  man 
show  me  all  parts  of  his  farm !  What  happiness  he  enjoyed  there ! 
He  was  a  true  farmer.  ...  A  glass  of  cider,  which  he  presented 
to  me  in  the  spirit  of  good  comradeship,  seemed  to  me  superior 
to  the  most  exquisite  wines."  ^  Of  Samuel  Adams  he  said: 
*'He  has  the  republican  virtues  to  an  unusual  degree,  im- 
peccable uprightness,  simplicity,  modesty,  and  above  all, 
severity;  he  is  unwilling  to  have  any  capitulation  with  abuses. 
He  fears  the  despotism  of  virtue  and  ability  as  much  as  the 
despotism  of  vice.  In  spite  of  his  love  and  respect  for  Wash- 
ington, he  voted  to  deprive  him  of  his  command  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  time."'  In  General  Hancock,  Brissot  found  another 
example  of  courage,  patriotism,  and  democracy.  This  sim- 
plicity Brissot  perceived  was  common  to  the  people  at  large. 
It  seemed  to  him  the  very  basis  of  their  high  standard  of 
morality,  and  he  was  never  weary  of  calling  attention  to  its 
various  manifestations.  The  secret  of  this  general  high  standard 
of  morality,  he,  in  common  with  Rousseau,  attributed  to  a 
rural  life,'  and  as  substantiating  his  belief,  he  adduced  the  fact 
that  nine  tenths  of  the  Americans  lived  in  the  country.^ 

After  a  stay  of  some  two  wedcs  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  Bris- 
sot set  out  for  New  York  and  niiladdphia.  The  journey  from 
Boston  to  New  Yoric  was  accomplished  in  four  days,  but  at  the 
expense  of  a  four  o'clock  start  eadi  morning.*  The  inconven- 
iences of  travel  appeared  to  Brissot  sli^t,  however,  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  France.  If  the  roads  left  much  to  be  de- 
sired, the  stage  coaches  seemed  to  him  infinitely  superior  to 

1  Saweau  Voyage,  h  ISO,  *  /W^  l.  15t. 

*  Ihid.,  Preface,  xii.  But  tee  p.  88^  wlicfe  he  sttribotei  this  Ugh  itADdard 
flf  mormlity  to  liberty. 

*  He  excepted,  however,  the  pJantstSon  life  of  the  Sooth,  on  aooount  of  the 
inequAlitiei  iniepumbljr  ooonected  with  ilsTCfy. 

i  Ibid^  u  157. 
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the  lumbering  diligences  of  his  own  countiy.  Moieovery  the 
absence  of  any  class  distinctions  between  travelers  delighted 
him  beyond  measure.  '"These  carriages,"  he  explains,  "keep 
up  the  idea  of  equality.  The  member  of  Congress  is  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  shoemaker  who  elected  him;  they  fraternize  and 
chat  together.  You  see  no  person  here  taking  upon  himself 
those  important  airs  which  you  too  often  meet  with  in  France. 
In  that  country,  for  instance,  a  gentleman  would  blush  to 
travel  in  a  diligence;  it  is  a  common  carriage;  you  never  know 
with  whom  you  may  be  thrown.  .  .  .  The  artisan  or  the  laborer 
who  finds  himself  in  any  one  of  these  stages  with  a  gentleman, 
keeps  still  and  attends  to  his  own  business,  or,  if  he  does  take 
part  in  the  conversation,  he  does  his  best  to  rise  to  the  levd 
of  others."  ^  At  the  inns,  too,  Brissot  was  pleased  with  the 
spirit  of  good-comradeship  which  existed  between  the  tavern 
keepers  and  their  guests,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  spirit  of 
servility,  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  servants  did  not 
expect  fees. 

The  contrast  between  American  women  and  French  women 
also  greatly  impressed  him.  On  this  subject  Brissot,  like  evciy 
Frenchman,  before  or  after  him,  who  has  come  to  Americt, 
had  much  to  say.  Like  every  Frenchman,  too,  he  was  atmA 
with  the  freedom  with  which  American  women  went  about 
unattended.  He  often  met  them  driving  or  riding  alone  on  the 
country  roads,  and  was  constantly  surprised  that  their  doing 
so  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  provoked  no  comiDcnt 
or  criticism.  It  argued  well,  he  thought,  both  for  the  safety  of 
the  roads  and  the  morals  of  the  community.  Wherever  he  went 
he  was  impressed  with  their  freedom  and  lack  of  affectatioB 
—  a  forcible  contrast  to  the  manners  of  women  in  Franoe.* 

He  noted  with  pain,  however,  beginnings  of  what  he  con- 
sidered old-world  luxury  and  formality.  This  was  i>articuIaHy 
true  of  New  York,  where  the  dress  of  the  women,  the  deguit 
equipages  and  the  luxurious  tables  betokened  a  growing  taste 
for  display.'    The  introduction  of  carpets,  which,  he  ooDh 

^  Noweau  Voyage,  i,  83^-50.     *  Ibid,,  i,  183;  see  alio  113, 8ff5.     •  iUL.I,M. 
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plained,  was  due  to  English  influence,^  was  one  of  the  luxuries 
which  he  deplored.  The  increasing  study  of  music  also  gave 
him  concern,  and  he  uttered  a  pious  wish  that  the  women  of 
Boston  might  never  be  taken  with  the  malady  of  desiring  per- 
fection in  the  musical  art.*  The  prevalent  use  of  the  cigar  dis- 
gusted him,  though  he  thought  that  it  had  the  advantage  of 
assisting  reflection  by  interfering  with  the  smoker's  inmiediate 
response  to  queries  or  arguments. 

After  the  luxury  of  New  York,  it  was  a  great  relief  to  Brissot 
to  visit  the  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania,  among  whom  simpUcity 
still  reigned.  He  had  solenmly  espoused  their  cause,  against 
the  aspersions  of  Chastellux,  and  through  their  common  inter- 
est in  the  slave  trade,  had  made  connections  with  some  of  their 
members.  He  naturally  met  a  very  cordial  reception,  and  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing,  at  first  hand,  their  mode  of  life,  and 
of  visiting  various  charitable  institutions  under  their  control. 
All  that  he  saw  only  served  to  corroborate  his  former  opinions, 
and  in  describing  their  virtues,  he  never  missed  the  chance  to 
give  a  fling  at  Chastellux,  and  to  hold  up  his  attitude  to  ridi- 
cule. Discussing  two  of  their  chief  peculiarities,  their  refusal 
to  take  an  oath  and  to  bear  arms,  he  declared  that  their  ob- 
jection to  an  oath  was  no  indication  of  a  wish  to  escape  re- 
sponsibility for  their  actions.  He  could  wish,  however,  that 
since  the  war  of  the  colonies  against  Great  Britain  was  justi- 
fied by  that  divine  principle  which  authorizes  resistance  to 
oppression,  they  had  seen  fit  to  take  part  in  it.  But  as  they 
were  consistent  in  their  action,  and  as  their  neutrality  did  not 
mean  a  secret  attachment  to  the  British,  he  held  that  it  was 
unjust  to  persecute  them.  It  was  their  simplicity  which  most 
attracted  him.  He  took  pleasure  in  contrasting  their  worship 
with  that  to  which  he  was  accustomed;  their  life  with  that 
of  the  French.  "What  a  difference,"  he  writes,  "between  the 
simplicity  of  this  and  the  pomp  of  the  CathoUc  worship. 

^  For  hit  Mpenkmi  on  the  English  BriMot  wai  ■harply  critidied  in  a 
review  of  the  trmveU,  in  the  MofM^  Rnuw  for  1791«  p.  6S1. 
s  A'oiffMii  Voya§§^  u  112;  u.  80. 
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Reformation  in  all  its  stages  has  diminished  its 
It  is  thus  that  hmnan  reason  progresses  towards  perfection.**  ^ 
And  again:  "'SimpUcity,  candour  and  good  faith  characteriie 
the  actions,  as  well  as  the  discourses  ot  the  Quakers.  Th^  are 
not  affected,  but  they  are  sincere;  they  are  not  polished  bat 
they  are  humane;  they  have  not  that  wit  —  that  sparkling  wit 
—  without  which  a  man  is  nothing  in  France,  and  with  which 
he  is  everything;  but  they  have  good  sense,  sound  judgment, 
upright  hearts  and  honest  souls."  * 

While  at  Philadelphia  he  also  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
Franklin,  for  whom  he  had  long  cherished  a  prcrfound  admira- 
tion, and  who  seemed  to  him  the  very  embodiment  of  all  the 
virtues.  **I  have  found  in  America,*'  he  wrote,  ''many  ea> 
lightened  politicians,  many  virtuous  men;  but  I  have  seen  no 
one  who  appeared  to  me  to  possess  in  so  high  a  d^pree  as  Frank* 
lin  the  characteristics  of  a  true  philosopher.** ' 

One  reason  for  Brissot's  keen  interest  in  the  Quakers  was,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  their  conunon  enthusiasm  in  work  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and  ot  slavery.  The  sodeticf 
formed  by  them  seemed  to  him  the  most  adequate  agenm 
possible.  Through  his  connection  with  the  Amis  det  ATom,  in 
Paris,  he  was  brought  into  relation  with  like  societies  in  Americi, 
was  everywhere  received  by  them  with  cordiality,  was  shown 
every  courtesy,  and  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  aevenl 
branches.  The  work  which  he  saw  accomplished  in  the  growing 
sentiment  against  the  slave  trade,  and  in  the  North  against 
slavery  itself,  encouraged  him  to  hope  for  a  like  success  on  the 
part  of  his  own  society.  In  his  enthusiasm  he  seems  to  have 
gone  too  far  and  to  have  displeased  even  the  Quakers  them- 
selves by  the  extravagance  of  his  praise,  while  the  Penn- 
^Ivania  Dutch,  the  Methodists,  and  others  complained  thtt 


^  Sotueau  Voyage^  u  C90. 

'  Ihid,,  n,  ISO.  He  followed  the  Quaker  enunple  of  amplicity  by  kftvim 
his  hair  unpowdered  at  a  time  when  powder  was  the  almost  univcnal 
Quoted  from  Beaylieu,  by  Aulaid,  Oraieurs  de  la  UgitlaiiMt  U  219. 

*  SouMou  Voffoge^  n,  SIS. 
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they  too  had  worked  against  slavery,  and  that  to  ascribe  all 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  negro  to  the  Quakers  alone  was  most 
unjust.^ 

In  addition  to  organized  societies,  Brissot  had  two  other 
means  to  suggest  which  would  tend  towards  the  abolition  of 
slavery:  the  substitution  of  maple  sugar  for  the  sugar  cane, 
and  the  emigration  of  negroes  to  Africa.  The  first,  he  claimed, 
would  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  slave  labor,  and  would,  in 
itself,  be  a  profitable  enterprise;  the  second  would  add  greatly 
to  the  happiness  of  the  negro.  It  would,  in  turn,  be  directly 
advantageous  to  commerce,  for  the  African  negroes  would  be 
civilised  by  contact  with  the  colonists  from  America,  and  the 
civilisation  thus  established  would  create  new  markets  for 
Europe. 

He  was  most  optimistic  in  regard  to  the  capacity  of  the 
negro  for  civilization.  The  statement  of  Chastellux  that  *'it 
is  not  only  the  slave  who  is  beneath  the  master;  it  is  the  negro 
who  is  beneath  the  white  man,'*  he  denied  in  toto^  and  as* 
serted  on  the  contrary  that  the  reason  why  the  negro  had  not 
risen  was  not  because  he  lacked  ability,  but  because  the  white 
man  kept  him  down.  In  order  to  substantiate  this  opinion, 
Brissot  made  throughout  his  trip  a  special  study  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  negro.  He  visited  numerous  schools  for  colored 
children,  and  was  always  delighted  whenever  he  was  able  to 
dte  marked  instances  of  ability.  As  a  further  confirmation 
of  his  belief  that  the  difliculty  with  the  negro  was  not  hered- 
ity, but  environment,  he  noted  the  contrast  between  the  free 
negroes  of  the  North  and  the  slaves  of  the  South.*  His  feeling 
on  this  subject  was  so  strong  that  it  prevented  a  full  enjoy- 
ment of  that  part  of  his  journey  which  lay  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  Even  his  admiration  for  Washington  was  clouded  j 
by  the  realization  that  be  was  a  slave-owner.  Brissot,  indeed, 
in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  Mount  Vernon,  tried  to  convert 

1  See  letter  of  November  tt,  1701,  to  BriMot,  Apparently  from  Frauds 
Dopoot  Scioio  Pftpen,  New  York  Hbloffiosl  Society. 
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Washington  to  his  own  views.^  Washington,  however,  while 
protesting  his  sympathy  for  the  movement  as  a  whole,  main- 
tained that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  in  Virginia  for  radical 
action  against  slavery,  to  which  Brissot  retorted  that  he  was 
mistaken,  and  that  it  would  be  a  task  worthy  of  Washington 
to  begin  the  revolution  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  emancipa- 
tion. He  failed,  however,  to  convince  him  that  the  moment 
was  favorable  for  the  formation  of  an  anti-slavery  society.' 

In  all  other  respects  Brissot  greatly  admired  Washington. 
His  was  another  example  of  the  ideal  private  life  of  a  great 
man.  "'You  have  heard  him  compared  to  Cincinnatus,"  Bris- 
sot wrote,  "  the  comparison  is  well  made.  This  celebrated  gen- 
eral is  nothing  more  at  present  than  a  good  farmer,  constantly 
occupied  in  the  care  of  his  farm,  as  he  calls  it,  in  improving  the 
methods  of  farming,  in  building  bams.  .  .  .  Everything  has  an 
air  of  simplicity  in  his  home;  his  table  is  good,  but  there  is 
no  display,  and  everything  in  the  domestic  arrangements  is 
well  regulated.  Mrs.  Washington  superintends  the  whole,  and 
combines  the  qiudities  of  an  excellent  farmer's  wife  with  that 
simple  dignity  which  ought  to  characterize  a  woman  whose 
husband  has  acted  the  greatest  part  in  the  theater  of  human 
affairs." » 

In  the  general  economic  problems  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  the  special  problem  of  the  negro,  Brissot  was  dee^dly 
interested.  The  treatment  of  the  Indian  involved  certain  dif- 
Acuities,  he  admitted,  but  some  of  the  trouble  had  been  brou^t 
on,  it  seemed  to  him,  by  the  whites,  by  their  own  conduct,  and 
might  have  been  avoided  if  all  the  whites  in  their  dealings  with 
the  Indians  had  followed  the  example  of  the  Quakers.  The 
Indians  might  be  led  to  accept  European  civilization,  thou|^ 
it  was,  perhaps,  not  altogether  desirable  that  they  should;  but 
at  least  with  skill  and  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  whiteii 
more  peaceable  relations  might  be  established.^ 

Not  only  a  general  state  of  peace  was  to  be  looked  for,  but 

^  Brissot  was  indebted  to  Lafayette  for  a  letter  of  introduction.  See  p.  flL 
*  Nouveau  Voyage,  n,  44.         *  Ibid.,  n,  265-67.         «  Ibid,,  ii,  497-SL 
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commercial  prosperity.  Commerce  with  the  East  Indies  was 
being  developed  and  both  imports  and  exports  were  increasing.  ^ 
This  seemed  to  Brissot  a  hopeful  sign,  particularly  in  its  bear- 
ing on  the  ability  of  the  Americans  to  pay  their  debts.  He  was 
in  fact  much  more  ready  to  listen  to  the  optimistic  opinions  of 
Adams  as  to  the  future  of  America  than  to  the  doubts  of  the 
French  ambassador.  It  was»  moreover,  a  favorable  time  for 
pr>Alnng  a  study  of  economic  conditions.  Western  expansion 
was  just  beginning,  and  manufactures  were  springing  up.  Some- 
thing of  the  future  development  of  the  frontier,  as  well  as  of  the 
geographical  lines  along  which  it  was  to  advance,  Brissot  seems 
to  have  perceived.  He  speaks,  for  example,  of  the  commercial 
advantages  which  New  York  State  would  acquire  through  the 
connection  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  Rivers  with  the  Great 
Lakes  by  a  series  of  canals; '  and  of  the  possibilities  of  ex- 
pansion beyond  the  Mississippi.  Unlike  many  Americans  of 
the  time,  he  saw  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  Western  states^would 
separate  from  the  Union.  He  predicted,  on  the  contrary,  that 
in  case  Spain  were  so  foolish  as  to  insist  on  closing  the  Mis- 
sissippi, these  states,  instead  of  transferring  their  allegiance  to 
Spain,  would  rise  in  their  might  and  drive  her  out  of  her  west- 
em  possessions.' 

This  question  of  western  expansion  was  not  merely  a  matter 
of  public  interest  to  Brissot,  it  was  also  of  vital  personal  con- 
cern, because  of  its  bearing  on  a  possible  place  of  settlement  for 
himself,  his  family,  and  his  friends.  The  future  of  America  was, 
after  all,  less  important  to  him  than  the  present  and  practical 
problems  of  a  prospective  settler.  **What  was  the  price  of 
land?"  "What  were  the  wages  of  a  farm  laborer?"  "Was  it 
easy  to  get  labor?"  "How  much  land  would  it  take  to  sup- 
port a  man,  his  wife,  and  two  or  three  children?"  These  were 
some  of  the  points  on  which  Brissot  was  seeking  information.^ 

Brissot*s  wife,  meanwhile,  was  likewise  preparing  for  life  in 
America.  Hemust  not  forget,  she  wrote  to  him,  to  let  her  know 

>  Noweau  Vofage,  n.  SSi,  98S,  997.     •  Ihid^  u  tt4.     >  Ibid.,  n.  4Sft-SS. 
*  SceM.  VcUayfoollcctiooofaolctrrfcrrediosboTcp.  STaadnole. 
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what  they  would  need  for  the  journey,  particularly  for  the 
ocean  voyage.  What  would  life  be  like;  how  much  comfit 
would  th^  be  likely  to  have;  what  must  th^  bring  with 
them?^ 

Although  as  a  place  for  his  own  settlement  the  Mohawk  Val- 
ley and  Pennsylvania  seem  to  have  been  the  regions  he  most 
seriously  considered,  lands  further  west  also  claimed  his  atten- 
tion. He  was  keenly  alive  to  the  diflSculties  of  individual  set- 
tlement, and  welcomed,  as  a  means  of  overcoming  them,  the 
formation  of  land  companies.* 

He  foresaw  with  clearness  something  of  the  future  of  western 
expansion,  but  it  would  have  taken  a  wiser  man  than  he  to 
foresee  the  material  inventions  which  were  to  develop  that 
western  territory,  by  making  its  water-ways  so  tremendously 
important.  The  primitive  steamboat  which  he  saw  being  ex- 
perimented with  on  the  Delaware,  seemed  to  him  merely  an 
interesting  novelty;  it  was  too  expensive,  too  cumbersome^ 
and  required  too  many  men  to  operate  it,  to  be  very  useful.' 

But  if  Brissot  failed  to  perceive  the  means  by  which  the 
country  was  to  be  developed,  of  its  capacity  for  develc^mcnt 
he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt.  The  taxes  appeared  to  him  la 
be  low,  at  least  in  comparison  with  those  of  France.  Laige 
families  were  common;  prices,  if  judged  by  the  ordinary  cost 
of  living,  and  not  by  the  tavern  charges,  were  moderate;  andy 
what  seemed  most  remarkable  of  aU,  there  were  few  signs  of 
extreme  poverty,  except  in  the  large  cities.  The  striking  ex- 
ceptions to  this  prosperity  were  in  Rhode  Island  and  New 
Jersey,  where,  as  a  result  of  a  craze  for  paper  mon^,  eoonomie 
distress  prevailed. 

The  existence  of  paper  money  was  one  of  the  few  thingi 
which  Brissot  criticized  in  the  United  States.   He  was  thor- 

^  Corretpondanee,  205. 

'  See  the  questions  which  he  asked  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  Uiote  tM 
localities.  Correspondanee,  185-86.  See  also  his  notes  in  the  ooUectioiiaf  IL 
Vellay  on  the  Illinois  Company  and  the  settlements  made  under  its  9^ 
pices. 

*  Nouveau  Voyage,  i,  840. 
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oughly  convinced  of  the  evils  of  this  irredeemable  paper  cur- 
rency, and  considered  it  a  signal  merit  of  the  new  constitution 
that,  by  taking  away  from  the  states  the  power  of  issuing  paper 
money,  it  relieved  existing  evils  and  gave  promise  of  safety  for 
the  future.  Conditions  in  Rhode  Island,  on  account  of  the  paper 
money,  appeared  to  him  especially  bad.  He  also  criticized  the 
constitution  of  that  state,  because  it  permitted  too  frequent 
elections  of  the  legislative  body,  and  made  the  judicial  body 
too  much  subject  to  the  control  of  the  people.^ 

But  with  these  few  excq>tions  Brissot  had  nothing  but  warm- 
est praise  for  America.  And  that  American  life  was  so  simple 
and  wholesome,  and  the  standard  of  morality  so  high,  was  due, 
he  declared  again  and  again,  to  the  liberty  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  government.'  In  his  enthusiasm  he  was  guilty  of  a 
good  deal  of  triviality.  Liberty,  in  his  opinion,  accounted  tor 
everything,  from  the  good  temper  of  the  stage-driver  to  the 
large  sice  of  the  windows  in  the  hospitals,  —  both  of  which* 
he  declared,  would  be  exceptional  in  a  land  of  deqx>tism.  To 
liberty  and  equality  was  due  the  longevity  of  the  people.  To 
the  absence  of  entire  liberty  and  equality  in  the  case  of  women, 
was  due  the  greater  prevalence  of  consumption  among  their 
•ex.  ^'They  are  more  susceptible  to  consumption,"  he  ex- 
plained, '"on  account  of  the  absence  of  a  civil  existence.  The 
submission  to  which  women  are  habituated,  to  which  they  are 
condemned,  has  the  effect  of  chains,  which  compress  and  gnaw 
the  flesh,  cause  obstructions,  deaden  the  vital  principle,  and 
impede  the  circulation." ' 

The  constitution,  which  was  to  Brissot  the  tangible  embodi- 
ment of  liberty  and  equality,  was  the  aU-absorbing  topic  of 
discussion  at  the  time  of  his  visit.  At  the  date  of  his  departure 
from  Havre,  June  8, 1788,  its  fate  hung  in  the  balance.  When 

*  Nouwmu  Vo^age^  i,  tOD-lt. 

'  He  bad  previouily  attributed  aU  that  WM  good  in  AmcrioAB  infdtiitm 
file  in  the  country.    See  p.  75.    Tbe  MorUkl^  Rmitw.  for  1701  (p.  SSl).  in 
■peaking  of  tbe  Foyo^  reminded  Briaiot  tbat  tbt  excellent  eooditioni  wbicfa 
ht  aacribed  to  liberty,  were  in  eiiitcpee  ondv  the  Britiab  ffovcmMoit. 

*  Nommtu  Foyofi,  n,  18S. 
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he  wrote  his  first  letter  from  America,  July  80,  the  aeoq>tance 
of  the  constitution  by  New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  and  New 
York,  had  made  the  new  government  a  certainty.  In  this  p<dit- 
ical  agitation  Brissot  took  an  absorbing  interest,  and  throu^ 
his  letters  of  introduction  he  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
some  of  the  men  who  had  most  to  do  with  the  formation  and 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution.  He  visited  Franklin,  whom 
he  had  long  admired  for  his  part  in  the  American  Bevcduticm; 
dined  with  Madison  and  Schuyler;  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Hamilton,  King,  and  Jay.  In  Hamilton  he  saw  the  '*  deter- 
mined air  of  a  republican  " ;  in  Madison,  the  **  meditative  air  of 
a  profound  politician."  He  agreed  with  Madison  that  the  re- 
fusal of  North  Carolina  to  accept  the  constitution  would  have 
little  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  Americans,  but  he  was  in- 
clined to  lay  more  weight  than  Madison  on  the  critidsm  with 
which  that  refusal  would  be  received  abroad.  **  People  over 
there,"  he  declared,  ''will  not  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  into 
the  motives  which  dictated  the  refusal,  nor  will  th^  ocHiader 
the  smaU  consequence  of  this  state  in  the  confederatioii.  On 
the  contrary,  they  wUl  look  upon  it  as  a  germ  of  perhi^M  lasting 
division."  ^  The  one  blot  upon  the  constitution  was,  in  Bris- 
sot's  mind,  the  recognition  which  it  gave  to  slavery.  He  wai 
hopeful,  however,  that  the  slave  trade  would  soon  be  aboliahedl 
and  that  a  growing  sentiment  against  slavery  would  lead  to 
the  extinction  of  that  evil. 

Influenced  by  his  belief  in  the  future  pro^>erity  at  Amerkt, 
he  now  came  to  a  decision  on  the  question  he  had  been  con- 
sidering, and  definitely  made  up  his  mind  to  settle  in  Amer- 
ica, chose  Pennsylvania  as  the  place  of  his  abode,  and  sent  lor 
his  brother-in-law,  who  was  then  living  in  Russia,  to  ocHne  to 
join  him.'  In  the  midst  of  these  plans  his  eye  fell  upon  a  nolioe 

^  Nouveau  Voyage,  i,  242,  and  Correspondance,  902. 

*  F€aoju Notice turBrit9oi,iii\mtd,n,i97-SS.  See 9ko RipUqm it Simddm 
CUrmonif  9:  **CeUe  qui  par  $a  grandeur  el  ta  eimjlieiU  mSriUtU  piue  Mon  Mte 
et  nwn  aUaehmerUt  la  Penneylvanie  [eic]  fn*a9oii  adopU  pour  un  ds  me  m^etit^* 
He  seems  to  be  speaking  here  only  in  a  figurmtiveseiue.  There  ia  no  teooidthi^ 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  bestowed  dtiaenahip  upoo 
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in  the  American  papers,  to  the  effect  that  the  date  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  States  General  had  been  put  forward  from  May  to  Jan- 
uary. It  seemed  that  revolution  was  to  begin,  and  without  even 
waiting  the  arrival  of  his  brother-in-law,  Brissot  hastened  back 
to  France,^  in  the  hope,  as  he  says,  of  being  useful  to  the  cause 
of  liberty.* 

But  though  he  unexpectedly  ended  his  American  travels  and 
thus  changed  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  his  experience  in^^ 
America  continued  to  be  an  important  factor  in  its  influence 
both  upon  his  private  life  and  upon  his  public  career.  Immedi- 
ately on  landing  he  made  connections  with  Parker,  the  agent  of 
Duer  and  Craigie,  with  the  purpose  of  furthering  speculation 
in  the  American  debt,'  but  he  soon  lost  confidence  in  him. 
The  operations  in  which  they  were  engaged  were  not  successful, 
and  instead  of  immense  gains  the  association  appears  to  have 
come  out  of  the  transaction  minus  both  glory  and  profit.* 

Besides  the  speculation  in  the  American  debt,  Brissot  was 
also  interested  in  the  speculation  in  western  land,  particularly 
in  the  operations  of  Duer  and  Craigie  in  connection  with  the 
so-called  Scioto  Company.  The  situation  was  this:  an  asso- 
ciation had  been  formed  in  America,  known  as  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany, which  had  obtained  a  grant  of  land  from  Congress.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  situation,  Duer  and  his  friends  organized 
a  private  association  —  the  Scioto  Company  —  to  buy  land 
from  Congress  under  the  shadow  of  the  Ohio  Company's  bar- 
gain.*  The  Scioto  Company  then  intended  to  sell  in  Holland 

^  He  failed  December  S,  1788,  and  "after  a  long,  tedioui  and  stormy  pa^ 
mgt  of  41  dayi,"  diiembarked  at  Falmouth,  England.  (Letter  of  Craigie  to 
Dupont,  February  8, 1788,  Craigie  Papen,  American  Antiquarian  Society;  and 
letter  of  BriMot  to  Duer,  dated  Falmoutli,  January  15,  1789.  Scioto  Papen, 
New  York  Historical  Society.) 

*  IUp<ms$ ^  tauM Ui libettuUB,  %5.  *Seepp.  M-67. 

^  See  the  Craigie  Papen,  American  Antiquarian  Society;  also  Scioto  Vmen, 
New  York  Historical  Society,  especially  lettcn  of  Craigie  to  Brissot,  of  June 
IS,  July  88, 1789,  and  October  «,  1790;  and  lettenof  Brissot  to  Duer.  of  Jan- 
oary  SI,  and  April  88,  1789. 

*  *^It  was  intended  by  the  Sciolo  Company  to  make  an  immediate  sale  of  its 
rights  of  preemption  in  Holland  and  France.  Iq  both  these  countries  large 
amounts  of  United  States  securities  mra  held.   These  securities  were  then 
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and  France  its  right  of  preemption,  and  to  this  end  they  sent 
Joel  Barlow  to  France  to  act  as  their  agent.  He  arrived  in  June, 
1788,  just  after  Brissot  had  sailed  for  America,  and  promptly 
set  to  work  to  accomplish  his  task.  He  soon  found,  however, 
that  it  was  very  difficult  to  sell  a  mere  preemption  in  smaU  lots 
to  individual  purchasers.  To  create  public  confidence  a  com- 
pany was  accordingly  formed  at  Barlow's  instigation,  which 
took  over  the  sale  of  the  land,  and  which  for  the  time  bring 
was  successful;  but  the  public  soon  lost  confidence  and  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  organize  a  new  company,  the  formation 
of  which  was  made  public  in  July,  1790.  The  operations  of 
these  several  companies  in  many  instances  were  not  such  as  to 
bear  the  light,  and  the  whole  thing  ended  in  failure.^ 

Just  what  was  Brissot's  relation  to  this  affair  is  not  dear. 
According  to  Todd,  in  his  life  of  Joel  Bariow,  Brissot,  before 
his  journey  to  America,  made  some  effort  to  sell  the  company's 
lands,  but  without  success.  There  is  no  reliable  evidenoe,  how- 
ever, to  indicate  any  such  attempt,  and  from  the  correspond- 
ence between  Brissot  and  the  American  speculators  at  the 
time  of  his  journey  to  the  United  States,  it  would  not  appear 
that  they  had  had  previous  intercourse.  Because  of  their  as- 
sociation in  connection  with  the  American  debt,  he  would 
naturally  be  connected  too  with  their  land  schemes.  He  cer* 
tainly  advocated  the  formation  of  a  European  firm  for  the  sak 
of  American  land.  The  land  companies,  he  was  persuaded, 
would  make  profit  only  if  they  developed  a  European  market 
It  was  necessary  further,  he  argued,  to  open  the  lands  for  sale 
through  a  European  house.  People  would  lack  confidence  ia 
any  American  house.'  What  was  needed  was  a  European  con- 
almost  worthless.  It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  their  holders  would  i/kiSf 
part  with  them  in  exchange  for  fertile  lands  in  the  west  of  the  United  StataL 
The  securities  thus  acquired  could  be  used  by  the  Scioto  Aaaociatea  to  piy 
Congress  for  their  lands.  Since  Congress  would  accept  the  securities  at  pif 
while  the  Scioto  Associates  had  received  them  at  a  greatly  depreciated  Ttiat, 
the  latter  would  soon  be  able  to  pay  for  their  lands  and  the  sums  detiftd 
thereafter  would  be  dear  profit."  Belote,  The  Scioto  Speeidaiion^  i;  90. 

1  Ihid. 

'  Observations  on  the  scheme  of  lottery,  reqMctiog  the  oontiact  of  laBdiai 
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nection.  How  this  should  be  worked  out  he  set  forth  in  what 
he  called  a  "Plan  of  a  society  for  promoting  the  emigration 
from  Europe  in  the  [sic]  United  States/'  There  were  many 
sober,  industrious  people  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe 
who,  he  was  convinced,  would  be  only  too  glad  to  emigrate  to 
the  new  world  if  they  could  do  so  with  safety  and  profit.  But 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  good  opportunities  which  awaited 
them  in  the  western  lands;  they  lacked  mon^  and  they  did 
not  know  how  to  get  there.  This  was  a  rare  chance  for  an  enter- 
prising company.  Such  a  company  should  buy  lands,  establish 
a  house,  or  else  enter  into  a  partnership  with  a  house  already 
established  in  a  '"part  of  Europe:  1,  not  very  far  from  home; 
2d,  in  the  center  of  Europe;  8d,  in  a  free  government  where  its 
operations  should  not  be  liable  to  be  enquired  into.'*  ^  Such  a 
society,  he  continued,  ought  further  to  distribute  throughout 
Europe  pamphlets  in  various  languages,  setting  forth  the  phys- 
ical, political,  and  commercial  advantages  to  be  enjoyed  in  the 
United  States.  It  ought,  moreover,  to  assist  worthy  emigrants 
with  money,  grants  of  land,  and  agricultural  implements. 

Whether  these  attempts  of  Brissot's  to  promote  a  European 
company  were  in  the  interest  of  the  French  Scioto  Com- 
pany or  in  opposition  to  it  in  order  to  further  his  own  private 
interests,  is  not  clear.  But  whatever  may  have  been  his  rda- 
tions  to  Barlow  and  the  French  Company  up  to  the  spring  of 
1789,  it  is  clear  that  from  that  date  he  attacked  the  French 
Scioto  Company  most  bitterly,  and  tried' to  divert  interest 
from  it  to  schemes  of  his  own  for  American  settlements.  Wit- 
ness the  announcement  in  the  PatrioU  FranQaia  of  April  23, 
1700,  of  a  proposed  French  settlement  in  America,  not  con- 
nected —  it  is  significantly  added  —  with  the  Scioto  Company. 

the  MinMippi  (undated).  Notes  by  Bri«ot  m  the  ooUectloo  of  BriMot'e  ptpcn 
bfJonging  to  M.  Chaiiee  Velky,  referred  to  aboire. 

^  The  plan  it  undated,  but  according  to  Bi.  Perroud,  it  wae  probably  drawn 
up  about  1786  or  1787.  It  would  fit  in,  however,  he  addi,  with  the  announc»- 
■MOt  in  the  PatrioU  FramqaU  ci  April  88*  1790.  C4frrMpomdame$,  45^-80.  It 
it  in  Briesot't  handwriting  and  in  RngHih,  and  inoideataUy  ihowi  how  much 
gnup  he  had  ol  the  languaft. 
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The  advantages  of  such  a  settlement,  at  this  juncture^  are 
portrayed  in  glowing  terms,  but  at  the  same  time  persons  in« 
tending  to  emigrate  are  warned  that  unless  they  are  lovers  of 
democratic  simplicity  and  of  liberty  and  equality,  they  will  not 
be  suited  to  the  life  of  the  settler.  It  b  added  that  the  posses- 
sion of  some  means  is  also  necessary.  ''From  what  has  just 
been  said,"  the  writer  continues,  ''it  is  evident  that  this  estab- 
lishment does  not  resemble  at  all  that  proposed  by  the  Scioto 
G)mpany.  That  company  demands  a  considerable  fortune* 
this  one  does  not;  that  one  carries  on  its  operations  in  a  counr 
try  not  yet  inhabited,  this  one  in  a  country  already  settled.** 
Persons  wishing  further  information  are  directed  to  write,  care 
of  the  Patriate  Frangais.  A  few  months  later  the  Patride 
FranQois  made  a  more  direct  attack  on  what  it  designated 
as  the  "so-called  Scioto  Company.'*  This  company,  it  was 
alleged,  was  victimizing  French  citizens.^ 

It  was  only  the  French  Company,  however,  which  Brissot 
had  attacked;  the  original  company  he  continued  to  defend, 
and  with  good  reason,  for  he  had  been  given  power  of  attomej 
by  Craigie  for  the  sale  of  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Susquehanna,* 
and  if  suspicion  were  thrown  upon  the  company,  his  own  in- 
terests would  suffer.  In  the  published  account  of  his  tiavds, 
the  Nouveau  Voyage^  which  appeared  in  April,  1791,  he  ac- 
cordingly spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  Scioto  Company, 
and  expatiated  on  the  advantages  of  the  western  lands.*  In- 
deed, his  wish  to  portray  the  United  States  as  a  desirable  place 
for  emigration  may  have  been  quite  as  potent  a  factor  in  has- 
tening the  publication  of  the  work  as  his  endeavor  to  further 
liberty  in  France.  Furthermore,  just  at  this  time  he  was 
brought  into  connection  by  an  American  friend,  Miers  Fiaher* 
with  American  agents  interested  in  the  lands  near  the  Otuo, 

*  PatrioU  Francis,  August  4,  1790. 

*  Craigie  to  Brissot,  January  U,  1789.  Scioto  Fkpen,  New  York  Histotkil 
Society. 

*  In  a  letter,  apparently  from  Dnpont,  of  November  8S,  1791,  BriMol  b 
informed  that  be  is  criticised  for  speddng  so  highly  of  a  company  in  wluch  hi 
is  himself  interested.  Scioto  Papers,  American  Antiquarian  Society. 
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and  asked  to  assist  in  the  sales  in  company  with  Clavi^  at  a 
commission  of  two  and  one  half  per  cent.^  He  was  also  inter- 
ested in  the  Illinois  C!ompany»  and  eagerly  searched  for  infor- 
mation concerning  its  lands  and  settlements.'  In  all  these  va- 
rious ways  he  tried  to  further  emigration,  sometimes,  it  would 
appear,  with  more  zeal  than  discretion.  That  a  man  wanted  to 
settle  in  America  was  sufficient  for  Brissot;  whether  he  had  the 
proper  qualifications  for  a  settler  on  the  frontier  mattered  little. 
The  letters  of  Madame  Brissot  at  this  epoch  throw  a  side 
light  on  the  matter.  From  them  it  is  evident  that  Brissot's 
home  was  a  rendezvous  for  would-be  emigrants,  not  always 
of  the  most  desirable  character.' 

He  even  thought  of  emigrating  himself.  Indeed,  wben  he  left 
America  it  was  with  the  evident  intention  of  returning,^  but 
as  political  affairs  more  and  more  absorbed  his  attention,  he 
gave  it  up.  However,  the  charm  of  country  life  as  he  had  seen 
it  there  still  fascinated  him  and  was  probably  one  of  the  in- 
fluences which  led  to  his  plans  for  the  SocUtS  agricole  ou  d^amia. 
This  was  an  association,  which  he  tried  to  form  in  connection 
with  the  Rolands  and  other  friends,  for  buying  lands  from  the 
government  and  establishing  a  common  life  in  the  country.' 
The  project,  however,  did  not  materialize. 

But  although  Brissot  never  returned  to  America,  he  main- 
tained an  active  correspondence  with  numerous  friends  there, 
both  personal  and  professional.  The  settlement  of  his  brother- 
in-law  in  Pennsylvania  kept  him  in  close  touch  with  Ameri- 
can affairs,  while  his  connection  with  the  land  speculations 
influenced  his  ideas  and  activities. 

>  Letter  of  Mien  Fiiher  to  Briawt,  Primary  8. 1701.  Conefpondanee,  Ml, 
mad  another  letter  ol  November  S,  ITIN),  in  Scioto  Pftpert,  American  Anti- 
quarian  Society. 

'  Notei  in  Bristot'i  writing  mmmmriratad  to  the  writer  by  M.  Charlea 
VeDay  of  Parii. 

*  Comtpondanee^  249-45. 

*  Letter  ol  Frao^ois  Dupont.   Craigie  Papers,  American  Antiquarian  So- 


*  See  p.  150.  See  alao  for  the  oomtttntioa  ol  the  society.  Con*$fomiamo$9 
ML 
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The  political  influence  of  Brissot's  travels  was  also  of  much 
importance  and  is  seen  throughout  his  career  in  the  Revolution. 
Indeed,  it  was  largely  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  American 
example  before  France  that  he  decided  in  the  midst  of  the  tur- 
moil of  the  Revolution  to  publish  an  account  of  his  joum^. 
Such  an  undertaking  might  seem  out  of  place,  he  wrote  in  his 
preface,  since  "we  also  have  acquired  our  liberty,  but  to  ac- 
quire Uberty  is  only  the  first  step ;  we  must  learn  from  the  Ameri- 
cans the  secret  of  preserving  it."  That  secret,  Brissot  con- 
tinued, consisted  chiefly  in  a  high  standard  of  morality.  "I 
see  with  pain,"  he  went  on,  "not  only  that  we  do  not  yet 
possess  it,  but  that  we  are  not  yet  persuaded  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  it  for  the  maintenance  of  liberty.  .  •  •  Without 
private  morality,  no  pure  public  morality,  no  public  spirit,  no 
liberty  !"  ^  To  make  the  work  more  complete,  he  added  the 
voliune  already  published  in  collaboration  with  Clavidre, — 
De  la  France  et  des  Etais  Unis.  To  roimd  out  the  whole,  a  fourth 
volume  was  needed,  dealing  with  poUtical  connections,  but  the 
time  failed  him  for  that.^  Indeed,  in  order  to  publish  the  woric 
at  all,  he  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  polish;  but  the  time  was  ripe^ 
he  was  convinced,  for  just  such  information,  and  if  he  were  to 
help  France  in  her  revolution  he  must  publish  the  work  as  it 
was.' 

Throughout  the  Revolution  America  continued  to  be  his 
model.  His  constant  appeals  to  American  precedent  in  foreign 
affairs,  his  attempt  to  mould  a  constitution  for  France  on  the 
lines  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  his  furthermnoeof 
Genet's  appointment  and  of  his  mission  to  Spanish  America, 
and,  finally,  his  alleged  adherence  to  federalism  based  on  the 
ground  of  his  admiration  for  the  Republic  across  the  wato*,*  — 
all  this  is  evidence  both  of  the  lasting  results  of  his  travek  upoo 
himself  and  also  of  the  influence  which,  through  him,  wai 
exerted  upon  the  French  Revolution  by  American  institutions. 

^  Nouveau  Voyage,  preface,  i,  xii.  *  Ibid,,  preface,  i, 

*  Tlie  work  was  publbhed  in  April,  1791. 

*  See  chapters  vi,  vm,  and  x. 


CHAPTER  V 

bbissot's  careeb  a8  a  municipal  politician  DUBINa 

THE  CONSTITUENT  AS8E&CBLT 

The  news  of  the  rapidly  rismg  tide  of  excitement  at  the 
approaching  meeting  of  the  States-General  had  cut  short  Bris- 
8ot*s  travels  in  the  United  States  and  brought  him  back  post- 
haste to  France.  He  found  that  the  country  was  indeed  in  a 
ferment  of  excitement,  people  everywhere  were  discussing  the 
organization  and  functions  of  the  States-General,  and  the  press 
was  pouring  forth  a  flood  of  pamphlets  on  the  subject.  Here 
was  his  opportunity  of  applying  his  ideas  of  reform,  and  into 
this  ferment  he  threw  himself  with  characteristic  ardor.  He 
wrote  pamphlets,  organized  committees,  and  made  political 
addresses.  In  his  friend  Clavi^  he  found  active  sympathy, 
and  his  house  and  Clavidre*s  soon  became  centers  for  political 
discussion.  According  to  Dumont  who  sometimes  attended 
these  meetings  it  was  all  useless  chatter.^  The  active  partici- 
pants, however,  were  tremendously  in  earnest  and  felt  that  they 
were  performing  a  most  useful  and  indispensable  work  in  draw- 
ing up  declarations  of  rights  and  laying  down  principles  for  con- 
ducting the  proceedings  of  the  States-Greneral.  His  own  ideas 
on  these  subjects  Brissot  hastened  to  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet 
called  Plan  de  eonduUe  pour  les  dipuiis  du  peuple  aux  EtaU- 
GhUrauz  de  1789^  a  production  of  considerable  importance 
for  the  light  it  throws  upon  Brissot's  attitude  at  this  im]x>rtant 
epoch.  Like  most  of  the  pamphleteers  of  the  time,  he  began 
with  a  discussion  of  the  system  of  voting.  After  considering 
various  methods  of  voting,  par  ardre^  par  iHe^  by  a  number  of 
bureaus,  by  two  chambers,  one  of  which  should  be  composed  of 
clergy  and  nobility,  the  other  of  members  of  the  third  estate, 

1  Dumont,  Souwenin  ds  Mttobtam^  SS;  aee  also  LtUm  d§  Mwu,  Roland^  ed. 
hj  Penoud,  n,  797,  AppeDdiz  Q. 
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he  declared  himself  opposed  to  all  these  methods,  and  proposed 
instead  voting  by  two  chambers,  each  of  which  should  be  con- 
stituted as  follows:  clergy,  125;  nobility,  125;  third  estate,  250. 
In  case  of  failure  to  agree,  the  two  chambers  were  to  meet 
together  as  one  body,  and  decide  the  matter  by  a  majority  vote. 
As  for  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  States-General,  it  should  in 
the  first  place  take  steps  to  secure  the  inviolability  of  letters 
committed  to  the  post,  and  also  the  liberty  of  its  members;  and 
in  order  to  do  its  work  uninfluenced  by  the  court,  it  should  re> 
move  to  Paris.  Further,  in  order  that  no  able  men  should  be 
shut  out  of  the  States-General,  no  matter  what  their  fin^yirifj 
condition,  the  members  should  be  paid.  '*Not  to  pay  a  salary,*' 
he  maintained,  **  would  lead  in  France,  as  it  has  in  England,  to 
corruption.''  It  would  shut  out  from  the  assemblies  men  of 
talent  who  are  not  always  in  easy  circumstances.  They  ]bave 
had  experience  in  this  matter  in  America,  and  that  is  why  the 
members  of  Congress  are  paid.  The  salary  ought  to  be  suf- 
ficiently large  to  provide  for  the  daily  expenses  of  the  members, 
but  not  so  large  as  to  make  the  position  of  deputy  sought  ton  as 
a  profession  or  profitable  employment.  The  business  of  this 
body,  he  declared,  was  purely  legblative.  To  make  a  constita- 
tion  was  outside  of  its  province;  it  could  only  decree  that  the 
nation  call  a  special  body  for  that  purpose.  It  would  not  be 
sufficient,  however,  to  give  to  the  States-General  control  of  the 
taxes  and  of  the  army,  as  in  England;  there  must  be  permanent, 
annual,  and  independent  meetings  of  this  body.  Such  meetingi 
will  serve  to  counterbalance  the  bad  influence  of  the  ministen, 
but  they  will  not  destroy  monarchy.  "On  the  contrary,**  he 
declared,  ''the  true  support  of  the  French  monarchy  will  be 
in  annual  meetings  of  the  States-General.  The  present  reigD- 
ing  family  cannot  have  a  surer  and  more  invariable  sappotL^ 
This  statement  was  somewhat  startling  from  a  man  who  hm 
than  three  years  before  had  declared  that  no  radical  refom 
was  possible  under  a  monarchy.  It  shows  that  Brisaot  bad 
either  modified  his  ideas  or  else,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of 
election  to  the  States-General,  had  modified  their 
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Meanwhile  he  actively  engaged  in  the  actual  preliminaries 
of  the  elections.  For  electoral  purposes,  Paris  had  been  divided 
into  'sixty  districts.  Each  district  was  to  choose  delegates  to 
the  general  electoral  assembly  of  the  third  estate,  and  the  gen- 
eral electoral  assembly,  in  turn,  was  to  choose  twenty  rep- 
resentatives to  the  States-General.  In  his  own  district,  that  of 
the  Filles-Saint-Thomas,  Brissot  hardly  arrived  on  the  scene 
before  he  stepped  into  a  place  of  prominence  and  was  soon 
elected  as  its  president.  Even  before  the  district  had  finished 
its  legitimate  business  of  choosing  electors,  he  came  forward 
with  a  plan,  the  object  of  which  was  to  enable  the  districts  to 
exercise  some  surveillance  over  the  States-General,  —  in  other 
words  to  enable  the  people  to  maintain  their  sovereignty. 
This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  committees  of  cor- 
respondence between  the  districts,  the  electors,  and  the  depu- 
ties of  Paris.  If  the  two  orders  should  fight  for  their  preten- 
sions, he  argued,  the  third  estate  would  fight  for  its  **  inalienable 
rights."  In  case  a  schism  should  result,  the  deputies  would 
return  to  their  constituents,  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts. 
The  districts,  therefore,  should  remain  in  readiness  to  assemble, 
and  the  only  means  of  assembling  the  people  was  by  a  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  always  in  activity.  As  a  result  of  his 
argument,  his  district  appointed  such  a  conunittee,  with  Bris- 
sot himself  at  its  head,  and  invited  the  other  districts  to  take 
like  action.^  The  invitation  met  with  a  speedy  response,  and 
there  was  thus  created,  largely  through  Brissot's  instrumental- 
ity, permanent  organisations,  which  were  to  have  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  the  future  government  of  Paris.* 

He  next  proceeded  to  draft  a  statement  of  grievances  for  the 
use  of  the  electoral  assembly  in  drawing  up  its  cahier  of  com- 
plaints. Although  not  a  member  of  this  assembly  he  did  not 
to  offer  his  advice.  They  would  do  well,  he  wrote,  to 


1  OhtefTotionM  mr  la  niet$iiii  ^MabUr,  dan»  Im  iijf$fmd»  dittrieU  M  dami 
rAM9tmbUe  ginhaU  dn  HeeUuri  d$  Prntii,  dm  wmUit  d$  eonw§pomdamo$ 
Ut  dijmiit  ds  Paris  aux  SugU-OirnktaMM^  f  ami,  1789. 

t  Chaann,  L«ff  £(idi(m«,  n,  40S. 
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limit  their  instructions  to  their  d^uties  to  four  sul 
the  organization  of  the  States-6eneral>  and  the  manner  of  its 
deliberation,  a  declaration  ot  rights,  the  consolidation  of  the 
debt  and  temporary  means  of  payment.  Then  after  summing 
up  what  he  had  already  said  on  these  subjects  in  his  Plan  ds 
conduiie^  he  reiterated  with  especial  emphasis  his  previous 
statement  that  until  fundamental  rights  were  established, 
Paris  had  better  be  silent  as  to  her  own  special  grievances.^ 

While  dealing  with  the  principles  to  be  upheld  by  the  doc- 
toral assemblies  and  by  the  States-General  he  was  quite  as 
vitally  interested  in  the  persons  to  be  elected.  One  may  be  sure 
that  the  frequent  excited  gatherings  at  his  house  and  the  hur- 
ried notes  which  he  and  his  friends  were  constantly  sending  to 
each  other  were  not  concerned  with  principles  alone,  but  also 
with  the  interests  of  individuals.  One  may  be  sure,  too,  that 
all  this  activity  of  Brissot's  was  not  entirely  disinterested.  He 
looked  forward  to  the  States-General  as  a  means  of  overthrow* 
ing  various  forms  of  despotism  which  he  had  long  and  vigor- 
ously attacked,  and  he  was  desperately  anxious  to  have  a  part 
himself  in  the  final  assault.  The  25th  of  April  he  wrote  in 
English  to  a  friend  :**  We  are  in  the  electioneering  fire.  There  is 
some  chances  [sic]  for  me.  I  have  preached  very  successfully 
[sic]  the  people.  However,  there  are  so  many  intrigues  that 
I  am  quite  desponding."  '  His  friends  at  Chartres,  among 
whom  were  Potion  and  the  Countess  de  Seinie,  were  ^>edally 
active  in  his  behalf  and  put  him  forward  as  a  candidate  for 
deputy  from  his  native  place.*  But  their  efforts  were  unsoe- 
cessful,  and  at  Paris,  notwithstanding  his  prominence  in  his 
district,  for  some  reason  he  was  not  chosen  even  to  the  dee- 
toral  assembly.^  Although  discouraged,  he  still  hoped  that  he 


^  Pricis  adresd  H  VAtsembUe  gMrale  det  SUdeuri  de  Pari*  pour  sermr  k  h 
rSdaetion  du  eahier  de$  doliances  de  ceUe  vUie,  May,  1789.  See  Chaniii,  m;  til. 

*  Corresjxmdance,  280.  This  note  shows  the  extent  of  his  knowleilfe  of 
English. 

»  Ibid.,  225-28. 

«  In  his  Pr^cu  oiff^j^  a  ri4M»iii6{^  he  aUuded  to  the  singular  cncoiiisla^ 
which  prevented  his  election.  See  also  his  Diseown  prononei  d  Vitmiiim  Ji 
dutriet  dee  Pillee^aini'Thomas.leilavril,  1789.  Note  also  that  some  B^  b 
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might  be  chosen  to  the  States-General,  and  it  was,  undoubt- 
edly, as  much  to  further  his  own  cause,  as  to  set  forth  his 
principles,  that  he  drew  up  the  advice  as  to  the  cahier.  In- 
deed, this  draft  of  a  statement  of  grievances  was  in  part  at 
least  the  expression  of  his  own  grievance  in  not  being  elected, 
and  an  excuse  for  calling  the  attention  of  the  electors  to  the 
fact  that  in  choosing  the  deputies  they  were  not  limited  to 
their  own  number.^ 

His  reputation  as  a  pamphleteer  and  a  humanitarian  helped 
his  cause,  and  his  name  was  inserted  fourth  in  a  list  of  *'  twenty- 
one  friends  of  the  people  who  deserve  to  be  the  choice  of  the 
electors  of  Paris."  The  document  in  which  this  assertion  was 
made  further  declared  that "  there  had  been  distributed  in  Paris 
lists  in  which  celebrated  names  were  mixed  with  the  names  of 
obscure  and  dangerous  men«"  But  in  thii  list,  the  public  was 
assured,  were  inscribed  **  only  those  persons  who  had  made  open 
profession  oi  defending  the  cause  of  the  people."  '  But  in  spite 
of  all  these  efforts,  he  was  not  dected,  a  result  which  he  after- 
ward declared  was  due  in  part  to  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Origans  against  him,  though  his  reason  for  the  supposition  is 
not  dear.*  He  was  naturally  bitteriy  disappointed,  but  a  man 

thrown  on  the  matter  by  fitienne  Dumont.  He  Hiyi:  **TtUnt  (k  la  •ecUon  dsi 
FUls^Sttint'Thonuu ;  e*iiait  un  quartier  eeniral,  oecupi  par  la  eUuse  la  plus 
&jmUnU :  pendamt  Umg4emps  U  n'y  asait  paa  deux  eeui  indmduM.  L'smbarroi 
de  M$  wieUre  en  aetian  Haii  extrSms;  U  hntii  Staii  qfreux.  Tout  le  mmuU  kaU 
dtbaut^  tout  parUtieni  d  Uhfaii;  U$  plu$  gramUi  efforts  du  pHsiderU  tiobienaisni 
pat  deux  minutes  de  eHenee,  II  y  eui  hien  d^auiree  diffietdUe  sur  la  manihe  d$ 
prendrt  Us  suffrages,  si  deles  eompter.  Tasais  fseusQU  pluisieurs  trails  eurieua 
de  eeite  enfanee  de  la  dhnoeratie^  mats  Us  soiU  o-jMinpri^  tffacks  de  ma  mimoirSt 
Us  rssenaient  tous  d  Vsmpressewkeni  des  kowunes  i  priteniion,  qui  roulaieni  parler 
pour  se  fairs  connAitrs,  el  se  fairs  eonndiirs  pour  krs  Uus, 

**0n  soyaii  Us  premiers  sssais  ds  Cart  des  intrigues  si  des  cahaJes  pour  fairs 
Umber  Us  nominations  sur  esux  de  son  partis.  On  ne  soulait  point  ds  Usies  de 
candidats ;  tous  Hainti  appeUs  h  ekoisir  sur  ious,  Lss  woix  ss  dispersherd  tsU 
Ument  dans  Us  premiires  operations,  qu*on  ne  pousaii  obienir  la  majoriU  o^ 
eolue  pour  aueun  des  designSs.  II  faUmi  riiiSrer  VUsttion  jusqu*6  es  q[U* en/in  on 
U  risuttat  nScessairs.'*  Dumont,  Soueenirs,  S9-i0. 

s  FrSeis  adresst  h  r  AssemhUe  ghsMs  des  iimUmrs  de  Paris, 

•  ChaMin.  n.  Sit. 

*  Mimmres,  u  U9.  It  must  be  ranembcred  that  at  tbe  time  Brimlwioli 
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of  his  interests  and  ideas  was  not  going  to  sit  quietly  by  and  kt 
reform  go  on  under  his  eyes  without  taking  some  part  in  it. 
Though  cut  off  from  participation  in  legislation,  he  was  by  no 
means  cut  off  from  exercising  influence  upon  it.  There  were 
other  opportunities,  and  he  seized  upon  them,  threw  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  work  of  the  Amis  des  Noirs^  and 
made  it  a  factor  with  which  the  States-General  had  to  deaL 
He  established  a  newspaper — the  Patriote  Frangais — ^diidi 
helped  to  create  public  opinion,  and  so,  in  turn,  influenced 
legislation,  and  if  he  could  not  be  a  leader  in  the  reorganizatiiHi 
of  France,  he  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  Paris,  in  establishing  its  liberty,  and  in  transferring 
authority  from  the  central  government  to  the  people. 

*'The  Revolution  made  Paris  a  commune  before  it  made 
France  a  nation,"  says  M.  Monin.^  The  old  government  of 
the  city  was  divided  between  the  parlement,  the  Chdtdet,  the 
ministry  of  Paris,  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  police,  certain 
guilds,  the  hdld  de  ville^  the  church,  and  the  university.  ''It 
was  a  chaos  of  competing  authorities,  a  tangle  of  obsolete  priv* 
ileges,  and  a  nest  of  scandalous  abuses.  Anomalous  oourti 
jostled  and  scrambled  for  jurisdiction,  ancient  guilds  and  cor- 
porations blocked  every  reform,  atrocious  injustice  and  in- 
veterate corruption  reigned  high-handed  in  the  name  <rf  ldng« 
noble  or  church.'*  By  a  single  event,  the  storming  of  the  Bas- 
tille, this  ancient  municipal  regime  was  swept  from  power  and 
a  clear  field  was  left  for  the  development  of  a  modem  city  gov- 
ernment in  Paris.  But  to  tear  down  was  one  thing;  to  build  op 
quite  another.  Immediately  on  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  and  die 
flight  of  the  constituted  authorities,  the  instinct  for  law  and 
order  asserted  itself  and  led  to  the  acdamaticm  of  BaiUy  as 

his  memoirs,  it  was  to  his  interest  to  show  that  there  was  no  oonneetioa 
between  him  and  the  Duke. 

^  Uitat  de  Paris  en  1789, 27.  A  comparison  of  the  present  [pnTrnimiit  ef 
London  and  of  Paris  makes  dear  the  advantage  which  the  latter  gained  io  fit 
Revolution.  Whereas  London  still  su£Fers  from  the  overlapping  of  nwtli*?!^ 
ties  and  from  antiquated  tradition,  the  govenmieut  of  Pkris  is  dear  cot  ad 
thoroughly  modem. 
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Bfayor  of  Paris  and  of  Lafayette  as  commander  of  the  national 
guard*  but  it  was  not  until  October,  1790,  after  several  unsuc-  ^ 
cessful  experiments  and  organizations,  that  anything  like  a 
permanent  and  legal  torm  of  municipal  government  was  estab- 
lished. In  the  actual  attack  on  the  Bastille,  there  is  no  record 
that  Brissot  took  any  part,  but  with  the  resulting  events  he  was 
closely  connected.  As  the  president  of  the  district  of  the  Filles- 
Saint-Thomas  he  had  the  honor  of  receiving  the  keys  of  the 
fortress,^  he  is  said  to  have  been  prominent  in  putting  forward 
Lafayette  *  as  commander  of  the  national  guard,  and  in  the 
slow  process  of  building  up  the  new  city  government,  he  was 
one  of  the  leaders. 

The  machinery  for  forming  a  new  government  was  set  in 
motion  by  the  electoral  assembly.  This  assembly  had  been 
chosen  in  the  spring  of  1789  and  was  diarged  solely  with  the 
duties  of  drawing  up  a  general  cakier  and  of  electing  the  depu* 
ties  of  the  third  estate  of  Paris  to  the  States-General.  After 
performing  these  duties  it  had  no  further  legal  warrant  for 
existence,  but  nevertheless  it  did  not  dissolve;  and,  when  on 
July  18  and  14  the  old  dty  government  fell  to  pieces,  it  slipped 
into  the  vacant  place,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  electoral 
OTganizations  of  the  districts,  proceeded  to  take  upon  itself 
the  government  of  the  dty.  The  district  assemblies,  like  the 
general  assemblies  of  the  electors,  were  formed  with  the  one 

>  Thii  rettf  on  Brinot*s  own  tUtement  given  bj  Chafpentier  in  La  Bof 
taU  dSmtUSe,  h  trouQmsUwaimm,  79.  It  b  ftbo  raentioiied  in  tlie  introduciioo 
to  iht  Mamltur.  But  Uw  original  IToiiitoiir  wm  not  inibliahed  tifl  Nov«mlw 
1780,  and  the  edition  containing  the  introduction  waa  not  publiahed  till  1796w 
Thit  reference  ia  therefore  not  oontemporaneoua  and  ia  probably  derived  from 
Briaaot*a  own  fUtement  A  key  of  the  Baatille  waa  aent  to  Waahington  bj 
UiMjMt  (WaMn§km'$  FFrdinft.  ad.  by  Fonl.  zi.  498).  It  ia  poaiible  that 
Lafayette  may  have  received  the  key  from  Briaeot 

*  "On  m  TafpdU  qm  c'aif  hd  [Briaaoi]  ^  ajijNifa  A  la  Mmmm  Ccmwmmi,  la 
wuHati  failk  par  U  jla§amam  Famdiai^  d$  naaiaMf  t§  tmtr  MaUii,  §MraUtdma 
impimdmfudUmaUr  Note  of  Delacnw  in  L7iiArifiii  dlfoOfe.  a«  iio&af|»irv« 
aMfl  da$  outrage  «f  ds9  ealammiM  d§§  amhitiatut,  qvoled  in  Anmaim  f49oiw' 
fJomowM.  I.  S98-S0.  i^ril  IMS.  lliia  ia  very  doubtful  authority,  hofwever. 
aa  it  waa  to  the  inierert  of  I>ilicvoix  to  maka  out  Briaaot  as  cfeatly  oomecfetd 
with  Laf^ette. 
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pmpose  of  cMTying  on  the  efediQn,  and  on  the  completion  of 
that  wofk  should  have  dianlred.  fnjitfnd,  thej  pioceeded  to 
effect  a  moic  or  less  permanent  otganisation  and  to  take  part 
in  political  disciisaon.  This  nasdneio  Brissot,  irfio  with  his 
plan  of  committees  of  correspondence*  famished  the  means  for 
permanency.  There  was  thus  created  a  nnmber  of  local  organ- 
»«*»^*»^«  to  idiich  the  dectorsl  assembly  could  i^ipeaL  This 
assem^y  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  irregularity,  not  to  say 
the  iHe^dity  of  its  position  as  a  city  govcnunent,  and  withm 
a  few  days  after  the  f aD  of  the  Bastflle  it  siiffetcd  the  districts 
to  make  fcMTPal  choice  of  a  regular  central  i  WW  ml  ily.  Themuni- 
dpal  government  thus  created  was  called  the  aasemUy  of  the 
rcfxesentatiTes  of  the  Commune  and  met  for  the  first  time, 
July  25, 1789.' 

As  the  president  and  most  prominent  representative  of  the 
district  of  the  Fflles-Saint-Tliomas  Brissot  was  elected  to  the 
new  municipality,  and  thus  he  found  his  first  real  opportunity 
of  ai^dying  his  political  theories  to  the  solution  of  practical 
problems.  These  theories,  as  has  been  seen,  tended  toward 
democracy  and  popular  sovereignty.  The  first  problem  which 
{Hesented  itsdf  was  that  of  providing  a  permanent  municipal 
organization.  Where,  for  instance,  was  the  balance  of  power 
to  be,  —  with  the  district,  or  with  the  central  administraftife 
bocty? — a  questioned  sovereignty.  IntheformaticMiof  amuni- 
dpal  constitution  how  far  was  the  city  to  act  independently  of 
the  Naticmal  Assembly? — a  question  of  liberty  or  sovereignty 
under  another  ai^iect.  Was  P^uis,  like  other  cities,  to  be  in- 
duded  in  a  department,  or  was  it  to  form  a  govenuneot  by 
itself?  —  a  questi(xi  of  equality. 

To  each  of  these  questions  Brissot  had  a  ready  answer,  bel 


'  Hie  twyyjve  ittsei  of  tJbe  dcvdupment  of  Uiit  city  funmmwt  aa^  be 
hnety  lUted  mi  foOowi:  (1)  tlw  mmeultity  of  tbe  cfectoa  of  1Mb  km 

My  14  to  jQly  t^  17SS;  (f )  tlie  tea^Qiwy  ConBOiK  wlUi  luftad  tem  ^ 

tS  to  Sfptember  IS.  178S:  (S)  tlie  tnoad  tempoffuj  < 

es,  I7S9.  to  October  8, 17V0;  (4)  the  permuMBl  < 

firiied  October  8. 1790.  St^  Uamx.  Aein  4$  Im  Ommmm  4$  Pmm. 

BinUaum;  IntrodnctkiQ,  i,  n. 
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as  he  was  not  elected  to  the  oonstitutional  committee  of  the 
mmiicipal  assembly,  it  seemed  at  first  that  he  was  to  have  little 
chance  to  exert  his  influence.  A  general  laxity  in  the  manage- 
ment of  committee  business,  however,  had  made  it  possible  for 
persistent  outsiders  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  and  influ- 
ence  the  decisions.  Taking  advantage  of  this  state  of  things, 
Brissot  succeeded  in  attaching  himself  to  the  committee  as 
a  kind  of  unoflicial  member,  and  in  exercising  considerable  in- 
fluence upon  its  conclusions.  For  instance,  the  plan  for  a  con-\ 
stitution  as  it  had  been  originally  presented  to  the  committee 
had  contained  no  declaration  of  rights.  This  seemed  to  Brissot 
so  glaring  an  omission  that  he  promptly  drew  up  a  municipal 
charter  which  did  contain  such  a  declaration  and  submitted  it 
to  the  committee.  The  declaration  asserted  that  cities  had  the 
right  to  form  their  own  government,  subject  to  the  general 
supervision  of  the  central  government;  that  Paris,  as  a  unique 
city,  ought  to  have  a  special  form  of  government  and  be  con- 
sidered both  a  city  and  a  province;  that  all  citizens  ought  to 
have  part  in  the  elections ;  and  that  the  preponderance  of  power 
should  lie  with  the  central  city  administration  and  not  with  the 
districts.^  Brissot  unfortunately  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
consistent,  for  in  his  Motifs  des  eammusaires  pour  adopter  le 
plan  de  munioipaliti  he  makes  the  suffrage  depend  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  direct  and  personal  tax. 

The  plan  itself  provided  for  the  division  of  Paris  into  sixty 
districts;  for  a  central  legislative  body  of  three  hundred  mem- 
bers, five  from  each  district;  for  the  renewal  of  one  fifth  of  the 
legislative  body  each  year;  and  for  a  eofueil  de  viUe  of  sixty 
members,  the  majority  of  whom  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  legis- 
lative body  of  the  municipality.  Its  fundamental  principle, 
the  concentration  of  power  in  the  legislative  body  of  three  hun- 
dred, was  certainly  not  in  harmony  with  the  declaration  of 
rights  nor  with  Brissot's  ideas  of  democracy,  and  was  a  de- 
cided contrast  to  other  plans  which  gave  more  power  to  the 


^  06f*rfafioiw  fMf  U  fUm  ds  wntmeipaliii  i$  Fmru,  $mmm  dm  fian  enfimal 
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mayor  or  to  the  districts.  Two  of  its  features  suggest  tlie 
arrangements  frequently  carried  out  in  a  modem  city  goveni- 
ment:  the  close  relation  of  the  districts  to  the  central  govern- 
ment, secured  by  making  the  president  of  each  district  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislative  body;  and  the  system  of  partial  renewal 
of  that  body.  This  concentration  of  power  naturally  met  with 
much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  districts.  It  was  asserted 
that  places  would  be  open  only  to  the  rich.  In  consequence  the 
municipality  would  degenerate  into  an  aristocracy,  and  finally 
these  class  distinctions  could  be  avoided  only  by  such  gen- 
eral periodic  renewals  in  the  assembly  as  woidd  leave  at  eadh 
renewal  only  a  minority  of  former  members  in  office.  Tlie  dis- 
tricts also  claimed  that  the  choice  of  the  conaeil  de  ville  be- 
longed of  right  to  them,  and  not  to  the  legislative  body;  tnd 
further,  that  one  member  should  be  chosen  to  this  council  from 
each  district,  —  a  claim  which  suggests  the  modem  qoestioa 
of  ward  representation.^  Brissot*s  plan  was  accordin^y  modi- 

'  fied  in  this  particular,  the  choice  of  the  oonml  de  viUe  being 
transferred  to  the  districts.*  Nevertheless,  the  essential  pnt 

^of  his  plan  was  accepted  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  sneeesaive 
provisional  organizations  under  which  Paris  was  governed  iraD 
September,  1789,  to  October,  1790.  Brissot  was  dected  to  the 
assembly  of  the  representatives  under  this  new  govenuneot  and 
endeavored  to  take  an  active  part  in  municipal  affairs. 

The  second  important  question  in  regard  to  the  new  city 
government,  the  proper  relation  of  the  national  government  to 
municipal  government,  Brissot  answered  quite  in  aoocHrd  witk 
his  principles  of  democracy  and  with  the  most  modem  ideas  of 
**home  rule  for  cities.^' '  Municipal  and  provincial  aasembfiei^ 
he  declared,  ought,  as  far  as  their  objects  and  thdr  power  are 
concerned,  to  be  entirely  distinct  and  separate  from  the  nitinnal 
legislative  assembly.  The  function  of  the  latter  was  mcft^  to 
give  its  sanction  to  every  municipal  and  provincial  ecoslitih 

^  Robiquet,  Le  personnd  municipal,  147-148»  note;  lOt.        •  Mi^  Ifft. 
'  Dimwura  pronanoS  par  BriMoi  de  WaniiU  au  diiinci  dm  Mli^-MMfr 
Tkanuu,  July  21, 1780.  Lacroiz,  AcUi  d$  la  C4mmum§t  u  ML 
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short,  cities  ought  to  have  the  right  to  form  their  own 
i  governments;  to  the  central  government  belonged 
veto  power  over  the  clauses  of  the  municipal  oonstitu- 
Mleed,  Brissot  was  so  jealous  of  the  rights  of  the  new 
ent  of  Paris  that  when  Mirabeau,  in  speaking  of  the 
local  civil  authorities,  criticized  the  municipalities  as 
itocratic  and  despotic,^  he  saw  in  Mirabeau's  remarks 
:  on  Paris  and  immediatdy  proceeded  to  arraign  Mira- 
b  letter  published  in  the  Patriole  FranqfxU  in  which  he 
1  his  former  arguments,  declaring  again  that  it  was 
nee  of  the  municipalities  to  draw  up  their  own  system 
tment,  and  that  the  legislative  power  had  only  the  most 
xmtrol  over  their  charters.  He  soon  discovered  on 
fuller  report  of  the  speech  in  question  that  Mirabeau 
jT  cast  no  aspersions  on  Paris.  He  was  therefore  obliged 
;  his  too  hasty  criticisms.* 

ird  important  question  was  that  of  the  advisability  of 
:  Paris  in  a  department  of  the  same  size  as  other  de- 
B,  or  of  forming  it  into  a  department  by  itself.  Here 
x>k  what  has  proved  to  be  the  modem  view,  advocat- 
nal  form  of  government  for  Paris  and  claiming  that  it 
\  violation  of  equality  since  Paris  was  a  unique  city, 
ch  before  the  city  council  he  advanced  the  argument, 
ified  by  experience,  that  the  exceptional  conditions  of 
ty  require  a  particular  kind  of  government,  and  that 
uch  a  city  dependent  on  a  department  in  just  the  same 
s  smaller  cities  were  dependent,  is  to  work  against  the 
of  its  inhabitants.'  In  this  case,  however,  Brissot  was 
;ether  successful,  for  although  the  Department  of  the 
I  so  constituted  as  to  include  but  little  territory  out- 
!aris,  3ret  the  Commune  of  Paris  did  not  secure  an 
ent  government  but  was  made  subordinate  to  this 
ntal  government.^ 

Mf.  August  10-14,  1780.    *  FainoU  FranQois.  Augusl  17-18.  1780. 
ids  J,  P,  Brismi  ds  WmmOs  mr  la  fmidiom  d$  samiir  «i Paris  9§ra 
n  dipartsmmi,  Deoembcr  15, 1780. 
;  AeUs  ds  ta  Camwmmt,  m,  latrodoctkiii,  sad  p.  107. 
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Meanwh3e»  in  the  administration,  as  wdl  as  in  the  ofganisa- 
tion  of  the  city  govemment,  he  was  taking  an  active  part.  He 
served  on  committees,  made  speeches  both  in  his  district  and 
section,  and  in  the  central  assembly,  drew  up  addresses,  and  at 
the  same  time,  by  means  of  his  newspaper,  the  Patriate  Ftwur 
Qois^  kept  the  public  informed  of  municipal  affairs  and  of  his 
own  views  upon  them.  Especially  on  occasions  when  the  muni- 
cipality had  a  communication  to  make  to  the  National  As- 
sembly or  undertook  in  other  ways  to  make  its  influence  f dt  in 
national  affairs,  Brissot  was  sure  to  appear  at  the  front,  if  he 
did  not  himself  take  the  initiative.  For  example,  on  the  bring- 
ing of  the  king  and  queen  and  the  National  Assembly  to  P^tfii, 
he  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  committee  to  draw  up  an  ad- 
dress to  be  sent  to  all  the  municipalities  of  France,^  and  on 
another  committee  to  draw  up  and  present  an  address  to  the 
National  Assembly  on  the  same  occasion.  Both  addresses  ^h 
pear  to  have  been  Brissot's  own  work  and  were  skillfully  ex- 
pressed. They  minimized  the  actual  events  of  October  5 
and  6,  dwelt  on  the  advantages  of  the  removal  to  Paris  in 
that  the  Assembly  would  be  more  under  the  influence  ol  the 
people,  and  assured  the  Assembly  that  the  municipality  ol 
Paris  would  take  all  measures  in  its  power  for  its  protedaoiL 
Again  when  it  was  a  question  of  stating  the  opinion  off  the  muni- 
cipal government  on  toleration  for  the  Jews,  Brissot  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  a  work  on  the  subject.'  And  once  move 
when  the  very  important  matter  of  the  ecclesiastical  piroperijf 
was  imder  discussion  he  was  named  on  the  committee  to  pie- 
sent  an  address  to  the  National  Assembly.*  In  this  case  it  was 
strange  that  Brissot  should  have  been  put  on  the  committee^ 
for,  in  a  recent  address,  he  had  expressed  views  with  which  the 
municipal  assembly  was  not  in  sympathy.  The  National  As- 
sembly had  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  France  the  op- 
portunity to  purchase  the  lands  of  the  Church,  to  re-sdl  them, 
and  to  keep  a  generous  share  of  the  proceeds.  This  <^yportih 

>  Lftcroiz,  Aci$9  d$  la  CommwM^  ru  845-47. 

>  Ihid^  y.  498.  <  /W..  yu  V&Sk 
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nity,  Biissot  declared,  ought  to  be  confined  in  the  case  of  each 
municipality  to  ecclesiastical  territory  within  its  own  limits, 
for,  he  argued,  municipalities  were  local  administrations;  they 
could  look  after  distant  property  only  with  great  inconvenience 
and  expense;  and  finally,  the  confiicting  interests  which  would 
inevitably  arise  would  put  a  severe  strain  upon  the  spirit  of 
fraternity.  Furthermore,  if  the  municipalities  were  really  dis- 
interested, they  would  also  give  up  the  profits  accorded  to  them 
by  the  re-sale.  Paris,  he  added,  had  had  a  fine  chance  to  offer 
to  all  the  other  municipalities  of  France  an  example  of  patriot- 
ism.^ This  opportunity  Paris  declined  to  avail  herself  of,  on 
the  ground  that  a  large  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  property  in 
the  city  of  Paris  was  unproductive,  and  that  as  it  might  be 
years  before  she  could  re-sell,  her  interests  would  be  sadly  in- 
jured if  she  were  limited  in  her  acquisitions  to  Paris  itself.' 
.  Meanwhile,  the  city  had  a  more  pressing  difficulty  to  meet 
in  the  scarcity  of  currency,  and  on  this  question,  too,  Brissot 
had  something  to  say.  The  trouble,  he  declared,  was  due  to  the 
suspension  of  payment  of  its  notes  by  the  caisse  (Tescompte, 
This  institution  was  a  bank  of  issue  founded  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV,  and  re-established  under  Turgot.  It  had  not  been 
sufficiently  controlled  by  the  government,  had  gotten  into 
difficulty  and  suspended  payment.  The  remedy,  according  to 
Brissot,  was  not  to  lessen  the  difficulty  for  Paris  by  circulating 
the  bills  of  the  caisae  in  the  provinces,  neither  was  it  to  issue 
small  notes,  but  solely  to  limit  its  privileges  by  making  the 
caisse  (TescompU  redeem  all  its  bills  in  cash.  Every  bill,  he 
declared  in  terms  which  were  hardly  consistent  with  his  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  assignats,  which  was  not  instantly  converti- 
ble into  specie,  was  a  dangerous  kind  of  paper.  The  muni- 
cipality ought  to  appeal  to  the  National  Assembly  to  forbid  a 
further  suspension  of  payment  of  the  eaisse  d^eacomfU^  and  to 


tuf  la  nScmnli  ds  einotuent§  la  wmU  dsi  hUn$  tedUiadiqusi  aux 
wiMmeipaliUs,  dam  Uur  Urrikrirt,  Prh$nih  d  rAtmmblU  §k4nU  d$$  rtpri' 
mmianti  d$  la  Communs  d$  Paris.  Hay  it;  179a 
•  Lmtoii,  V,  457.  AOO;  Ti,  SI,  5^  130. 
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make  all  possible  haste  to  discover  and  announce  the  real,  stale 
of  the  finances.^ 

The  finances  were  not  the  only  branch  ct  the  administratioii 
which  Brissot  felt  the  people  of  Paris  ought  to  censure,  and  in 
a  speech  before  the  general  assembly  of  the  section  ct  the  BOh 
lioihiqtAey  the  24th  of  October,  1790,  he  emphasized  his  ideas 
of  popular  sovereignty  and  made  an  appeal  for  the  diwnissal  of 
the  entire  ministry,  including  the  first  clerks.  The  request  for 
the  dismissal  of  the  ministry  had  already  been  made,  but 
hitherto  without  result.  *'The  National  Assembly  has  suc- 
cumbed," he  cried;  "it  is  now  time  for  the  people  to  triumph, 
it  is  time  for  them  to  make  their  voice  heard.  The  ministers 
of  the  army  and  navy  have  protected  aristocratic  officers;  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  has  protected  officers  who  have  not 
taken  the  oath,  the  minister  of  finance  has  badly  mismanaged 
the  finances.  They  should  all  be  dismissed.'*  In  this  case  Kis* 
sot  was  successful,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  a  resolution  was 
passed  urging  their  dismissal  and  sent  to  the  Naticnial  As> 
sembly.'  According  to  the  Journal  gSrUral  de  la  cour  H  deia 
ville^  he  was  not  content  with  his  success  in  the  section  of  the 
Bibliothiquef  but  had  thousands  of  copies  of  his  address  printed 
and  distributed  throughout  Paris.*  Meanwhile,  he  was  standing 
for  the  right  of  the  people  to  criticize,  not  only  the  ininistiyfaiiit 
their  own  city  officers.  He  also  boldly  uphdd  Marat  and  Dan- 
ton  who  represented  the  democratic  party  in  their  attacks  on 
the  moderates  and  aristocrats,  as  represented  by  the  mayw* 
Bailly.  Brissot  thus  allied  himself,  not  only  with  freedom  ol 
speech,  but  with  democracy. 

But  Brissot  by  no  means  confined  his  attention  to  Paris  and 
the  influence  of  Paris  on  the  National  Assembly;  he  was  eqnaDlf 
interested  in  the  development  of  local  government  thran^hoiit 


^  Diseourt  ntr  la  rareti  du  numiraire  et  9W  U$  mofeia  d^y  remSdur^ 
h  rAssemblie  gMrals  des  reprisentarUs  de  la  Commune  de  Pane,  It  lOfimim^ 
1790.  Le  PatrioU  Franfoie,  February  15, 1700. 

*  Dieeoure  prononei  d  la  eecHon  de  la  BtbliotMqwe  done  mm 
le  2\  octobre,  1790,  eur  la  queetUm  du  reneoi  dee  minietree. 

*  Journal  gMral  de  la  oour  eldela  nUe^  Norember  0, 1700. 
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France.  He  was  a  member  of  the  society  of  ^'patriotic  elec- 
tors'* whose  object  was  to  further  the  dection  of  good  local 
oflSoers  and  of  the  SodHS  dee  anciens  reprtsenianis  de  la  Com- 
mune who  through  their  eomiU  de  eurveiUanee  kept  up  a  cor* 
respondence  with  the  directories,^  while  in  the  columns  of  the 
Pairiote  FranQoU  he  devoted  much  space  to  local  mimicipal 
affairs  and  gave  frequent  advice  as  to  the  dangers  to  be  avoided. 
For  example,  in  the  issue  of  the  8th  of  June,  1790,  he  warned 
the  electors  to  be  cautious  in  the  choice  of  their  officers  and  to 
avoid  all  frivolous  and  vain  persons  who  were  incapable  of 
understanding  the  meaning  of  the  word  equality.  On  a  previ- 
ous occasion  he  had  been  more  precise  and  inserted  an  article 
whidi  advised  the  elect(MV  in  organizing  a  new  government  not 
to  choose  the  present  officers,  nor,  in  short,  any  person  who 
belonged  to  the  old  order  of  things.  Such  advice  naturally  did 
not  escape  the  attention  of  the  proscribed  classes  and  was  the 
occasion  of  an  acrimonious  pamphlet  directed  against  the 
Patriote  FranQois  by  one  of  their  number.' 

Throughout  his  career  as  a  municipal  politician,  Brissot 
showed  himself  thoroughly  radical  in  his  hostility  to  the  old 
rtgime  and  in  his  approval  of  the  new.  He  even  tried  to  use  his 
position  of  influence  in  municipal  affairs  to  further  a  new  colo- 
nial regime.  He  endeavored  to  interest  his  fellow  politicians  in 
the  cause  of  the  negro,  and  sent  copies  by  the  hundred  to  the 
central  municipal  assembly  of  addresses  of  the  SociHt  dee  Amie 
dee  Noire.  These  addresses  were  apparently  favorably  received, 
but  when  he  attempted  to  bring  the  cause  before  his  district, 
his  constituents  told  him  plainly  that  his  advocacy  of  the  anti- 
slave  trade  pn^Miganda  was  untimely,  refused  to  support  his 

'  Ri/Ugiotu  ntr  Vitat  de  la  mdM  dsi  iUdmrt  pairioUe  fur  m»  tntoMX^  nr 
kt  formsi  jfropree  it  fairt  ds  bennsi  SUeHmu,  —  htii  d  raseembUe  ds  cttU  aoeiHi^ 
dans  tatianeedu  tl  dSeembrw.  rr90,farJ.  P.  Brismi,  iUeUw,  Pttrii,  f6  dSeetm- 
Ir».i790. 

*  UUn  a  M.  Bru90i  de  WamOe  mt  me  tt^Unomi  importamin  rwhHwm  omx 
UetUmtfuhm  ds»  munieipalUii  amiemu  de$u  le  tuppUwtgmi  du  So,  CLXIV 
dstenJmenudinHiMli  U  Patnole  Fremgaii,  jmt  Vemeif,  aeoeoi  Lgom.  Jaamrj 
SQ11790. 
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measures  in  favor  of  the  negro,  and  expressed  their  strongest 
disapproval  of  any  steps  which  might  interfere  with  colonial 
commerce.^  Meanwhile,  he  was  sharply  criticised  by  the  press 
for  dragging  such  a  topic  into  the  discussion,  while  the  real 
business  of  the  municipaUty,  the  formation  of  a  pennanent 
government,  was  still  unfinished.* 

Brissot's  main  work,  however,  in  the  new  dty  govemment, 
that  in  connection  with  which  he  was  best  known  and  most 
severely  criticized,  was  as  a  member  of  the  ComiiS  des  Re- 
eherches.  This  committee  was  organized  October  22, 1789,  and 
the  same  day  Brissot  was  chosen  a  member.  Its  functions  — 
**  to  receive  denunciations  and  depositions  of  intrigues,  plots, 
and  conspiracies,  in  case  of  necessity  to  keep  under  surveillaDee 
the  persons  denounced,  to  examine  them,  to  collect  proof  ** ' — 
were  not  unlike  those  of  the  governmental  police  under  the  old 
regime.  The  very  nature  of  such  f  imctions,  involving  of  neces- 
sity a  certain  amount  of  secrecy  and  arbitrary  action,  was 
sufficient  to  bring  the  committee  into  disfavor  and  to  arouse 
bitter  criticism.^  They  had  to  meet  the  impossible  pioUem 
of  reconciling  the  methods  of  a  special  tribunal  with  the  new 
democratic  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality.  But  to  stand  for  law 
and  order,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  their  abhorrence  of 
the  old  regime  and  all  its  works,  was  a  matter  of  some  dif- 
ficulty. For  example,  it  was  apparently  their  business  to  in- 
vestigate  the  disorder  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October  at  VenaiDes 
and  punish  the  authors  of  it;  but  they  were  obviously  afraid  to 

^  Lacroix,  m,  366, 370,  note  2;  tv,  100;  alao  ExIraU  des  regiMre$  dss  dUibkm 
tiofii  du  dUtriet  dei  FiUu^ainirTkomoi.  SuppUment  au  pmnii  wmU  it 
Vassemblie  natumale.  Colonies,  i;  TraUe  dei  Nigris,  n. 

<  Lei  Rholutians  de  Parit,  Fehruaiy  13-20,  1790. 

»  Lacroix,  n.  876-77. 

*  A  report  oi  the  work  of  the  committee,  made  November  80,  1780^  od|y 
a  little  more  than  a  month  after  its  formation,  will  serve  to  indicate  tbe  kini 
of  work  in  which  it  was  engaged.  "The  conmiittee,**  says  the  rqiort,  **findi 
three  kinds  of  plots  to  deal  with:  (a)  those  attributed  to  the  aristocntie 
party;  (6)  such  abnormal  excesses  as  those  conmiitted  in  the  Chlteaa  oi  Vet" 
sailles;  (c)  schemes  for  frightening  the  people,  —  such  as  inoeiidiaiy 
and  seditious  writings."  Lacroiz,  m,  76-81. 
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do  so  lest  they  might  be  thought  to  be  on  the  side  of  royalty 
against  the  people.  They  had  no  such  scruples,  however,  about 
attacking  representatives  of  the  old  regime,  no  matter  what 
their  rank  or  official  position. 

The  prominence  of  the  persons  thus  accused  made  the  com- 
mittee and  its  methods  very  conspicuous.  It  was  a  situation  of 
which  the  royalist  newspapers  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage. 
They  defended  the  victims  of  the  conunittee  and  assailed  its 
principles.  ''You  may  pride  yourselves,*'  they  said,  ''on  your 
democratic  principles;  you  may  put  these  principles  into  prac- 
tice by  attacking  representatives  of  royalty,  but  in  spite  of 
your  pretensions,  you  yourselves  are  using  power  nothing  shoit 
of  despotic;  and,  while  bringing  accusations  against  the  old 
regime,  you  are  employing  its  very  methods.''  On  account  of 
his  reputation  as  an  opponent  of  despotism,  Brissot  was  the 
most  conspicuously  inconsistent  member  of  the  committee  and 
was  accordingly  singed  out  for  special  attack.  "We  know 
very  well,"  declared  the  Ade$  des  ApAtres^  "that  no  ComiU 
des  Recherches  has  the  ri|^t  to  hold  citizens  accountable  for 
their  ideas  or  for  their  opinions;  that  ComUis  des  Recherches 
and  municipalities  are  not  tribunals  instructed  to  judge  such 
matters;  that  there  is  no  law  in  existence  against  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  We  know  all  this,  and  if  we  did  not  know  it  M.  Bris- 
sot de  Warville,  the  president  of  the  ComiU  des  Recherches^ 
would  tell  us."  Nor  was  such  criticism  confined  to  the  royalist 
journals.  So  advanced  a  paper  as  the  Rholvtions  de  Paris  also 
called  Brissot  to  account.  "A  longer  exercise  of  power,"  it 
declared,  "might  become  fatal  to  the  virtues  of  that  com- 
mittee. The  decemvirs  oppressed  no  one  at  the  beginning  of 
their  magistracy;  it  was  only  as  they  became  familiar  with  the 
power  with  which  they  were  clothed  that  they  became  tyrants. 
...  It  is  time  that  they  abdicated.  The  spirit  of  the  inquisition 
seems  to  have  already  destroyed  the  good  principles  of  that 
member  of  the  committee  who,  a  martyr  of  liberty  under  the 
ministerial  regime,  we  thought,  was  going  to  be  its  defender 
under  the  coming  new  rfigime.  'Some  authors  of  inoendiaiy 
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writings  have  been  arrested,*  says  M.  Brissotde  Warville  inhit 
paper  of  November  8. . . .  Brfore  going  further  we  aak  M. 
Brissot  de  Warville,  the  journalist,  by  what  rule  M.  Brisaot 
de  Warville,  the  member  of  the  CamUi  dea  Rseherdies,  decides 
whether  a  certain  piece  of  writing  is  incendiary  or  whether  it 
is  not."  1 

These  general  charges  received  a  special  and  Hftmoging  ^>. 
pUcation  in  the  affair  of  MM.  Dhosier  and  PetitJean.  The 
case  itself  was  of  little  moment,  but  it  was  important  in  the 
accusations  to  which  it  gave  rise,  and  because  it  piovoked  a 
defense  of  the  committee  of  which  Brissot  was  the  author.* 
MM.  Dhosier  and  Petit-Jean  were  two  men  who  had  appeared 
at  the  Chateau  of  Saint-Cloud,  June  £9, 1790,  and  aroused  sus- 
picion by  their  peculiar  actions.  On  being  questioned,  they  pro- 
duced a  paper  purporting  to  contain  directions  from  the  Virgn 
Mary  to  the  king,  which  they  declared  was  given  to  them  hj 
Madame  Thomassin,  who,  while  in  a  state  ci  sonmambulifln, 
had  received  it  directly  from  the  Holy  Virgin.  This  paper, 
which  at  first  sight  appeared  to  be  the  production  of  some  weak- 
minded  individuals,  seemed  to  the  authorities  to  contain  eri- 
dences  of  a  conspiracy.  Madame  Thomassin  and  her  friend 
Madame  Jumilhac  were  accordingly  arrested,  and  after  ex- 
amination the  conmiittee  reported  to  the  effect  that  althougb 
there  were  suspicious  circumstances,  the  affair  was  not  worth 
investigation.' 

This  report  was  taken  up  by  Stanislas  Qermont,^  who  made 
it  the  basis  of  an  attack  on  the  ComiiS  des  Rdchenhea.  He  m> 
cused  the  committee  of  the  following  (Senses:*  they  arrested 
Madame  Jumilhac  on  insufficient  evidence;  they  did  not  make 
any  effort  to  obtain  the  corpus  ddieti;  they  used  an 


^  Les  TUvdutioM  de  Paru,  November  a-14, 1789. 

>  Brissot,  Rapport  dans  Vaiavre  de  MM,  Dhoiier  d  PetU^mn  ...UB 
imtt€t,1790, 

s  BriiMot ...  a  Stanidas  Clermont,  89. 

*  SUnisUs  Germont  was  a  leader  of  the  liberal  nobility. 

'  Ri/Uxions  tut  Voutrage  intihtU :  "Prqjet  de  eontr&rSeoUiikm  par  Im  «•» 
mm!mUeUounpportsdan$ri;^air§deMM.Mo9i§rMP§HiJw&ti,'*m&ii,tn9. 
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saiy  display  of  force  in  order  to  arrest  her;  they  did  not  con- 
front her  with  the  accuser;  they  neither  acquitted  nor  con* 
demned  her.  The  committee^  in  short,  was  a  tribunal  whidi 
considered  itself  above  law,  arresting,  imprisoning,  punishing, 
according  to  its  will  —  a  veritable  inquisition.  To  these  ac- 
cusations Brissot  made  a  formal  reply  ^  to  this  effect:  that  the 
paper  in  question  uxu  of  a  treasonable  nature,  and  that  there 
was,  therefore,  due  reason  for  Madame  Jumilhac's  arrest;  that 
the  order  for  her  arrest  oune  from  the  ComiiS  des  RechercheB 
of  the  National  Assembly;  that  the  high  rank  of  Madame 
Jumilhac  afforded  no  ground  for  treating  her  with  more  con- 
sideration than  other  people;  that  a  large  force  was  necessary 
in  arresting  her  to  prevent  opposition  by  her  friends  and  serv- 
ants; that  the  verdict  was  necessary  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  The  general  charge  that  the  committee  was  an  in« 
quisitorial  body,  Brissot  denied  most  emphatically.  This  tri- 
bunal was  not  an  inquisition,  he  declared,  for  it  was  not  secret; 
the  same  proofs  were  required  as  in  ordinary  tribunals;  the 
prisoners  were  not  refused  permission  to  see  their  friends,  and 
were  not  kept  in  soUtary  confinement.  Surely  such  a  committee 
was  necessary  in  time  of  crisis.  Very  mudi  the  same  accusal 
tions  had  been  made  by  the  Chevalier  de  Pange,  in  answer  to 
whom  Brissot  had  already  made  a  formal  defense  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  which  he  declared  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
dtiatum  under  a  free  government.'  To  the  accusation  that  the 
committee  was  simply  the  old  police  under  a  changed  name,  he 
answered  that  althou^  it  might  have  the  same  powers,  it  waa 
like  the  old  police  neither  in  function  nor  in  spirit.  It  did  not 
work  in  secret  nor  pronounce  sentence,  but  merely  sent  the 
accused  to  the  proper  tribunal;  further,  its  object  was  not, 
as  with  the  old  police,  *'to  support  despotism,  but  to  defend  the 
temple  of  liberty.**  While  Brissot  was  undoubtedly  justified 
on  account  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  time  in 

1  J,  P.  Bfismi  ...  I  StenuU*  CUnmmi,  aad  RipHqm  A  SitmitlM  Ctst- 
wumi. 
•  Lettrt d§  BfUioii  M.  U Ckmdiw d$ Pmi§$,  1790. 
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making  these  distinctions,  he  showed  a  perverse  tendency  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  a  change  of  motive,  especially 
in  his  assertion  that  a  conmiittee  of  inquiry  might  justly  use  the 
machinery  of  despotism  provided  it  were  done  in  the  interests 
of  liberty. 

The  real  justification  for  such  a  committee  was  in  the  neces- 
sities of  the  time.  As  early  as  October,  1790,  when  conditions 
seemed  to  have  become  more  normal,  the  question  of  its  dis- 
solution was  discussed  and  the  motion  for  its  continuance 
passed  by  a  very  small  majority.^  Brissot  himself  shortly  after- 
ward withdrew  from  the  committee.'  A  year  later,  the  ocnnr 
mittee  as  a  whole  resigned,  on  the  ground  that  **the  Bevdii- 
tion  was  ended  and  the  reign  of  law  established."  * 

Meanwhile  Brissot  had  aroused  opposition  of  another  kind, 
on  account  of  his  principles  regarding  the  distribution  of  au- 
thority in  the  city  government.  The  form  of  government  whidi 
went  into  effect  in  September,  1789,  was,  after  all,  only  ptoyi- 
sional,  and  the  city  council  still  had,,  as  its  chief  work,  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  organization.  The  main  issue  was, 
as  before,  the  balance  of  power  between  the  central  council 
and  the  districts.  Brissot  continued  to  support  the  central  coun- 
cil, and  thereby  came  into  renewed  conflict  with  the  districti. 
The  SOth  of  November,  1789,  he  made  a  motion  in  the  city 
council  that  they  should  ask  the  National  Assembly  to  au- 
thorize its  constitutional  committee  to  consult  with  the  com- 
mittee chosen  by  the  city  council  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
a  plan  of  organization  for  Paris.  In  this  motion  Brissot  ap- 
peared to  be  desirous  of  confining  all  collaboration  in  the  matter 
to  a  conunittee  of  the  council  to  the  exclusion  of  the  councfl 
itself,  not  to  mention  the  districts.^  Such  a  proposition  was 
naturally  opposed  by  large  numbers  of  the  council,  while  nu- 
merous representatives  of  the  districts  appeared  to  express  their 
vehement  disapproval,  and  after  much  discussion  it  was  voted 

^  Lacroiz,  Aete$  de  la  Commune,  8d  161168,  i,  125. 

'  Robiquet,  Le  jtertonnd  municipal  de  Parti,  441.      *  Ihii,,  4M, 

*  Lacroiz,  Actei  de  la  Commune,  m,  S9,  8IHK). 
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down.  The  affair  seems  to  have  provoked  great  excitement. 
Brissot  was  called  to  account  for  not  having  given  a  correct 
report  of  it  in  the  PatrioU  FranQaU^  whereupon  he  promised 
to  set  the  matter  right  and  at  the  same  time  protested  that  V 
he  had  not  intended  to  deprive  the  districts  of  all  voice  in  the 
matter.^  But  the  districts  were  not  to  be  convinced.  He  soon 
stirred  up  the  enmity  of  his  own  district  by  an  unwise  advocacy 
of  his  propaganda  against  the  slave  trade.'  Furthermore,  in  the 
matter  of  the  administration  of  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  lands, 
he  aroused  not  only  his  own,  but  aU  the  districts.  The  man- 
agement of  these  sales  was  claimed  by  the  districts,  —  a  de- 
mand which  Brissot  opposed  on  the  ground  that  the  districts 
were  not  administrative  bodies.  The  management  belonged 
therefore  not  to  them  but  to  the  bureau  de  viUe^  the  adminis- 
trative branch  of  the  general  city  government.'  The  districts 
had  their  revenge  when,  in  the  establishment  of  the  permanent 
municipal  government,  in  October,  1790,  they  refused  to  elect 
Brissot  to  the  municipal  council  or  to  any  other  office.  His 
active  part  in  the  municipal  politics  of  Paris  thus  came  to  an 
end. 

In  view  of  his  later  mortal  combat  with  the  municipal  gov-  ^ 
emment  of  Paris,  his  early  connection  with  it  is  of  special  inter- 
est. In  view,  also,  of  the  ground  of  that  combat,  —  the  strife 
between  the  provinces  and  Paris,  —  his  early  insistence  on  the 
importance  of  Paris  is  noteworthy.  Because  it  was  so  impor- 
tant he  argued  it  must  have  a  special  form  of  government.  But 
also  because  of  its  importance  it  must  recognize  its  duties.  For 
this  reason  —  because  it  was  the  foremost  city  —  he  had  in- 
sisted that  it  ought  not  to  state  its  own  grievances  till  the 
general  grievances  were  adjusted,  that  it  ought  not  to  lessen 
its  own  burdens  by  floating  the  notes  of  the  caisw  dCesccmpU 
on  the  country  at  large;  and  on  the  other  hand  that  it  should 

1  Ucroiz.  AeU9  ds  ta  Commums,  m.  It4;  and  Im  RSmdutiotu  de  Paru. 
November  88  to  December  5, 1788. 

•  See  p.  197. 

*  MoHom  tur  la  nkc$$9id  4$  ckcomtenn  la  ntU§  dm  hitma  eeeUiiattigtm  aux 
ipaliUi,  Blay.  1790. 
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set  a  good  example  to  France  by  a  disinterested  policy  in  the 
matter  of  church  lands.  In  short,  Paris  must  take  her  place 
as  the  first  city  of  France. 

While  remaining  true  to  his  ideab  of  equality  and  govern- 
ment by  the  people,  he  found  it  necessary  to  modify  them  some- 
what in  practical  politics;  for  example,  in  limiting  the  power 
of  the  districts  and  in  the  case  of  the  ComitS  des  Recherehes, 
while  continuing  to  preach  liberty  he  had  not  hesitated  to  use 
despotic  power  to  preserve  it.  If  his  interests  subsequently 
changed,  and  if  from  being  an  enthusiastic  representative  of 
the  municipality  of  Paris  he  became  one  oi  its  most  bitter 
foes,  his  fundamental  policy  did  not  change,  and  in  his  future 
work  as  a  legislator  in  helping  to  transform  France  the  lim* 
ited  monarchy  into  France  the  republic,  he  showed  the  same 
ideals  and  the  same  policy  that  he  had  shown  in  hia  wock  as 
a  municipal  politician  in  changing  Paris  of  the  old  vfginie  into 
Paris  the  modem  city. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

BBISSOT's  career  during  the  constituent  AS8EMBLT 
AS  A  JOURNALIST  —  LB  PATRIOTE  FRANfAIS 

Part  I 

His  Struggles  to  Establish  a  Newspaper  and  his  Attitude  on  Legislation 

Brissot  had  failed  to  be  elected  to  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly,^ but  he  was  none  the  less  to  exert  an  important  influence 
during  its  session,  not  only  as  a  municipal  politician,  but  to  a 
greater  degree  as  the  editor  of  one  of  the  chief  newspapers  of 
the  period,  —  the  Patriots  FranQois.  In  starting  this  journal 
Brissot  was  a  pioneer  in  two  respects.  In  the  first  place  he 
established  one  of  the  first  real  newspi^pers  in  anything  like 
the  modem  sense  of  the  term.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution  such  periodic  publications  as  existed  were  more 
like  series  of  essays  or  pamphlets,  "periodic  books"  —  to  use 
Brissot*s  own  phrase.  In  the  production  of  this  kind  of  litera- 
ture Brissot  himself  had  had  some  experience  in  his  work  on 
the  Annales  of  Linguet  and  the  Courrier  of  Swinton  and  in 
his  own  Correspondance  Universelle.  The  French  Revolution 
now  brought  about  a  great  and  sudden  change.  It  converted 
the  pamphlet  into  the  regular  newspaper,  and  led  to  the  found- 
ing of  a  large  number  of  daily  journals  of  every  shade  of  opinion 
and  of  every  degree  of  excellence.  Of  these  new  journals  Bris- 
sot*s  Patriate  FranQois  was  practically  the  first.  In  the  second 
place  he  took  the  lead  in  a  valiant  struggle  against  the  censor- 
ship of  the  press,*  —  a  struggle  which  brings  into  high  relief 
a  picture  ot  the  gradual  crumbling  of  the  old  regime  and  the 
slow  and  painful  building  up  of  the  new. 

^  The  DAme  aflenrardf  giTen  to  the  body  fommoiied  tm  the  SUIee-GeocnJ. 
'  Note  alao  the  put  taken  by  Biirabeau  in  thii  struggle  ia  hb  attempt  to 
establiih  hti  newipaper.  the  Stais-Chtirmur, 
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It  was  a  courageous  attempt  that  he  made,  m  view  both  of 
his  own  unfortimate  encounters  with  government  repression 
and  of  the  existing  restrictions  on  the  press.   On  March  16, 

^  1789,  he  issued  his  first  prospectus,  in  which,  after  portraying 
the  advantages  of  the  newspaper  over  the  pamphlet,  he  stated 
his  intention  of  founding  a  newspaper  which  should  further 
revolution  in.  France,  just  as  the  newspaper  had  furthered 
revolution  in  America.  He  declared,  moreover,  in  unmistak- 
able terms  that  he  proposed  to  make  that  newspaper  not  only 
truly  national  and  free,  but  also  independent  of  the  censorship 
and  of  every  kind  of  influence.  As  to  the  details  of  the  publica- 
tion, he  stated  that  the  paper  would  appear  about  the  first  kA 
April  and  that  the  price  of  subscription  would  be  24  livres  a 
year.^  A  few  days  later  he  published  a  second  prospectus,  in 

x^  which  he  announced  that  the  paper  would  be  published  four 
times  a  week  instead  of  twice,  as  at  first  stated;  that  subscrip- 
tions might  be  left  with  the  bookseller,  Buisson,  and  that  the 
first  number  would  appear  about  April  20. 

This  seemed  to  the  authorities  "the  last  degree  of  audacity,^ 
and  they  immediately  took  steps  to  show  Brissot  that  he  had 
made  a  serious  mistake  in  assuming  that  any  such  ideas  oould 
be  carried  out.  The  lieutenant  of  the  poUce  and  the  director- 
general  of  the  book  trade  first  warned  the  authorized  journals 

"  to  make  no  announcement  of  the  prospectus  in  question.  They 
then  dispatched  a  circular  letter  to  the  inspectors  of  the  book 
trade,  urging  them  to  take  all  measures  within  their  power  to 
stop  the  circulation  of  the  prospectus  and  the  printing  and  dis- 
tribution  of  the  journal.*  These  measures  were  effective  at 
least  in  frightening  Buisson  who,  it  had  been  announced,  was 
to  receive  the  subscriptions,  for  he  promptly  disavowed  his 
connection  with  Brissot's  newspaper  and  declared  that  his 
name  had  been  used  without  his  consent.*  He  seems  subse- 

'  See  the  prospectus  as  quoted  in  Tourneux,  Biblioffraphie  de  Ckidoin  d§ 
Paris  'pendant  la  RholuHon  fran^aise,  ii,  500. 

*  Letire  de  Maissemy,  Archives  nationales,  y\  551. 

*  This  daim  appears  to  be  true,  for,  in  his  protest  to  Maissemy,  of  April  IS 
(Archives  natianales,  y\  551),  he,  Buisson,  indoles  a  copy  of  a  letter  whidi  raidf 
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quently  to  have  recovered  from  his  fright,  for  when  the  paper 
began  to  appear  regularly,  it  was  at  his  shop  that  subscrip-  \ 
tions  were  received.* 

Brissot  himself  was  not  at  all  daunted,  and  on  the  6th  of 
May  he  boldly  published  the  first  number  of  the  Pairiote  Fran-  ^ 
QCM,  It  appeared  as  a  tiny  sheet  of  eight  duodecimo  pages  and 
consisted  of  two  parts:  an  account  of  the  opening  of  the  States- 
General  at  Versailles,  and  a  discussion  of  the  cahier  of  the  third 
estate  of  Paris,  in  which  the  public  was  urged  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged in  spite  of  the  attitude  of  the  king  and  Necker  to- 
ward the  third  estate.  Meanwhile  Brissot's  cause  was  becoming 
a  general  one.  Other  newspapers  were  being  established  and 
the  authorities  thus  had  to  contend  with  a  rapidly  rising  tide 
of  opposition  to  their  power.  To  meet  it,  they  re-inforced  the 
circular  to  the  inspectors  of  the  book  trade,  which  was  directed 
especially  against  Brissot,  by  a  general  decree  of  the  royal  coun- 
cil which  forbade  the  unauthorised  announcement  for  distribu- 
tion  of  any  new  newspaper  whatever.* 

This  decree  Brissot  could  not  ignore,  as  he  had  the  previous 
orders.  To  continue  the  publication  of  his  paper  was  for  the 
moment  clearly  impossible,  and  he  reluctantly  addressed  a  letter 
to  his  subscribers,  informing  them  that  the  publication  of  the 
Patriote  Frangais  was  stopped.  But,  he  assured  them,  the  sus-" 
pension  would  be  but  temporary ;  he  was  preparing  a  memoir  to 
the  States-Greneral  on  the  subject,  and  the  first  thing  the  States- 
General  would  do,  as  soon  as  it  was  organized,  would  doubtless 
be  to  establish  freedom  of  the  press.  In  this  memoir  he  made 

in  part:  **CirjoifU  M[onneur\  le  proipedus  dtun  J\oum\cd  sur  lequei  jai  em 
tUvoir  imprimer  votre  nam  pour  reeewir  le»  mbaeripHons  d  que  je  vaujairt  di»^ 
tribuer,  Je  ne  penee  pa*  qu*U  puieee  iprou9er  aucune  diffieuIU  puuque*en  y 
detHnani  mat  mime  man  nam,  je  wu  fwide  reeponeabU  de  tomi  ee  qui  eera  tfli> 
primS  dans  ee  journal,** 

^  They  toon  came  to  a  break,  however.  For  the  diMolutioo  of  their  ooih 
nection,  see  Arehwee  nationaUe,  v*,  bSS;  alto  the  Patrioie  Franqai*,  September 
14,  1789.  Atie  importani  de  M.  Briseoi  de  Waniile  aus  eomeeripUure  de  ee 
joumaL 

*  Quoted  in  Tounieuz,  Bibliograpkie^  n,  BOfL  See  alio  Leitn  mx  mmeeri^ 
Uure,  Hay  1%  1789. 
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an  ardent  plea  for  such  freedom.  There  could  be  no  free  con* 
stitution  without  it,  he  declared.  Moreover,  it  was  a  natural 
right  necessary  for  the  States-General  and  necessary  for  the 
government.  To  be  effective  it  must  be  given  freely  and  fully, 
and  all  newspapers  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  sent  by  post  with- 
out any  previous  permission.    In  giving  such  freedom  there 
was  no  occasion  to  fear  its  abuse,  for  too  great  license  could  be 
prevented  by  special  laws.  Their  execution,  moreover,  should 
be  intrusted  to  independent  tribunals  and  not  left  to  arbitraiy 
rules  of  the  ministers.  Finally,  in  view  of  these  principles,  he 
demanded  freedom  to  publish  the  Po^riottf  FraTi^ou.^  Althou^ 
he  did  not  receive  a  formal  decision  from  the  States-GenenJ 
in  his  favor,'  the  events  of  July  established  freedom  ct  the 
press  de  factOj  and  without  waiting  for  its  establishment  di 
juTCj  on  July  £8  he  again  started  his  newspaper,  and  issued 
the  second  number,  the  first  of  the  uninterrupted  series.*  Tlius 
was  established  the  Patriote  FranQots^  one  of  the  most  imp(»<- 
tant  newspapers  of  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  was 
true  to  the  motto  printed  at  the  head  of  each  number:  '* A  free 
newspaper  is  a  sentinel  who  always  stands  on  guard  for  the 
people."  Indeed,  to  quote  the  ardent  republican,  M^w^i^^  it 
**  was  the  first  sentinel  who  cried  Constitution,  Truth,  Liberty.*** 
Of  liberty  in  all  its  forms  the  PcUriote  Frangais  was  con- 
sistently the  champion.   Throughout  the  session  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  it  opposed  those  who  would  emphasise  the 
constitution  at  the  expense  of  the  declaration  of  rights,  and 
maintained  that  the  declaration  of  rights  was,  on  the  ciMitiaiy, 
the  ideal  to  which  the  constitution  ought  to  conform.   Under 

^  MSmoire  aux  BtaU-Ohtiriiux,  June,  1789. 

*  On  May  19,  Maissemy,  the  director^^end  of  the  book  trader  msde  what 
was  virtually  a  confession  of  complete  defeat  on  the  part  of  theautlioritieibfalf 
issuing  an  order  which  permitted  newspapers  to  publish  the  prooeeduifi  of  tht 
Assembly  but  forbade  them  to  make  any  oonmientaiy  or  rdSectiom.  AtmA 
EiHoire  de  la  presw  fran^aise^  48. 

*  The  delay  was  probably  due  in  part  to  the  active  Me  which  he  hsd  pkjrW 
in  the  election  of  representatives  of  the  third  estate  in  Paris.  Tournea;  Ik 
503.    See  also  p.  94. 

*  Quoted  in  Hatin,  Bibliograjphis  de  la  preue  jfSriodique^  14S. 
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the  Legislative  ABsembly  and  the  Convention  it  became  the 
leading  organ  of  the  Girondins  in  opposition  to  the  Mountain, 
and  finally  came  to  an  end  with  the  fall  of  the  Girondins.  It 
was  at  the  same  time  **the  scourge  of  the  court  and  the  terror 
of  the  terrorists.**  ^ 

In  its  form  and  content  the  Pairiote  Francis  compared  fa- 
vorably with  the  best  newspapers  of  the  time.  Despite  the 
legal  difficulties  encountered  and  despite  numerous  other  hin- 
drances then  incident  to  the  publishing  of  a  first-class  journal, 
Brissot  not  only  managed  to  continue  his  newspaper  without 
interruption  but  to  make  some  improvements  in  his  original 
plan.  Instead  of  appearing  only  four  times  a  week  as  was  an- 
nounced in  the  original  prospectus,  it  was  published  every  day 
but  Sunday,  and  from  November  1,  1789,  on  Sundays  alsof^ 
and  instead  of  a  duodecimo  sheet,  it  oune  out  as  a  large  quarto 
of  four  pages  to  which  supplements  were  frequently  added.K 
From  the  first  it  paid  particular  attention  to  the  National  As- 
sembly, and  while  not  attempting  to  give  verbatim  reports,  de- 
voted much  space  to  comments  and  observations  upon  its  pro- 
ceedings. Even  this  did  not  satisfy  some  of  Brissot's  readers 
and  he  was  reproached  for  not  giving  more  details.  In  reply  he 
urged  the  wide  scope  of  his  journal  as  an  excuse  and  complained 
that  it  was  unfair  to  compare  his  newspaper,  '"which  embraced 
all  that  patriotism  embraced*"  with  the  Moniieur  which  made 
the  reports  of  the  debates  its  almost  exclusive  business.  His  aim 
certainly  was  extensive.  He  proposed,  according  to  both  his 
announcements,  to  do  five  things:  (1)  to  set  forth  facts  faith- 
fully; (2)  to  reproduce  all  the  publications  of  the  government 
and  to  outline  the  debates  of  the  States-General;  (3)  to  register 
the  transactions  of  the  provincial  assemblies;  (4)  to  discuss 
current  questions,  and  (5)  to  review  political  pam|dilets.  In 
his  second  prospectus  he  announced  further  that  he  would  in- 
clude in  his  newspaper  the  results  of  his  researches  on  the  con- 
stitutions of  England  and  of  the  United  States.  After  the  first 

1  Hatin,  BibiiofmpkU  ds  la  prmm  phiodiquSt  148. 
•  Jmniiaiy  1, 17S1,  the  «se  wm  colsffed. 
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few  months  he  was  able  to  cany  out  fairly  well  this  extensive 
plan,  and  about  the  first  of  February,  1791,  he  made  stiU  further 
improvements,  and  included  regularly  a  column  on  the  moDej 
market  and  a  list  of  the  current  plays.  Besides  its  ext^isive 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly,  the  Par 
triote  Frangais  paid  much  attention  to  the  municipal  affairs 
of  Paris.  This  was  particularly  true  during  the  period  of  Bris- 
sot's  career  as  a  municipal  politician,  when  the  concerns  of  the 
city  government  naturally  occupied  a  large  share  of  his  inter- 
est. A  special  column  was  devoted  to  Paris;  the  proceedings  of 
the  municipal  assemblies  were  reported  and  the  policy  of  the 
city  government  defended,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Condti 
des  Recherches.  But  the  Patrioie  Frangais  by  no  means  con- 
fined its  attention  to  Paris.  It  also  took  a  keen  interest  in  the 
course  of  the  Revolution  in  the  provinces  and  followed  the 
development  of  local  government  throughout  France.  In  these 
particulars  it  was  not  so  different  from  some  of  the  other  jour- 
nab,  but  in  the  amount  of  attention  it  paid  to  the  cause  of  the 
negro  and  to  American  affairs  it  stands  alone.  It  was  in  fact 
the  organ  of  the  Sociiti  des  Amis  des  Noirs^  publishing  its  ad- 
dresses, defending  its  policy,  and  attacking  its  opponents.  As 
for  his  interest  in  the  new  world  Brissot  had  already  pcnnted 
out  in  his  prospectus  that  the  Patriate  Frangais  was  to  be  the 
means  for  spreading  abroad  information  about  America  and 
for  impressing  upon  the  public  the  ideas  that  he  had  gained 
from  his  own  experience.  Hardly  a  number  appeared  in  wfaidi 
he  did  not  make  some  reference  to  the  United  States.  Be 
covered  the  whole  range  of  the  subject,  from  an  advertiaemest 
by  a  man  who  was  looking  for  a  partner  in  his  Kentudcy  lands 
to  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  American 
constitution.  In  everything  connected  with  the  establishment 
of  the  new  government  of  the  United  States  he  was  eapedBlif 
interested.  He  approved  of  Washington's  cabinet  ^ppomt- 
ments,^  printed  a  copy  of  his  first  Thanksgiving  prodamatioii,' 
and  reviewed  the  proceedings  of  Congress  at  Philadelphia.  Yet 

^  PatrioU  FranQoit,  November  86, 1789.  *  Ihid^  Jsaaaiy  18^  17ML 
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it  was  not  as  a  matter  of  merely  abstract  interest  that  Brissot 
referred  so  frequently  to  America;  it  was  rather  that  its  recent 
history  might  serve  as  a  precedent  to  France.  He  praised  the 
democratic  spirit  of  the  United  States  in  proscribing  all  titles 
of  nobility ;  he  commended  their  tolerance  for  establishing  f ree* 
dom  of  religion;^  when  plans  for  the  municipal  government 
of  Paris  were  imder  discussion,  he  argued,  from  the  separation 
of  national,  state,  and  city  affairs  in  the  United  States,  that 
the  drawing  up  of  the  plan  belonged  not  to  the  National  As- 
sembly, but  to  the  city  itself;  and  when,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  the  question  was  raised  whether  they 
should  have  few  or  many  conmiittees,  he  made  use  of  the 
example  of  the  American  Congress  as  a  weighty  argument  in 
favor  of  having  as  few  as  possible.' 

This  wide  range  of  contents  appealed  to  a  variety  of  readers, 
and  the  Pairioie  FranQoU  became  very  popular.  Its  style  was 
perhaps  not  equal  in  merit  to  its  contents.  like  his  other  works 
it  showed  a  lack  of  a  sense  of  humor  and  of  a  light  touch;  but 
if  wanting  in  the  wit  and  brilliancy  of  Desmoulins's  Rholu' 
turns  de  France  ei  de  Brabant  or  the  virility  of  Prudhonune's 
RhxiutUms  de  Paris  it  was  a  decided  improvement  on  Brissot's 
eariier  writings,  both  in  force  and  vigor.  He  was  obliged,  how- 
ever, to  defend  himself  against  the  charge  of  too  great  serious- 
ness. *' People  have  said  to  me,*'  he  wrote,  *'that  I  was  too 
serious;  they  want  me  to  make  fun,  to  chaff  and  to  draw  cari- 
catures. That  rAle  does  not  suit  me;  one  must  be  himself,  and 
if  the  French  people  fall  again  into  the  taste  for  political  and 
literary  buffooneries,  a  writer  whose  only  desire  is  to  be  useful, 
ought  never  to  lend  himself  to  such  things."  *  Brissot  might 
indeed  be  charged  with  a  lack  of  humor,  but  he  certainly  could 
not  be  accused  of  the  scurrility  and  personal  invective  which 
marked  the  Pire  Duchesne  and  the  Ami  du  Peuple.  Whatever 
the  Patriate  Francois  was  or  was  not,  it  never,  at  least,  lacked 

1  Patnoi§  Frangait,  May  7, 1700. 

*  Diseourt  aur  Vorgomaatim  dei  eomiiis,  October,  179L  See  p.  ttO. 

•  PairioU  Frangais,  April  0, 17M. 
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in  dignity.  Its  radical  stand  naturally  brought  it  into  conflict 
with  the  conservative  press,  but  although  it  had  numerous 
sharp  controversies  with  royalist  and  moderate  journals,  when 
it  concerned  personalities,  it  was  generally  inclined  to  limit 
itself  to  the  defensive.  In  matters  of  general  policy  it  could 
count  on  the  invariable  support  of  the  Courrier  des  DtparU' 
merUs  and  the  Chronique  de  Paris  and  the  invariable  hostility 
of  the  Actes  des  Apdtres^  the  Journal  de  Paris,  the  Journal  gf- 
niral  de  la  cour  et  de  la  viUe,  and  later  of  the  Ami  du  Peuple; 
while  the  Rhduiions  de  France  el  de  Brabant  and  the  RhiJu' 
tions  de  Paris  approved  and  criticized  in  turn.  His  most  seri- 
ous conflicts  arose  from  his  zealous  attacks  on  despotism  and 
more  than  once  led  to  accusations  for  libel. 

Besides  carrying  on  the  Patriots  Francois,  Brissot  was  one 
of  the  collaborators  of  the  Chronique  du  Mots.  This  puUica- 
tion  which  appeared  monthly  from  November,  1791,  to  July, 
1798,  was  not,  properly  speaking,  a  newspaper  at  all,  but  merely 
a  series  of  essays.^  It  was  founded,  so  the  prospectus  set  fcnrth, 
to  further  the  public  good.  It  might  more  truly  have  been  said, 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  Girondin  party.  To  this  periodi- 
cal Brissot  made  a  number  of  contributions,  but  they  consisted 
chiefly  of  reproductions  of  articles  which  had  already  appeared 
elsewhere,  and  hence  do  not  add  materially  to  the  knowledge 
of  Brissot  as  journalist  or  politician.' 

>  La  Chroniqtie  du  Mou  ou  Lu  Cahiers  patrioHques  de  E.  Ckmht,  C  Cm^ 
dared,  L.  Mercier,  A,  Auger,  J,  Oswald,  N.  BonneeUle,  J,  Bidermeam,  A,  BnmM 
mmel.  A,  Ouy-KereairU,  J,  P.  Brtseoi,  J.  Pk.  Oarran  de  CouUm,  J,  Du§mmlr^ 
F.  Lanihenae,  et  CoUol  dkHethcie,  November,  1791»  to  July,  179S. 

*  Each  number  was  headed  by  a  full-page  portrait  of  one  of  the  coUabonton 
of  the  paper  or  of  some  man  prominent  in  public  affairs.  Brissot's  portmH  ifH 
pears  in  the  number  for  July,  1792.  His  paJt,  advertised  to  consist  d  "some  dt 
his  eloquent  speeches  upon  our  rights  whif^  he  knows  so  well  how  to  defend," 
was  nuide  up  of  nine  contributions  as  follows:  — 

(a)  Sw  lis  reproehes  qu'onfait  d  VAssembUe  naHonale,  March*  17M. 

(6)  Sur  la  justice  de  la  guerre  eorUre  VAuiridte,  May,  1792. 

(e)  Observatums  sur  Helvetius,  July,  1792.  A  criticism  of  Hdvetius*  tlieaiy 
—  that  all  passions  have  theu*  origin  in  the  physical  senses,  in  love  of  pleMur^ 
or  in  aversion  to  pain  —  as  being  on  too  low  a  plane. 

(d)  Polities  de  Paul,  August,  1792.    An  extract  from  his  wofk: 
Paul. 
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In  carrying  on  his  own  paper  Brisaot  was  in  turn  assisted  by 
numerous  collaborators:  by  Clavi^,  with  whom  he  had  long 
been  on  terms  of  intimacy;  by  Grigoire,  his  fellow  worker  in 
the  SocUU  des  Amis  des  Nairs;  by  Potion,  the  Mayor  of  Paris;  ^ 
Thomas  Paine,  the  Anglo-American;  and,  above  all,  by  the 
Rolands  and  a  little  group  of  friends  who  centered  around  them 
and  which  included  Blot,  the  friend  of  Brissot's  childhood,' 
Lanthenas,'  Bosc,^  and  Ban^  des  Issarts.*  According  to  M. 
Perroud  something  over  one  hundred  contributions  to  the  Par  ^ 
iriote  Frangais  may  be  attributed  to  members  of  this  group. 
Brissot's  acquaintance  with  the  Rolands  dated  from  the  pub- 
lication of  his  book  De  la  France  et  des  £tais  Unis,  In  this  work 
Brissot  frequently  quoted  from  Roland,  praised  his  learning 
and  courage,  and  when  the  book  was  published  sent  him  a 
copy.  There  resulted  a  lively  ocMrrespondence  between  Bris- 
sot and  the  Rolands.  Through  Bosc  and  Lanthenas,  whom 

(e)  8ur  Um  mot^i  de  eeux  qui  dSfendatU  la  numarehie  d  qui  calomnaierU  U 
f4jmblieamsme.  J.  P.  Brismd  a  N.  BonrnmiOe,  October.  1792. 

(/)  X  ioui  let  ripublieaint  de  Frmce :  eur  le  SoeiSU  dee  Jaeobine  de  Paries 
179S,  already  published  in  pamphlet  ^orm. 

(g)  Dela  man^  dee  agiUUettre,  January,  179S. 

(A)  Sur  U  Ume  [eie],  March.  170S. 

(t)  De  qudquee  erreure  done  lee  idSee  ei  done  lee  mote  relatife  d  la  rholuiiiim 
franqaiee^  March,  1793. 

^  PHion  y  faieaii  paraiire  lee  lettree,  avie,  oheervaUone  qu*U  aeait  it  jmhlier 
comme  moire  de  Pane.  Vatel,  CharloUe  Cordaiff  el  lee  Oinmdine,  i,  SiO,  note. 

*  See  p.  7. 

*  Franqoie  Lanihenae,  a  physician  and  author  of  numerous  political  pam- 
phlets, was  bom  in  1754  and  died  in  1799.  He  was  a  friend  ol  the  Rolands,  and 
under  the  first  Roland  ministry  was  given  the  first  place  in  the  department  ol 
public  instruction.  Although  arrested  with  the  Giroodins  he  escaped  proacrip- 
tion  and  was  elected  to  the  Council  ol  500. 

*  Louie  Augueiin  OuiUoume  Boee  was  a  French  naturalist,  bom  in  1759  and 
died  in  1898.  He  was  a  friend  of  Madame  Roland  and  one  of  her  correspond- 
ents* and  under  the  Roland  ministry  became  director  ol  the  post-office.  He 
remained  attached  to  Madame  Roland,  risked  his  life  by  visiting  her  in  prison* 
and  preserved  the  manoacript  ol  her  memoirs.  He  escaped  the  guillotine  and 
under  the  Directory  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  United  States. 

*  Jean  Henri  Banqal  dee  leeorie  was  bom  in  1750  and  died  in  18C6.  He  rep- 
resented Auvergne  in  the  National  Assembly  and  founded  a  society  ol  the 
Jacobins  at  Clermont.  Later,  he  became  a  friend  ol  Madame  Roland  and  an 
avowed  republican  and  an  ally  ol  the  Giroodiiii. 
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BrUsot  came  to  know  at  Paris,  he  was  brought  into  still  mofe 
friendly  relations  with  them  though  without  ever  having  se&i 
them;  and  when  he  projected  his  newspaper,  he  found  his  new 
friends  ready  to  sympathize  with  his  plans  and  to  hdp  him  by 
their  correspondence.  They  lent  copies  of  the  Patriate  Fran- 
gais  to  their  friends,  tried  to  increase  its  circulation,  and  srat 
him  articles  for  publication  on  the  course  of  the  Revolution  at 
Lyons.  He  seems  to  have  been  especially  delighted  with  the 
contributions  of  Madame  Roland,  who  was,  he  declared,  '*both 
well  informed  and  of  a  truly  strong  character."  He  even  ven- 
tiu^  to  insert  in  his  newspaper  passages  from  her  letters  to 
Bosc  and  Lanthenas  which  had  been  passed  on  to  him;  ^  and 
when  at  a  later  period  she  criticized  him  for  not  being  sufficiently 
radical,  he  took  the  criticism  with  good  grace  and  attacked  the 
royalist  party  in  Lyons  with  more  vehemence.*  While  the 
Rolands  were  writing  for  the  Pairioie  Frangais  oi  the  stmggfe 
in  Lyons  against  despotism,  Lanthenas  was  writing  against 
despotism  in  general,  his  chief  articles  being  on  the  freedom  of 
the  press  and  on  the  organization  of  popular  societies.'  Ban^ 
meanwhile  kept  the  Pairioie  Frangais  informed  of  events  in 
Clermont.  In  turn,  Brissot  supported  the  interests  of  his 
friends  in  local  and  national  elections.^ 

The  Rolands  were  his  chief  correspondents,  but  the  finniunal 
support  for  his  journal  came  from  a  man  named  LePage,  to 
whom,  apparently,  he  left  much  of  the  business  management. 
LePage  is  said  to  have  made  money  out  of  it  for  himself,  but 
Brissot,  according  to  Madame  Roland,  instead  oi  likewise 
profiting,  was  content  with  the  small  salary  allowed  him  by 
his  partner  and  came  out  of  the  enterprise  as  poor  as  ¥^ien  be 

^  For  the  details  of  their  eariy  correspondence,  see  Perroud,  Lettret  de  Madmm§ 
Roland,  ii,  66  and  note,  61, 64  and  note,  77, 78,  95, 114;  Mimourei  de  Mmdmm 
Roland,  i.  61,  191,  192,  and  Brinal  d  le*  Roland,  CoUaboratum  dn  RoUmd  m 
PatrioU  Francis,  in  La  RholuHon  franQaise,  zzziv,  403,  May,  188B. 

*  Lettres  de  Madame  Roland,  u,  174,  176,  note. 

*  See,  for  example,  the  PairioU  FranQoii  of  February  5,  14,  88,  1791. 

^  See  article  by  Perroud  in  La  Rholution  frangaise,  xxxiY,  403-ftf;  May. 
1898. 
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went  into  it.^  In  true  French  fashion  the  members  of  his  family 
assisted  in  the  business,  his  mother-in-law  and  one  of  his  sisters- 
in-law  helping  in  the  oflSce.'  His  main  collaborator,  and  most 
of  the  time  his  partner,  was  Girey-Dupr6,*  a  young  journalist 
of  Girondin  sympathies.  On  several  occasions  Brissot  turned 
over  to  Girey-Dupr^  a  considerable  share  in  the  responsibility 
for  the  newspaper.  The  first  time  was  at  the  opening  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  when,  quite  overcome  by  the  responsi- 
bilities of  his  new  position  as  legislator,  he  announced  that  "in 
order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  important  functions  to 
which  the  choice  of  his  fellow  citizens  called  him,"  he  would 
abandon  the  chief  editorship  to  his  colleague.^  But  it  was  not 
long  before  he  realized  the  importance  of  the  post  he  had  sur- 
rendered, and  re-assumed  control  of  that  part  of  his  paper 
dealing  with  the  reports  of  the  National  Assembly.*  Again, 
during  the  trial  of  the  king  it  was  Girey-Dupr6  who  was  en- 
trusted with  the  reports  on  the  ground  that  Brissot  while  act- 
ing as  judge  had  no  right  to  express  his  opinions  editorially.* 
Finally,  when  the  decree  of  the  Assembly  on  March  9,  1793, 
forbade  the  members  of  the  Convention  to  conduct  news- 
papers,^ Brissot  definitely  turned  over  the  management  of  the 
paper  to  his  partner.  Three  months  later,  with  the  fall  of  the 
Girondins  and  the  flight  of  both  Brissot  and  Girey-Dupr6,  the 
Pairioie  Franqaia  came  to  an  end.  The  partnership  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  journal  naturally  raised  the  question  of  respon- 

1  Mimaires  de  Madame  Roland,  i,  107-98.  BriMot  felt  that  LePage  did  nob 
alwmjt  treat  him  fairiy .  See,  for  inttance,  a  letter  of  Madame  Brissot,  of  Octo- 
ber ftt.  1791  iCorreepondanee,  276).  Again,  in  writing  to  her  brother,  January 
15,  1792,  she  says,  **  L$  Journal  ne  rajfport  qus  \fiOO  livres  ei  mon  wiari  a  di' 
pensi  en  impreeeione  100  Untie/*  Correepondanee,  279. 

'  Article  by  M.  Perroud,  La  FamiUe  de  Madame  Brieeoi  in  La  Rholutum 
Fran^ttiee,  ux,  270-74,  September,  1910. 

*  Joseph  Marie  Girey-Dupri  was  bom  in  1709.  He  cast  in  his  fortunes  with 
Brissot  and  the  Girondin  party  and,  after  Blay  SI.  1793,  was  proscribed,  and 
was  eiecuted  November  21,  179S,  for  his  connection  with  the  Pairioie  Frat^ 
foie.  See  pp.  2SS  n.,  829. 

«  Pairioie  Franfoie,  September  2S,  1791. 

•  Ilnd.,  January  1,  1792.  •  /W..  December  12,  1792. 
'  Moniieur,  March  11, 1798. 
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sibility.  It  came  up  apropos  of  an  article  which  had  appeared 
in  the  PatrioU  Frangais  reflecting  on  CamUle  Desmoulins,  who 
proceeded  to  call  Brissot  to  account.  His  defense  was  that  the 
article  under  discussion  was  Girey-Dupri's.  To  this  Desmou- 
lins replied,  with  his  Jean  Pierre  Brissot  dhnasqui :  **It  is  of  no 
use  to  say  that  the  diatribe  is  not  yours,  that  it  is  acknowl- 
edged  and  signed  by  Girey-Dupr6.  The  master  is  responsible 
for  the  misdemeanor  of  the  servant.  It  is  convenient  tar  a 
journalist  to  take  M.  Girey  thus  on  the  croup  to  cover  his 
back,  but  I  jump  to  seize  the  bridle  because  it  is  reaUy  you 
who  hold  it  and  it  is  you  who  gave  me  that  dressing." 

Desmoulins  was  right.  Whoever  may  have  been  technically 
and  legally  responsible  for  certain  numbers,  the  fact  remains 
that  from  first  to  last  the  Pairiote  Frangais  represents  Brissot's 
own  ideas  as  a  politician  and  his  influence  as  a  journalist.  The 
period  of  its  greatest  influence  was  perhaps  that  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  but  during  the  session  of  the  Constituent  it  was 
the  center  of  Brissot's  interest  and  his  chief  means  of  caeprc^ 
sion.  In  the  Patriote  Frangais^  therefore,  can  be  traced  Bris- 
sot's attitude  toward  the  constitution  in  the  making,  his  views 
on  the  destructive  and  constructive  work  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, his  relation  to  the  progress^f  the  Revolution,  his  part 
in  the  republican  crisis  of  1791,  and  finally,  his  acoeptaaoe  of 
the  constitution  and  of  constiuitional  monarchy. 

In  his  Plan  de  conduiie  Brissot  had  declared  that  the  mi^lring 
of  a  constitution  was  not  within  the  province  of  the  States- 
General,  but  the  opposition  of  the  court  had  changed  the  situa- 
tion; and  if  Brissot  had  been  a  member  of  the  States-General, 
—  now  become  the  National  Assembly,  —  he  woidd  most  cer- 
tainly have  joined  in  the  oath  taken  by  the  members  not  to 
separate  till  they  had  made  a  constitution  for  France.  The 
drawing-up  of  this  constitution  was  now  the  chief  work  of  the 
Assembly,  and  party  divisions,  already  outlined,  began  to  show 
themselves  more  distinctly.  They  turned  on  the  fundamental 
question  whether  reform  should  be  brought  about  by  modifying 
the  old  system  of  government  or  by  developing  an  entii 
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system.  In  this  tremendous  task  Brissot's  sympathies  were 
with  that  section  of  the  left  weU  toward  the  extreme  which  at 
first  had  supported  the  monarchy »  on  condition  that  the  king's 
power  be  strictly  limited,  but  which  now  began  to  incline  to- 
ward a  republic.  He  took  an  absorbing  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Assembly,  reported  the  debates  at  length,  espe- 
cially those  which  represented  his  own  views,  and  sought  in 
every  way  to  influence  public  opinion.  He  was  especiaUy  ac- 
tive in  urging  American,  rather  than  English  example  upon 
France.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  seemed  to  him 
a  well-nigh  perfect  model,  and  the  necessity  of  drawing  up  a 
new  form  of  government  for  France  gave  him  the  chance  to 
plan  for  a  French  adaptation  of  that  model.  He  was  also 
interested  in  the  state  constitutions,  and  his  admiration  was 
shared,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  by  many  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Assembly.  Editions  of  these  American  constitutions, 
both  state  and  national,  had  been  published  in  France,  and 
there  had  grown  up  a  strong  feeling  among  such  men  as  Lafay- 
ette and  De  Saint-£tienne  ^  that  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  her  proposed  constitution  France  could  find  no  better 
model  than  America.  While  these  men  were  supporting  Ameri- 
can ideas  by  their  votes  in  the  National  Assembly,  Brissot  was 
guiding  and  directing  public  opinion  toward  the  same  end.  The 
recent  American  experience  in  constitution-making  was  a  sub- 
ject in  which  every  one  was  interested.  As  Brissot  had  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  travel  in  America,  he  was  regarded  as  an 
authority,  and  his  opinions  were  listened  to  with  respect,  even 
where  they  were  not  followed.  As  a  recent  writer  has  pointed 
out,  the  precise  extent  of  American  influence  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  measurement; '  its  working,  however,  may  be  observed 
with  profit. 

*  Jean  Paul  lUbftut  Saint-Stieime,  bora  in  174S,  wm  a  Protestant  pattor. 
He  was  a  member  ci  the  Slate»<seaeral  and  d  tlie  Cooyentkn,  and  stood  al- 
ways for  moderation  and  tolerance.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  ol  twelve, 
wlikh  provolccd  the  revolution  of  Biay  SI,  he  was  outlawed  and  fled.  On  his 
discovery  he  was  eiecuted. 

>  Aukrd.  ffuiowf  yoKlttiis  ds  la  RMwium,  19-«8.   See  the  article  by 
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The  first  subject  of  discosskm  was  a  dedaiatioD  of  ri^ts: 
what  ri^ts  should  be  induded  and  whether  there  should  be  a 
declaration  at  all.  That  any  one  should  questkm  for  a  moment 
sudi  a  necessity  seemed  to  Brissot  absurd.  ''A  declaration  of 
rights,"  he  dedared,  ''is  a  diapter  as  neoessaiy  for  a  constitn- 
tion  as  a  foundation  for  a  house.  The  constitution  may  .change; 
the  dedaration  of  ri^ts  ought  never  to  diange.**  ^  He  also 
objected  strmuously  to  Mirabeau's  {Mopositiim  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  dedaraticm  of  ri^ts  mi^t  wdl  be  put  off  tiD 
the  constitution  was  finished.  If  the  dedaraticNi  were  the 
foundation  it  must  dt  necessity  be  laid  first.'  Mirabeau,  if  not 
convinced,  yielded  to  the  i»essure  ci  opinion  and  presented  a 
draft  ci  a  declaration.  This  draft  met  Brissot's  i^qxoval  in 
that  it  was  short  and  dear;  he  objected,  however,  to  a  state- 
ment that  it  was  drawn  iq>  in  the  name  of  the  representatives. 
It  ou^t  to  be  in  the  name  of  the  French  pec^de.  And  the 
whole  thing  ou^  t,  he  complained,  to  be  drawn  up  more  n^pidly . 
Why  could  not  the  Assembly  take  example  frcHn  the  prcNnpt- 
ness  with  which  the  Americans  fxoduced  their  Dedaration 
of  Independence?  ' 

The  two  most  imp(»lant  proUems  in  the  f CMinatifm  of  the 
constitution  itself  concerned  the  distribution  of  power  between 
the  king  and  the  legislative  body  and  the  ertent  to  which  de- 
mocracy was  to  prevail.  The  fOTmer  involved  the  question  of  one 
chamber  or  two,  the  d^ree  of  independmoe  of  the  legislative 
body,  the  veto,  the  ri^t  of  declaring  peace  and  war  and  the 
relation  of  the  ministry  to  the  legislature. 

On  the  question  of  a  bicameral  versus  a  unicameral  sytAaau 
Brissot  supported  Bun>t*s  plan  for  a  single  diamber  divided 
into  two  sections.  He  was  careful  to  explain,  however,  that  in 
so  doing  he  was  not  advocating  anything  whidi  resembled  the 
English  parliamait.  The  ignorant  and  the  unreflecting,  he  de- 

Hcory  E.  Bourne.  cnUtkd  '*  Americmn  CoMUtutkiMJ  Pfecoedenls  in  Uie  P^cack 
NmlMMud  Assembly."  in  the  Amenemm  ffulorml  Rmiew,  April,  190$,  vni» 

4es-i^. 

*  Patrioie  Framcaif.  XngoaX  I,  1T89. 

U  August  «!,  ITSa.  >  IhU^  Angwl  U,  178a. 
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clared»  had  raiaed  the  cry  that  it  would  mean  two  chambers. 
Their  assertion,  he  argued,  was  not  true.  Aside  from  the  num- 
ber two  there  was  nothing  in  common  between  the  two  sections 
proposed  and  the  two  chambers  of  the  English  ParUament.  In 
the  first  place  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  not  drawn  from  the  same  classes,  and 
the  division  was  permanent;  whereas  the  members  of  the  two 
sections  in  the  proposed  French  legislature  were  drawn  from 
the  same  body  and  the  division  into  two  sections  would  be  but 
temporary,  being  made  every  two  months  and  by  lot.  Hence 
there  would  be  no  reason  to  fear  intrigue  or  any  esprit  de  corps. 
In  the  second  place  the  object  of  the  two  chambers  was  both  to 
discuss  and  to  vote;  whereas  the  object  of  the  two  sections 
would  be  only  to  discuss,  the  voting  being  done  in  the  united 
assembly.  In  the  third  place  the  House  of  Lords  had  a  veto  on 
the  House  of  Commons;  whereas  in  the  plan  of  the  sections 
neither  would  have  a  veto  upon  the  other.  ^  But  whatever  the 
number  or  the  division  of  the  chambers,  Brissot  stood  firmly 
for  the  permanency  of  the  legislative  assembly,  by  which  he 
meant  annual  meetings  which  should  convene  regularly  with- 
out being  called.' 

Closely  connected  with  the  question  whether  there  were  to 
be  two  chambers  —  one  to  have  a  veto  on  the  other  —  was  a 
question  of  another  kind  of  veto,  that  exercised  by  the  king 
upon  the  legislative  body.  This  brought  up  the  whole  subject 
of  the  relative  proportion  of  power  to  be  given  to  the  king  and 
to  the  Assembly.  Opinion  was  sharply  divided:  one  section 
demanded  that  the  power  of  the  king  be  reduced  to  the  nar- 
rowest possible  limits,  while  the  other  stood  for  a  strong  execu- 
tive. Of  the  former  section  Brissot  was  one  of  the  most  ardent 
advocates,  while  the  other  was  ably  represented  by  Mirabeau, 
who  declared  that  in  order  to  make  the  constitution  workable, 
the  executive  must  be  given  considerable  power.  To  this  end 
Mirabeau  proposed  to  give  the  king  an  absolute  veto  and  some 

>  PatriaU  Prangait,  May  M.  1701. 

*  ObservationM  tur  la  nSeessiti  (Titabiir , .  ,de$  eomiUi  de  corr§ipomdame$,  0. 
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leal  influence  in  making  peace  and  declaring  war  as  weD,  and 
also  to  have  the  ministry  chosen  from  the  legislative  body. 
*'The  absolute  veto»"  he  maintained,  ^'would  not  give  too 
much  power  to  the  king,  because  any  long-continued  and  per- 
sistent opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  would  result  in 
revolution,  and  therefore  public  opinion  might  safely  be  trusted 
as  a  sufficient  check  to  the  apparently  arbitrary  power  ^in- 
volved in  giving  the  king  an  absolute  veto."  This  opinicm 
Brissot  vigorously  combated  in  the  Patricie  Frangais.  In  the 
issue  of  September  15, 1789,  he  took  up  a  speech  by  Mirabeau 
on  the  subject  and  assailed  it  point  by  point.  His  argument 
deserves  quotation  at  length,  not  only  on  account  ct  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  but  also  because  of  the  frankness  with 
which  he  expressed  republican  sentiments. 

'*  Mirabeau,"  the  Patriate  Frangais  declared,  "b^ins  by  say- 
ing that  the  greater  a  nation  is  the  more  active  ought  the  exec- 
utive power  to  be:  from  which  comes  the  necessity  of  a  mo- 
narchical government  in  large  states.  .  . . 

''This  is  an  error  sanctioned  by  Montesquieu,  of  whidi  one 
is  disabused  if  one  reflects  on  the  history  of  America.  It  is  not 
the  number  of  individuals  nor  the  extent  of  countiy  whidi 
demands  a  monarchical  government.  The  moral  state  of  a  na- 
tion is  the  only  thing  which  ought  to  decide  its  government 
If  America  had  fifty  million  inhabitants  of  whom  four  fifths 
were  laborers,  as  is  the  case  to-day,  the  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment would  be  the  natural  one  for  it.  Moreover,  a  republic 
like  that  of  the  Americans  has  no  need  of  this  great  activity 
in  the  government,  because  it  is  a  government  of  peace  in 
harmony  with  society,  while  in  a  monarchy,  the  government  is 
constantly  at  war  with  society,  and  consequently  needs  great 
strength.  I  do  not  say  on  this  account  that  France  ought  not  to 
have  a  monarchical  government,  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  not  on 
account  of  its  population  but  because  of  its  moral  maladies. 

"  The  prince  is  the  protector  of  the  people.^ 

^  In  this  and  the  following  iialicudd  ttatementi  Briiiot  is  dtinf 
beau. 
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**He  may  and  he  may  not  be.  The  representatives  may  be 
and  they  may  not:  they  are  under  the  hand  of  the  people. 

"//  the  king  does  not  have  the  sanctum  he  will  he  Miged  to  use 
armed  force  against  the  people. 

''Rarely,  and  if  he  does  have  it,  he  will  turn  it  against  them 
very  often.  Why?  For  the  same  reason  that  for  six  centuries 
has  kept  us  in  slavery.  The  man  who  does  not  take  an  unfair 
advantage  when  he  can  do  it  with  impunity  is  an  angel. 
The  representatives  may  be  badly  chosen. 
But  they  are  chosen  everywhere  at  the  same  time.  They 
are  changed  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  if  they  have  made  a 
bad  law,  their  successors  change  it.  The  prince,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  not  chosen;  he  holds  his  office  for  life. 

**  The  grandeur  of  the  prince  depends  on  the  prosperity  cf  the 
people. 

**  A  political  fable  on  which  we  have  been  brought  up  since 
the  making  of  books  began.  These  protectors  of  the  people 
have  even  amused  themselves  (with  the  exception  of  a  few) 
in  heaping  up  debts,  taxes,  vexations  .  .  .  the  true  protection 
of  the  people  is  in  its  representatives  and  especially  in  the  con- 
stituent power  frequently  exercised. 

**  The  prince  is  the  perpetual  representative  of  the  people^  as  its 
deputies  are  its  temporary  representatives.  Why  not  give  them  the 
same  part  in  the  law  f 

^Because  the  one  is  a  perpetual  representative  and  not 
chosen,  and  the  others  are  chosen  and  for  short  terms,  and  are 
consequently  less  dangerous;  because  the  latter  have  only  one 
kind  of  power,  and  the  other,  if  he  had  a  veto,  would  have  a 
terrible  power  joined  to  the  most  terrible  of  all  powers  —  the 
executive. 

^  If  the  prince  has  rust  the  veto^  what  will  prevent  the  represenJUk- 
tivesfrom  prolonging  their  authority  and  holding  it  indefinitely  f 

*'The  constitution,  which  preserves  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple the  right  of  reforming  it  and  of  choosing  special  assemblies 
at  fixed  terms  and  thus  putting  a  stop  to  the  usurpations  of  its 
representatives.  •  •  • 
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*'  What  is  there  to  fear  from  the  royal  veto  if  the  taxes  and  the 
existence  of  the  army  are  provided  for  annually  f 

*' Everything,  for  the  people  will  never  dare  to  stop  the  pay- 
ment of  the  taxes,  or  to  dismiss  the  army.  The  evil  which  will 
result  from  this  state  of  things  will  fall  more  upon  the  people 
than  upon  the  king. 

**FinaUyf  if  the  Prince  does  not  have  the  veto^  and  if  he  is 
obliged  to  sanction  a  bad  law,  the  only  remedy  is  in  insurrection, 

"An  error.  The  representatives  who  follow  can  change  the 
law,  according  to  the  will  of  the  people." 

Brissot  objected  also  to  the  alternative  involved  in  a  sus- 
pensive veto  which  would  necessitate  the  reSnactment  of  any 
vetoed  measure  by  the  next  two  legislatures.  In  opposition 
to  both  alternatives,  he  proposed  a  veto  like  that  given  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which  would  check  l^lalatioo, 
but  only  temporarily.  If  ever  Brissot  longed  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  Assembly  it  was  that  he  might  plead  for  this  American 
veto.  Lacking  such  opportunity,  he  tried  through  the  columns 
of  the  Patriate  Frangais  to  arouse  public  opinion  on  the  matter. 
It  was  so  reasonable,  he  urged;  it  prevented  hasty  and  ill-con- 
sidered legislation  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  gave  no 
dangerous  power  to  the  President.  It  only  necessitated  further 
discussion  and  could  not  prevent  the  passing  of  any  law  which 
was  really  good  and  widely  demanded.^ 

On  the  question  of  the  right  of  declaring  war  and  twji^lri«g 
peace,  Brissot  and  Mirabeau  again  came  into  dash.  As  in  the 
matter  of  the  veto,  Mirabeau  exerted  all  his  energy  to  securing 
some  effective  authority  for  the  king.  Realizing  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  propose  that  the  king  alone  should  have  the  ri^t  of 
declaring  war,  he  contented  himself  with  a  compromise,  and 
proposed  instead  that  the  right  of  making  peace  and  dedaring 
war  belonged  to  the  nation,  but  that  in  the  case  of  threateoed 
hostility  the  king  should  be  allowed  to  make  preparation  for 
war  and  afterward  to  appeal  to  the  legislative  body  for  sanc- 
tion of  his  course  of  action.*  This  proposal  to  leave  a  virtual 

^  PaHoU  Francau,  September  4,  1789.  *  MonUeur,  May  tl»  17M. 
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initiative  to  the  king,  aroused  great  indignation,  which  Brissot 
was  one  of  the  first  to  voice.  Mirabeau's  plan,  he  declared,  was 
not  clear,  since  it  did  not  make  sufficiently  plain  the  line  of 
demarkation  between  the  executive  and  the  legislative,  and  it 
ignored  the  rights  of  the  nation.  The  debates  on  this  sid[)ject 
Brissot  reported  at  length,  but  with  perhaps  more  than  usual 
partisanship.  He  spoke,  for  instance,  of  the  miserable  subtle- 
ties of  a  Malouet  who  pretended  that  "almost  all  wars  were 
undertaken  in  the  interests  of  the  people  rather  than  by  the 
caprices  of  kings,"  and  supported  Potion  in  his  argument  that 
under  a  king  who  exercised  the  right  of  making  war,  liberty 
could  not  long  exist.  ^  In  spite  of  this  opposition  Mirabeau 
seciured  the  adoption  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  bill. 

On  the  question  of  choosing  the  ministry  from  the  legisla- 
tive body  Brissot  was  again  opposed  to  Mirabeau.  To  estab- 
lish such  a  connection  would  obviously  bring  about  greater 
harmony  between  the  executive  and  the  legislative  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  but  Brissot  strenuously  opposed  it, 
on  the  ground  that  it  savored  too  much  of  the  English  con- 
stitution and  that  in  any  case  it  would  give  too  much  power  to 
the  executive.  In  answer  to  Mirabeau's  argument  that  under 
existing  conditions  such  separation  would  result  in  anarchy, 
he  pointed  to  the  example  of  the  United  States.  *' Admit  the 
ministers  to  the  Assembly,"  he  declared,  *'and  you  wiU  give 
them  the  means  of  executing  the  schemes  which  they  have  de- 
vised in  their  cabinets.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  history  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  [ministerial  corruption].  It  is  because  the 
United  States  were  familiar  with  that  daily  experience  that 
they  have  forever  excluded  the  secretaries  of  state  from  the 
meetings  of  Congress.  If,  then,  in  a  country  where  there  is 
little  opportunity  for  corruption,  and  where  there  are  no  pen- 
sions or  lucrative  places,  and  where  assemblies  are  frequently 
renewed  ...  If ,  I  say,  in  that  country  the  influence  of  minis- 
ters is  feared,  how  much  more  ought  it  to  be  feared  in  a  coun- 
try where  corruption  and  the  most  tristful  luxury  reign?  *'  ' 

s  Painak  Framtai$.  May  18HI1. 1790.  <  IM..  Noronber  S,  1789. 
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*' Further/'  he  argued,  '^  ministers  not  only  should  be  al- 
lowed no  chance  for  control  of  the  legislative  body;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  legislative  body  should  have  that  control  over  the 
ministers  which  would  come  from  some  voice  in  choosing  them. 
The  choice  and  dismissal  of  the  ministers  and  ambassadors 
ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  king  alone,  the  representatives  of  the 
people  should  have  something  to  say  in  the  matter.  Leave  to 
the  king,  for  instance,  the  right  of  naming  three  or  four  perscHis 
for  each  vacancy,  and  then  let  the  National  Assembly  choose 
one  from  this  list.  Under  the  new  regime,"  he  added,  **  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  find  sufficiently  able  ministers."  Now  that 
many  of  their  former  functions  had  been  taken  over  by  the 
legislative  body  no  extraordinary  ability  was  needed  to  fill  the 
office.  Ordinary  intelligence,  some  knowledge  of  affairs,  dig- 
nity and  diligence  were  quite  sufficient.^ 

In  the  method  of  amending  the  constitution  Brissot  was  not 
quite  so  anxious  to  follow  American  example.  Indeed,  this 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  few  cases  where  he  realized  that  a  di^ 
ference  in  conditions  might  require  a  modification  in  the  modd 
followed.  France,  not  being  a  federation  of  states  and  having 
a  legislative  body  of  one  chamber  instead  of  two,  lacked  the 
machinery  for  amending  the  constitution  which  was  employed 
in  the  United  States.  However  well  it  might  work  there,  Bris- 
sot feared  giving  an  initiative  in  changing  the  constituti<m  to 
the  legislative  body.  As  it  was  not  practicable  for  the  pec^ 
themselves,  gathered  in  primary  assemblies,  to  change  the 
constitution,  conventions  should  be  called.  And,  as  it  was  not 
desirable  to  leave  the  calling  of  conventions  to  the  very  powers 
they  were  summoned  to  censiu^,  they  ought  to  be  periodic.  If 
it  were  objected  that  conventions  might  dare  to  change  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution,  this  danger,  Biis- 
sot  replied,  would  be  slight  compared  with  the  evils  which 
would  result  from  the  absence  of  conventions  altogether.  One 
method  of  preventing  it  would  be  to  take  a  hint  from  the 
method  employed  in  the  United  States,  and,  while  rejectiBg 

^  PairiUs  Fran^,  September  W,  1700. 
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the  initiative  of  the  legislative  body,  allow  that  body  to  veto 
amendments  by  a  two-thirds  vote.^  The  arrangement  for 
proposing  amendments  only  on  the  demand  of  three  succes- 
sive legislatures  would,  on  the  contrary,  he  declared,  be  ab- 
solutely ine£Fective,  since  three  successive  legislatures  would 
never  want  the  same  thing.^  Brissot's  ideas  did  not  prevail  on 
all  these  important  questions  —  a  unicameral  system  being 
adopted  instead  of  the  two-sectioned  chamber,  a  really  sus- 
pensive veto  instead  of  the  modified  American  system  and  a 
method  of  amendment  which  did  not  provide  for  elections  at 
fixed  periods.  On  the  other  hand,  his  ideas  did  prevail  in  the 
manner  of  choosing  the  ministers,  and  on  those  points  where 
his  views  were  not  carried  out  he  assisted  in  forcing  a  compro- 
mise, and  in  preventing  the  complete  adoption  of  Mirabeau's 
plans.  The  constitution  in  its  solution  of  the  relation  between 
the  king  and  the  legislature  conformed  far  more  closely  to  the 
ideas  of  Brissot  than  to  those  of  Mirabeau.  This  was  unfor- 
tunate, as  the  outcome  proved. 

With  the  solution  of  the  other  main  question  —  how  far  the 
constitution  should  be  democratic  in  character — Brissot  was  far 
from  satisfied.  As  might  have  been  expected  from  his  attitude 
in  his  early  writings,  he  not  only  demanded  that  the  power  of 
the  king  be  weakened,  but  that  democracy  prevail  to  the  great- 
est possible  extent.  To  this  end  he  supported  with  all  his  might 
that  small  section  of  the  left  ot  the  Assembly  which  stood  for 
a  democratic  as  opposed  to  a  bourgeois  constitution.  In  his 
Biblioihique  pkilosophiqtte  he  had  said  that  under  a  monarchy 
he  would  be  content  with  civil  equality,'  but  he  now  demanded 
political  equality.  Indeed  the  division  into  active  and  passive 
citizens  seemed  to  him  not  only  unwise,  but  positively  iniqui- 
tous, and  through  the  columns  of  the  PatrioU  FranQois  he  stren- 
uously and  repeatedly  objected  to  all  legislation  based  upon  it. 
To  withhold  tiie  right  of  suffrage  from  passive  dtisens  was,  he 

^  IHBeintr9  tur  let  eommmiioma,  8  qo(U,  1791. 
•  PainoU  FramQou.  SeptemlMr  6,  1791. 
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declared,  a  violation  of  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Assembly 
that  a  man  can  be  subject  only  to  those  laws  to  which  he  or  his 
repi^sentatives  have  given  their  consent.  Can  the  Assembly 
thus  violate  that  principle  with  regard  to  any  one  class  of  citi- 
zens without  hopelessly  contradicting  itself?  he  asked.  Why» 
to  take  a  particular  instance,  should  domestics  be  specifically 
excluded?  Were  they  not  men?  They  were  in  a  state  of  de- 
pendence, it  was  asserted;  but  that  was  true  of  many  preces- 
sions.^ Another  vicious  law,  he  declared,  was  that  providing 
that  the  national  guard  should  be  composed  only  of  active  citi- 
zens, and  to  enforce  his  point  he  published,  though  with  some 
omissions,  a  vehement  letter  of  Madame  Roland  in  protest' 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  some  of  those  who  had 
striven  for  this  division  into  active  and  passive  citizens,  had 
done  it  with  malice  aforethought,  with  the  secret  purpose  of 
creating  in  the  passive  citizens  an  agency  which  might  be  used 
in  the  interests  of  despotism. 

A  representation  which  rested  on  territory  and  taxes,  as  wdlas 
on  population,  he  assailed  as  likewise  undemocratic  and  quoted 
at  length  P6tion's  arguments  to  prove  that  since  men  alone  were 
represented,  population  should  be  the  sole  basis  for  national 
representation.'  He  objected  also  to  the  indirect  method  of 
election  to  the  legislative  body;  it  was  better  than  destn^- 
ing  the  influence  of  the  people  by  two  intermediary  degrees  in 
the  elections,  but  it  would  have  been  better  yet  to  follow  the 
example  of  England  and  America,  and  have  elections  directly 
by  the  people.^  While  arguing  for  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the 
matter  of  elections,  he  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Protestants, 
Jews,  and  actors,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  plead,  both  in  his 
newspaper  and  before  the  city  council,  that  they  be  gi^en  civil 

»  PatrioU  Francis,  October  24.  1789. 

*  Madame  Roland  wrote:  **J*ai  vu  aujourd^hui  ceUe  auembiSg  qu*om  m 
taurait  appeUr  naJtionaU  (e'eti  Venfer  mime  (wec  UnUei  set  horreure)^  ia  rnHM, 
la  vSritS,  la  justice  y  soni  Houff6es,  honniSs  (consjmies),"  The  words  between  tbe 
parentheses  are  omitted  in  the  Pairioie  FranQois,  See  Letires  d$ 
Roland,  n,  269-71  and  note,  271;  also  PairioU  Franfois,  April  80,  17»1. 

•  PairioU  Fran^,  November  10, 1789.      «  Ibid.,  November  18^  1780. 
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rights.^  The  power  accorded  to  an  hereditiuy»  immovable,  and 
non-elective  regency  he  also  objected  to,  as  another  thoroughly 
undemocratic  feature  of  the  constitution,  criticized  Bamave 
severely  for  supporting  it,  and  praised  Potion  warmly,  as  the 
one  man  who  had  opposed  it.' 

In  spite  of  the  e£Forts  of  the  left  in  the  Assembly,  represented 
by  such  men  as  Potion,  and  by  such  journalists  as  Brissot,  a 
constitution  was  finally  adopted  which,  if  it  greatly  limited  the 
power  of  the  king,  was  far  from  being  democratic,  and  it  was 
further  decreed  that  it  should  go  into  effect  without  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  people.  To  such  a  decision  Brissot  had  been  con- 
stantly opposed  as  another  evidence  of  an  undemocratic  spirit. 
In  his  Plan  de  conduiie  he  had  spoken  in  favor  of  the  submittal 
to  the  people,'  and  when  the  constitution  was  first  discussed  he 
published  an  excited  letter  of  Madame  Roland  on  the  subject,^ 
and  wrote  himself  with  much  spirit  that  not  to  submit  the  con- 
stitution to  the  people  seemed  to  him  so  dangerous,  so  destruc- 
tive of  a  free  constitution,  that  he  could  not  conceive  how  such 
an  idea  could  find  partisans  in  the  Assembly,  and  especially 
among  the  defenders  of  the  people.'  But  in  view  of  the  crisis  of 
the  summer  of  1791,  he  came  to  doubt  the  advisability  of  sub- 
mitting this  particular  constitution  to  the  people  at  a  time  of 
such  general  disturbance,  and  in  his  Discours  sur  les  conventions 
of  August  8, 1791,  he  wrote  that  ''a  ratification  just  now  would 
be  impossible,  impolitic  and  dangerous.  In  fact,  the  people  are 
just  emerging  from  a  long  period  of  slavery;  they  are  emerging 
from  the  tomb.  Their  eyes  are  barely  open  to  the  light.  They 

>  PairioU  Fran^,  December  84,  M.  1780.  and  June  15  and  17, 1790. 

*  Ibid,,  March  25-M.  1701.  •  See  p.  OS. 

*  Letter  to  Briisot  of  Augiift  8,  1780,  printed  in  the  PalnoU  Frtmfait  of 
August  18:  **Au  nom  de  Dieut  gardeawus  bien  de  dSdarer  que  FAeeewMSe 
NaHonale  peui  fixer  irrhoeabiemetd  la  Conetihdion  ;  U  faut^  ei  eOe  en  froof  U 
yrojet,  qu'il  eotTfHMwU  invoyi  done  kmiee  lee  jmmneee,  jnur  Hre  adopH,  motfi* 
jU,  apprtfei  par  lee  ConeHhutnie, 

*'L*AeeembUe  neeiformie  que  de  eonsUtuie,  qui  n*oiU  pae  drcii  defixee  noire 
eori,  ee  droit  eel  au  peuple,  U  ne  peui  m  le  Mer,  ni  le  dSISfuer,**  LeOree  de 
Madame  Roland,  ii*  55. 

*  PairioU  Franfoie,  September  0, 1780. 
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need  to  learn  how  to  use  their  organs  before  judging  with 

them." 

Closely  connected  with  the  constitution,  thou^  not  an 
actual  part  of  it,  was  the  new  judicial  system.  The  reform  of 
justice  had  been  the  subject  perhaps  dearest  of  all  to  Brissot's 
heart,  and  he  now  watched  the  development  of  the  new  judicial 
organization  with  the  keenest  interest,  throwing  his  influence 
always  in  favor  of  such  organization  as  would  provide  for  the 
fullest  equality  and  the  greatest  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  Three  general  plans  were  proposed  by  Thouret,I>uport, 
and  Sieyis  respectively:  Thouret's  plan  was  nther  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  system  existing  under  the  old  regime  than  a  new 
system  and  allowed  the  king  considerable  power  in  chooang  the 
judges.  It  provided,  however,  for  a  jury  only  in  criminml  cases. 
Duport  on  the  other  hand  suppressed  all  vestige  of  the  past,  and 
in  building  up  a  new  system  followed  largdy  English  example. 
Ilo  provided  for  juries  in  civil,  as  well  as  in  criminal  cases,  and 
iwivo  the  nomination  of  the  judges  to  the  directories  and  their 
final  choice  to  the  people.  SieyAs's  plan  also  provided  for  a  thor- 
oughgoing change,  its  most  distinctive  feature  being  the  ofgan- 
isation  of  juries  composed  of  members  of  the  bar.^  In  criticinng 
these  plans  Brissot  spoke  with  rather  more  caution  than  usoaL 
He  objected  to  Thouret's  scheme  as  savoring  too  much  of  the 
old  regime,*  approved  of  Siey^'s  plan  in  the  abstract,  but  de> 
clared  with  an  apt  quotation  from  Montaigne,  that  eveiything 
that  emanated  from  Sieyes  would  fit  in  a  new  wrald,  but  was 
less  suited  to  a  world  where  custom  was  already  fixed.'  Do- 
port's  scheme,  therefore,  as  involving  both  thorou^^  refonn 
and  practicability  seemed  to  him  the  best.  Brissot  admitted 
that  the  English  had  had  some  difficulties  with  the  jury  system, 
but  thought  that  they  had  been  exaggoated,  and  dedared  him- 
self in  favor  of  the  jury  for  civil  as  well  as  for  criminal 
The  whole  matter  seems  to  have  been  decided  with  leai 
monious  discussion  and  with  more  unanimity  than  osoal  and 

'  See  Miitmaniu  Le  jutiic*  rhoiuiiommaiFt. 

>  PatrioU  Francais,  March  £5,  ITSO.  •  /W.,  Apcfl  7  sad  SOl  lYtH 
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on  the  whole  to  have  met  Brissot's  approval.  There  were  other 
features  of  the  proposed  judicial  system,  however,  which  gave 
rise  to  considerable  debate,  namely,  the  question  of  tenure  of 
office  and  of  circuit  judges.  To  the  proposition  for  life  office, 
Brissot  objected  as  a  flagrant  violation  of  equality,  and  re- 
joiced when  it  was  rejected.  At  the  same  time  he  would  give 
judges  a  longer  term  of  office  than  ordinary  administrators,  and 
make  them  re^ligible,  requiring,  however,  an  interval  before 
they  could  be  reiflected.  This  constant  re^ligibility  he  declared 
was  the  one  fault  in  the  American  Congress  and  ought  to  be 
avoided  in  France.^  He  was  consequently  much  disappointed 
to  find  that  the  re^ligibility  of  the  judges  was  voted  with  no 
provision  for  an  interval.  He  also  regretted  the  decision  in 
favor  of  sedentary  judges  instead  of  judges  on  circuit,  which, 
in  spite  of  some  English  opinion  against  it,  seemed  to  him 
decidedly  preferable.'  But  in  the  main  the  new  system  meant 
equality  and  real  justice,  and  Brissot  was  fairly  content. 

With  the  development  of  liberty  in  relation  to  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  he  was  less  content.  As  a  pamphleteer  and  journalist 
it  had  long  been  to  him,  and  throughout  his  career  in  the  Revo- 
lution it  continued  to  be,  not  only  a  matter  of  principle  but  also 
of  vital  personal  interest.  He  was  no  mere  onlooker,  but  from 
the  moment  when  he  boldly  announced  his  journal  and,  in  the 
face  of  ministerial  opposition,  appealed  to  the  States-General,' 
he  was  an  active  combatant  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle. 
The  decree  of  May  19,  by  which  Maissemy,  the  general  director 
of  the  book  trade,  permitted  newspapers  to  publish  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Assembly,  was  a  virtual  recognition  of  freedom 
of  the  press,  though  he  tried  to  save  appearances  by  adding 
that  no  reflections  or  commentary  on  the  debates  would  be 
allowed,^  and  the  events  of  July  14  made  its  de  facto  establish- 
ment complete.  It  was  some  weeks,  however,  before  the  action 
of  the  Assembly  provided  for  freedom  of  the  press  de  jure. 

1  PotrioU  Frmfois,  Mmy  4,  1700. 

*  Ibid,,  Blarcfa  81,  May  t,  4  and  tS.  1790. 

•Seep.  114.  «  See  p.  116. 
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This  delay  Brissot  found  vetj  trying  and  complained  bitieriy 
that  the  Assembly  was  altogether  too  slow  in  recogniziiig 
already  eyistjng  facts.  He  was  therefore  delighted  when,  oa 
August  24,  the  Assembly  voted  article  deven  of  the  dedarmtion 
ot  rights,  *'that  the  free  communication  of  his  thoughts  and 
opinions  was  one  of  the  most  precious  rights  of  man  and  that 
every  citizen  was  at  Uberty  to  speak,  write  and  print  fredy 
whatevCT  he  pleased,  being  answ»able  only  for  the  abuse  of 
that  liberty  in  the  cases  determined  by  law.'*  This  was  merdy 
a  declaration;  there  remained  the  difficult  and  ddicate  task  of 
formulatingthelawwhichwastocanyitout.^  In  January,  1790^ 
Sieyes  came  forward  with  the  pr(^x>sition  for  a  law  to  the  effect 
that  if  a  certain  work  should  exdte  the  people  to  use  violent 
means  in  order  to  obtain  their  demands,  the  persons  reqxmstble 
could  be  declared  guilty  of  sedition  and  punished;  and  further, 
if  an  artide  printed  within  eight  days  bdore  a  seditious  outbreak 
should  contain  false  allegations  which  had  exdted  the  sedition, 
the  persons  responsible  should  be  pursued  and  punished  as 
themselves  guilty  of  sedition.'  This  law  Brissot  critkaaed  se- 
verely, chiefly  upon  the  ground  that  sedition  itadf  had  not  yet 
been  defined.'  Moreover  he  did  effective  work  in  preventing 
its  passage,  by  publishing  frequent  artides  against  it.^  Just  at 
this  juncture  the  quarrd  betweai  the  ChAtdet  cm  the  one  hand 
and  Marat  and  Danton  on  the  other  came  to  a  head  and  gave 
^)ecial  point  to  the  discussion  of  freedom  of  speeA.  On  ac- 
count of  his  Nnolent  attacks  on  the  moderate  party,  parlkn- 
larly  on  BaiUy,  Mayor  of  Paris,  the  ChAtdet  had  ordered  the 
arrest  of  Marat.  It  now  turned  up<m  Danton  for  having  re- 
sisted that  court  as  illegal  and  more  especially  for  having  him- 
self, in  the  local  assembly,  threatened  resistance  to  the  anthoci- 
ties  of  Paris.  Desmoulins  in  his  paper  took  up  the  cmat  of 
Danton  and  was  ably  seconded  by  Brissot.  Freedom  of  thoii^it 

>  For  a  duictmiQii  of  Uus  sobiect  tee  Slhkrigclim.  Le  BS§um  4b  fa  prmm. 

*  UomiieuT.  January  2S,  1790.         *  PatnaU  Froncait*  laanuy  SI,  ITMi 

*  See.  for  example,  the  quolatioii  from  an  artide  bj  KenKo  m  the  F^ 
frioir /Va9i(«ur  of  Febniaiy  S,  the  addren  of  Bobert  I%ott  m  tfa^ 

10»  and  tbe  letter  fhMn  ChaxmQ  de  la  Garde.  Febniiiy  ISb  17W. 
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would  cease  to  exist,  declared  the  latter,  if  speeches,  whatever 
their  character,  which  were  made  in  the  course  of  a  discussion 
in  a  legislative  body  could  be  travestied  into  flagrant  misde- 
meanors.^ And  when,  a  few  days  later,  apropos  of  an  article 
of  Marat  calling  the  people  to  arms,  and  an  article  of  Des- 
moulins  comparing  the  f£te  of  the  federation  with  a  triumph  of 
Paulus  Emilius,  the  Assembly  ordered  an  accusation  of  high 
treason  against  the  journals  which  had  incited  insurrection, 
he  cried  out  with  horror  that  the  Assembly  should  have  dared 
to  pass  such  a  decree  against  alleged  libelists  before  it  had  even 
decided  in  what  a  libel  consisted.  And  even  if  they  had  laid 
down  definite  principles,  they  were  taking  action  without  first 
inquiring  whether  the  persons  accused  were  the  authors  of  the 
articles  in  question,  and  if  so,  whether  the  principles  applied  to 
them.  Though  he  was  far,  he  added,  from  approving  of  the  fiury 
of  Marat,  he  could  not  help  feeling  Uiat  his  case  had  done  good 
service  in  repressing  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  any 
event  so  long  as  there  existed  no  definite  law  against  libels,  nor 
special  tribunak  to  deal  with  them,  any  accusation  of  the  kind 
in  question  was  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  man,  of  the  rules  of 
common  sense  and  of  the  constitution,  and  was  liable  to  lead 
to  the  most  monstrous  iniquity.' 

Meanwhile  Brissot  had  gotten  into  trouble  himself.  He  had 
published  a  letter  in  which  a  chapter  of  women  at  Remiremont 
was  accused  of  aristocratic  tendencies,  of  hindering  the  pros- 
perity of  the  city,  and  of  using  its  influence  against  the  Revolu- 
tion. These  allegations  produced  a  tempest  of  excitement  at 
Remiremont  and  stirred  up  a  veritable  wasps'  nest  for  Brissot. 
Three  citizens  of  Remiremont  declared  that  they  were  in  danger 
of  losing  their  lives  under  suspicion  of  having  written  the  letter, 
and  begged  him  to  reveal  the  name  of  the  real  author;  and  a 
deputation  of  the  municipality  and  of  the  national  guard  made 
formal  complaint  against  him  before  the  National  Assembly.' 

>  PainoU  Franfoia,  March  M.  1700.  >  IM.,  August  2,  1700. 

*  Froeh  verbal  ds  rA9$emhU$  maiumaU,  August  5.  1700.  See  alio  Ucroii. 
A€i$9  d$  la  Commufu^  ni,  888,  note. 
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M.  Bexon,  a  Paris  lawyer,  took  up  this  cause,  haled  Brisaot  be- 
fore the  police,  and  had  the  number  of  the  Patriate  Frangais  in 
question  placarded  as  a  Ubel.  In  reply,  Brissot  declared  that 
the  matter  was  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  police;  that 
M.  Bexon  was  not  qualified  to  plead;  that  the  placard  against 
the  letter  was  itself  a  libel  but  that  the  letter  was  not  libdous. 
Libel,  he  declared,  must  involve  a  false  accusation  of  an  overt 
act  of  which  the  law  could  take  cognizance;  to  accuse  a  penxm 
of  pride,  or  lack  of  patriotism,  or  other  fault  of  character  not 
within  the  purview  of  the  law,  could  not  possibly  be  oonatrued 
as  libel.  ^ 

Meanwhile  no  definite  law  against  libels  was  enacted  by  the 
Assembly,  but  with  the  growing  disturbances  of  the  summer  of 
1791,  the  matter  again  came  to  the  front.  Brissot  was  more  and 
more  inclined  to  believe  in  complete  liberty.  He  published 
extracts  from  Lanthenas's  work  on  the  subject,  quoted  Potion's 
speeches,  and  declared  that  much  as  he  abhorred  any  incitation 
to  murder  or  assassination,  he  did  not  believe  it  possiUe  to 
frame  a  law  which  would  effectively  prosecute  libels  and  at  the 
same  time  not  serve  as  a  pretext  for  injustice.  It  was  equally 
impossible,  he  added,  to  frame  one  which  could  not  be  easily 
evaded,  and  of  which  the  benefit  to  the  persons  injured  would 
not  be  overbalanced  by  injury  to  the  public  welfare.  In  any 
case,  the  law  should  take  cognizance  only  of  the  nJumwi^ 
directed  against  citizens  as  private  individuals.*  The  law  of 
August  22,  as  passed,  therefore  seemed  to  him  dangerous,  and 
he  warmly  commended  Robespierre's  objections  to  it.  In  pro- 
viding for  action  against  those  who  purposely  provoked  dis- 
obedience to  the  laws  and  the  degradation  ci  constitiited 
authorities  there  was  danger,  he  asserted,  of  checking  free  dis- 
cussion of  public  affairs,  and  especially  legitimate  criticiiin 
directed  against  public  men.'  His  attack  was  met  by  the  sl^>- 
porters  of  the  law  with  the  assurance  that  by  constituted 
authorities  it  was  not  intended  to  include  the  men  who 

^  Pricis  pour  M.  Bexon,  *  PatrioU  Frangaii,  Anguit  18, 1T0L 

*  Ibid.,  August  2S,  1791. 
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aaed  the  authority,  and  that  freedom  was  further  guaranteed 
by  the  provision  that  accusation  against  the  press  must  be 
tried  by  a  jury.*  As  the  Revolution  progressed,  however,  libel 
came  to  be  applied  with  great  elasticity,  both  to  opposition  to 
persons  in  power  and  to  the  policy  they  represented.  As  early 
as  January,  1792,  Bertrand  de  MoleviUe,  the  minister  of  marine, 
attempted  to  get  a  decree  of  the  council  against  Brissot  for 
** atrocious  and  calumnious  imputations"  against  Louis  XVI, 
but  it  was  too  late,  the  royalist  and  the  moderate  party  had  lost 
their  power  and  the  attempt  failed.^  After  the  10th  of  August 
there  was  no  longer  freedom  of  speech  for  the  royalist  jomnals, 
and  when  the  Girondins  in  turn  began  to  lose  influence,  their 
journals  were  likewise  denounced  as  libelous,  and  on  March  10, 
1798,  on  the  pretext  that  a  member  of  the  Convention  should 
not  at  the  same  time  conduct  a  journal,  Brissot  was  obliged 
to  give  up  the  editorship  of  the  Patriate  Frangais* 

The  work  of  constitution-making  and  of  passing  fundamental 
laws  on  the  judicial  organization  and  on  freedom  of  speech  was 
not  the  only  task  of  the  National  Assembly.  Owing  to  its  dis- 
trust of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  it  gradually  assumed  a  large 
share  of  the  administration  of  the  government.  With  every 
step  in  this  direction  Brissot  was  delighted.  The  sovereignty 
of  the  people  might  not  be  complete  in  that  they  did  not  choose 
the  executive,  but  he  would  have  it  as  complete  as  possible  in 
controlling  the  actions  of  the  executive.  Holding  such  views, 
he  naturally  resented  the  assertion  of  the  Moniteur  that  the 
ministers  had  the  right  to  order  the  coining  of  money  without 
consulting  the  Assembly;  declared  that  the  ministers  must  be 
held  accountable  for  their  conduct;  ^  that  the  Assembly  was  too 
ready  to  leave  in  office  men  attached  to  the  old  regime;*  and 
that  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  they  must  be  particularly 

*  PatrioU  Franfois,  August  t4,  1791.  For  the  danger  of  retistiug  freedom 
of  ipeecfa  in  making  lawi  agatnit  the  refractory  priettj^  eee  p.  liS. 

>  Bertrand  de  MoleviUe,  HiHotM  tU  la  RhohOiom  d§  Framee,  m,  54. 

*  UoniUur,  March  11.  179S.  See  alao  p.  8». 
«  PatrioU  Francais,  October  21,  tt,  1790. 

*  llrid,,  November  4.  1790. 
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#Af«f  fil  Uf  iimote  moi  wfaom  tliey  could  rdy  on  as  aiiadied  to 
tii0f  imofifAeB  of  the  Bevohrtioo. 

Am  fKj^pkrdi  f oragn  affairs  the  Aasembly  was  only  too  ready 
Uf  itth:  the  cfminA  into  its  own  hands  and  to  adopt  moat  radical 
umMmir»%,  Here  again,  as  on  the  constitation»  Briasot  was 
dJairiHtfir^ally  opposed  to  Mirabeau,  and  again  he  used  the  inflo- 
4flH#^  //f  bis  paper  to  press  what  he  considered  the  ezanq)le  of 
Um;  f 'filled  States  and  to  uphold  the  power  (rf  the  people  as 
u^tud  tfiat  of  the  king.  Mirabeau,  as  chairman  of  the  dq>lo- 
fyiati/;  f^irnmittee  of  the  National  Assembly,  held  a  poaiticm  of 
iiiflii#;rir:«*  which  gave  him  great  authority  in  foreign  affairs. 
With  all  the  power  of  tongue  and  pen  at  his  command  he  tried 
U$  prevent  the  headstrong  policy  of  the  Assembly  from  ending 
ill  war.  In  the  case  of  Avignon  there  was  iqiedal  need  of  his 
ritniraining  hand*  for  France  regarded  with  covetous  ^res  this 
aiu'iitfit  iH>Niiession  of  the  Papacy.  In  Avignon  itsdf  a  Frendi 
|mriy  hiul  l>ecn  created  which  demanded  annexation  to  France, 
aii<l  thin  |H)licy  was  powerfully  supported  by  a  large  number  of 
<k*|iiitifN  in  the  Assembly.  Mirabeau  had  succeeded  in  deferring 
Ihn  ditriiiion  for  a  time,  but  upon  the  outbreak  of  a  revolution 
ill  Avignon  the  Assembly  dispatched  troops  there,  and  the 
ra<li(*iil  party  made  this  circumstance  an  added  argument  for 
annexation.  This  policy  Brissot  ardently  supported.  When  the 
rcHiuost  for  annexation  was  referred  to  the  king  he  was  very  anx- 
ious lest  the  king  might  refuse  his  consent,  and  found  in  the 
<langer  of  this  situation  an  argument  against  giving  to  the  ex- 
ecutive power  the  sole  initiative  in  foreign  affairs.  That  Avig- 
non belonged  to  the  Pope,  and  that  its  annexation  would  in- 
volve a  flagrant  breach  of  international  law,  counted  for  little 
in  his  estimation.  To  await  the  consent  of  the  Pope  he  oonsid- 
f  red  a  rcct)gnition  of  diplomatic  usage  which  the  United  States 
never  would  have  sanctioned,  and  following  what  he  supposed 
to  be  the  example  of  the  United  States,  he  declared  that  dqdo- 
macy  must  Ix^  disregarded.  Mirabeau's  statement,  that  even  if 
Avignon  were  free  to  give  herself,  France  had  no  ri^t  to  accept 
the  offer,  he  denounced  as  involving  both  a  violatioQ  of  the 
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natural  rights  of  man  and  a  recognition  of  the  power  of  the  old 
diplomacy.^ 

Another  important  international  question  was  the  affair  of 
Nootka  Sound  —  and  here  Mirabeau  and  Brissot  upheld  the 
same  policy,  though  for  different  reasons.  Spain  had  seized 
property  claimed  by  England  in  Nootka  Sound,  off  Vancouver 
Island,  and,  when  England  threatened  war,  Spain  appealed  to 
France  for  aid.  She  based  her  appeal  on  the  Pade  de  Families 
the  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  concluded  between  France 
and  Spain  in  1761.  In  answer,  the  Assembly,  led  by  Mirabeau, 
while  not  refusing  Spain's  appeal  for  assistance,  practically 
nullified  that  assistance  by  taking  steps  to  dissolve  the  Pade  de 
Famille  on  the  ground  that  its  further  continuance  would  be 
inexpedient^and  dangerous  for  France.  The  Assembly  proposed 
instead  to  substitute  for  it  an  ordinary  treaty  of  alliance.  With 
this  action  Brissot  was  fully  in  sympathy,  not  on  the  ground  of 
expediency,  but  because  the  family  compact  was  a  reminiscence 
of  the  old  r6gime  and  as  such  should  be  destroyed.*  **The 
court  of  Spain  does  not  know,"  he  wrote,  *'that  since  the  revo- 
lution a  king  of  the  French  is  not  under  obligation  to  execute 
the  treaties  of  the  king  of  France;  that  kings  in  a  free  govern- 
ment have  no  family;  that  France  hereafter  will  have  com- 
pacts only  with  the  great  family  of  the  human  race."  * 

In  this  case  Brissot  and  Mirabeau  agreed,  but  agreement 
between  them  was  the  exception.  As  in  the  formation  of  the 
constitution,  Mirabeau's  object  was  to  produce  a  constitution 
which  should  be  practicable,  so  in  the  management  of  foreign 
and  financial  affairs  he  was  guided  by  expediency.  Brissot,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  predominantly  influenced  by  theory  and 
considerations  of  abstract  right,  and  failed  both  to  appreciate 


v*« 


I  PatioU  Frttncais,  November  18,  1700,  where  he  mipported  Pfttion  in  hit 
oontentioD  that  Avignon  had  the  right  to  unite  herMlf  to  FVmnoe.  See  fthtf 
PairioU  FranQoU  dl  November  ti,  1700. 

*  /6uf.,  June  81,  1790.  See  abo  Manning.  J%$  Nooika  Saumd  CotUro^ 
frr«y,  in  the  Annual  Report  ci  the  American  Hiiiorical  AModatioo,  1004^ 
pp.  4U,i28. 

•  PainoU  Fran^aiM,  Majt  li,  1700. 
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Mirabeau's  regard  for  the  practical  necessities  of  the  moment 
and  to  recognize  the  real  greatness  of  the  man.  Mirabeau's 
death  therefore  did  not  seem  to  him  an  unmitigated  calamity. 
Mirabeau,  he  wrote,  hated  despotism  more  than  he  loved  lib- 
erty. He  did  not  love  the  people,  he  never  really  knew  the 
people,  he  only  made  use  of  the  name  of  the  people,  in  order  to 
secure  his  own  purpose,  which  was  to  oust  the  ministers  and 
to  slip  into  their  place.  His  death  was  thus  a  good  thing  for 
liberty.^ 

Besides  foreign  affairs,  the  Assembly  assumed  control  of  the 
Church.  On  this  subject  Brissot  was,  in  the  main,  in  harmony 
with  the  majority  and  represented  moreover  the  radical  opin- 
ions which  might  be  expected  from  a  deist.  The  first  step  of  the 
Assembly  with  regard  to  the  Church  was  taken  on  the  4th  of 
August,  when  in  its  orgy  of  decrees  it  declared  the  tithes  paid 
to  the  Church  abolished  without  compensation.  This  case  was 
an  exception  to  Brissot's  general  agreement  with  the  policy  of 
the  Assembly  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  when  Sieyis*  who 
was  the  only  member  who  apparently  realized  that  the  Assem- 
bly was  merely  making  a  present  to  the  landholders,  raised  his 
voice  against  the  measure,  Brissot  was  the  sole  journalist  who 
ventured  to  support  him.'  With  the  pivotal  policy  of  the  As- 
sembly toward  the  Church,  the  assmnption  of  the  church  landi* 
Brissot  was  in  full  sympathy.  The  Assembly  was  in  a  difficult 
position.  It  was  warned  not  to  imitate  the  monarchy  in  per- 
petual appeals  to  credit,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  urged  to 
diminish  the  public  debt.  It  was  not  possible  to  borrow  or  to 
increase  the  taxes.'  That  the  state  needed  the  wealth  of  the 

^  This  expression  of  opinion  was  most  pleanng  to  Madftme  ^>^irf  !■  a 
letter  to  Ban^  she  wrote:  "  Tous  le$  jommaliiU  is  «oii<  smpatit  d»  m  mmi 
comme  (Tun  morceau  pricimx,  riehe  et  pathMique  doni  ehaam  tire  parti  memad 
»es  taUnti,  Je  ne  eonnais  que  Brissot  qui  aiteula  sagesse (Tinier  CuUdAUie,  erne 
le  prudence  de  ne  pas  ofenser  Vopinion.*'  Lettres  de  Madame  Roiemd,  n,  ttT. 

'  "Elles  lies  dtmes]  sont  supprimies  sans  indemmU  ehex  reeeUeiaaHfm :  m 
seul  tnembre  s^est  levi  contre  la  rSdaetion  de  ee  dernier  article  aeutetrnmst,  it  d 
desoii  en  lui-mime :  lis  veulent  Hrc  litres,  ils  ne  saeeni  pas  Hte  jmsiu,**  f^ 
triote  FranQai^,  August  18,  1789. 

I  Gomel,  Uistoire  financiire,  i,  IntroductioD,  ziav. 
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Church  was  thus  evident;  that  she  had  a  right  to  take  it  was 
more  doubtful.  But  to  Brissot  the  right  was  as  obvious  as  the 
need.  The  clergy,  he  declared,  quoting  the  speech  of  M.  Chass^, 
were  not  proprietors,  only  depositaries;  they  could  with  perfect 
propriety  be  paid  in  some  other  way  than  by  giving  them  the 
use  of  the  property.^  Furthermore,  the  church  property  had 
been  given  to  the  clergy  only  on  condition  that  they  were  useful 
to  society;  if  they  ceased  to  perform  useful  functions  they  could 
be  despoiled  of  it.'  These  arguments,  reinforced  by  the  very 
practical  one  of  iSnancial  necessity,  prevailed,  and  the  property 
was  taken,  —  ''assumed"  said  the  majority  of  the  Assembly, 
''confiscated"  said  the  Church. 

The  Assembly  had  thus  torn  down.  It  had  now  to  build  up, 
and  in  this  process  it  had  to  deal  with  questions  of  religion  and 
religious  tolerance,  as  weU  as  with  ecclesiastical  organization. 
A  question  of  this  kind  first  came  up  in  connection  with  the 
declaration  of  rights.  Should  the  name  of  God  be  inserted  and 
God  be  declared  the  first  cause  of  aU  those  rights?  Contrary  to 
what  proved  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  Brissot  argued 
against  it.  "God  is  indeed  the  first  cause  of  these  rights,  as  He 
is  of  everything,*'  he  wrote;  "but  the  true  first  cause  of  the 
rights  of  man  is  man's  existence.  He  ought  to  be  free  because 
he  exists."  • 

A  more  serious  matter  from  the  practical  point  of  view  was 
that  brought  up  by  Dom  Gerle's  motion  timt  the  Catholic, 
Apostolic,  and  Roman  religion  should  always  be  that  of  the 
nation.  This  was  clearly  a  violation  of  tolerance  and,  after  a 
stormy  debate,  was  rejected  as  such.  According  to  Brissot  even 
to  deliberate  on  such  a  proposition  was  a  crime.  "To  say  that 
one  believes  in  the  Catholic  religion  is  to  make  a  profession  of 
faith;  but  to  authorize  only  that  religion,  is  to  interfere  with 
other  religions,  to  persecute  them;  it  is  to  force  people  to  be- 
lieve and  to  practice  Catholicism  alone;  and  such  intolerance 
is  a  crime  against  Christ  himself,  who  allowed  himself  to  be 

1  PairioU  Franfou,  October  U,  1780. 

>  Ilnd.,  September  11,  1780.  •  IHtL,  Augmt  tO.  1780. 
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crucified  and  who  crucified  no  one.*'  ^  And  consistently  with 
this  spirit  of  tolerance  he  argued  that  civil  rights  be  given  to 
Protestants,  Jews»  and  actors.  But  though  strongly  against 
the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion  to  the  exclusion  of  aH 
others,  he  was  heartily  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  the 
State  Church,  and  supported  the  radical  policy  involved  in  the 
election  of  the  bishops  and  priests  by  the  pec^le,  the  regulatkn 
of  the  salaries  of  the  clergy  by  the  government,  and  the  demand 
from  every  priest  of  an  oath  to  support  the  civil  constitutkxi 
of  the  dergy.'  The  priest  was  a  state  functionary,  he  dedaied, 
and  quoted  Voltaire  to  the  effect  that  priests  in  the  state  wen 
very  much  like  tutors  in  the  home,  agencies  for  teadiing, 
preaching,  and  furnishing  a  good  example.*  He  even  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  there  was  reason  in  the  idea  of  the  Quakers  in 
abolishing  the  priesthood  altogether.  At  the  same  time,  he 
admitted  that  ideal  as  that  might  be,  France  was  not  yet  ready 
for  such  a  step.  He  added,  however,  that  the  example  of  the 
Quakers  should  be  imitated  to  the  extent  of  proscribing  all  nse- 
less  priests,  in  which  number  he  included  all  archbish<^  and 
bishops.  He  also  advocated  the  radical  policy  ct  the  manisge 
of  the  clergy,  but  acknowledged  that  this  idea  must  be  pre- 
sented with  caution,  as  the  people  were  not  yet  educated  up 
to  it.^  At  all  events  he  would  do  away  with  monastic  voirii 
and  was  therefore  greatly  pleased  at  the  decree  suppresang 
religious  orders.* 

Above  all,  he  preached  tolerance,  and  like  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries did  not  seem  to  realize  that  in  upholding  the  oath 
of  obedience  to  the  new  constitution  which  it  was  propoaed  to 
require  of  the  clergy,  he  himself  might  be  guilty  of  rank  intokr* 
ance.  To  take  this  oath  involving  adhesion  to  the  principle  of 
election  of  priests  without  any  confirmation  by  the  Pope,  wai 
to  many  chiux:hmen  a  violation  of  their  conscientious  scnqikL 
The  Pope  certainly  regarded  it  as  such,  for  he  threatened  witb 

»  Patriote  Francis,  April  IS.  1790. 

>  Ibid.,  August  12,  IS.  1789;  June  1,  1790.  •  Ibid^  May  SO,  17W. 

«  Ibid,,  June  1, 1700;  July  97,  September  4, 1798.    ■  Ibid,,  April  7, 17H. 
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excommunication  all  ecclesiastics  who  took  the  oath.  The 
authority  of  the  Pope  Brissot  had  already  assailed  in  VAur' 
ioriU  Uffislative  de  Rams  anicmtie^  published  a  few  years  be- 
fore.^ He  now  seized  the  occasion  to  bring  out  a  new  edition, 
entitied  Rome  jugie  et  VautofiiS  Ugidative  du  pape  arUatUie^  with 
a  new  preface  in  which  he  stated  that  he  proposed  "to  prove 
that  the  popes  are  only  usurpers,  total  strangers  to  French 
Christians,  and  that  for  free  Frenchmen  a  pope  who  excommu- 
nicated them  was  only  an  enemy  who  ought  to  be  punished  if  he 
had  any  power,  but  that  as  he  was  a  mere  phantom,  he  need 
only  be  scorned.  The  timid  fear  that  interdict;  rogues  exagger- 
ate the  danger.  The  former  must  be  enlightened,  the  latter  un- 
masked." That  this  whole  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  and 
the  clergy  might  be  a  matter  of  conscience  Brissot  refused  to 
consider,  and  ridiculed  as  absurd  the  suggestion  of  Abb£  Maury 
that  the  dvil  constitution  of  the  clergy  ought  to  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  national  council  or  of  the  Pope,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment '"ought  not  to  violate  timorous  consciences."  *  However 
much  matters  of  religion  seemed  to  the  clergy  to  be  involved, 
to  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  it  was  a  matter  of  political  im- 
port only.  Their  attitude  toward  the  Church  had  been  directed 
in  the  first  place,  not  by  any  burning  zeal  for  religion,  but  by 
the  need  of  money,  and  the  land  of  the  Church  had  been  taken 
not  with  the  idea  of  making  the  Church  less  secular,  but  as  a 
financial  resource  in  dire  distress.  To  oppose  the  new  organiza- 
tion which  had  been  devised  in  consequence  seemed  therefore 
to  Brissot,  as  to  many  other  revolutionists,  merely  perverse 
objection  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution. 

On  the  financial,  as  well  as  on  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the 
Assembly,  Brissot  was  on  the  radical  side.  In  his  early  writings 
he  had  frequentiy  discussed  financial  questions,  and  he  now  had 
a  chance  to  make  his  influence  felt  directiy  through  his  journal. 
He  accordingly  devoted  much  space  to  the  subject.  He  wished 

'  See  p.  SS. 

*  PatriaU  Franfois,  NoTembcr  99,  1700.  See  alio  imies  of  Jaouary  8,  10^ 
U.  and  February  18, 1791. 
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to  get  rid  as  fast  and  as  far  as  possible  of  the  influence  of  the 
old  r6gime,  prevent  any  introduction  of  its  methods  into  the 
new  regime,  reduce  the  power  of  the  king  and  ministers  in  finan- 
cial matters  to  its  lowest  terms,  substitute  for  it  the  authcnity 
of  the  Assembly,  instead  of  temporary  expedients  for  raising 
money,  adopt  the  most  thoroughgoing  measures,  and  finally 
introduce  a  system  of  taxation  which  would  be  both  just  and 
democratic.  One  of  the  first  abuses  of  the  old  regime  to  which 
the  Assembly  turned  its  attention  was  that  of  pensiona.  To 
Brissot  they  seemed  an  unmitigated  evil,  and  when  it  was  sug- 
gested that  a  pension  was  an  acquired  property,  and  that  to 
abolish  the  pension  without  restriction  might  be  a  violation 
of  the  declaration  of  rights,  he  expressed  great  astonishment 
There  was  practical  agreement,  however,  that  the  pension  list 
should  be  revised,  but  when  it  was  proposed  that  the  reviskm 
should  be  made  by  the  executive  power  Brissot  again  uttered 
protest.  **  It  would  be  to  put  in  charge  of  curing  the  evil,*'  be 
objected,  "the  very  persons  who  were  profiting  by  it."  •  This 
objection  seems  to  have  had  some  influence,  for  when  the  law 
against  pensions  was  brought  forward  it  provided  that  the  revi- 
sion should  be  made  not  by  the  king,  but  by  a  conunittee  of  the 
Assembly.  With  this  decision  Brissot  was  greatly  pleased,  as 
also  with  the  further  clause  that  no  pension  or  salary  should  be 
paid  to  Frenchmen  who  had  left  the  realm  without  the  authori- 
zation of  the  government.' 

Of  the  general  financial  policy  of  the  ministry  as  repteaented 
by  Necker,  he  was  a  constant  and  severe  critic.  In  his  Obieno- 
tions  cTun  rSpublicain  he  had  declared  that  Necker  was  not  t 
defender  of  the  people  but  an  upholder  of  despotism,  but  in  the 
Plan  de  conduiie  he  had  in  a  measure  retracted  his  earlier  state- 
ments and  appealed  to  the  public  to  rally  to  Necker's  support 
He  now  apparentiy  went  back  to  his  former  opinion,  and  tS 
the  retirement  of  Necker  in  September,  1790,  there  were  tew 
numbers  of  the  Patriote  Frangais  in  which  he  did  not  assail  him 

1  P(anoU  Fran^,  January  6, 1790.  <  Md. 

*  Gomel,  II,  16. 
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for  some  sin,  either  of  omission  or  commission.  He  criticized 
him  for  his  unwiUingness  to  produce  the  livre  rauge^^  '*that 
infernal  cavern/'  *  to  use  Brissot's  own  term;  maintained  that 
in  face  of  the  decree  of  the  Assembly,  the  expenses  must  be 
reduced  sixty  millions  (Necker  had  declared  it  possible  to  re- 
duce them  only  thirty  millions);  found  fault  with  him  for  en- 
couraging the  lottery,'  and  objected  strenuously  to  his  plans 
for  transforming  the  ccdsse  d'escompte  into  a  national  bank.^ 
To  this  institution  Brissot  was  particulariy  opposed.  The  As- 
sembly must  exercise  greater  control  over  it,  he  argued  both 
in  his  speech  before  the  municipal  council  and  in  his  journal;  on 
the  other  hand  it  must  not  accord  it  greater  privileges.  Brissot 
was  by  no  means  alone  in  his  hostility,  and  the  general  opposi- 
tion resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Necker's  plan,  and  in  demands  on 
the  caisse  (Tescompie  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly  which  weak- 
ened what  credit  it  still  had.*  In  taking  this  step  the  Assembly 
weakened  a  source  of  its  own  support,  and  as  the  patriotic  con- 
tribution of  one  fourth  of  the  revenue,  from  which  much  had 
been  expected,  had  not  been  productive,*  the  government  was 
under  more  urgent  necessity  than  ever  for  providing  financial 
resource.  That  resource,  according  to  Brissot,  and,  as  it  proved, 
according  to  the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  was  to  be  found  in 
assignats  issued  on  the  church  lands.  In  the  measures  for  the 
sale  of  these  lands  Brissot  seems  to  have  been  more  prudent 
than  the  majority  of  his  fellow  politicians  and  journalists, 
and  even  at  the  risk  of  offending  his  constituency  urged  that 

^  The  book  of  lecrei  ezpeniei  ol  the  royal  govcnmicnt  under  Louis  XV  and 
Louis  XVI.  PatrioU  Franfou,  April  tt,  «S;  Blay  t,  1790. 

*  Ibid.,  April  8,  1790. 

'  **Camment  pnd-H  eroire  h  rexiHenee  ds9  laieriet  wtna  U  r^gne  ds  tordn 
pmblie  f  une  loierie  n*esi^^U€  pa»  Ujeu  U  fhu  imw^oral^  U  plus  eontradietoire  oswe 
resprii  et  Ut  numrt  d^uns  eonBHhUion  Hibrt  d  (Tun  peuple  711*011  fvuf  rSginirerf 
he  profit  ds  VHai  9ur  lea  laUries  n'eHM  pas  un  wd  infame^  Jaii  i  la  parti*  la  plug 
muSrable  du  peupU  711*011  ahuaef  La  misira  a  (M  fairs  la  gahsUs:  la  moraU  doU 
/aire  abolir  la  loUris.*'  PairioU  Fram^aii,  June  A.  1790. 

«  See  p.  lOS. 

*  PatrioU  Franfois,  September  tS,  October  8,  December  19,  1789;  alto 
Gomel,  I,  510. 

*  Ilnd.,  Maidi  14, 1790. 
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the  municipalities  renounce  a  share  of  the  rather  large  part  of 
the  proceeds  which  had  been  offered  them.^ 

He  not  only  supported  the  assumption  and  sale  of  diurch 
lands  by  the  state,  as  a  financial  measure,  but  was  alao  enthusi- 
astic over  the  opportunity  it  offered  to  him  persoiiallj  to  fur- 
ther the  interests  ci  an  association  of  whidi  he  was  one  of  the 
promoters  and  probably  the  originator.  The  plana  tot  this 
association  were  drawn  up  in  Brissot's  own  hand  and  miliar- 
ently  just  after  the  decree  of  November  18, 1789,  ^Hiich  placed 
on  sale  the  pr(^)erty  of  the  Church.'  The  plan,  ^Huch  diowed 
the  influence  both  of  Rousseau  and  of  Brissot's  American  cxp^* 
rience,  provided  for  an  association  fbmided  on  ideas  of  democra- 
tic equality,  something  after  the  style  of  the  Moravian  Breth- 
ren.' It¥rastobecalledtheSociMiiyf»eoboiid'«itif  andwasto 
have  for  its  object  the  regeneration  of  society  by  means  of  nnal 
education.  It  was  to  purdiaae,  in  the  first  place,  property  of 
sufficient  sise  to  provide  for  about  twenty  familiea,  and  in  a 
locality  where  further  purdiaaes  could  be  made  as  the  society 
grew.  In  order  to  fulfill  its  educational  pmpoae  its  members 
were  to  oigage  in  teadiing  a  system  of  the  purest  monlity,  the 
simplest  religious  opinions,  and  manwal  labor,  and  by  a  method 
entirely  different  from  that  whidi  was  amal|y  followed.  Wben 
the  society  was  well  establidicd  it  was  to  midcrtakie  sadi  mann- 
factun»  as  could  be  easily  carried  on  in  the  coontiy.  Itwnsalso 
to  hax-e  a  printing  estaUishmeni.  in  the  first  place  for  its  own 
u:jae  and  in  the  second  place  for  extending  its  teachings  tkroi^i- 
out  Prance.  There  was  to  be  provided  fortlier  a  ^■«— iim  E- 
hnur^k*  and  a  common  meeting  place,  thoogih  each  family  was  to 
ka>*e  it«  own  house*  which  must  he  simple  and  without  unneeci- 
sary  luxur>-  or  ornamentation.  New  members  were  to  be  ad- 
miUixl  i>n^-  after  having  paswd  thioogh  a  novitiate  and  wmild 
be  ivx^uiKd  to  stthtfcribe  in  advance  to  the  farm  of 


«  :^c^^  Mj«»w  ftMewL  a  rr.  Sw  db*  r^RwL  rm 

*  SM^5SL 
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established.  Active  members  would  be  expected  to  subscribe 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  francs,  though  provision  was 
made  for  loaning  money  to  those  who  had  little  or  nothing,  and 
for  receiving  special  gifts  from  those  who  were  willing  to  give 
more  than  the  required  amount. 

The  ideas  set  forth  in  this  scheme  Brissot  communicated  to 
Lanthenas,  who  in  turn  explained  them  to  the  Rolands,  and 
they  in  turn  together  with  Champagneux,^  Blot,  and  Bangal  des 
Issarts,'  joined  in  planning  the  association.'  Brissot  meanwhile 
approached  his  friend  Robert  Pigott,  the  Rngliah  Quaker,  from 
whom  he  hoped  financial  backing  for  the  enterprise.  Of  all  his 
friends  Brissot  found  Lanthenas  his  most  active  supporter,  and 
during  the  fall  of  1700  they  had  mudi  correspondence  as  to 
ways  and  means.^  It  was  proposed  at  first  to  buy  property  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lyons,  but  Brissot  found  the  nei^borhood  was 
too  aristocratic  and  leoonmiended  purchase  elsewhere.  But 
apparently  before  any  purchase  could  be  made  the  ardor  of  his 
friends  began  to  cool.  Pigott,  on  whom  he  had  staked  his  hopes, 
withdrew;  Banzai  des  Issarts  departed  for  En^and,  not  im- 
probably  with  the  motive  of  disengaging  himsdf  from  what  be 
had  evidently  come  to  regard  as  an  impracticable  scheme;  and 
even  the  enthusiastic  Lanthenas  ventured  to  express  doubt 
whether  Brissot  had  adequately  gauged  the  difficulties  of  the 
enterprise.*  Thus  another  of  Brissot 's  schemes  for  brotherhood 
and  social  regeneration  came  to  an  end,  this  time  before  it  was 
even  inaugurated. 

Meanwhile,  Brissot  continued  to  fill  the  oolunms  of  the 
PatriaU  FranQou  with  arguments  in  favor  tA  the  assignats. 
The  assignats  were  very  different,  he  declared,  from  the  paper 
of  the  00X996  d^e9Compt9.  There  would  be  much  more  confidence 
in  this  kind  of  pi4)er,  bearing  interest,  based  on  the  goods  of 
the  clergy  and  other  property  of  the  state,  limited  in  purpose 

*  L.  A.  Quimpasneiii.  the  friend  of  Um  RoUnds  sad  eifitor  of  Madsnw 
BoUnd's  works. 

*  Corfrpomdnmt^  %M-9A, 

*  iMtrtM  ds  Madams  Roiami.  n.  74S;  Appendix  O. 

«  Corr§9pomdttme$,  fM.  •  IsUm  it  Mmiam  Bttmi.  n,  179. 
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and  in  quantity,  and  payable  at  a  fixed  time,  than  there 
would  be  if  it  were  connected  with  the  operations  of  a  dis- 
credited caUse^  whose  condition  was  unknown  and  whose  de- 
crees of  suspension  of  payment  proved  its  embarrassment.' 
The  proposed  issue  of  four  hundred  millions  he  dedared  too 
small,  and  urged  that  six  hundred  millions  was  not  too  much. 
In  spite  of  some  protests,  these  demands  prevailed  and  the 
assignats  were  voted,  though  the  amount  was  at  first  limitivi  to 
four  hundred  millions.  But  as  it  did  not  bring  the  money  ex- 
pected, another  issue  was  soon  called  for.  This  issue  abo  Bris- 
Not  advocated  as  a  necessary  expedient  and  resented  any  sug- 
gestion of  evil  consequences.  He  reported  with  satisfaction 
that  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  Nantes  and  of  Bordeaux 
ha<l  unanimously  demanded  it,  and  that  similar  bodies  in  other 
parts  of  France  were  going  to  take  like  action;  attacked  ooIle^ 
ti  vely  and  Iiy  name  opponents  of  the  measure,  including  Necker, 
Talleyrand,  and  Bergasse;  *  retorted  to  the  objection  that  the 
ussignuts  could  not  be  used  in  foreign  commerce,  that  no  one 
claimed  they  could,  but  that  they  would  greatly  facilitate  it  hj 
taking  the  |>lace  of  coin  which  would  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
And  wluMi  some  one  turning  to  Brissot's  favorite  example  veo- 
tiirtnl  to  suggest  the  warning  that  might  be  drawn  from  the 
ex|i«^ric*n(*<^  with  paper  money  in  America,  he  declared  that  the 
rttsfH  w«*re  not  at  all  parallel.  The  American  money  had  no 
foundMiion;  was  issued  in  the  midst  of  war,  and  was  thirty  or 
forty  tinifM  greater  than  the  coin  in  circulation;  as  for  the  a^* 
Murtioii  that  the  effect  of  paper  money  in  America  had 
to  ruJMM  the  price  of  provisions,  he  replied  that  that  rise 
not  Ilia  HTcH*t  of  paper,  but  of  doubled  consumpticHi  and 
ttiitul  pnHluction.  *'How  can  any  one  have  the  bad  faith***  be 
Mkkctil,  **to  coni|mre  the  certificates  of  America,  founded  upoa 
iiiiiMiUlile  land  lacking  purchasers  and  cultivation,  with  asag- 
liuU  Imscul  uu  lands  of  great  value  for  which  there  is  m  nadj 

•  |'alri(il#  tran^is,  Dtctmhtx  18, 1780,  and  Diteomn  nr  Is 
>  N^Uih  IVttii^w,  Msitrb  It,  M«y  17,  June  »,  1790. 
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sale?  '*  ^  And»  when  coining  nearer  home,  the  example  of  Law's 
paper  money  was  cited,  he  again  replied  that  the  cases  were  not 
parallel,  and  forgetting  as  he  did  on  other  occasions  that  a 
change  in  the  form  of  government  did  not  change  the  laws, 
either  of  political  economy  or  human  nature,  added  that  the 
paper  of  Law  was  manufactured  by  despotism,  and  was  there- 
fore a  very  different  thing  from  the  assignats  issued  by  a  free 
nation.'  Li  spite  of  the  protests  from  Talleyrand  and  a  few 
others  who  foresaw  the  destruction  to  which  such  opening  of 
the  dikes  would  lead,  these  and  like  arguments  prevaUed  and  a 
new  issue  of  assignats  was  voted. 

With  the  issue  of  the  assignats  the  control  of  the  finances 
passed  more  and  more  from  the  ministry  to  the  Assembly.  Of 
this  new  administration  Brissot  was  as  critical  as  he  had  been  of 
the  old.  On  January  21  he  published  an  open  letter  to  Camus,* 
in  which  he  censured  him  for  reporting  in  favor  of  the  claim  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  a  dot  promised  by  Louis  XV  to  the 
daughter  of  the  regent,  a  part  of  which  had  not  been  paid.  It 
would  be  like  giving  to  a  thief  the  little  that  remained  in  your 
purse  after  he  had  robbed  you,  and  would  hark  back  to  the 
methods  of  the  old  regime.  There  was  already  too  much,  he 
added,  of  that  spirit  in  the  operation  of  the  treasury.^ 

It  was  now  proposed  to  put  the  administration  of  the  treas- 
ury into  the  hands  of  a  conmiittee  chosen  from  the  Assembly. 
When  a  like  proposition  had  been  made  by  Necker  a  year  be- 
fore, Brissot  had  vigorously  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  mean  the  confounding  of  two  distinct  powers.*  Now,  con- 
ditions having  changed,  he  was  in  favor  of  it,  and  in  the  face  of 
his  former  argument  declared  that  to  give  the  choice  of  the 

>  Pairioie  Franfoit,  Aprfl  10,  September  t6. 17Q0.     >  Ibid,,  April  16,  17M>. 

*  Annand  Gasloo  Camus  (born  1740,  died  1804)  wat  an  enthustastic  tiip- 
porter  of  the  Revolution  and  a  deputy  of  Pkrit  to  UieState»<vcneraL  Hetooka 
prominent  part  in  tbe  debates  on  financial  queitiona  and  waa  one  of  the  chief 
advocates  of  the  dvil  oonititution  of  the  clergy.  He  was  also  a  m^nilfw  of  the 
Convention,  and  of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  and  under  the  Directory 
was  offered  the  place  of  minister  of  finance. 

«  Lettn  a  M.  Camus,  January  SI,  1701. 

•  PatrioU  Francois,  March  17, 179a 
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administrators  to  the  legislative  body  instead  of  to  the 
would  not  make  the  legislative  body  in  any  sense  an  executive 
body.^  It  was  decreed,  however,  that  the  choice  should  be  made 
by  the  king.  With  the  personnel  of  the  committee,  as  well  as 
with  the  manner  of  choice,  Brissot  was  ill  satisfied,  because  it 
included,  he  was  convinced,  either  men  who  were  opposed  to 
the  assignats  or  who  knew  little  about  finance.  On  the  latter 
ground  he  ventured  to  criticize  even  Condorcet,  whom  in  most 
respects  he  greatly  admired,  and  published  a  letter  to  him  in 
the  Patriote  Frangais  in  which  he  calmly  told  him  of  his  short- 
comings for  the  position.*  Lavoisier,  another  member  cl  the 
committee  chosen  by  the  king,  he  criticized  because  of  his  offer 
to  serve  without  pay.  The  offer  was  actuated  by  the  best  mo- 
tives, he  admitted,  but  its  effect  would  be  to  humiliate  those 
who  had  to  depend  on  their  pay  for  their  livelihood.  Moreover 
it  was  not  seemly  under  a  free  government. 

In  all  economic  matters  Brissot  was  also  greatly  interested. 
If  in  things  political,  equality  was  his  watchword,  here  it  was 
Uberty,  and  to  questions  where  liberty  was  in  any  way  involved 
he  gave  especial  attention,  such  as  the  price  of  grain,  its  free 
circulation,  the  provisioning  of  Paris,'  the  tree  cultivation  of 
tobacco,  its  free  importation  or  at  least  low  duties  on  it,^  and 
the  extension  of  foreign  trade,  especiaUy  with  America.* 

But  the  subject  to  which  above  all  others  he  devoted  the 
columns  of  the  Patriote  Frangcda  was  the  cause  ot  the  negro. 
He  stood  for  his  liberation  from  slavery,  and  for  the  extenaioD 
of  a  greater  measure  of  equality  to  the  mulattoes.  To  this  end 
he  supported  the  Amis  dea  Noirs.  Indeed,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  he  made  his  paper  the  organ  of  that  society,  uphdd  its 
policy,  and  as  colonial  problems  occupied  more  and  more  atten- 
tion in  the  Assembly,  devoted  an  increasing  amount  of  space  to 
their  discussion.   In  fact,  most  of  the  controversies  in  which 

1  PairioU  Frangais,  March  10,  1791.  *  Ibid.,  April  IQ,  179L 

*  Ibid.,  July  30.  August  7.  10,  18,  27,  September  12, 1789. 

*  Ibid.,  November  17, 1790;  Januoiy  80, 1791. 

*  Ibid^  Februiuy  14, 16, 1790. 
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the  Patfioie  Francis  became  involved  either  with  individuals 
or  with  other  journals  grew  out  of  his  championship  of  the 
negro,  and  of  the  AmU  des  Noirs.  A  discussion  of  Brissot's 
attitude  on  this  subject  belongs,  however,  rather  with  the  his- 
tory of  that  society  than  with  his  influence  as  a  journalist. 


CHAPTER  Vn 

BRISSOT's  career  during  the  constituent  A88EMBLT 
AS  A  JOURNALIST  —  LE  PATBIOTE  FBAN^AIB 

Part  II 

His  Attitude  toward  Popular  Movemenia  and  PuUic  Opinum 

The  work  of  the  Assembly,  both  in  the  formation  of  the 
constitution  and  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  was 
modified  and  profoundly  influenced  from  time  to  time  by  popii- 
lar  movements.  Of  the  importance  of  sudi  movements  and 
of  their  influence  on  the  Assembly  Brissot  was  keenly  aware. 
What  was  being  done  and  said  outside  of  the  Assembly  was,  he 
realized,  of  the  greatest  moment,  and  he  gave  much  space  in 
the  Patriote  Frangais  to  its  discussion.  At  first  the  Assembly  had 
paid  little  attention  to  external  events  and  had  gone  calm^  on 
debating  a  declaration  of  rights,  pliable  by  syllable,  till  it  was 
brought  down  from  the  clouds  by  Salomon's  report.  The  result 
was  the  sudden  and  enthusiastic  vote  against  feudal  privi- 
lege of  every  description  known  as  the  '*orgy''  of  the  4th  of 
August.  Although  Brissot  spoke  with  approval  of  the  *' gener- 
ous enthusiasm  '*  of  the  privileged  classes,^  he  was  not  so  enthu- 
siastic over  this  particular  onslaught  on  depotism  as  might  have 
been  expected;  but  his  objection  was  not  to  the  decrees  them- 
selves, but  to  the  headlong  haste  with  which  they  were  pasMd, 
and  may  perhaps  have  been  colored  by  his  disappointmeDt 
that  the  articles  voted  did  not  include  liberty  of  the  press.* 
In  his  opinion,  there  was  crying  need  of  another  constnidive 
measure  which  ought  to  be  taken  without  waiting  till  the 
constitution  was  finished,  —  namely,  the  establishment  of  a 
provisional  national  tribunal.  ''It  is  not  with  promises,**  he 
warned  the  Assembly,  ''that  the  fury  of  the  people  can  be 

^  PairioU  FranQoii,  August  6, 1788.  *  IhiL^  August  7,  1780. 
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stopped.  They  clamor  for  deeds,  they  want  to  be  satisfied  im- 
mediately. Perhaps  if  sudi  a  tribmial  is  not  established  more 
blood  will  be  shed.  One  must  be  created  which,  in  the  midst 
of  chaos  and  anarchy,  will  execute  prompt  justice  upon  a  few 
agents  of  despotism,  and  thus  force  the  others  to  abandon  their 
posts."  * 

As  Brissot  predicted,  disorder  continued  and  culminated  in 
Paris  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  when  a  mob  rushed  out  to 
Versailles,  insulted  the  dignity  of  the  Assembly,  broke  into  the 
palace,  murdered  members  of  the  king's  guard,  and  forced  the 
king  and  queen  to  remove  their  abode  to  Paris.  Lafayette,  who 
as  the  commander  of  the  national  guard  was  responsible  for 
order,  arrived  late  on  the  scene  and  eventually  quelled  the  dis- 
turbance, but  it  was  felt  by  many  people  that  if  he  had  acted 
with  promptness  and  vigor  the  outbreak  might  have  been 
prevented  altogether.  In  judging  of  this  unfortunate  affair 
Brissot  did  not  take  a  very  decided  or  radical  stand.  While  de- 
ploring the  acts  of  violence  and  the  shedding  of  blood,  he  was 
not  one  of  those  who  held  Lafayette  responsible,  but  on  the 
contrary  commended  his  ^'prudence  and  courage."  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ComUS  des  Rtcherches  ot  the  Commune  he  had  to  take 
action  against  the  alleged  instigators  <rf  violence,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  joined  his  fellow  members  of  the  committee  in  a 
dedaration  that  in  taking  such  action  th^  were  only  fulfilling 
their  duty  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  ulterior 
causes  —  which  was  equivalent  to  saying  that  they  were  in 
^jrmpathy  with  the  movement  as  a  whole.*  Moreover,  this 
censure  was  rather  offset  by  the  fact  that  when  Brissot  wished 
to  show  that  the  people  were  really  not  *' ferocious"  he  made 
the  singiilar  choice  of  the  events  of  October  5  and  6  as  an 
example  with  which  to  prove  his  point,  and  complacently  re- 
marked that  the  mob  did  not  do  aU  the  harm  it  might  have 


*  Aooording  to  Jaurte  {Eidoin  9oeialiti$,  u  t88)  BriMot*i  critidaii  wm  frooi 
the  point  of  view  d  a  doctiiiuiire  and  n  pecknt  idw  wanted  loQg  tfiarmnoo  of 
tbeoiriei  and  not  immediate  actioB. 

*  Lacfoiz,  Im  Ade*  i$  la  ComMnM^  T,  1S4. 
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done.  With  the  inddental  result,  the  transfer  to  Paris  of  the 
National  Assembly,  he  was  greatly  pleased.  In  his  Plan  de 
conduits  he  had  pressed  upon  the  States-General  the  advisabil- 
ity of  such  a  step,  and  now  that  it  was  taken  he  was  in  the  fore- 
front in  presenting  congratulations  and  promises  of  suf^port 
on  the  part  of  the  municipality  of  Paris.  ^ 

In  the  affair  of  Nan<y,  when  many  of  his  fellow  citiaens 
hesitated,  he  was  more  decided  and  was  one  ol  those  who  ex- 
pressed open  sympathy  with  the  mutinous  soldiers.  The  revolt 
which  culminated  at  Nancy  grew  out  of  the  suspicion  with 
which  the  army  was  regarded.  A  large  part  of  the  Assembly 
doubted  its  adherence  to  the  Revolution  and  thought  of  it  as  a 
possible  means  by  which  the  king  might  reestablish  his  author- 
ity. Influenced  by  their  fear  of  its  power  and  by  their  own 
ideas  of  fraternity  and  equality,  they  had  passed  various  de- 
crees which  were  utterly  destructive  of  discipline.  The  result 
was  disorganization  everywhere,  culminating  on  August  81, 
1790,  in  an  open  mutiny  at  Nancy  which  was  suppressed  by  the 
Marquis  de  Bouill£.  The  Assembly  was  in  an  embarrassing 
position:  it  did  not  wish  to  uphold  what  mi^t  be  considered 
a  despotic  exercise  of  power;  at  the  same  time  it  oould  not 
encourage  mutiny,  even  though  that  mutiny  were  the  result  of 
its  own  action.  The  outcome  vma  that  the  majority  <^icial^ 
approved  of  Bouill£'s  action;  but  a  considerable  minority, 
joined  by  many  outside  of  the  Assembly,  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  the  mutinous  soldiers  had  right  on  their  side  and 
that  Bouill6  had  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  tyranny.  Bdieving 
that  soldiers  were  justified  in  protesting  against  orders  6i  whidi 
they  did  not  approve,'  even  this  illustration  of  the  result 
of  such  doctrine  did  not  open  Brissot's  eyes  nor  prevent 
him  from  criticizing  M.  Bouill^  severely.  '*The  triomph  of 
M.  Bouill6,*'  he  wrote,  "the  death  of  four  hundred  cttiaens, 
has  caused  general  indignation.**  The  soldiers  were  rebds,  he 
admitted,  but  those  rebels  were  their  brothers,  and  the  blood  of 
their  brothers  should  be  shed  sparingly.  Bouill£  ought  to  have 

»  See  p.  91.  «  Patrioie  Franfais,  April  tS,  17»L 
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reasoned  with  them  as  a  father,  and,  like  those  entrusted  with 
putting  down  Shays*  Rebellion  in  Massachusetts,  have  avoided 
the  shedding  of  blood  till  the  last  extremity.^  A  little  later 
he  expressed  himself  even  more  emphatically,  laying  blame 
on  the  municipaUty  of  Nancy,  the  department,  M.  Bouill6, 
and  the  Swiss  officers;  in  short,  on  every  one  but  the  soldiers. 
*' Should  the  soldiers  be  blamed?**  he  demanded.  ''Doubtless 
they  did  make  mistakes,  but  their  excuse  is  in  the  revolution, 
their  own  patriotism,  the  aristocrapy  of  their  officers  and  the 
loyalty  with  which  they  are  inspired.**  *  For  the  time  being 
Brissot  was  in  advance  of  public  opinion  in  his  condemnation  of 
Bouilli  and  represented  only  the  minority,  but  that  minority 
was  strong  enough  to  stop  the  persecution  of  Bouill^'s  French 
prisoners,'  and  eventually  Brissot*s  point  of  view  prevailed,  and 
Bouill£,  instead  of  bdng  honored  as  a  military  hero,  came  to  be 
popularly  regarded  as  a  cruel  tyrant  of  the  old  regime. 

Brissot's  decidedly  unmilitaiy  idea  of  discipline  was  again 
evident  in  the  matter  of  the  disobedience  of  the  soldiers  to 
Lafayette  when  they  prevented  the  king  from  going  to  Saint* 
Cloud,  on  April  18,  1791.  Passive  obedience,  he  admitted, 
might  be  necessary  for  discipline,  but  it  was  one  thing  to  obey 
blindly  orders  concerning  discipline  and  tactics,  and  quite 
another  thing  to  obey  commands  which  seemed  tp  be  unjust, 
contrary  to  law  and  liberty.^ 

Brissot  was  indeed  a  thorough  democrat  in  his  sympathy 
with  the  people.  He  naturally,  therefore,  upheld  the  right  of 
petition  and  resented  any  limitations  upon  it.  He  went  fur- 
ther, and  upheld  popular  movements  not  only  in  the  spe- 
cific cases  referred  to,  but  in  general.  **  The  instinct  of  the  people 
is  worth  more  than  all  your  dialectics,  **  he  cried;  " it  has  saved 
you  ten  times  over  and  it  will  continue  to  save  you.*'  Popular 
movements  were  to  be  expected  and  desired  among  a  people 


>  PairiaU  FrangaU,  September  8,  4, 1790.        >  IM.,  December  9,  1790. 
'  The  Swim  loldiert,  however,  over  whom  the  joriediction  of  the  FrtnA  law 
did  not  extend  were  tried  bjr  oourt-mftrtkl  created  by  their  own  officen. 
«  PatrioU  Fnm^.  April  M,  1791. 
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whose  constitution  was  not  yet  finished,  as  a  means  of  fri^it- 
ening  conspirators  and  false  patriots,  and  e&fpedally  among  a 
people,  a  large  part  of  whom  were  excluded  from  a  shaie  in 
making  the  laws.  To  require  a  people  to  submit  without  ques- 
tion to  all  the  laws,  it  would  be  necessary  that  all  people  should 
have  a  share  through  their  representatives  in  making  the  laws. 
But  owing  to  the  distinction  between  active  and  passive  eitixens 
half  of  France  was  not  represented,  was  in  a  state  of  subjection. 
When  that  half  once  realized  the  uselessness  of  petitions  as  a 
means  of  securing  redress,  insurrection  would  be  its  natural 
weapon.* 

But  that  the  people  might  not  become  the  prey  ci  unscrupu- 
lous agitators  they  needed  to  be  instructed.  He  theref <m«  wel- 
comed the  growth  of  popular  societies.  Such  societies,  the 
distinctive  feature  of  which  was  that,  unlike  the  Jacobin  Qub^ 
they  were  open  to  passive  as  well  as  to  active  citizens  and  to 
women  as  well  as  to  men,  began  to  come  into  ezistenoe  in  the 
autumn  of  1790,  and  by  the  spring  of  1791  they  were  numerous 
and  flourishing.  With  this  movement  Brissot  was  ddiglited 
and  did  all  in  his  power  to  encourage  and  foster  it;  he  puUished 
articles  by  Lanthenas  on  the  subject,  declared  that  sudli  ovgu- 
izations  were  the  secret  of  peace  and  social  order,  and  urged 
their  establishment  everywhere.* 

Of  one  of  the  societies  —  that  at  Lons-le-Saunier  —  he  be- 
came the  special  champion.  Another  society  of  aristocratie 
character  had  been  formed  at  the  same  place,  and  both  claimed 
affiliation  with  the  Jacobins  at  Paris,  which,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Theodore  Lameth,  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
Whereupon  Brissot  took  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of  the  demo- 
cratic society,  opened  the  colunms  of  his  newspaper  to  their 
complaints,  and  attacked  Lameth  in  unsparing  terms.  The 
cause  of  the  democratic  society,  he  declared,  was  the  cause  of 

1  Patriote  Fran^,  May  12,  1791.  See  alio  Aulaid,  La  Formatiom  ^  pm^ 
ripublicain,  in  La  Rholution  franQoiie^  xxxv,  818-tt. 

>  PairioU  Fran^,  February  14,  1701.  Of  the  sodetiei  for  nm— i  kl 
apparently  did  not  approve  unreservedly. 
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patriotism  and  of  justice.  Whoever  was  indi£Perent  to  the  com- 
plaints of  their  brave  brethren  of  Mont-Jura  was  unworthy  of 
liberty;  whoever  would  stifle  these  complaints  was  a  traitor  to 
patriotism.^ 

While  defending  popular  societies  in  general,  he  became  a 
member  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  such  societies  at 
Paris  —  the  Cerde  social.  This  society,  a  Uttle  group  of  munici- 
pal poUticians  gathered  around  Fauchet,  was  in  part  made  up 
of  the  former  representatives  of  the  Conmiune.  It  was  based 
on  a  kind  of  free-masonry,  and  was  somewhat  socialistic  as  well 
as  democratic  in  character.  With  the  idea  of  extending  its 
activities  it  proceeded  to  develop  an  organization  known  as  the 
Confidfraiion  des  ami$  de  la  vSriii^  whose  purpose  was  to  preach 
the  rights  of  man  as  an  end,  and  as  a  means  to  this  end  to  fur- 
ther universal  brotherhood.*  In  spite  of  some  practical  work 
this  confederation  seems  to  have  been  too  theoretical  to  have 
altogether  satisfied  Brissot  with  his  never  quenched  desire  for 
active  propaganda;  and  with  the  aim,  apparently,  of  educating 
public  opinion  more  directly,  he  engaged  in  company  with  his 
friends,  Lanthenas,  Bangal,  and  the  Rolands,  in  trying  to  form 
a  federation  of  philosophers.  Like  his  previous  enterprises,  this 
was  not  to  be  primarily  a  money-making  scheme,  and  was  there* 
fore  to  be  carried  on  by  such  persons  as  would  be  content  to  get 
only  a  bare  living  out  of  it,  and  would  concentrate  all  their 
energies  on  making  it  useful  to  humanity.*  As  in  the  Associa- 
tion agricole^  he  hoped  to  get  help  from  the  English  Quakers, 
and  here  again  he  found  in  Lanthenas  his  most  active  sup- 
porter.^ Lanthenas,  however,  feared  Brissot*s  over-sealous 
ardor,  and  apparently  with  good  reason,  for  Brissot  in 


1  PainoU  Franfois,  Febrauy  t5.  March  18, 1701. 

*  LAcroix,  Le$  AeUs  de  la  Comwnms  ds  Pan»,  yn,  410.  4S8,  607. 

*  Utire9  de  Madams  RoUmd,  n.  85S-M;  ApriL«1701. 

*  At  the  time  that  this  project  waa  oo  foot,^  Bfadame  Roland  waa  cor- 
reipoiidiiig  with  Banzai  aa  to  the  poanbility  of  [hia  acting  aa  agent  for  the 
CcmJidiraHon  des  amis  ds  la  wiriU  at  Paria,  and  forming  a  like  aodetj  at  Lon- 
don, but  the  plan  aeema  to  have  fallen  throng.  It  b  poHible  that  Briaiot*a 
plan  waa  connected  with  this.  Ltttrm,  n,  948,  Mt. 
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anxiety  to  get  money  kept  running  after  Lafayette,  and  failed 
to  see  what  to  Lanthenas  seemed  self-evident,  that  Lafayette 
was  playing  with  him,  and  that  he  was  being  blinded  to  Lafi^* 
ette's  real  political  sentiments.^  This  accusation  is  naturally 
not  susceptible  of  proof,  but  at  all  events  Lafayette  Mppei" 
ently  gave  him  no  money,  and  as  very  few  other  people  seem 
to  have  either,  the  enterprise  fell  through. 

In  connection  with  Brissot's  democracy  two  interesting  ques- 
tions arise:  did  it  extend  to  ¥romen,  and  was  it  socialistic  in 
character?  '  As  to  the  first  question,  he  certainly  ai^roved  of 
the  admission  of  women  to  the  popular  societies,  showed  his 
sympathy  with  a  society  of  women  known  as  the  Amies  de  la 
v6riU,  by  sending  them  a  letter  of  congratulation,  and  spoke 
with  satisfaction  of  the  women's  clubs  formed  at  Bordeam; 
Allais,  and  Nantes.'  But  it  cannot  truthfully  be  said  that  lie 
was  very  enthusiastic  on  the  subject.  The  place  of  woman,  he 
declared  apropos  of  Talleyrand's  outline  of  a  plan  tot  n^^jpnal 
education,  was  in  the  home.  She  should,  therefore,  be  given  an 
education  which  would  suit  her  for  private,  not  for  public  life. 
His  inmost  feelings  on  the  subject  are  best  seen  in  his  memoirs, 
where  he  declared  that  a  woman  devoted  to  politics  seemed  to 
him  a  monster,  or  at  least  a  **pr6cietAse  ridicule**  of  a  new  kind.* 

As  to  the  socialistic  character  of  Brissot's  democracy,  the 
answer  is  not  so  easy.  No  scheme  for  the  suppression  of  private 
property  or  for  its  wholesale  redistribution  apparently  efcr 
crossed  his  mind,  yet  some  of  his  ideas  might  be  charactcriaed 
as  socialistic  in  the  broader  sense  of  the  term,  his  advocacy,  for 
instance,  of  the  abolition  of  primogeniture.  To  permit  thii 
inequality  in  bequests  of  property,  he  wrote,  was  to  aocumolate 

1  ** Lanthenas  icriwnt  dijh  d  BanQol  en  ami,  en  lui  expoeatU  eee  pUmeie  pi^ 
pagande  (Bib,  nai,  S534,  fol.  200-01):  Briisoi  va  ee  maim,  ehea  M.  L^ejm 
pour  iprouver  9e$  intentiona,  II  a  offeri  pkuieurs  foi$  Vatgetd  pom  ftuifme  m/lt^ 
prise  qui  tendlU  d  garantir  la  CanstihUion  e<nUre  Us  dangere  qui  ie  kme  eUth  k 
wienaeeni.  Si  nous  pouwns  le  dHerminer  pour  ee  projei  des  SociUh  jMyJsiwa* 
Lettres  de  Madame  Roland^  u,  97S,  note. 

*  Lacroix^  Les  Actes  de  la  Commune  de  Paris,  vn,  68t. 

*  Ibid,,  and  Pairiote  Frangaie,  April  1, 1701.  «  Mimekm.  u  t7»^i& 
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property  in  the  hands  of  a  few  privileged  persons.  The  division 
of  property,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  most  fruitful  source  of 
public  prosperity.^  Further,  he  was  a  constant  champion  of  the 
poor.  For  example,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  finance, 
he  argued  for  the  small  assignat,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
needed  by  the  poor  workmen; '  and  on  the  subject  of  taxation 
he  argued  against  the  octroi  because  it  weighed  with  especial 
heaviness  on  the  poor.*  Nor  did  he  hesitate  to  publish  an  ar- 
ticle Sur  le  peuple  in  which  the  vices  ot  the  ridi  and  the  virtues 
of  the  poor  were  frankly  contrasted,^  and  in  the  Patriots  Fran- 
gais  of  July  18,  1791,  he  declared  that  the  amount  of  money 
paid  in  taxes  by  the  poor  was  not  as  small  as  it  seemed;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  value  of  their  work  was  considered,  they 
really  paid  more  than  the  ridi. 

Though  he  preached  no  immediate  change  in  fundamental 
social  relations,  he  would  do  away  at  once  with  undemocratic 
social  forms.  It  was  not  only  an  undemocratic  reminiscence  of 
past  distinctions,  he  maintained,  but  quite  useless  as  well  to 
address  your  letters  to  your  neighbor  ''Monsieur*'  or  ''Ma^ 
dame"  and  to  sign  yourself  ''his  most  humble  and  obedient 
servant."  It  would  even  be  better,  provided  one  could  change 
all  his  habits  at  once,  to  substitute  for  the  formal  second  person 
of  the  plural  the  iu  forms  of  the  singular.*  People  should  cer- 
tainly drop  the  aristocratic  de  from  their  names,  though  in 
order  to  avoid  confusion  the  patronymic  would  better  be  kept.* 
Not  even  the  king  should  be  excq>ted  in  this  abandonment  of 
aristocratic  titles.  The  long  was  no  longer  the  sovereign,  he 
dedared;  he  should  therefore  not  be  given  the  name,^  while  to 
call  him  "  Louis  by  the  grace  of  God  "  was  positively  obnoxious, 
as  absolutely  out  of  harmony  with  the  acknowledged  fact  that 

>  Pairioie  Franfou,  Maidi  14, 1701;  abo  Augort  14,  and  December  S,  1790. 

*  Ibid.,  May  6.  1700.  •  IM^  February  18,  1701. 

«  IlmL.  February  A,  1701.  *  IhUL,  June  88.  1701;  abo  July  4, 1700. 

*  Ibid.,  July  1,  1700.  Note  the  way  in  whicb  be  followed  bii  own  advice. 
In  the  PairioU  FrnnQou  d  October  7,  1700,  be  gives  a  list  of  the  works  of 
*' J.  P.  Brissot,**  then  bdow  in  smaller  type  is  printed  "^ei^mami  4m  WanUU:* 

^  IbUL,  September  U,  1700. 
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Louis  was  king  solely  by  the  will  of  the  people.  ^  Indeed,  Brissot 
felt  so  strongly  on  the  matter  that  when  at  the  theater  people 
shouted,  **  Vive  le  roi^**  he  found  his  pleasure  completely  spoiled. 
One  comparatively  trivial  evidence  of  aristocratic  ezdusiveness 
on  the  part  of  the  king  irritated  him  extremely,  namely,  that 
during  the  presence  of  the  king  at  the  Tuileries  the  garden  was 
kept  shut  till  one  o'clock,  and  when  it  was  open,  workmen  and 
people  shabbily  dressed,  or  carrying  packages,  were  not  allowed 
to  enter.  The  garden,  as  well  as  the  Champs  £lys6e8,  he  main- 
tained, should  be  freely  open  to  the  public  irrespective  of  occu- 
pation or  attire.^ 

Also  in  more  serious  matters  Brissot  wished  to  do  away  with 
the  privileges  accorded  to  the  king  and  to  reduce  him  to  a  plane 
of  democratic  equality  with  other  citizens.  He  rejoiced,  for 
example,  when  the  right  of  pardon  was  taken  from  him,'  ob- 
jected to  his  control  of  so  many  domains  ^  and  so  large  a  pension 
fund,  his  inviolability  as  a  private  citizen*  and  his  private 
guard/  In  fact,  in  every  possible  way  and  in  the  strongest 
terms  Brissot  showed  his  desire  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  king. 

But  did  he  wish  to  do  away  with  the  king  altogether?  He 
was  a  thorough  democrat,  but  was  he  also  a  republican?  To 
compare  his  utterances  on  this  subject  at  various  times,  as  his 
opponents  were  not  slow  to  do,  would  make  him  out  to  be  both 
changeable  and  inconsistent,  but  a  closer  examination  shows 
that  while  he  was  invariable  in  his  adherence  to  republicanism 
as  the  best  government  in  theory,  he  only  varied  in  his  <^inioii 
as  to  its  immediate  practicability.  Hence  he  is  found  at  cxie 
moment  proclaiming  the  advantages  of  a  republic  —  especially 
one  like  the  United  States  —  and  the  next  supporting  mon- 
archy. For  instance,  his  pamphlet  on  systems  of  provincial 
administration  proposed  by  Necker  and  Turgot,  he  boldly  en- 
titled Observations  d^un  rSpublicain^  and  in  it  did  not  he^tate 
to  declare  that  thoroughgoing  reform  was  impossible  under  s 

>  Patriots  I^ran^,  October  10, 1789.  *  Ibid^  Angurt  »,  17S0. 

*  Ihid,,  June  5,  1791.  «  Ibid,,  Augurt  SOi  178a 

•  Ibid.,  December  88, 1790;  Mardi  SO,  1791.    •  Ibid^  Novonbcr  11^  17N. 
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monarchy.  But  when  once  the  monarch  gave  serious  evidence 
of  a  willingness  to  further  reform  by  calling  the  States-General, 
Brissot,  with  other  theoretical  republicans,  seems  to  have  real- 
ized that  the  ""half  might  be  better  than  the  whole,"  and 
stopi)ed  talking  about  republicanism.  If  the  king  were  really 
in  earnest,  he  held  that  it  might  be  well  to  give  him  a  chance, 
and  both  in  the  prospectus  to  his  journal  and  in  his  Plan  de 
conduiie  he  spoke  of  the  king  as  the  *' friend  of  the  people,"  and 
of  the  States-General  as  the  ** support  of  monarchy."  It  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  writing  these  pamphlets  he 
was  anxious,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  offend  the  government, 
whose  sanction  he  needed  for  his  newspaper;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  people,  whose  votes  he  wanted  for  his  election. 

As  the  Revolution  progressed  he  not  only  continued  his  criti- 
cism of  the  prerogatives  of  royalty  but  became  more  open  in 
again  stating  his  admiration  for  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, as  such.  **  I  hate  royalty,"  he  wrote  in  the  Patriote  FratV' 
QoU  of  September  24, 1790,  **and  I  have  hated  it  from  the  mo- 
ment I  began  to  reflect.  Nothing  seems  to  me  more  degrading 
to  man.  I  adore  the  republican  government,  but,"  he  added, 
**I  do  not  believe  the  French  are  worthy  yet  of  this  holy  re- 
gime.'* He  would  not  for  a  moment  admit,  however,  that  they 
could  not  become  ready  for  it,  and  when  Clermont-Tonn^re  up- 
held monarchy  as  in  itself  the  best  form  of  government,  Brissot 
attacked  him  almost  with  rage.  Since  France  had  now  a  repre- 
sentative legislative  body  and  elective  judges,  it  was  republican, 
Brissot  declared,  in  two  thirds  of  its  elements,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  any  longer  be  considered  a  monarchy  at  all,  in  the 
sense  meant  by  the  monarchists.  He  then  took  up,  one  after  the 
other,  the  statements  of  Clermont-Tonn^,  and  denied  in  the 
first  place  that  a  monarchy  was  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of 
France;  in  the  second  place,  that  the  extent  of  its  territory  pre- 
cluded the  establishment  of  a  republic;  and  in  the  third  place, 
that  the  national  character  was  unsuited  to  a  republic.  He  main- 
tained, on  the  contrary,  that  France  was  in  slavery  under  the  old 
r6gime;  that  she  was  now  only  half  free,  and  that  she  would 
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never  be  wholly  free  as  long  as  she  had  a  king;  that  this  doc- 
trine, far  from  being  abominable,  was  the  only  one  in  oonf ormity 
with  reason,  religion,  and  a  sane  policy;  and  that  it  was  the  doc- 
trines of  Clermont-Tonn^rey  on  the  contrary,  which  were  cnid 
and  degrading  to  the  hmnan  race  and  which  deserved  to  be 
called  abominable.  But  even  while  upholding  repuUicaniam 
with  almost  unseemly  ardor,  Brissot  did  not  advocate  the  im- 
mediate establishment  of  a  republic.  A  little  later,  in  defend- 
ing Robert's  ^  famous  pamphlet  Le  BtjnMicanisme  adopU  h  la 
France^  he  expressed  himself  with  more  calmness.  ^'That  the 
republican  government  is  preferable  to  monarchy,*'  he  wiote» 
**VA  a  statement  that  is  doubted  only  by  people  who  have 
no  initiative,  by  the  weak,  the  unthinking  and  corrupt;  but 
whether  the  republican  government  can  be  adapted  alike  to  aD 
countries,  to  all  peoples,  is  a  problem  very  difficult  to  wcAvt. 
There  is,  in  France,  too  much  ignorance,  too  much  ccmruptioii, 
too  many  cities  and  manufactures,  too  many  men  and  too  fittk 
land.  ...  I  scarcely  believe  that  republicanism  could  wi^infjtin 
itself  side  by  side  with  these  causes  of  degradation/'  But,  while 
admitting  that  personaUy  he  did  not  consider  France  ready  for 
a  republic,  he  declared  that  whenever  the  people  themsdves 
were  convinced  that  it  was  time  to  abolish  the  monarchy  and 
set  up  a  republic  they  had  a  perfect  ri^t  to  do  so,  and  that 
consequently  Robert,  or  any  one  else,  was  free  to  preach  repub- 
licanism. Moreover,  to  deny  that  right,  he  asserted,  was  to 
make  the  declaration  of  rights  a  dead  letter.' 

In  spite  of  this  explanation,  Brissot  was  soon  accused  fay 
Choderlos  de  Laclos  in  the  Amia  de  la  constUvHon  of  being 
guilty  jointly  with  Robert  of  preaching  republicaniani.  ''Our 
constitution,"  declared  Choderlos,  ''has  two  kinds  of 


^  Pierre  Francois  Joseph  Robert  (bom  in  176S,  died  in  18S6)  was  an  acthv 
member  of  the  Club  of  the  Cordeliers,  secretary  to  Danton  dnriiighk  miaiitij, 
and  afterward  a  member  of  the  Convention.1  Hewas  aocusedby  the  GinadMi 
of  bu3ring  up  a  quantity  of  rum  contrary  to  the  law»  and  ei^t  cmIb  foond  ii 
his  cellar  were  confiscated.  In  consequence  of  this  affair  he  was  dwbbfHJ  wtt 
the  name  of  "Robert  Rhum." 

*  Patriate  FratiQais,  December  19. 1790. 
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in  France:  the  one  wish  a  democracy  and  no  king,  the  others  a 
king  and  no  democracy.  Messrs.  Robert,  Brissot,  etc.,  write  for 
the  first."  ^  In  answer,  Brissot  did  not  deny  that  he  believed 
royalty  was  a  curse,  ^'but,"  he  maintained,  ''to  hold  that  opin- 
ion as  a  matter  of  political  philosophy  and  in  practice  to  reject 
the  king  adopted  by  the  constitution  were  two  entirely  different 
things."  * 

Such  an  attitude  might  weU  give  opportunity  to  those  who 
were  looking  for  ground  for  criticism.  Brissot,  th^  could  de- 
clare with  some  point,  was  trying  to  be  on  both  sides  of  the 
fence  at  once,  only  waiting  the  course  of  events  to  take  his 
stand  openly  with  the  winning  side.  His  attitude  toward  the 
whole  affair  of  April  18  was  a  case  in  point.  The  king  on 
that  day  had  essayed  to  go  out  to  mass  at  Saint-Cloud,  but 
had  been  prevented  by  the  national  guards  who  had  refused  to 
obey  Lafayette's  command  to  allow  the  king  to  proceed.  La- 
fayette had,  thereupon,  handed  in  his  resignation,  but  on 
pressure  had  withdrawn  it.  In  conunenting  on  tins  event,  Bris- 
sot asserted  that  the  soldiers  were  right  in  disobeying  Lafay- 
ette but  that  Lafayette  was  at  fault  in  resigning.  His  resig- 
nation, he  added,  was  a  real  calamity.*  These  opinions  fell 
under  the  sharp  eyes  of  Desmoulins,  who  criticized  them 
severely,  adding  significantly  that  Brissot  was  not  alone  in 
asserting  that  the  resignation  of  Lafayette  was  a  calamity,  as 
that  was  just  what  the  aristocratic  journals  were  saying.^ 

In  reality,  however,  Brissot,  in  spite  of  his  leaning  toward 
Lafayette,  was  on  the  side  of  the  people  against  the  king,  but 
during  the  next  few  weeks  he  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind 

*  No.  10.  given  in  IhidUi  «f  Roux,  m  quoted  hj  Brimt,  ix,  iSS-41. 

*  Painois  Fran^.  April  9.  18.  1701.  •  Ibid^  April  tt»  1701. 

*  Rholutions  ds  Framct  ii  ds  Brabant,  no.  74.  Demoulinf  quotes  BriMot  M 
Mying  UiAt  the  toldiert  were  right  in  dieobesring,  that  a  generml  who  wai  dis- 
obeyed ought  to  retign,  and  that  Lafayette  was  wrong  in  retigmng.  Sudi  a 
statement,  af  Deamoulins  pointed  out.  involved  a  flat  contradictko.  What 
Brissot  actually  said  was:  "M,  LafaiftUs  a  domni  sa  dhmuitm  ds  eommandami^ 
§inSraL  II  a  US  disobH  par  mi  iraupet,  §1  urn  §Mral  dUobti  doit  ^mttsr :  w<M 
$on  wuii^:nau»crofonsqu*onaniraiMmdedSm)bHriM.LtfaifHt0:nom9erop(m$ 
fu'U  atuloHds  datum  m  dlaifsiMi."  PalrioU  Frmn^aii,  ApA  M;  1701. 
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more  firmly  to  support  the  momux^hial  constitution,  and,  oo 
June  9, 1791,  he  e3q>ressed  himself  emphaticaUy  on  the  subject 
After  stating,  as  he  had  done  before,  hb  belief  in  a  republic  as 
the  ideal  form  of  government,  he  added:  **Ab  for  the  present 
state  of  things,  I  regard  as  criminal  every  man  who  does  not 
submit  to  the  constitution  decreed  and  who  thinks  of  olumging 
any  part  of  it  whatever  by  other  than  constitutional  means.** 

The  flight  to  Varennes  considerably  modified  these  views. 
Suspicion,  which  had  been  grave  since  the  18th  ct  April,  was 
now  transformed  into  certainty.  There  could  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  that  the  king  was  opposed  to  the  Revolution.  Some  de- 
cisive action  must  be  taken  at  once  in  r^^ard  both  to  the  king 
and  to  the  constitution.  As  to  what  that  action  was  to  be  there 
was  wide  difference  of  opinion.  The  Assembly  was  divided. 
Some  wished  to  try  the  king;  others  proposed  to  follow  the 
principle  of  the  English  law,  which  was  embodied  in  the  nearly 
finished  constitution,  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  and  tiy 
only  his  subordinates.  Some  members  of  the  Assembly  fdt  that 
the  king  was  in  a  measiue  justified  in  his  refusal  to  submit  to  a 
constitution  which  had  reduced  his  power  to  so  extremdy  nar- 
row limits,  and  that  the  real  remedy  was  to  he  found  in  so 
altering  the  constitution  that  it  would  give  him  real  power.  To 
others  this  seemed  virtual  suicide  to  the  Revolution.  The  king^ 
they  argued,  had  proved  that  he  could  not  be  trusted  and  he 
must  be  deposed,  if  only  to  prevent  further  mischief.  And  not 
only  this,  but  thejoi^n  of  the  government  must  be  changed 
There,  for  the  first  time,  a  republic  was  suggested  as  an  imme* 
diate  practical  solution. 

In  this  crisis,  which  promised  the  fulfillment  of  his  long-dier> 
ished  republican  ideas,  what  was  Brissot's  attitude?  On  the 
news  of  the  king's  fiight  he  hurried  off  to  the  home  <^  his  friend 
P6tion  where  he  met  Desmoulins,  Robespierre,  and  Mm^^m^ 
Roland,  all  gathered  in  great  excitement.  Robespierre,  acoQid> 
ing  to  Madame  Roland,  was  sure  that  the  royal  family  had  not 
fled  without  the  help  of  a  formidable  party  in  Paris  and  thit 
they,  the  patriots,  might  all  expect  to  be  murdered  in  a 
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St.  Bartholomew.  Potion  and  Brissot,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
delighted;  they  were  sure  the  king  had  effectually  destroyed 
•any  remnant  of  authority  he  might  still  possess,  and  had  made 
it  evident  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  consti- 
tution. Here,  therefore,  was  their  opportunity  to  make  a  bet- 
ter one  and  to  prepare  people  for  a  republic.^  Some  one  appar- 
ently suggested  that  Lafayette  might  have  to  be  reckoned  with, 
but  Brissot,  still  unheedful,in  q>ite  of  Desmoulins's  warnings,  of 
the  attitude  of  Lafayette  toward  the  king  on  the  18th  of  April, 
declared  that  if  Lafayette  had  favored  the  flight  of  the  king, 
it  was  with  the  express  purpose  of  giving  France  a  repubUc* 
Meanwhile,  the  capture  of  the  king  put  another  face  on  the 
situation.  Robespierre  was  greatly  relieved,  but  to  the  others 
it  meant  the  return  of  the  main  source  of  trouble,  with  resulting 
complication  and  intrigue. 

Brissot,  who  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  repub- 
lican party,  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  accused  of  republican 
conspiracy.  In  company  with  Clavi^  he  ^M^  charged  with 
having  sent  out  messengers  on  the  25th  of  June  to  all  the  eighty- 
three  departments  bearing  dispatches  calculated  to  stir  up  the 
people  in  favor  of  republicanism.  This  accusation  Madame 
Roland  indignantly  denied.  At  the  same  time  she  was  not 
satisfied  with  Brissot's  attitude  in  the  Patriate  Franqaia^  evi- 
dently because  it  was  not  republican  enough.'  To  be  sure,  he 
had  seized  the  occasion  of  the  king's  flight  to  attack  the  moder- 
ate party  in  the  most  severe  terms.  He  did  not  use  the  word 
republican,  but  his  implication  was  evident  enough.  ''  Will  they 
still  come  to  us,'*  he  asked  in  the  Patriots  Franqais^  of  June  22» 
''with  their  enthusiastic  boasts  of  the  good  faith  of  kings? 

*  Mhnoirei  ds  Madams  Roland^  u  805,  note. 

'  DenDoulins  in  no.  82  of  Les  RholvHom  ds  Francs  tt  ds  Brabant  mj% 
apropos  of  the  aiTival  of  the  courier  fitmiVmf«iiDet: '*  La  Jo^cAoii^.  Brissot, 
9M  irois  ksures  aujnrasant  wis  disaU  cAm  Pkum,  «oy«i  «Ur  que  si  Urfa^sUs  a 
fasorisi  fSvasian  du  roi,  e*ss(  potcr  noms  domnsr  la  rijmbUqus,  Brissot  ns  psut 
flus  nous  sndormir  ds  es  conis  bisu,  jmisqus  BomOi  jor  cksr  cousin,  son  complies 
ns  consjfiroii  pas  sans  douts  pour  la  dSwuforaHs." 

*  LsUres,  lu  911-1%. 
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Will  they  vaunt  the  patriotism  of  our  king,  his  attachment  to 
the  constitution?  Citizens,  you  were  all  there,  you  heard  the 
speeches  made  by  the  king  to  the  National  Assembly  and  the 
democratic  Manifesto  which  he  sent  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe. 
People  put  confidence  in  these  fine  protests;  it  was  a  crime  even 
to  doubt  the  word  of  a  king.  Ah,  wdll  that  patriotic  king  has 
fied!  Louis  XVI  has  himself  broken  his  crown. .  .  .  We  most 
not  merely  half  profit  by  the  lesson.**  The  next  day  BrisMyt 
wrote  again:  '"A  king  after  such  perjury  is  not  compatible  with 
our  constitution."  Even  in  speaking  cl  the  flight  he  would  have 
no  terms  used  which  might  suggest  a  palliation  of  the  offense^ 
such  as  the  proposed  statement  that  the  **king  had  been  cu- 
ried  off."  He  approved^  instead,  the  more  equivocal  phrsK 
which  was  substituted,  "'that  he  had  deserted  the  reahn.**  ^ 
But  Madame  Roland  wanted  not  merely  commoit  on  facCi^ 
but  definite  expression  as  to  a  constructive  policy.  This  criti- 
cism evidently  had  weight  with  Brissot,  for  the  next  day  be 
spoke  with  greater  frankness  and  won  the  improving  comment 
from  Madame  Roland  that  he  was  doing  better.*  '^It  is  evi- 
dent," he  wrote,  *Hhat  the  king  cannot  possibly  be  the  long  cf 
the  new  constitution.  Even  if  he  wanted  to  be  now,  even  if  lie 
appeared  to  repent,  to  regret  his  perjury,  to  acknowledge  Ik 
crime,  would  it  do  to  allow  him  to  keep  the  crown?  '  Wodd 
there  not  be  danger  still,  that  some  day  when  he  had  suiBcienl 
force  under  his  control,  he  might  declare  that  his  repentance 
was  forced,  and  retract  it?  "  Brissot  regretted,  he  went  on  to 
say,  that  republicanism  had  not  as  many  friends  as  mi^t  be 
expected.  He  wondered  too,  he  added,  why  people  were  in- 
willing  to  give  its  real  name  to  a  condition  which  practioilly 
existed. 

Besides  preaching  republicanism  in  his  own  journal,  Brieeot 
was  actively  interested  in  trying  to  establish  a  new  jonnsl 
which  was  to  have  the  defense  of  republicanism  as  its  sok 

1  Patriate  FranqaU,  June  24,  1701. 

*  Ldtre^  de  Madame  Roiand,  n.  S14;  June  85b  1701. 

*  Patriate  Fran^,  June  £5, 1701. 
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purpose.  The  project  grew  out  of  discuBrionfl  among  the  lit- 
tle republican  group  which  was  accustomed  to  gather  at  the 
home  of  Potion  to  talk  over  the  situation.  It  included^  be- 
sides Brissot  and  Potion,  Condorcet,  Claviire,  Buzot,  Thomas 
Paine,  and  Du  ChastelleL^  Of  this  group  Du  Chastellet  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  enthusiastic  and  the  most  ready  to  take 
revolutionaiy  action.  As  a  result  of  his  ardor  the  members 
of  the  National  Assembly  were  surprised  one  morning  to  find 
posted  up  at  the  doors  and  in  the  corridors  of  their  place  of 
meeting  the  following  prospectus  drawn  up  by  Thomas  Paine, 
but  signed  by  Du  Chastellet:'  — 

**The  perfect  tranquillity,  the  mutual  confidence  which 
reigned  among  us  during  the  flight  of  the  former  king,  the  pro- 
found indifference  with  which  we  have  seen  him  brought  back, 
are  the  unequivocal  signs  that  the  absence  of  a  king  is  worth 
more  than  his  presence,  and  that  he  is  not  only  a  superfluity  but 
a  very  heavy  burden  which  wei^is  upon  the  entire  nation.  . .  • 

*' Animated  by  the  ideas  expressed  above,  a  Society  cfReptdh 
lieans  has  resolved  to  publish  in  detached  sheets  a  work  under 
the  title  of  Le  RijnMieain.  Its  object  is  to  give  people  informa- 
tion upon  this  republicanism,  which  is  calumniated  because 
it  is  not  understood;  upon  the  uselessness,  the  vices  and  the 
abuses  of  royalty  which  prejudice  is  obstinate  in  defending, 
although  they  are  understood.*' 

According  to  Dumont,  Du  Chastellet  in  posting  this  notice 
was  acting  on  his  own  responsibility  and  did  not  have  the 
approval  of  the  rest  of  the  group;  but  as  Dumont  evidently 
wished  to  minimize  his  own  part  he  is  periiaps  not  to  be  cred- 
ited.' At  all  events,  the  moderates  in  the  Assembly  regarded 
it  as  a  most  audacious  proceeding  and  threatened  to  bring 
the  authors  before  the  courts.^  In  q>ite  of  this  threat,  several 

>  Achate  Du  dutftdlet  (bora  1750.  <fied  17M),  a  dkHngiiMJiM  officer 
closely  connected  with  Brant  And  the  GtroodiBS. 

>  Dumont.  Sonmnin^  SS1-4S;  «!«>  BiaduM  BoIumL  MHiairm,  u  tOMM. 
mod  notes. 

*  Sowvfiitrf,  chap.  xn. 

«  Mimaint  da  Madam$  Rola^  U  tO«-Off.  Dol«. 
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numbers  were  published,  but  with  the  reSstablishment  of  the 
king  the  publication  naturally  came  to  an  end.^  As  long  as  it 
lasted  Brissot  gave  it  his  full  support  in  the  PatrioU  FranQai$^ 
quoted  in  f  uU  the  prospectus,  derided  the  demand  of  Malouet 
that  its  authors  be  haled  before  the  courts,  and  printed  the 
letter  of  Du  Chastellet  in  reply  to  his  critics.' 

Meanwhile  he  was  constantly  publishing  other  material  most 
suggestively  republican,  such,  for  example,  as  an  address  of 
Bangal  at  Clermont  in  which  the  latter  dedaied  that  liberty 
was  incompatible  with  an  hereditary  monarchy; '  an  article  on 
the  abolition  of  royalty  at  Athens,  which  pointed  out  that  its 
partial  failure  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  first  aicfaon  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  king;  ^  and  the  announcement  of  a  |mae 
of  three  hundred  livres  for  the  person  who  could  prove  that  t 
republican  and  a  free  citizen  were  not  two  inseparable  things.* 
He  continued  also  himself  to  write  in  defense  of  republicanism, 
spoke  in  highest  terms  of  Condorcet*s  speech  on  repubUcanism 
before  the  CercU  social  on  July  9,*  and  hotly  resented  the  sug- 
gestion afterward  the  basis  of  most  violent  attacks  on  the 
Girondins  —  that  to  make  France  a  republic  was  to  make  ita 
federation  of  eighty-three  republics.^ 

However,  he  soon  b^an  to  realisse  that  public  <^inicm  was 
not  ripe  for  so  radical  a  change,  and,  while  continuing  to  defend 
republicanism  with  vigor,  he  gradually  moderated  his  demands 
as  to  the  immediate  action  to  be  taken,  and  skillfully  suggested 
that  if  it  were  thought  that  France  were  not  ready  for  a  repaid 
lie  in  its  complete  form,  the  essentials  of  that  kind  6i  goven- 
ment  might  be  gained  in  another  form.  **  It  you  keep  royaUy,* 
he  wrote,  *Met  the  executive  council  be  elective,  ehooen  by  the 
departments  and  removable.  We  shall  gain  all  if  this  point  b 
gained  and  liberty  wiU  no  longer  be  in  danger.  •  •  •  This  is  the 


^  Souvenirs,  chap.  xvi.  Aooording  to  Dumont  the  repnblicuia  ipsnt  so  !■ 
in  their  attack  on  monarchy  that  they  changed  an  artade  lie  sent 
London,  with  the  view  of  making  it  more  radical. 

>  Patriote  Francis,  July  2  and  4»  1791.  *  Ihid,,  July  8»  179L 

«  Ibid.,  July  9,  1791.  •  Ihid,.  July  i,  179L 

•  Ibid,,  July  17, 1791.  »  Ibid^  Jvfy  ft  I79L 
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idea  which  seemed  to  win  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
Jacobins.  It  was  proposed  at  first  by  M.  Danton.  The  Jacobins 
are  willing  to  have  a  king  only  on  this  condition.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  not  willing  to  be  thought  republicans.  Let  us  not 
dispute  over  terms.  I  ask  for  no  better  republic  than  such  a 
monarchy.  The  Jacobins  are  republicans  without  knowing  it. 
like  M.  Jourdain  they  make  prose  without  being  aware  of  it. 
No  matter!  The  prose  is  excellent."  *  A  day  or  two  later  Bris- 
8ot  repeated  this  suggestion  in  modified  form.  Let  the  king  be 
dethroned  temporarily  by  the  Assembly,  which  would  then  ap- 
peal to  the  primary  assemblies  on  the  question  of  his  perma- 
nent dethronement.  The  crown  would  then  pass  to  his  son,  a 
minor,  who  should  be  given  an  dective  council  chosen  by  the 
departments.* 

Again,  going  back  to  the  idea  of  retaining  the  king  himself, 
he  set  forth  his  general  idea  in  a  series  of  articles  entitled  **La 
profession  de  foi  sur  la  monarekie  et  sur  le  rSjnMicanisme^** 
which  appeared  first  in  the  Patriote  Francois  and  was  subse- 
quently republished  in  pamphlet  form.'  It  was  an  extremely 
skillful  piece  of  work,  well  calculated  to  conciliate  the  opposi- 
tion and  to  present  republicanism  in  its  best  light.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  profession  as  showing  Brissot*s  views  at  this  critical 
time  justifies  quotation  at  length.  He  began  by  declaring  that 
the  monarchists  and  the  republicans  were  really  in  closer  agree- 
ment than  people  thought.  They  wanted  peace  and  good  order, 
and  it  only  needed  a  frank  discussion  to  show  how  much  they 
had  in  common.  He  then  proceeded  to  define  a  republic  as  a 
government  in  which  all  the  powers  were  representative,  that 
is  to  say,  delegated;  all  the  authorities  temporary  or  removable 
and  elected  by  the  people  directly  or  indirectly.  Taking  this 
definition  as  a  basis  he  declared  that  five  sixths  of  the  authori- 
ties provided  by  the  constitution  were  already  representative, 
elective,  and  removable,  and  that  the  last  sixth  (the  king)  was, 

>  PatrioU  Fran^,  June  »,  1791.  >  Ibid^  July  1,  1701. 

'  It  originally  appeared  in  the  PatrioU  FramfoU  of  July  5  and  0, 1791,  and 
waa  repttbliahed  is  pamphlet  fonn  under  date  of  ivfy  17. 
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by  a  fiction  of  the  law,  also  representative  and  elective.  Tlie 
only  question  which  divided  the  monarchists  and  the  republi- 
cans was  whether  the  last  sixth  should  be  made  representative 
in  reality.  The  republicans  said  yes;  the  monarchists*  no. 

''The  repubUcans  believe/'  he  continued,  ''that  royalty  can 
be  and  ought  to  be  abolished  immediately.  It  can  be  aboliabed« 
th^  say»  without  violating  the  decree  which  preserves  the 
monarchy,  because  a  monarchy  can  exist  without  an  hereditaiy 
king.  Again,  it  can  be  done  without  violating  that  decree  be- 
cause he  who  held  the  position  of  royalty,  having  protested 
against  the  constitution,  has  by  that  very  fact  abdicated  and 
left  us  where  we  were  before  we  declared  the  monarchy  hercf- 
tary.  It  ought  to  be  done  because  to  preserve  royalty  would 
only  be  to  preserve  a  source  of  calamity  and  disorder.  . . . 

"The  republicans  maintain  that  royalty  ou|^t  to  be  abol- 
ished," he  went  on  to  say,  "because  chance  is  as  likely  to  cdl 
to  the  throne  an  idiot  or  a  rogue  as  a  capable  and  good  man; 
because  royalty  involves  a  heavy  weight  oi  expense  upoo  the 
nation,  and  because  a  good  executive  power  and  an  energetic 
administration  are  possible  without  a  king.  But  it  may  be 
objected  that  the  office  of  king  is  necessary  in  the  present  criaa 
In  answer,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  office  has  practicaQr 
been  suspended  for  two  years  and  legally  for  two  wedce  and 
society  has  not  gone  to  pieces."  Finally,  he  concluded,  repub- 
licanism was  much  less  likely  than  monarchy  to  bring  about 
anarchy.  For,  if  the  people  chose  all  their  departments  of 
government,  they  would  have  confidence  in  them.  Thegriroidd 
obey  them  with  pleasure. 

But,  while  maintaining  the  superiority  of  a  republic  over  t 
monarchy  in  the  abstract,  Brissot  admitted  that  these  aigs- 
ments  might  not  be  sufficient  to  lead  to  the  establishment  oft 
republic  immediately.  As  a  practical  substitute,  he  jwopoaeda 
king  with  an  elective  and  removable  councO.^  In  the  Pofrui 
Franqais  of  July  1,  he  outlined  a  method  for  the  fonnatioBof 
this  council.  The  electoral  assembly  of  each  department  ihosU 

^  Again  taken  up  in  the  ipeedi  ol  July  lOL 
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dioose  one  citizen  and  these  eighty-three  citizens  should 
choose  the  council  from  their  own  number.^  It  was  only  as  a 
substitute,  Brissot  was  careful  to  add:  the  real  and  lasting 
remedy  was  to  be  a  republic'  In  short,  to  quote  M.  Aulard, 
he  changed  his  tactics  but  not  his  principles.* 

As  to  the  concrete  question  involved:  *'  Was  the  king  to  be 
held  responsible  for  his  recent  action?  '*  Brissot  kept  firmly  to 
his  former  opinion.  In  numerous  articles  in  the  Pairiote  Franr 
fats,  he  inveighed  against  that  section  of  the  Assembly  led  by 
Bamave  which  upheld  the  inviolability  of  the  king.^  And  on 
July  10  he  made  a  notable  speech  on  the  subject  at  the  Jacobin 
Club.*  He  began  by  defending  the  Jacobins  against  the  accusa- 
tion of  republicanism,  and  declared  that,  while  they  demanded 
that  the  king  be  tried,  they  were  at  the  same  time  defenders  of 
the  constitution.  Then,  passing  directly  to  the  question  of  the 
inviolability  of  the  monarch,  he  asserted  that  such  a  claim  was 
entirely  without  foundation.  The  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  he 
argued,  recognized  no  one  above  itself,  hence  if  the  people  were 


t  Hill  method  of  choice  by  the  depftrtmenti  suggests  the  federalist  k 
See  diap.  xi.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  a  letter  to  Bangal  des  Issarts^ 
dated  July  I,  1701,  Madame  Roland  speaks  of  an  elective  council  and  urges 
Banzai  to  work  for  it  She  says:  **  VousferM  une  thoae  exedlmU  n  vou$  ptnaer 
porUr  vot  (uwwMSe*  jnimairei  ^  dtiSbhm  qtie,  Ui  eirconstaneeg  requSrant  un 
mowd  examen  de  la  eho»e  pMique,  diet  cni  foicftc  eonnaUre  quels  changemenis  ii 
amvemalU  tfy  apporter,  ei,  tTapr^  tats  §ag§  dtsniMum,  oat  arrkS  ntr  tdU$  eai^ 
MSnHanM  que  VAeeemhUe  naUoitaU  eeraU  priSe  de  eonvoquer  Unties  eelies  du 
toffoume  pour  avoir  leur  mtu  tut  la  formation  d^un  eonseil  Uedif  el  temporaire, 
miquel  serait  eonfii  le  poueotr  exSeutiJ**  Ldtree  de  Madame  Roland,  n,  SIO. 

*  According  to  De  Lacroix  {L*Iniri§tia  dhoiUe),  it  was  this  production  which 
finaOy  gained  Brissot  his  electioo  to  the  Ugielatim,        • 

*  Hisioire  poHtiqtte,  134. 

*  The  question  was  disrussfd  dther  editorially  or  in  the  form  of  oonmiQ- 
i^cated  articles  in  almost  every  issofl^  from  the  time  of  the  king's  flight  to 
July  11. 

*  Diseotpre  stir  la  question  deeamnreiUroipetdiireitigS  10  jttillei,  1791,  Bris- 
sot had  become  a  member  of  the  Club  some  time  between  December  81, 170(l» 
and  May  11, 1701,  but  the  exact  date  of  his  admission  does  not  appear.  In  the 
list  of  members  drawn  up  December  81, 1700»  his  name  is  not  included  (Ai^ 
Imrd,  Les  Jacobins,  u  Int.  xxxix)  and  the  first  mention  of  his  partidpatioo  in 
tlie  meetings  of  the  Qub  was  May  11, 1791,  wheo  he  made  a  speech.  Anlaid, 
Lm  Jaeobins.  n.  il%. 
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not  inviolable,  the  king  could  not  be  inviolable;  and,  according 
to  the  declaration  of  rights,  all  men  were  equal  before  the  law. 
Further,  the  inviolability  of  the  king  would  only  mean  anarchy. 
Again,  to  take  example  from  foreign  ezperienoes,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  President  of  the  United  States  worked  no  hamu 
but  acted  rather  as  a  preventive;  and  in  England,  although  the 
people  admitted  the  inviolability  of  the  king  theoretically,  they 
denied  it  practically  whenever  th^  wished  to  overturn  the 
constitution.  After  having  considered  the  question  in  the 
abstract,  Brissot  turned  to  the  concrete  objection  that  to  hoU 
the  king  accountable  would  bring  down  on  France  the  venge- 
ance of  foreign  powers,  and  tried  to  show,  by  taking  up  in 
detail  the  condition  of  each  country,  that  there  was  no  posn- 
bility  of  any  of  them  making  war  upon  France.  But  if  thqr 
did  make  war,  he  continued,  with  his  imfailing  optimisnit 
France,  as  a  free  coimtry,  would  easily  be  victorious. 

According  to  Madame  Roland,  Brissot  fairly  outdid  himsdf 
in  this  speech.  ''He  was  no  more  a  mere  orator,*'  she  wrote  in 
one  of  her  letters;  ''he  was  a  free  man,  defending  the  cause  of 
the  human  race  with  the  majesty,  the  nobility,  and  the  supe- 
riority of  the  very  genius  of  liberty.  He  convinced  people's 
minds,  he  electrified  their  souls. .  • .  Three  times  the  Assembly 
. .  .  rose  in  a  body  and  threw  their  hats  into  the  air  in  an  irre- 
pressible enthusiasm."  ^  And  Desmoulins,  who  was  not  over- 
ready  to  praise  Brissot,  declared  that  he  had  exhausted  the 
subject.  Others  had  made  speeches,  but  he  had  left  nothing 
more  to  be  said.  His  speech  ought  to  be  given  the  widest  pub- 
licity.' The  Jacobins  were  evidently  of  the  same  opinioii,  tor 
they  decreed  that  the  speech  be  printed  and  copies  sent  to  the 
National  Assembly  and  to  all  the  departments.' 

^  Lettres,  n,  S26.  *  RSvolutunu  ds  Fremee  d  i$  BnJbatd,  no.  8ff. 

*  Aulard,  Les  Jaeobim,  m,  628.  Tlie  foUowing  is  an  Engluli  appnditioB 
of  the  speech  (Diary  cf  (he  Second  Vueount  Palnurtlon  in  Frame§^  Jdtf  i  f» 
August  SI,  1791;  describes  meetizig  of  Jacobin  Club;  about  one  tlawri 
present) :  — 

'Brissot  read  a  speech  very  violent  and  inflammatory,  to  piovB  thit  tk 
(b  person  was  inviolable  only  for  thoie  Acts  of  GovcnmMnt  ivUch  IR 


■rib«M^«i>3aM2^«a«k  — <  - 
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A  few  days  later  the  Club  petitioned  for  detlironement,  and, 
as  an  evident  recognition  of  his  influence,  Brissot  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  committee  which  was  entrusted  with  the  draw- 
ing up  of  the  petition.^  This  petition  closed  with  a  request 
that  the  National  Assembly  receive  in  the  name  of  the  nation 
the  abdication  which  Louis  XVI  had  already  made  on  June  21, 
and  that  it  use  all  constitutional  means  to  provide  for  filling 
the  vacant  places.  This  last  clause  was  violently  opposed  by 
the  avowed  republicans  on  the  ground  that  it  both  upheld  the 
throne  and  implied  a  desire  to  put  on  it  a  member  of  the 
Orl^anist  family.  After  a  heated  debate,  the  Jacobins  finally 
decided  to  retain  the  clause  in  question,  and  although  such  ac- 
tion did  not  necessarily  imply  that  they  were  Orldanists,  it  did 
show  that  they  were  not  willing  to  lead  in  the  immediate  estab- 
lishment of  a  republic.  This  petition  had  already  been  pre- 
sented for  signatures  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  when  news  came 
that  the  Assembly  had  decided  that  the  decree  suspending  the 
king  should  remain  in  force  till  he  should  accept  the  constitu- 
tion. The  Jacobins,  accordingly,  withdrew  their  petition  and 
appointed  another  committee,  of  which  Brissot  was  a  member, 
to  draw  up  an  address  to  the  affiliated  societies,  explaining  and 
defending  their  position. 

According  to  Brissot's  own  account,  his  authorship  of  the 
petition  had  been  made  known  by  Lados.*  At  all  events,  his 
membership  in  these  two  committees  was  a  public  acknowledg- 

tnuiMctcd  through  his  Biinisten;  that  there  wms  a  CMe  in  whidi  he  wms  per- 
tonally  answermble;  that  he  ought  to  be  tried  for  his  oondtict,  and  that  there  was 
DO  danger  to  be  apprdiended  from  foreign  powers  on  that  account.  His  speedi 
was  lively  and  full  of  dedamation,  wefl  suited  to  the  temper  of  his  audience, 
who  recdvcd  it  with  such  continued  bursts  of  applause  as  almost  deafened  me 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  He  was  very  defident  in  point  of  argument  and 
totally  passed  over  what  are  considered  as  the  most  material  grounds  by  those 
who  hold  the  other  opinion. . . .  Monsr.  Brissot's  speech,  however,  was  pei^ 
fectly  satisfactory  to  his  audience,  and  the  shouts  of  applause  given  by  so  many 
hundred  people  on  such  a  subject,  showed  a  kind  of  ferodousness  of  diqxMitioii 
which  was  infinitely  disgusting  to  a  moderate  mind.  It  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  and  distributed  ow  the  coimtry.  which  I  doubt  not  wiH  be  mudi 
inflamed  by  it.'*  July  10,  Dispaiehsi  qf  Earl  OoMm,  fOrr-SB. 
^  AuUrd,  Les  Jacobin*,  m,  19.      *  Pn^  ds  Mfmm,  Mimmr§$,  ii,  ttt. 
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ment  that  he  had  retreated  from  the  advanoed  repubUcan  posi- 
tion which  for  the  last  four  weeks  he  had  openly  hdd»  thoui^ 
with  some  wavering.  His  enemies  hastened  to  say  that  it  was 
also  an  acknowledgment  that  he  was  an  Qrl^anist,  a  charge 
which  his  friends^  in  turn,  hastened  to  deny.^  From  his  state- 
ment, later,  that  when  urged  by  Lados  to  present  the  petition 
he  refused,  on  the  ground  of  pressing  business  elsewhere,  it 
looks  as  if  he  did  not  wish  to  make  his  part  in  the  event  too 
conspicuous.^  At  the  time  of  his  trial  this  charge  of  being  a 
partisan  of  the  house  of  Orleans  was  again  brought  up»  and  with 
more  serious  import.  The  debated  clause,  **et  a  potwoir  d  jon 
[the  king's]  rempUwemeni  par  Urns  lea  moyens  constituHonnds/* 
was  adduced  as  a  strong  link  in  the  all^;ed  chain  of  proof  that 
he  was  a  royalist  and  Orldanist,  and  that,  while  ostensibly  sup- 
porting republicanism,  he  was  and  always  had  been,  its  enemy. 
In  his  Projet  de  difense  he  admitted  having  yielded  to  the 
persuasions  of  Laclos  to  draw  up  the  petition,  but  declared 
most  emphatically  that  the  last  clause  was  afterward  added  by 
Laclos  and  that  he  was  himself  in  no  way  responsible  tor  it.' 
According  to  Madame  Roland,  who  apparently  derived  her 
information  from  Brissot,  Laclos  openly  proposed  to  him  the 
addition  of  the  clause,  and  on  his  strenuous  objection  agreed  to 
withdraw  it,  but  covertly  managed  to  slip  it  in  afterward.^ 
Despite  Brissot's  apparent  failure  to  explain  himself  at  the 
time,  his  later  defense  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  Laclos  was 
a  known  Orl^anist  and  opposed  to  Brissot*s  republican  ideas.* 


1  Bonneville,  a  friend  of  Brissot  and  an  enemy  of  Lados,  came  to  the 
of  the  former  (Dard,  La  OSnSral  Choderloi  de  LaeUu,  828),  and  in  the  Btmekg 
de  Fer  of  July  17,  wrote:  "8ur  le  nam  du  rHaeteur  le  patrioU  Brieaoi^  mome  i^ 
f irons  de  rendre  comple  des  violene  aowpQtma  qui  ee  eont  &etU  h  la  lattmra  {flf* 
rUree-peruies  Orlianistes)  nous  ne  lee  partageone  pltu,  Brieeoi  ad  tm 
iniigre"  Quoted  in  Boticha d  Roux,  x,  447. 

s  Mimoiree,  n,  282.  •  Ibid.,  n,  282-«S. 

*  "  Ce  mime  Laeloe  propoeaii  Sinehtr  un  artide  qu*il  annonQoit  iTim  miti 
eoneiquenee,  maie  qui  dU  Hi  faeorable  H  d^Orliane,  que  Briesoi  U 
indignation,  en  mettani  d  la  place  cdui  qui  inmiait  d  la  RipubUque 
ee  moment  Haii  le  viritable  d  eiU  Hi  bien  pricieux."  Mimoir§§  da  Mi 
Roland,  n,  285. 

•  Dard,  158,  275. 
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It  receives  further  subfltantiation  from  Dard*s  ^  assertion  that 
the  clause  in  question  was  in  an  unknown  hand.^ 

The  events  which  followed  the  withdrawal  of  the  Jacobin 
petition  are  weU  known:  the  preparation  by  the  dissatisfied 
radical  societies  of  another  petition,  which  said  nothing  about 
constitutional  means  of  filling  the  throne;  the  proclamation  of 
Bailly,  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  and  Lafayette,  the  commander  of 
the  national  guard,  both  of  whom  were  adherents  of  monarchy, 
forbidding  any  gathering  in  the  Champ  de  Mars;  the  assem- 
bling of  the  crowds  in  spite  of  the  proclamations  and  the  firing 
on  them  by  Lafayette's  troops.  In  the  conservative  reaction 
which  followed,  an  attempt  was  made  to  punish  the  instigators 
of  the  republican  movement.  Brissot,  with  other  republicans, 
was  accused  of  being  in  the  pay  ot  foreign  powers,  but  for  some 
reason,  he  himself  was  not  arrested;  a  fact  which  was  afterward 
alleged  against  him  as  another  evidence  that  he  was  a  royalist 
and  had  a  secret  understanding  with  the  reactionaries.  His  es- 
cape seemed  to  be  accounted  for,  in  part,  by  the  fact  that  the 
petition  presented  was  not  the  one  with  the  drawing  up  of 
which  he  was  connected;  and  in  part  because,  when  it  came  to 
the  actual  presentation  of  the  latter  petition  for  signatures,  he 
remained  behind  the  scenes.  At  all  events,  he  stood  his  ground 
fairly  well,  considering  the  dangerous  position  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  he  did  not  suspend  his  journal  nor  flee  from  Paris. 
But  while  he  admitted  that  he  had  held  republican  opinions 
and  preached  them  in  his  journal,  he  denied  that  he  had  had 
any  part  in  the  active  republican  movement.  Nor  were  the 
people  to  blame,  he  declared  with  his  usual  readiness  to  defend 
the  democratic  against  the  bourgeois  element.  They  had 
merely  been  deceived  by  a  few  seditious  leaders.*  But  even 

'  Tlie  biographer  of  iMtkm, 

*  In  tlie  judicial  investigation,  which  was  held  immediately  after  the  affair 
of  the  nthof  July*  Brissot  testlBed  that  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  print- 
ing, distributing,  or  signature  ol  the  petition.  M.  Mathiea,  in  commwiting  on 
this  testimony,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Brissot  took  good  care  not  to  say 
anything  as  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  petition.  Mathiea,  Ls  CImb  dm  Cmdditrt, 
•Ot,  and  note. 

'  PatrioU  Frangait,  July  tOi  1701. 
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Brissot,  wrote  Madame  Roland,  in  terms  which  showed  her 
high  opinion  of  his  courage,  did  not  dare  to  tell  the  entire  truth 
about  the  events  of  the  last  few  days.  To  do  so  would  only  be 
to  bring  down  the  knife  which  was  suspended  over  the  heads  of 
the  republicans.^ 

He  was  certainly  bold  enough  in  denouncing  Lafayette. 
''The  deed  was  done,"  he  wrote,  ''by  a  man  who  has  told  me  a 
hundred  times  that  he  was  arepubUcan;  who  called  himadf  the 
friend  of  the  republican  Condorcet;  who  told  me  that  he  cor- 
dially detested  the  vile  persons  with  whom  he  is  to-day  con- 
nected  There  is  from  now  on  nothmg  more  in  commoo 

between  him  and  me."  ^  Brissot  also  denounced  the  Assembly 
for  its  proposal  to  send  his  fellow  republicans  before  a  special 
court.  Such  a  court,  he  declared,  was  nothing  short  of  a  star 
chamber,  or  the  rule  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens;  the  oourageoua 
friends  of  liberty  might  as  wdl  prepare  to  drink  hemfeck.* 
Meanwhile,  as  the  conservative  reaction  had  decided  that  the 
proposed  constitutional  monarchy  was  not  to  give  place  to  a 
republic,  the  constitution  was  once  more  brought  up  for  dis- 
cussion. And  once  more  Brissot  opposed  with  all  his  mi^t  the 
tendency  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  executive,  and  urged 
provision  for  periodic  conventions  as  a  means  of  amendment, 
though  he  now  opposed,  in  view  of  the  disturbed  conditicns  of 
the  country,  the  submittal  of  the  present  constitution  to  the 
people.^  Of  one  important  change  that  was  made,  the  lowering 
of  the  qualifications  for  the  position  of  deputy,  he  thoroii^i)y 
disapproved,  supporting  Robespierre,  Potion,  and  Buaot  in 
their  opposition,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  only  an  ostensibie 
concession  to  democracy,  since  at  the  same  time  the  qualifica- 
tions for  electors  were  raised.  As  the  electors  would  be  mpi  to 
choose  deputies  from  among  their  own  number,  democnMy  had 
lost  rather  than  gained  by  the  change.' 

^  "  Touies  lea  relaHoM  desfaiU  de  dimanche  aontfau9969.  It  nowtmi  par  h 
prodU^oerhal  de  la  municipaliU:  pereonne  iCoee  faire  lee  fdrdaUff^  miwm  Wd 
\fiT)aaoi],carn9eraUdeplongerU(xyuieaueoueleq^  Tirffi  1^11,111 

«  Patriate  Fran^,  July  18,  1791.       •  Ihid,,  July  «8, 17OT. 

«  See  p.  1S5.  •  PatrioU  FraniaU,  Ai^pal  If;  HiL 
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The  constitution,  as  thus  completed,  satisfied  neither  the 
conservatives  who  wanted  the  power  of  the  king  strengthened, 
nor  Brissot  and  his  friends,  who  wanted  it  lessened;  but  both 
agreed  for  the  time  in  supporting  the  constitutional  monarchy 
as  thus  established.  Brissot  soon  obtained  a  seat  in  the  legisla- 
tive body  under  this  new  government  and  a  chance  to  take  a 
more  direct  part  in  political  life.  His  success  was  due  largely  to 
the  reputation  he  had  gained  as  editor  of  the  PatrioU  Frangais. 
In  this  capacity  his  writings  on  the  formation  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  on  the  events  of  the  day  had  made  him  widely  known, 
and  decidedly  influential  as  a  supporter  of  the  extreme  left  and 
an  opponent,  not  only  of  the  royalists,  but  also  of  the  mod- 
erates, the  advocates  of  constitutional  monarchy  such  as  Bar- 
nave  and  Lameth.  In  short,  though  he  had  in  the  end  accepted 
an  undemocratic  monarchy  he  had  made  a  name  for  himself  as 
an  upholder  of  the  practice,  as  well  as  the  principles,  of  democ- 
racy and  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

After  his  election  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  he  still  kept 
the  direction  of  his  journal,^  and  thus  conunanded  a  double 
portion  of  influence.  Through  the  PairioU  FranQais  he  con- 
tinued to  stand  for  humanitarian  principles,  to  uphold  Ameri- 
can precedents,  and  to  preach  democratic  republicanism  as  a 
theory,'  —  even  though  he  wavered  in  regard  to  republicanism 
in  practice.  At  the  same  time  that  Brissot  was  coming  to  be 
recognized  as  a  leader  of  the  Girondins,  he  made  his  pi4)er  more 
and  more  the  organ  of  that  party  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
and  later  in  the  Convention;  and  as  such  it  vehemently  advo- 
cated the  war,  attacked  Robe^ierre,  denounced  the  Conmiune 
for  its  opposition  to  the  Girondins,  and  fell  with  the  Girondins 
in  their  defeat.  During  this  later  period  interest  is  focused  on 
Brissot  as  a  legislator,  rather  than  as  an  editor.  The  later  his- 
tory of  the  PairioU  FranQais  may,  therefore,  best  be  studied  in 
connection  with  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Convention. 

1  He  did  give  it  up  for  a  brid  time  but  toon  mmiied  it.  See  p.  861. 
>  A  dispatch  ol  Earl  Gowcr  ci  Septcoiber  IS.  1791,  qieaki  of  the  PotritM 
FnmQois  ai  the  most  republacan  journal  pnhHghed  in  Ftfis. 


CHAPTER  Vra 

BBI880T  AS  A  HUMANITABIAN 

LoL  SociHi  des  Amit  dea  Noir» 

If  any  Frenchman  in  public  life  had  been  asked»  up  to  the 
dose  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  for  what  Brissot  was  best 
known,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  answered  without  hesita- 
tion, for  his  work  as  the  leader  of  the  Amis  des  Noirs.  Indeed, 
to  his  connection  with  this  society  which  had  so  large  an  influ- 
ence on  the  colonial  question  and  which  was  so  intoiady  hated 
by  the  white  planters,  Brissot  owed  a  large  share  of  his  reputa- 
tion for  good  or  for  ill.  He  was  one  of  the  most  sealous  humani- 
tarians of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  6l  all  his  many  and 
varied  humanitarian  interests  the  cause  to  which  he  was  most 
devotedly  attached  was  that  of  the  negro.  In  his  ardent  desire 
to  extend  to  this  oppressed  and  inferior  race  some  measure  of 
the  liberty  and  equality  which  Frenchmen  were  AJuiwiwig  for 
themselves,  and  particularly  to  abolish  the  slave  trader  he 
established  La  SocUtS  des  Amis  des  Noirs, 

His  immediate  incentive  to  this  undertaking  was  the  ener- 
getic work  of  an  English  organization  directed  against  the 
slave  trade.  As  early  as  1727  the  English  Quakers  had  ex- 
pressed their  disapproval  of  that  trade;  and  in  1761  th^  agreed 
to  exclude  from  their  society  all  persons  who  should  be  found  to 
be  concerned  in  it.  In  1772  their  cause  was  furthered  by  the 
famous  judicial  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield,  that  as  soon  as  a 
slave  set  his  foot  on  the  shores  of  England  he  became  free.^  In 
1783  they  formed  an  association  *'for  the  relief  and  liberatiaB 
of  the  negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  and  for  the 


^  "The  air  of  England  has  long  been  too  pure  for  a  dave  and 
free  who  breathes  it.  Every  man  who  comes  into  Eni^and  ia  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  English  law."  Somerset  t .  Stewart,  ha§€s  ffiyiCi,  flMi 
rrio^,  I.  201. 
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ment  of  the  slave  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa."  The  interest 
aroused  by  the  Quakers  led  Dr.  Pinkard»  the  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  propose  as  the  Latin  price 
essay  at  Cambridge  for  the  year  1785  the  subject  An  licecA 
inmioB  in  9ermttiiem  dare.  The  prize  was  won  by  Thomas  Clark- 
son,  who  published  his  work  in  English  in  1786  in  an  extended 
form,  under  the  title  of  **  Essay  on  the  Slavery  and  Commerce 
of  the  Human  Species.'*  The  publication  of  this  essay  marked 
an  epoch  in  the  strug^e  against  slavery.  Clarkson  was  joined 
by  Wilberforce  and  Granville  Sharp,  and  under  the  presidency 
of  the  latter  a  conunittee  was  formed  in  1787  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade.  ^ 

Just  at  this  juncture  Brissot  arrived  in  England,  whither 
he  fled  to  avoid  the  leUre  de  cachet  threatened  on  account  of 
his  pamphlet.  Point  de  banquewute^  and  through  his  previous 
afliliations  with  the  Quakers  was  brought  into  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  committee  now  just  getting  under  way.'  He 
was  already  greatly  interested  in  the  negro  and  had  rushed  to 
his  defense  against  the  a^ctures  made  on  him  by  the  Marquis 
de  Chastdlux.'  He  now  returned  to  France,  thrilled  with  the 
idea  of  participating  in  so  noble  a  cause.^  He  stirred  up  his 
friends  to  interest  in  the  subject,  after  his  usual  fashion  laid 
plans  for  disseminating  knowledge  by  providing  for  the  trans-  | 
lation  of  books  and  pamphlets,  and  appealed  for  help  to  Mira*  j 
beau.  As  it  happened  Mirabeau  had  just  secured  government 
permission  for  the  publication  of  his  Analyse  dee  papiere  anr 
glaia.  Moved  doubUess,  in  part,  by  the  probable  advantage  to 
himself,  he  not  only  agreed  to  convince  the  government  of  the 
utility  of  allowing  him  to  include  translations  of  works  on  the 
slave  question  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  his  journal,  but  of- 
fered Brissot  very  advantageous  business  terms  for  the  arrange- 

*  ClarkKm,  Hislorp  </  A$  Km,  progr9$§  amd  aeoompHtkmtml  pf  A$  oboHHam 
qf  the  Afriean  dam  tmU,  i,  t57. 

>  See  p.  SO.  •  See  p.  59. 

*  "C«  qui  §ai  etrttdm  e'ui  q[ue  e$  eimb  Umi  im#  mporfofioii  aw^toit,  qui  m 
wm»  a  pof  M  imoins  fum$ti»  qu§  U§  auirm  wuKnkamdimi  art  iwSu  d§  la  Qnmie 
Bmagtu,'*  Bcftulieu.  Es§aiskitknpie§9mlaBS9olwiiomframgaie$^  n,  469,  note. 
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ment.^  This  arrangement  he  seems  to  have  faithfully  carried 
out,  for  as  long  as  the  Analyse  lasted,  it  continued  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  Amis  des  Noirs,  fulfilling  the  function  which  was 
afterward  taken  up  by  Brissot's  own  newspaper. 

Meantime  Brissot  had  written  a  letter  to  the  Kngli^b  society 
in  which  with  a  superb  disregard  of  international  barriers  he 
offered  to  act  as  their  agent  in  France  and  promote  a  subscrip- 
tion there.  At  this  proposition  the  English  society  was  some- 
what alarmed,  and  while  thanking  him  warmly  and  electing 
him  and  Clavi^  honorary  members  and  correspondents, 
made  haste  to  decline  his  offer  of  raising  funds,  and  suggested 
that  a  better  method  would  be  to  organize  in  France  a  separate 
society.* 

Whereupon  Brissot  through  U Analyse  des  papiers  anglais 
promptly  announced  the  proposed  formation  of  such  a  society 
and  begged  for  the  cooperation  of  all  the  friends  of  humanity. 
As  a  result  of  his  efforts,  on  February  10,  1788,  a  handful  of 
men  gathered  at  No.  3  rue  Frangaise  to  effect  an  organisaUon.' 
Brissot  counted  eleven  besides  himself  among  the  founders,  but 
according  to  the  records  of  the  society  they  numbered  ei^t, 
including,  besides  Claviere  and  Mirabeau,  Valady  and  Cans, 
afterward  associated  with  Brissot  and  the  Girondins.  To  thb 
little  company  Brissot  made  a  stirring  appeal,  setting  tatih  in 
eloquent  terms  the  work  to  be  done  in  bringing  about  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  and  of  slavery,  and  the  urgent  need  of 
organized  effort.  Although  the  task  seemed  beyond  their  pow- 
ers, they  might  well  be  encouraged  by  what  had  already  been 
accomplished  in  America  and  in  England.  In  order  to  adiievt 

^  In  the  number  of  L*  Analyse  des  papiere  anglaie  of  Febnisiy  tt  to  MuA 
6,  1788,  Mirabeau  announced  the  publication  of  works  on  alavcrj  —  al  i 
reduced  price  to  those  who  subscribed  for  them  in  connection  with  hii  piper. 
See  also  Brissot,  MSmoiree,  n,  79.  See  also  the  ExbraU  du  regiairw  jnhund  ts 
below. 

'  Proceedings  of  the  committee  for  the  abolition  of  the  dav<e  tzadfl^  IW- 
1819.  3  vols..  British  Museum,  Mms.  21254HI1256. 

*  See  Extraii  du  regielre  de  la  eoeiSU  at  the  Institute^  Flarii^  papcn  of  Cs»- 
dorcct;  also  article  by  Cahen:  La  SocUU  dee  Amis  des  Nain  si  Comdsnsi  im  Is 
RhUuiion  franfoise,  June,  1906. 
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like  results  he  recommended  that  they  translate  and  publish 
English  works  on  the  subject,  make  appeals  through  the  news- 
papers, correspond  with  the  English  society  and  carry  on  re- 
searches on  the  condition  of  slavery  in  the  French  colonies.^ 
The  eight  accordingly  proceeded  to  action,  drew  up  the  outline 
of  a  constitution,  and  unanimously  chose  Clavi^  president. 
Thus  was  formed  La  SociiU  des  Amis  des  Noirs.^ 

A  part,  at  least,  of  the  plan  was  inmiediately  carried  out, 
for  there  began  to  appear  in  L* Analyse  des  papiers  anglais  of 
Mirabeau  works  on  slavery.  Their  seal  seems  to  have  startled 
the  English  society,  for,  a  few  weeks  later,  the  latter  felt  obliged 
to  issue  a  formal  statement  in  reference  to  a  wild  rumor  that 
was  abroad  to  the  effect  that  it  was  trying  to  bring  about  the 
inmiediate  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  English  colonies.  It  had 
no  such  intention,  it  declared,  and  in  order  to  make  perfectly 
clear  what  its  intentions  actually  were  it  wished  to  state  pub- 
licly its  purpose  of  keeping  stricUy  to  its  main  aim  —  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade.'  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  declara- 
tion was  provoked  by  Brissot's  speech  at  the  founding  of  the 
Amis  des  Noirs  which  was  printed  under  the  title  Discours  sur 
la  nScessiiS  d*Siablir  i  Paris  une  aocitU  pcfur  conoourir  avec  ceOs 
du  LondreSf  i  rabolition  de  la  traiie  ei  de  FescUwage  des  nigres. 
At  all  events,  the  English  society  issued  the  above  protest,  and 
whether  or  not  the  French  society  really  felt  itself  to  blame,  it 
decreed  that  the  protest  should  be  sent  to  all  the  journals  of 
France.  If  it  issued  a  like  declaration  on  its  own  behalf  there 
appears  to  be  no  record  of  it. 

Meanwhile  Brissot  was  sealously  seeking  to  attach  to  the 
society  persons  to  whose  humanitarian  interests  it  would  seem 
to  appeal,  particularly  those  whose  position  and  influence 
might  be  of  help  to  them.  He  tried  to  secure  the  adhesion  of 


^  AlUxNigfa  BriMoi*a  naiiie  does  Dol  Appear  in  ooanectkm  with  Uiii  fpeedi,  ^ 
was  undoubtedly  hie,  m  he  tmyu  in  hif  memoin  (n,  78)  that  the  qwech  which 
he  made  at  the  opening  meeting  wa«  printed  by  Biirabeao.  and  this  is  the  only 
ipeech  made  on  that  orcaaon  printed  by  him. 

'  Extraii  du  reguirw.  For  a  lift  of  the  membcn  see  Appendii  B. 

*  VAnalifM  d€§  papists  awftoit,  i,  April  4, 1788. 
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Dernardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  and  of  ^rwkde_S&3hdle8,  a  ode- 
brated  lawyer  in  the  service  of  the  goyemment,^  and  even 
ventured  to  write  to  Thomaa  Jefferson.  But  in  these  cases  he 
was  not  successful.  The  first  declined  on  the  ground  of  ill 
health;  H^rault  de  S6chelles  felt  that  on  account  of  his  official 
position  it  would  hardly  be  seemly  for  him  to  appear  to  be  the 
accomplice  of  a  society  preparing  for  revolution;  and  Jefferson 
also,  while  professing  the  greatest  interest  in  the  work,  ex- 
plained that  as  the  official  representative  of  the  United  States 
he  too  wajs  precluded  from  active  cooperation.*  Others,  Brissot 
was  more  successful  in  persuading  to  join  the  society.  Among 
them  were  Lubersac,'  Bishop  of  Chartres;  Brach»  royal  censor 
and  director  general  of  exports;  the  Marquis  of  Beaupoil  de 
Saint-Aulaire/  the  Marquis  of  Pampeluna,*  Lantliena8»* 
Cr^vecoeur;  ^  and  the  Englishman,  Pigott.^  Of  the  various  peo- 
ple to  whom  he  appealed,  Lafayette  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
greatest  help.  He  had  responded  cordially  to  Brissot's  invi- 
tation to  become  a  member  of  the  society,  and  thou|^  he  was 
not  present  at  the  first  meeting  he  was  considered  one  of  the 

1  Marie  Jean  H^ult  de  S^chdles  (bom  1759»  died  17M)  was  a  witter  and 
lawyer  of  considerable  reputation  on  account  of  his  oratorical  powm.  Hie  wai 
elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  where  he  took  his  place  on  the  eibtmB 
left,  and  afterward  to  the  Convention,  of  which  he  was  twice  president.  Thb 
constitution  drawn  up  under  the  leadership  of  {hie  Mountun  in  the  iomnier  of 
1703  was  chiefly  his  work.  He  followed  the  policy  of  Danton  and  peiidied  with 
him. 

*  Brissot,  Correapondance,  185-66. 

*  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph,  Baron  de  Lubenac  (bom  1740,  died  1888),  becBBM 
Bishop  of  Chartres  in  1780  and  was  elected  as  deputy  of  the  clergy  of  Qiaitici 
to  the  States-General.  At  first  he  showed  liberal  teodendei,  but  relWd  to 
accept  the  civil  constitution  of  the  dergy,  emigrated  and  zetumed  to  nance 
only  after  the  Concordat. 

*  Martial  Louis  Beaupoil  de  Saint-Aulaire  (bom  1719),  waa  a  biabop  of  Poi- 
tiers and  was  elected  by  the  dergy  of  Poitiers  to  the  States-General*  wImr  ks 
sat  among  the  royalists.  He  subsequently  emigrated  to  England  wheiv  he  ifr^ 

*  Probably  Jacques  Joseph  de  Guyon  de  Gds,  Baron  de  (bom  1718^  died 
1789),  dSjmU  supjiSani  to  the  States-General 

*  See  p.  121.  '  See  p.  59. 

'  Robert  Pigott  was  one  of  the  English  Quakers  who  had  so  large  an: 
on  Brissot.  Various  articles  by  him  were  inserted  by  Brissot  in  tlie 
Francois, 


■agt^^M^iawiaaaM^  i  ^'-uliiaiiifFi  .'  ^^ 
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f oundersy  and  took  it  upon  himfldf  to  set  forth  the  purpose  of 
the  society  in  as  favorable  a  light  as  possible  before  the  minister 
Brienne.  If  he  could  not  convince  him  of  its  usefulness,  he 
would  at  least  try  to  persuade  him  that  it  was  innocuous. 
Brienne  did  not  seem  to  have  been  altogether  persuaded,  how- 
ever, for  he  warned  Lafayette  that  it  was  a  delicate  questi<m 
which  the  Amis  dea  Noira  were  essaying  to  settle  and  that  they 
needed  to  handle  it  with  great  care.  But  at  any  rate  he  let  the 
society  alone.  This  freedom  from  molestation  under  a  despotic 
government  meant  much  to  them,  and  Brissot,  even  after  he 
had  come  to  regard  Lafayette  as  a  traitor  to  the  Revolution, 
never  forgot  what  the  Amu  dea  Noira  owed  to  his  protection 
and  assistance.^  It  was  also  indebted  to  him  for  introducing 
Condorcet,  who  was  an  especially  valuable  acquisition,  as  he 
joined  with  Lafayette  in  bringing  in  other  persons  of  note  and 
influence.* 

Besides  bringing  in  new  members  Condorcet  did  good  service 
to  the  society  by  diawing  up  a  constitution.  This  document  was 
divided  into  eight  chapters  and  sixty-four  articles,  of  which  the 
most  important  were  as  follows:  Membership  was  unlimited 
as  to  numbers  and  was  open  alike  to  men  and  women,  Frendi- 
men  and  foreigners;  but  as  it  was  stated  later  that  ladies  would 
be  welcome  to  the  social  semi-annual  meetings  when  reports 
of  the  work  of  the  society  would  be  made,  it  was  obvious  that 
they  were  not  welcome  at  the  ordinary  meetings,  nor  expected 
to  take  part  in  the  public  work  of  the  society.  No  one  would  be 
admitted  to  membership,  however,  except  on  presentation  of  a 
member  who  would  stand  sponsor  for  him  and  who  was  sup- 
ported by  four  other  members.  The  annual  dues  were  two  \ 
louis,  but  the  members  might  give  more.  Meetings  were  to  be 
held  regularly  on  Tuesday,  and  besides  the  regular  meeting  a 
special  meeting  was  held  at  the  end  of  each  semester  to  hear 
reports  of  papers.  Members  were  to  be  notified  in  advance  of 
the  meetings  and  ol  the  subjects  to  be  discussed.  The  oflScers 
were  to  be  a  president,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  a  general 

1  Mimains,  n.  7S-7B.  •  Ihid^  n,  86. 
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committee,  for  the  election  of  each  of  ^om  a  different  method 
was  provided.  The  president  was  to  be  elected  from  the  general 
assembly  by  a  majority  vote  from  members  of  the  committee 
present,  to  serve  three  months,  and  then  be  reSligiUe  only  after 
an  interval  of  three  months.  For  the  election  of  the  secretazy, 
evidently  the  most  important  officer,  the  assembly  in  the  ses- 
sion preceding  the  one  in  which  the  secretary  was  to  be  dected, 
was  to  add  five  members  to  the  conmiittee.  The  body  thus  con- 
stituted was  to  choose  at  least  four  names  to  present  to  the 
assembly,  by  whom  the  choice  was  to  be  made.  The  tenn  of 
office  was  to  be  two  years,  but  the  secretary  might  remain  in 
office  another  two  years  if  he  were  supported  by  two  thirds  of 
the  members,  and  still  another  two  years  if  supported  by  three 
fourths.  Even  if  he  did  not  receive  the  requisite  majority, 
he  nevertheless  continued  to  be  re^mgible,  but  in  competition 
with  others.  His  salary,  which  he  might  refuse,  was  to  be  eight 
hundred  francs,  besides  expenses  of  the  office.  He  was  also  to 
have  a  clerk  with  a  salary  of  six  hundred  francs.  The  treasurer 
was  to  be  elected  by  the  assembly  at  large,  the  term  to  be  two 
years,  with  continued  reSligibiUty.  The  conunittee,  ^ymaSgring 
-of  twenty-one  members,  including  the  president,  secretary,  and 
treasurer,  ex-offidOf  elected  for  three  years,  seven  at  a  time,  was 
to  have  charge  of  the  business  of  the  society  and  particularly 
of  preparing  translations.  Numerous  other  rules  providing  far 
the  procedure  in  the  meetings  suggest  that  the  society  looked 
forward  to  vigorous,  not  to  say  acrimonious,  discussiona.^ 

The  most  striking  thing  about  the  whole  constitution  is  the 
faith  which  it  indicates  on  the  part  of  the  founders  in  the 
growth  of  their  organization  and  the  seriousness  of  their  unda^ 
taking.  Brissot's  apparent  failure  to  have  part  in  it  is  ^«pl^iii^<i 
by  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  have  been  drawn  up  during  hit 
absence  in  America.*  The  society  was  hardly  oiganiaKd 

^  The  manuflcript  of  the  lUglemenU  is  found  at  the  librmiy  of  the 
It  is  printed  in  a  pamphlet  at  the  Bibludhique  natumaU  and  also  fay  M. 
in  the  article  referred  to  above  in  La  RSvolutumfnmQoii^  JwM^  190S. 

'  Article  by  M.  Cahen,  referred  to  above. 
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he  set  out  upon  his  travels.  Indeed*  one  part  of  his  purpose 
in  making  this  journey  was  to  study  the  problem  of  slavery 
in  the  new  world.  Before  starting  he  wrote  to  the  English 
society  of  his  intention,  —  whereupon  they  commended  him  to 
like  societies  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York  and  asked  them 
to  aid  him  in  collecting  information.^ 

In  spite  of  the  formation  of  the  constitution,  the  French 
society,  if  Brissot's  own  account  is  to  be  believed,  languished  V 
and  nearly  perished  during  his  abs^ice.'  There  certainly  seems  f 
to  be  no  evidence  of  great  activity  on  its  part  till  the  spring  ^ 
of  1789,  when,  after  Brissot's  return  from  America,  it  became  ' 
extremely  active.   In  the  month  of  February  a  meeting  was 
held  to  listen  to  his  report  ot  the  slavery  problem  as  he  had  seen 
it  in  America.  This  report  included  a  statement  of  what  had 
been  done  with  regard  to  the  importation  of  slaves,  with  regard 
to  slavery,  the  steps  taken  for  the  education  of  the  negroes  and 
an  explanation  of  the  compromises  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  on  the  subject,  and  a  firm  expression  of  belief  in 
the  capacity  of  the  negro.* 

The  opportunity  now  offered  to  all  classes  of  the  French 
people  to  draw  up  statements  of  their  grievances  was  also  the 
opportunity  of  the  Amit  des  Noirs^  and  they  lost  no  time  in 
preparing  an  address  to  be  sent  to  all  the  haiUiages  of  the  king- 
dom. In  this  address  the  6aiUia^M  were  begged  to  instruct  their 
deputies  to  try  to  induce  the  States-General  to  consider  means  , 
of  abolishing  the  slave  trade  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  itself.^  At  the  opening  of  the  States- 
General  they  appointed  a  committee,  of  which  Condorcet  and 
Brissot  were  members,  to  keep  track  of  legislation  and  to ' 


>  Briiiah  Muieiim.  Pnxmdingt  pftk$  dowmitfm,  Bims.  SltMHIliM. 

*  Mhnaires,  n,  74. 

'  Mhmoire  mr  let  noir$  is  FAwUriqus  mpigmtrionaU^  Im  A  ra$mmhlit  ds  la 
SoeiHi  des  Amis  iet  Soirt,  U  9  jamier,  17Si. 

*  The  minutes  of  the  Engikh  oommhtee  for  April  tl.  1780,  itate  that  m 
trmii«Utk>n  of  the  rnddrtm  of  the  lociety  in  Pnuioe  to  the  baiUiages  of  that  king- 
dom had  been  lent  to  lome  of  the  public  papen  and  that  it  waa  reaolved  that 
two  thouaaod  oopiea  of  the  Mid  adidrMi  be  printed. 
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defend  the  interests  of  the  negro  whenever  they  were  in  ques- 
tion. They  further  drew  up  a  letter  to  M.  Necker  in  criticiBm 
of  certain  statements  which  he  had  made  in  a  speech  to  the 
States-General  on  the  slave  trade.  ^ 

A  letter  was  also  addressed  ''to  the  deputies  of  the  three 
orders  to  urge  them  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Kngliiyh  and 
choose  a  committee  charged  with  examining  the  cause  of  the 
negro."  It  was  signed  simply  **  Un  ami  des  noirs,**  but  may 
possibly  have  been  the  work  of  Brissot.  The  slave  trade,  the 
writer  argued,  should  be  abolished  at  once,  and  for  six  reasons: 
(1)  it  was  the  only  cause  of  most  of  the  wars  between  negro 
princes,  and  its  abolition  would  save  the  life  of  a  considerabk 
number  of  sailors  and  of  infinite  numbers  of  negroes;  (2)  the 
continuance  of  the  slave  trade  was  ruinous  to  the  nation;  (8)  the 
colonies  could  get  along  without  the  slave  trade,  as  experienoe 
had  demonstrated;  (4)  it  was  necessary  to  abolish  the  slave 
trade  if  the  colonies  were  to  be  preserved  and  numberless  abuses 
remedied;  (5)  the  n^roes  were  sadly  maltreated,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  was  the  only  means  to  ameliorate  their 
condition;  (6)  it  would  be  easy  to  manage  the  revolts  whidi 
the  planters  predicted  would  be  the  result. 

In  attempting  to  carry  on  its  work  the  sodety  was  nofw 
assisted  by  Clarkson,  who  was  sent  over  to  hdp  them  by  the 
English  society.  The  latter,  evidently  mindful  of  Brissot*8 
quixotic  schemes  of  cooperation  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of 
the  Amis  des  Noira^  feared  that  his  enthusiasm  might  not  be 
properly  balanced  with  caution;  and,  when  the  proposition  was 
made  that  the  two  societies  combine  their  efforts  to  ityimy  the 
governments  of  their  respective  countries  to  take  conoerted 
action  against  the  slave  trade,  the  English  society  perceived 
that  any  such  proposition  coming  from  the  English  side  would 
be  regarded  by  the  French  government  with  suspicion.  Clark- 
son  was  accordingly  warned  to  beware  of  involving  the  "RnglMli 
society  in  political  complications.'  When  he  arrived  at  Piuis 

1  Lettre  H  M,  Necker. 

*  Life  qf  Wilberforee  (ed.  by  R.  I.  and  S.  Wilberfofee),  i,  ML 
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in  July»  1789,  he  found  that  the  enthusiasm  of  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Amis  des  Nairs  had  somewhat  died  down.  ^  It  would» 
perhaps*  be  more  correct  to  say  that  th^  were  so  activdy  en- 
gaged in  actual  revolution  that  they  had  no  time  left  to  think 
of  a  reform  which  was  not  a  matter  of  immediate  and  press- 
ing importance.  Those  members  of  the  society  who  were  also 
members  of  the  National  Assembly  were  almost  constantly 
engaged  at  Versailles,  those  who  were  connected  with  the 
municipal  government  were  absorbed  in  their  work  at  the 
hAUl  de  ville^  while  others  were  occupied  in  learning  the  use  of 
arms  or  in  doing  guard  duty.  Attendance  at  the  meetings  of 
the  society  naturally  fell  off,  and  although  Clarkson  had  been 
introduced  to  the  Duke  of  Rochefoucauld,  Ck>ndorcet,  Potion, 
Clavi^,  Brissot,  and  Lafayette  as  active  workers,  when  he 
came  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  that  Brissot  was  the  only  one  of  those  mentioned  who 
was  present. 

The  zeal  of  those  who  were  there  was  unabated.  They  de- 
cided to  seek  an  audience  with  M.  Necker,  through  Clarkson 
who  was  to  be  accompanied  by  Condorcet,  De  Bourges,  and 
Brissot;  also  to  write  to  the  president  of  the  National  Assembly, 
asking  him  to  appoint  a  day  to  hear  the  cause  of  the  negro. 
They  further  proposed  to  recommend  to  the  committee  in  Lon- 
don to  draw  up  a  petition  to  be  signed  by  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  England,  and  addressed  to  the 
National  Assembly  of  France,  praying  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  by  the  French  government.  As  delicately  as  he 
could  Clarkson  insinuated  the  impropriety  of  the  last  motion, 
but  the  committee  would  not  listen  to  him  for  a  moment.  **  The 
National  Assembly  of  France,"  they  dedared,  *' would  glory  in 
going  contrary  to  the  example  of  other  nations  in  a  case  of 
generosity  and  justice."  Finding  his  protests  in  vain,  Clarkson 
could  only  reply  that  he  would  communicate  the  measure  to  the 

>  CUrluon.  Hisicry  cf  tlu  rist,  profr$§$  amd  aeoompUshmeni  pf  UU  mboUHon 
of  thg  African  dent  tradg^  ii«  diAp.  fi.  What  foDowi  ooooerninf  the  work  ol 
the  tociety  and  iti  fricDdi  till  the  end  of  1780  if  also  from  Clarkfoa. 
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committee  in  London,  but  that  he  could  not  answer  for  the 
part  that  they  would  take  in  it.  He  was  soon  proved  to  be 
right  in  his  assumption  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  En^ish  com- 
mittee, for  they  refused  unequivocally  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  such  a  petition.  Neither  did  the  other  measures  taken  at 
this  meeting  come  to  anything,  for,  though  Necker  did  grant 
the  delegation  a  very  brief  interview,  he  had  far  too  over^dm- 
ing  responsibilities  of  his  own  in  trying  to  manage  the  finiMw^ 
to  give  any  attention  to  the  African  slave  trade;  and  if  the 
president  of  the  Assembly  answered  their  letter,  ihey  never 
received  it. 

At  the  next  meeting  they  decided  to  write  again  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Assembly.  A  new  president  had  come  into  oflbx 
and  might  be  more  friendly  to  their  cause.  Furthermore,  it  wai 
necessary,  they  declared,  to  bestir  themselves  in  order  to  meet 
the  machinations  of  the  merchants,  planters,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  slave  trade,  who  were  holding  daily  meetings  to 
watch  and  thwarttheplans  of  the  ^mt^de^iVotr^.  As  no  answer 
was  received  to  this  letter  either,  they  made  up  their  minds 
that  it  had  been  intercepted.  They  seem  to  have  had  scHoe 
reason  for  their  suspicions,  for,  at  the  following  meeting, 
Clavidre  produced  anonymous  letters  which  he  had  leoeived 
and  in  which  it  was  stated  that  if  the  society  did  not  dissolve 
he  and  the  rest  of  the  members  would  be  stabbed,  and  thtt 
three  hundred  persons  had  banded  together  prepared  to  cany 
out  these  threats.  Clarkson  had  also  received  similar  Ictten, 
which,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  written  by  the  same  hand 
as  those  received  by  Clavi&re.  Not  content  with  threats,  the 
enemies  of  the  Amis  des  Noirs  attacked  them  through  the  pnm, 
charging  them  with  the  intention  of  sending  twelve  thonauid 
muskets  to  Santo  Domingo  in  order  to  promote  an  insunectioB 
in  that  island.^  These  rumors  were  so  industriously  ciiculated 

^  It  was  also  charged  that  the  sodety  was  nm  by  foreigiien.  See  Tttttttm 
bailliagc^  de  France,  December  1, 1780.  **Les  tieurt  CUmhreB  {rie\  €i  du  Rotn§ 
mmt  les  chefs  decette  SecUinfAme,ee9orUdeux  OinevoU  gm  out  Hi  vlkaBwii  4$  km 
Patrie  pour  Mition.  Le  nomnU  Clarkson,  Anglois,  esi  aussi  d  Porif 
ques  nuns,  s'il  y  ripani  V argent  ds  rAngUUne^  eeiUei  n*y  ptrd  fun;  e*«l; 
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that  soldiers  were  sent  to  search  the  committee  rooms.  When» 
however,  they  found  only  two  or  three  books  and  some  waste 
paper,  they  retired  in  much  disgust.  Meanwhile,  Clarkson 
realized  that  his  prominence  in  the  movement  put  him  in  very 
real  danger.  He  therefore  moved  from  his  first  lodgings  to  a 
hotel  near  Lafayette,  in  order  to  be  within  reach  of  his  protec- 
tion, and  it  was  agreed  that  if  any  unusual  gathering  about  the 
hotel  seemed  to  portend  danger,  LaJFayette  should  be  notified 
at  once,  when  he  would  send  a  detachment  of  his  troops  to  the 
rescue.  The  danger  may  have  been  exaggerated,  but  its  evident 
existence  is  a  proof  of  the  influence  which  the  Amis  des  Noirs 
were  supposed  to  possess. 

As  to  the  extent  of  their  possible  influence  upon  legislation 
they  themselves  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  doubtful; 
and,  when  at  one  of  their  meetings  the  question  was  raised 
whether  a  proposition  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  could 
be  made  in  the  existing  Assembly  with  any  hope  of  success,  or 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  wait  till  the  next  one,  there  was 
much  difference  of  opinion.  Of  those  who  were  for  its  presenta- 
tion in  the  present  Assembly,  Mirabeau  was  the  most  enthusias- 
tic and  prepared  with  ardor  to  be  the  spokesman  of  the  cause.  ^ 
He  wrote  a  speech  on  the  subject,  begged  Clarkson  to  furnish 
him  with  facts  and  details,  went  about  sounding  opinion  on  the 
matter,  and  assisted  in  the  distribution  ot  Uterature  calculated 
to  arouse  sympathy  for  the  negro.  This  was  furnished  largely 

pour  rmmeiUir,  d  e$t  £trang§r$  t'tti  joitU  U  neur  Bfitmd  dt  WanOU,  JUs  iTtm 
PdUuisr  ds  Chartret,  eka»»i  dt  eksM  Mi  parma  d  eau»$  ds  «ofi  ••pni  bouiUom  M 
Milieux,  II  a  ajovU  Is  nom  ds  WarriUs  au  sisn,  powr  wtisyx  frtMtsmissr  asee  Us 
Anglois  not  ennenUs.  Ls  tisut  Britsoi  ds  WarwiOs  rsfoii  ekaqus  jour  Is  salairs 
ds  son  adopHon.  Lsclsurs,oi^ssr9ssqussonr6Ussl(Asohtmsnirin9srssdsesiuidm 
sisur  Clarkson,  Vun  donsts  ds  Fargsmi  pour  tnriektr  sa  Pairis,  Vaiutrs  sn  rsooii 
pour  la  ruinsr.** 

>  C1mrlL»nquoteiLaiayettaMM7ing:''BfirmbQftabalioctbhiiiii^ 
should  not  be  surprbed  if  bj  hit  own  eloquence  and  popuUrity  only  he  were  to 
cairy  it;  and  yet  I  ragret  that  he  haa  taken  the  lead  in  it.  The  canae  if  ao  feveiy 
that  even  ambition,  abatractedly  [tie]  oonmicfed,  it  too  impure  to  take  it  im^sr 
ita  protection,  and  not  to  aoDy  it.  It  ahonki  be  placed  in  the  haada  of  the  moat 
yirtuotia  man  in  Fraooe.  TUa  maa  ii  the  Due  da  la  Bocbdoocanld.''  Hishrjf^ 
n,140. 
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by  Clarkson  and  included  a  thousand  copies  of  a  slave 
that  horror  so  weU  described  by  Miiabeau  as  a  long  ooflSn  — 
and  five  hundred  engravings  which  were  distributed  by  the 
members  of  the  society.   It  did  arouse  qrmpathyy  but  it  also 
aroused  the  colonial  planters  and  traders  whose  interests  were 
at  stake.^   The  latter  immediately  began  a  counter  agitation, 
circulated  literature  in  their  own  interest,  offered  money  to 
Mirabeau»  and  worked  to  so  good  an  effect  in  stirring  up  pmblie 
opinion  in  th^  favor,  that,  w    m  Mirabean  came  to  canvasi 
the  Assembly  with  a  view  to  discovering  how  mutch  support  he 
could  count  on  for  a  measure  to  abolish  the  dave  trade,  he 
found  that  a  like  canvass  had  already  been  made  by  the  repie- 
sentatives  of  the  plantos  and  that  the  cause  was  for  the  time 
bdng  hopeless.  Perceiving  that  further  immediate  action,  st 
least  on  this  particular  phase  of  the  negro  question,  was  not 
probable,  Clarkson  soon  returned  to  Kngland. 

The  planters  had  already  incr  sased  their  strength  by  oigui* 
izing  themsdves  into  a  dub  named  the  Cliib  dn  CoUms  JBImei^ 
or  as  it  soon  came  to  be  knoii  hrom  its  place  of  meetiufr  the 
Club  de  Massiac^  formed  for  t  express  purpose  of  fi^tingthe 
Amijt de^ Xoirs.  Promt  m  er of  1780 there wms oonstaat 
combat  betweoi  the  1  »or;  itions.'  Hie  ranks  of  the  fal- 
ter continued  to  be  led  by  B;  '^  who  was  untiring  in  his  wal 
in  behalf  of  the  negro  j  latto.  He  wrote  mMm  wli  in  tte 

name  of  the  society,  pr  le  cause  at  the  Jacobin  CUh^' 

tried,  though  unsucce    ally,  to  wwk  throng  municipal  oepa- 
mtions.^  denounced  s    F  the  opposition,  and  above  al 

made  the  Pofribff  F  >  the  rhampioo  of  the  negro,  IniMSk 

his  newspaper  may  be         to       v  been  the  official  otgan  of  lb 
AmudesSoin.  Pi     ii  t   e  first  isoe  he  devoted  a  hqi 

amount  of  space  to  t         liairs  of  the  society  and  to  the  ohjedi 
for  which  it  was  w  :.  He  di  dt  on  the  honoe  a  of  the  Jkn 


Smctxnhfime^^hmXhadfrimed.  See  rcpoit  «f  a  i|neek  of  mbcrfoHiii 
the  Iknar  v^  vVvuBCttiL  >Uj  <L  IT^au  Cwm^im 4t  TEmtpa^  Ifay  fit  TltL 

1  Attiiu>i  Lo  i/i«i^«ML  iL  «U.  *  See  a, 
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trade,  published  a  list  of  books  advocating  abolition,  gave 
reports  of  meetings  of  the  society,  entered  into  sharp  contro- 
versy with  hostile  newspapers,  and  at  epochs  at  which  colonial 
questions  were  under  discussion  filled  his  columns  with  reports 
on  this  subject  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  everything  else. 

The  opening  of  the  States-General  had  raised  new  problems 
regarding  the  situation  in  the  French  colonies.  The  Amis  des 
Nairs  thus  had  to  deal  not  only  with  the  slave  trade  but  also 
with  questions  of  more  immediate  policy.  The  situation  was 
this :  The  population  of  Santo  Domingo  —  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  the  French  colonies  —  was  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinctly marked  classes:  the  whites,  including  the  planters  and 
the  merchants  of  the  cities,  the  mulattoes,  and  the  slaves.  The 
whites  were  aristocratic  in  spirit,  if  not  by  birth,  and  looked 
down  with  scorn  both  upon  the  negroes  and  upon  the  mulatr 
toes.  The  latter  were  for  the  most  part  the  free  descendants  ci 
white  settlers  and  their  negro  slaves,  in  many  cases  they  were 
themselves  slaveholders,  but  they  were  regarded  as  colored 
men.  All  three  classes  alike  were  eager  to  seize  upon  the  liberty^ 
promised  by  the  Revoluticm,  but,  as  a  recent  writer  has  well 
said,  each  class  wanted  to  put  upon  that  magic  word  its  own 
interpretation.^  To  the  whites  it  meant  local  government  with-^ 
as  little  interference  from  France  as  possible;  to  the  mulattoes 
it  meant  participation  in  that  local  government;  to  the  negroes 
freedom.  In  order  to  secure  their  own  ends,  the  whites  decided 
to  send  to  the  States-General  at  Paris  delegates  who  would 
represent  them  alone;  and  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
governor  of  Santo  Domingo,  assemblies  were  formed  to  hold 
the  elections.  But  to  gain  admission  for  these  representatives 
they  found  a  difficult  matter.  As  the  ddegates  from  Santo 
Domingo  represented  only  a  small  section  of  the  population  — 
a  section  which  did  not  include  even  the  mulattoes  —  the  ques- 
tion was  at  once  raised  whether  they  could  rightfully  be  con- 
sidered as  representatives  at  all.  This,  in  turn,  involved  the 
fundamental  question:  were  the  principles  of  the  declaration 
»  Milb,  £flr%  Ymn  ^tk$  Frmok  RmoiwUm  m  8mm  Dowmmjo.  M. 
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of  rights  —  liberty,  equality,  and  popular  sovereignty  ^ 
really  applicable  to  the  colonies?  In  other  words,  how  far  had 
the  colonies  a  right  to  local  government?  should  the  slaves  be 
ultimately  freed?  and  in  the  mean  time  should  the  mulattcei 
be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship? 

The  immediate  question  was  settled  tentatively  l^  the  sd- 
mission  to  the  States-General  of  six  of  the  deputies  from  Santo 
Domingo.  Against  this  measure  Brissot  protested  vigorously. 
The  colonies  were  too  far  away,  he  declared,  their  interests  too 
different  from  those  of  the  mother  country,  to  permit  them  to 
be  governed  by  the  same  system.  And,  in  this  particular  case, 
the  election  of  the  deputies  was  neither  free  nor  valid;  and  even 
if  it  were,  the  number  of  deputies  was  too  great;  the  same  pio- 
portion  should  be  followed  as  in  France,  which  would  |^ve  than 
only  one.  Furthermore,  the  admission  of  too  large  a  number  of 
such  deputies  from  the  colonies  would  pr^udice  the  intemti 
of  the  negro  and  mulatto.^ 

The  other  fundamental  questions  involved  were  the  admii- 
sion  of  the  mulattoes  to  rights  of  citizenship  and  the  measuic 
of  self-government  to  be  allowed  the  colonies.  These  two  qno- 
tions  were  closely  connected,  for  to  give  the  colonies  fuD  k(* 
islative  independence  meant  inevitably  that  they  would  act 
against  and  not  for  the  mulattoes.  The  most  active  support  for 
the  latter  came  from  the  society  of  the  AmU  des  Noirs  and  (b 
most  bitter  opposition  from  the  Club  des  Colons  BUmes,  h 
regard  to  the  question  of  self-government  there  were  wsBj 
shades  of  opinion,  both  as  to  its  extent  and  the  way  in  whidi  i 
should  be  exercised.  The  extreme  royaUsts  held  that  the  ookv 
should  remain  under  the  absolute  and  exclusive  rule  of  the  Idt^ 
the  Club  de  Massiac  thought  that  the  king  and  a  coloiiial  asMO* 
bly  composed  exclusively  of  whites  should  govern;  the  Amitim 
Noirs  demanded  a  local  government  in  which  the  rights  of  the 
mulattoes  should  be  guaranteed;  the  del^ates  themseho 

^  RfJUxioM  9UT  Fadmunon  aux  EtaU-Oininaa  d$$  dSptOis  it  8bMll^ 
mingue.  See  also  the  Moniteur  of  July  4, 1789.  Twoity  wu  the  mmlxr sM 
for.  twdve  had  been  admitted  previoui^.  Msmlsmt.  wtmkm  d  Jane  tf,  M 
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wanted  to  keep  the  power  in  their  own  hands  as  much  as  pos- 
sible and  to  govern  with  the  aid  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  National  Assembly;  while  the  greater  part  of  the  Assembly 
was  suspicious  of  all  these  factions  and  desired  to  keep  the 
oolony  under  its  own  immediate  control.^ 

Meanwhile  the  mulattoes  were  clamoring  for  equal  rights 
with  the  whites*  Th^  had  even  sent  deputies  from  their  num- 
ber to  beg  for  admission  to  the  National  Assembly.  One  of 
them,  M.  Joly ,  presented  himself  to  the  Assembly  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Conunune,  asking  for  their  support.  This 
demand  was  enthusiastically  backed  by  Brissot,  who  thus 
brought  upon  himself  a  sharp  reprimand  from  the  Rhobdums 
de  Paris  which  inquired  tartly  why  he  was  diverting  the  muni- 
cipal assembly  from  its  proper  business  of  drawing  up  a  city 
charter.* 

At  the  same  time  that  Brissot  was  defending  the  cause  of  the 
mulattoes  before  the  municipal  assembly*  he  did  not  for  a  mo- 
ment relax  his  efforts  against  the  slave  trade»*  urged  the  Amii 
des  Noira  to  renewed  efforts,^  and  carried  on  his  propaganda 
through  the  press.  The  8th  of  January,  for  example,  the  Pc^ 
triote  FranQoU  wrote:  **The  Assembly,  by  its  decree  that  we 
men  are  bom  and  remain  free  and  equal,  has  it  not  declared 
war  on  every  kind  of  inequality,  oppression  and  tyranny,  has  it 
not  declared  that  no  man  can  ever  be  bought  or  sold  or  kept 
in  slavery?  The  hatred  of  the  Assembly  for  all  kinds  of  injus- 
tice, its  zeal  in  destroying  all  sorts  of  abuses,  even  those  which 
might  be  useful  to  it,  the  spirit  of  justice  and  humanity  by 
which  it  is  dominated,  are  not  these  guaranties  for  the  pro- 
scription of  the  slave  trade?"  * 

In  defense,  the  planters  and  their  firiends  declared  that  the 

>  MOU,  Early  Yean  qf  Um  Frmiek  Rmolyium  im  San  Dammgo. 

•  RivolyiioHS  ds  Paris,  V^bnMry  lS-«^  1790. 

•  PairioU  Franfai$,  Jtamaiy  t7, 1790. 

«  AddrcM  by  BriiMt  to  the  Soeiltf  iM  ilflMf  lit*  Notr#.  The  lociety  pMwd  s 
vote  of  thanks  to  Bernaitliii  de  Sftint-Pierre,  for  hit  delenee  of  the  ocgro  in  his 
work  Vaux  d'un  SoUiair^,  PairioU  Ffomqau^  Janusry  19, 1790. 

•  PairiaU  Framgai$,  Jaauaiy  8^  1790. 
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Amis  des  Noirs  were  acting  on  entirely  wrong  premiaes.  Tbe 
so-called  philanthropists  talked  about  the  honars  cl  the  slave 
trade  and  of  slavery;  th^  would  do  wdl  to  consider  how  much 
better  o£F  the  negroes  were  as  slaves  in  the  French  colonies  than 
at  home  in  Africa,  and  indeed  than  many  a  IVench  peasant^ 
Instead  of  bettering  conditions,  the  schemes  of  the  Ami$  in 
Noirs  would  only  make  them  worse.  Indeed,  their  talk  of  abol- 
ishing the  slave  trade  and  slavery  had  already  occasioned  an 
insurrection  in  Martinique  which  threatened  to  spread  and  do 
incalculable  harm.*  So  persistent  was  this  rumor  that  the  ilmti 
des  Noirs  were  working  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavoy 
as  well  as  of  the  slave  trade,  that  the  society  was  moved  to 
make  formal  and  official  denial  of  any  such  intention.  His 
statement  was  drawn  up  by  Brissot  and  presented  to  tike 
National  Assembly,  January  21,  1790.*  No  such  idea,  he 
declared,  had  ever  entered  their  minds.  They  were  oi^y  too 
well  aware  that  the  immediate  freeing  of  the  negroes  would  not 
only  be  a  fatal  step  for  the  colonies  but  also  a  fatal  present  for 
the  negroes  themselves. 

In  issuing  this  clear  and  emphatic  statement  as  to  their 
immediate  purpose,  the  Amis  des  Noirs  made  it  equally  deir 
that  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  still  their  ultimate  pmpoi^ 
nor  did  they  retreat  a  step  from  their  position  on  the  abolhioi 
of  the  slave  trade.  Indeed,  the  above  protest  was  coupled  irith 
a  plea  for  such  abolition.  It  had  been  asserted  again  and  ague 
that  to  do  away  with  the  slave  trade  would  be  to  ruin  the 
French  colonies  and  seriously  injure  the  French  marine  aai 
French  manufacturers.  This  the  Amis  des  Noirs  strennoodlf 
denied.  Even  if  such  claims  were  true,  what  weight,  tkf 
asked,  are  the  mere  gains  of  commerce,  when  compared  vtt 

1  LeUre  de  M A  Bri$mi  de  WarviUe^  prSndsni  ds  la  joeOCI  4m  Amk^ 

Noirt, 
s  See  Journal  de  Parti,  I>ecember  88, 1789,  lettrv  d»  Jf.  Mi 
'  Arehires  parlemerUaires,  xi,  271-77.  This  probably  is  the 

Brinot  presented  two  hundred  copies  to  the  municipel  aaeemb|y 

and  eight  hundred  more  copies  Febmaiy  IS.  Lscroiz,  Aeim  d§  la  i 

806,  870;  it,  100. 
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the  blood  of  thousands  of  men  shed  every  year?  But  they  were 
not  true.  The  small  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade  could  be  put  to  other  uses,  the  lives  of  great  numbers  of 
sailors  would  be  spared,  the  bonus^  now  a  heavy  drain,  would 
be  saved;  and,  as  for  the  slaves,  if  their  number  could  not  be 
augmented,  they  would  be  treated  with  more  humanity  and 
so  would  increase  faster,  and  the  colonists  would  not  have  to 
contract  heavy  debts  in  order  to  buy  slaves.  Furthermore, 
French  manufacturers  would  reap  advantage,  for  some  of  the 
money  hitherto  spent  for  slaves  would  be  spent  in  buying 
French  products.  What  if  a  temporary  disturbance  did  result? 
France  had  not  hesitated  for  that  reason  to  make  sweeping 
reforms  at  home. 

These  arguments  failed,  however,  to  convince  the  Assembly, 
for  within  a  couple  of  weeks  when  the  question  of  the  rights  of 
the  mulattoes  and  the  powers  of  the  local  colonial  assemblies 
again  came  up  it  passed  decrees  which,  while  they  did  not  men- 
tion the  slave  trade  by  name,  were  distinctly  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  above  demands.  The  measure  as  finally  passed 
March  8,  1790,  was  pushed  through  largely  by  the  efforts  of 
Barnave  and  represented  a  compromise  between  many  con- 
flicting claims  and  interests.  By  its  terms  each  colony  was 
allowed  to  make  known  to  the  National  Assembly  its  wishes  in 
regard  to  a  constitution  and  form  of  administration,  and  colo- 
nial assemblies  were  given  the  right  to  offer  suggestions  on 
decrees  passed  by  the  National  Assembly  concerning  munici- 
palities and  administrative  assemblies.  Finally,  the  colonies 
were  assured  that  no  radical  changes  in  regard  to  commerce  . 
were  contemplated  and  that  they  and  their  property  were  / 
under  the  protection  oi  the  Assembly.  These  provisions,  by 
which  the  colonies  were  given  at  least  some  show  of  power,  were 
sufficiently  ambiguous  to  satisfy  both  the  Club  de  Massiae 
and  the  representatives  from  Santo  Domingo,  as  well  as  the 
majority  of  the  Assembly.  But  to  the  hopes  of  the  mulattoes 
and  to  the  Amu  de$  Noirs  this  decree  was  a  decisive  blow.  It 
virtuaDy  put  colonial  affairs  under  the  control  of  the  whites  in 
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the  islands,  and  the  mulattoes  did  not  need  an  interpreter  to 
tell  them  what  that  meant. 

Brissot  was  almost  broken-hearted.  A  few  days  before  the 
decree  was  passed  he  had  declared  that  on  account  of  the  hatred 
which  the  whites  manifested  for  the  mulattoes,  it  would  be 
extremely  dangerous  to  give  over  to  the  former  the  task  of 
drawing  up  a  colonial  code.  That  code  should  be  made  in 
France  by  a  disinterested  Assembly.^  He  now  bitteriy  iq[>- 
braided  Bamave  and  declared  that  he  could  not  conceive  how 
Bamave  could  have  consented  to  further  such  a  measure.  Thii 
measiu^,  Brissot  maintained,  was  obviously  unfair  to  the  mn- 
lattoes;  furthermore,  by  its  provision  for  criminal  prooeedingi 
against  any  one  who  should  work  to  bring  about  risings  against 
the  planters,  it  opened  the  way  for  rank  injustice  to  the  Awdi 
des  Noirs^  He  saw  some  hope,  however,  in  the  instructiooi 
drawn  up  for  the  formation  of  local  colonial  assemblies,  idiidi 
provided  that  all  persons  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  woe 
proprietors,  or  who  had  lived  two  years  in  the  parish  and  ptid 
a  tax,  should  form  the  parochial  assembly.  The  mulattoes 
must  be  held  to  be  included  in  this  decree,  he  dedaied,  thon^ 
they  ought  to  have  been  specifically  named;  and  from  the  bet 
that  they  were  not,  he  predicted  trouble  between  the  ^Hiito 
and  the  mulattoes.' 

Trouble  soon  arrived  for  the  Amis  des  Noirs.  As  Brissot  had 
foreseen,  the  clause  of  the  decree  of  March  8,  which  hfid  if 
clared  criminal  all  attempts  to  excite  risings  against  the  jdant* 
ers,  was  invoked  to  stop  the  work  of  the  society.  The  AmUiet 
Noirs  accordingly  drew  up  another  address  to  the  Assemb^, 
in  which  they  protested  against  this  interpretation  and  dedsifd 
their  confidence  that  such  had  not  been  the  intention  of  tbe 
Assembly.^  Meantime,  they  proceeded  to  show  not  only  that 

>  PatrioU  Fran^,  March  1»  1790. 

*  Ibid.,  March  0, 1790.  •  Ibid.,  Mardi  f9, 17W. 

*  Heconde  addresse  d  VAaaembiUe  naiionale  par  la  mtciiU  de9  Aw9i»  dm  Nmn, 
9  arril,  1700.  Presented  to  the  National  Assembly  the  lOlh  of  Apcil  MBi4> 
ing  to  the  /I  rehires  parlemeniaires,  xu,  627.  The  AMembly  appaiently  took  V 
action  on  this  address. 
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''the  decree  of  March  8  had  not  closed  their  mouths"  but 
that  they  were  going  to  make  themselves  heard  even  more 
plainly  than  before.  To  this  end,  they  issued  an  outline  of  the 
work  they  proposed  to  do,  addressed  this  time  not  to  the 
Assembly,  but  to  the  ''friends  of  humanity.**  ^  Considering 
the  circiunstances  under  which  it  was  written,  it  was  nothing 
short  of  a  blast  of  defiance. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Aniii  dea  Noirs  they  seemed  to  lose 
rather  than  to  gain  ground,  for  on  October  12,  on  the  propo- 
sition of  Bamave,  a  decree  was  passed  which  interpreted  the 
previous  decree  of  the  Assembly  as  a  virtual  promise  to  take  no 
action  on  the  status  of  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  ex- 
cept on  the  request  of  the  colonial  assemblies.  In  other  words, 
the  status  of  the  mulattoes  was  left  to  the  whites  in  the  colo- 
nies, which  meant,  of  course,  that  they  would  certainly  not  be 
given  the  rights  of  citizens.  If  Brissot  had  spoken  of  Bamave's 
attitude  toward  the  March  decrees  with  grieved  surprise,  he 
now  attacked  him  with  venom  and  denounced  his  entire  colo- 
nial policy  as  worthy  of  execration.  The  rights  of  man  were 
involved,  Brissot  declared,  and  the  Assembly  had  no  power  to 
pass  any  decree  upon  the  rights  of  man,  whether  in  France  or 
in  the  colonies;  it  could  never  make  them  the  subject  of  a 
constitutional  article;  th^  were  fundamental  and  preceded  all 
constitutions.  Moreover,  "nothing  that  was  unjust  could  be 
good  politically,'*  as  was  proved  by  recent  events  in  the  colo- 
nies. All  their  evils  were  due  to  the  decrees  of  March  and 
October,  and  unless  these  decrees  were  changed  the  colonies 
would  become  independent.  Furthermore,  Bamave  had  not 
only  furthered  a  bad  policy  but  he  had  done  it  in  bad  faith.* 

1  Journal  ds  Pari*,  June  15,  July  rt,  1700.  PairioU  FrangaiB,  July  1,  1790. 

'  Lettr€  d  M,  BarnaM.  Brinoi  lulMequenUy  accused  M.  Trtoioiulrie,  the 
president  of  one  of  the  colonial  if  mhlifa,  d  having  misquoted  instnictioiis 
with  regard  to  primary  elections,  so  that  they  appeared  to  have  discriminated 
unjustly  against  the  mulattoes.  That  he  had  dooe  so  M.  Trhnondrie  denied 
and  declared  that  his  assertion  would  be  found  to  be  true  if  his  instructions, 
which  Brissot  had  cited  only  in  part*  had  been  cited  in  full  Journal  ds 
Paru,  December  1,  1700.  UUr*  d  Bamam,  98,  note  S.  The  PatrioU  Fran^ 
ridiculed  M.  Tr6mondrie*s  explanations. 
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The  assertion  contained  in  the  preamble,  that  the  Assembljr 
did  not  intend  to  take  action  on  the  status  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colonies  except  at  the  instigation  of  the  colonial  assem- 
blies, Brissot  declared  to  be  ''at  the  same  time  a  lie  and  a  base 
abandonment  of  all  principles  of  hmnanity,  liberty,  justice  and 
prudence."  Such  an  assertion  not  only  was  infamous,  but  the 
way  in  which  the  decree  was  passed  was  an  outrage,  far  there 
was  no  discussion,  and  the  Abb6  Gr^goire,  Potion,  and  Mira- 
beau,  who  wanted  to  speak,  were  prevented.  *'  Enemies  of  lib- 
erty and  humanity,''  he  cried,  addressing  Bamave  and  the 
other  partisans  of  the  measure,  ''you  shall  not  triumph  foievcr. 
It  is  impossible  that  Heaven  which  has  wished  us  to  be  tnt 
should  not  desire  justice  for  all  men.  .  • .  Thus  the  names  of 
those  who  have  contributed  to  iniquity  shall  be  branded 
forever  in  public  opinion;  such  is  the  lot  which  awaits 
M.  Bamave.** 

By  passing  this  constitutional  decree  the  Assembly  evidentlj 
regarded  the  matter  as  settled.  But  Brissot  did  not  propose 
to  consider  it  settled.  He  wrote  to  his  friend  Lanthenas,  b^ 
ging  him  to  return  to  Paris  to  help  him  defend  the  cause  of  the 
mulattoes,  ^  assailed  their  enemies  in  the  colunms  of  the  PatrioU 
Frangaisy  and  entered  upon  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the  repetl 
of  the  decrees  of  March  and  October.  He  even  uphdd  the 
mulatto  insurrection  which  had  broken  out  under  the  Inder- 
ship  of  Og6;  and,  in  an  article,  which  considering  the  circum- 
stances was  more  eloquent  than  timely  or  politic,  made  a  stir- 
ring appeal  in  their  behalf.  "I  implore  those  planters  residait 
in  the  islands,**  he  wrote,  "who  have  a  real  interest  in  thrir 
prosperity,  to  look  upon  the  mulattoes  as  thdr  best  support, 
their  friends,  their  brothers;  I  implore  those  French iaipitalists 
who  have  immense  mortgages  upon  our  islands  to  reflect  that 
the  payment  of  those  debts  depends  on  the  general  prosperity; 
that  prosperity  cannot  exist  under  oppression  because  oC  the 

1  See  letter  of  Lanthenas  to  Bangal,  November  80, 17IN>.  **  Bnttai  mm 
de  retourner  d  Paris  cet  kioer,  pour  difendre  let  noin,**  LtUrm  d§  Jfi 
Roland,  ii,  204. 
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ever  present  danger  of  insurrection. ...  I  implore  the  French 
merchants  who  supply  the  islands  with  provisions  to  reflect 
that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  increase  the  number  of  well-to-do 
consumers,  to  multiply  the  population/*  The  obvious  means  to 
this  end,  Brissot  declared,  was  to  render  justice  to  the  mulat- 
toes.^  As  for  Og6's  attempt  to  wrest  justice  from  the  planters 
by  force,  instead  of  condemning  him  for  inciting  an  uprising, 
Brissot  praised  his  moderation  and  pointed  put  that  heJiad 
made  no  demandaJzLicganLto  slavery.  The  deed  for  which 
Og4  was  counted  as  a  criminal,  he  declared,  far  from  being  a 
crime  *' was  an  act  of  virtue,  a  duty,  a  sacred  duty."  '*  The 
conquerors  of  the  Bastille,"  he  added,  *'are  heroes,  and  for  a 
like  act  of  heroism  M.  Qg6  is  to  be  condemned."  ^ 

Such  doctrines  on  Brissot's  part,  backed,  as  it  was  felt  they 
were,  by  the  Amis  des  Noirs^  aroused  the  planters  and  their 
friends  to  angry  opposition.  Gouy  D'Arsy,  a  colonist  of  titie 
and  importance,  declared  that  the  negro  slaves  were  well  off 
and  would  themselves  resent  the  efforts  in  their  behalf,  and 
that  in  espouung  the  cause  of  the  mulattoes  Brissot  was  seek- 
ing  merely  his  own  glory,  and  that  he  and  the  other  Amis  des 
Noirs  were  actuated  by  motives  of  cupidity.*  Further,  Arthur 
Dillon,  a  deputy  from  Martinique,  made  a  speech  before  the 
Assembly,  in  which  he  accused  the  Amis  des  Noirs  of  deliber- 
ately provoking  the  disasters  in  the  colonies  by  their  publica- 
tions,^ and  insinuated  that  they  were  in  the  pay  of  foreign 
powers.  A  movement  was  set  on  foot  at  Bordeaux  to  petition 
the  Assembly  to  change  the  preamble  of  the  decree  of  Octo- 
ber 12  into  a  constitutional  article;  *  an  address  from  Nantes 
demanded  not  only  that  the  decree  of  October  12  be  main- 
tained, but  that  the  most  absolute  silence  be  imposed  on  aU 
those  pretended  reformers,  whether  or  not  members  of  the 
society  of  the  Amis  des  Noirs^  who  were  attempting  to  decide 

^  Patrioie  FranQoU^  Januftry  5, 17S1.  *  Ibid. 

>  Gouy  D'Any.  Prmmirt  9i  dtmSkn  UUn. 

*  Patriate  FranQoU,  March  4, 15, 1701. 

•  £xfra»f  <iM  <««fw  if  Borvifoaic,  Febrauy  t^ 
Bdafcfa  2,  1791. 
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matters  in  which  they  were  in  no  degree  experts;^  while  McMean 
de  Saint-M^ry^one  of  the  mogt  important  colonists,  in  a  lengthy 
pamphlet,  addressed  to  **the  true  friends  of  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  France  on  the  occasion  of  the  renewed  agitation  of  the 
so-called  Amis  des  Noirs^**  denomiced  the  society  as  responsible 
for  everything  which  had  happened  id  the  colonies,  charged 
that  they  had  desired,  advised,  and  preached  a  revolt  of  the 
slaves,  and  that  Brissot  at  best  was  a  delirious  creature  ifbo 
pretended  to  be  a  philosopher.' 

Under  these  accusations  and  attacks,  which  certainly  showed 
that  the  Amis  des  Noirs  had  made  themselves  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  and  had  thoroughly  frightened  the  planters,  the 
former  naturally  did  not  remain  silent,  either  as  individuals  or 
as  a  society.  Brissot  was  cut  to  the  quick  by  Gouy*8  insinua- 
tions of  personal  motive,  as  is  evident  from  the  vitupcrati^ 
terms  of  his  answer.  Gouy  was  a  wretch,  he  declared,  with  hii 
lies  and  impertinence,  a  dangerous  wretch  without  credit  or 
standing;  while  he  (Brissot)  was  a  Cato,  or  a  Cicero  denoundiig 
Catiline.* 

As  for  the  accusation  of  Dillon,  the  society  of  the  Amis  in 
Noirs  in  its  wrath  laid  formal  complaint  before  the  Asaemfaly, 
in  which  they  demanded  that  the  Assembly  either  censure  M. 
Dillon  or  that  it  aUow  the  society  to  hale  him  before  the  courts 
for  libel.  As  was  promptly  pointed  out,  this  came  dangerooaly 
near  infringing  the  iaviolability  of  members  of  the  legislatiTe 
body.  The  society  maintained,  however,  that  such  inviolalulity 
concerned  only  matters  of  opinion  and  ought  not  to  be  used  ai 
an  excuse  for  calumniating  private  citizens.  From  the  neces- 
sity of  deciding  this  delicate  point  the  Assembly  was  rescued 
by  an  explanation  made  in  behalf  of  M.  Dillon  by  one  of  his 
friends,  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  intend  to  inculpate  the 
entire  society — an  explanation  which  the  Assembly  aooqyted 

^  Perfidie  du  systhne  des  Amis  des  Noirs,  Nantes,  Febniaiy  aS,  ITSl. 
'  Considirations  prUeniSes  oiix  rroit  amis  du  repos  el  du  bomkmo'  d§  la 
h  Voceanon  des  nouveaux  numvemenis  de  qudques  eoidieaM  Amis  dm  Nt 
*  RSplique  de  J.  P.  BrissoL 
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as  sufficieDt,  though  it  by  no  means  satisfied  the  Amis  dei 
Noirs.^ 

The  society  next  proceeded  to  issue  a  gweral  statement  of 
its  principles  —  a  kind  of  rampRiyn  jJatfonn  —  the  immediate 
occasion  lor  which  was  a  renewed  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
planters  that  the  dedsion  of  colonial  affairs  be  left  to  the  whites 
alone.  It  was  drawn  up  by  </lajgte  and  addressed  to  the 
National  Assembly,  to  all  the  conmierdal  cities,  to  all  manufac- 
turers, colonies,  and  societies  and  friends  of  the  constitution. 
It  began  by  an  attack  on  a  lengthy  pamphlet  of  Moreau  de 
Saint-M^y's,  which  it  characterized  as  a  diatribe  of  the  worst 
order,  and  its  main  allegation,  that  the  Amis  des  Notts  were 
responsible  for  the  evils  in  the  colonies,  as  a  glaring  falsehood. 
This  pamphlet,  it  declared  further,  had  been  announced  as 
coming  from  the  national  printing  shop,  in  order  to  make  it 
appear  to  have  the  seal  of  the  approval  of  the  Assembly.  The 
address  then  attacked  the  demand  of  the  whites  to  be  assured 
of  the  control  of  affairs.  Such  a  demand  should  be  refused,  as 
it  was  not  fair  or  just  to  leave  the  fortimes  of  the  colony  to  one 
class,  whose  interests  were  opposed  to  the  interests  of  all  other 
classes.  Injustice  had  already  been  done  in  not  observing 
the  terms  of  the  decree  of  March  28,  which  based  the  suffrage 
on  a  general  property  qualification  and  did  not  expressly  ex- ! 
elude  the  mulattoes,  whereas  in  administering  the  decree  they  ^ 
had  been  excluded.  The  address  then  went  on  to  deny  that  the 
mulattoes  were  unfitted  to  rule,  or  that  to  give  them  the  suf- 
frage would  result  in  a  slave  insurrection  or  in  a  falling  off  in 
commerce;  and  closed  with  a  reiteration  of  the  general  princi- 
ples of  the  Amis  des  Noirs;  that  thou^  they  were  opposed  to 
slavery,  root  and  branch,  as  contraiy  to  the  natural  rights  of 
man,  they  did  not  advocate  its  immediate  or  sudden  abolition;  | 
that  they  believed  that  the  constitution  ought  to  be  applied 
in  full  to  all  the  colonies  as  provinces  of  the  realm;  that  j 
the  slave  trade  should  be  abolished;  and  that  there  should    < 

>  PatrioU  Franfois,  hUnh  4.  15.  1791.  See  alto  L$  Cmtrrm  d§  Frtmnct, 
Maitsh  6.  8, 1701,  and  the  MomUmr.  March  7, 1791. 
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be  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of  trade  allowed  to  tlie 
colonies.^ 

Meanwhile,  Brissot  continued  his  campaign  in  the  PatrioU 
FrangaiSf  printed  an  address  of  the  Jaoobin  Society  ot  Angers 
to  all  the  patriotic  societies  of  the  realm,  in  favor  oi  the  mulat^ 
toesy^  also  a  petition  of  the  mulattoes  themsdves  to  the  Assem- 
bly,' wrote  at  length  on  the  fearful  punishment  of  Og£,^  inter- 
ested his  friend,  Madame  Roland,  in  the  cause,'  and  took  steps 
to  consult  with  the  English  society  as  to  ways  and  means  of 
providing  funds  for  the  campaign. 

Notwithstanding  the  vigorous  fight  made  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  colonial  interests,  the  Amis  des  Noirs  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  Assembly  to  modify  the  decree  of  Oc- 
tober 12,  and  on  May  14  and  15,  1791,  the  Assembly  voted 
that  it  would  never  take  action  regarding  the  state  of  mulat- 
toes who  were  bom  of  free  fathers  and  mothers,  exoept  on 
demand  of  the  colonies  themselves;  that  the  gyi«fing  oolonisl 
assemblies  should  be  maintained;  but  that  in  the  future,  mulat- 
toes who  were  bom  of  free  fathers  and  mothers  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  parochial  and  colonial  assemblies  if  they  had  the 
other  qualifications  necessary.*  Considering  the  large  majoiitj 
with  which  the  decree  of  October  12  passed  and  the  stiengtii 
and  influence  of  the  opponents  of  the  Amis  des  Noirs^  this  was 
a  considerable  victory,  though  it  was  not  by  any  means  what 
they  hoped.  They  still  feared,  and  with  some  reason*  that  it 
might  not  be  executed.^ 

But  this  decree,  which  was  so  great  a  source  of  satisSactiaii 
to  the  Amis  des  Noirs^  seemed  to  the  planters,  and  indeed  to 

^  A  spcond  edition  of  the  mddms  contains  also  a  justifieation  of  Og^  wmk 
letters  of  di£Ferent  tociilis  de$  amU  de  la  eonMUtiiioii,  ^^i^i^g  lis^ta  for  thi 
mulattoes. 

>  Patriole  FranfoU,  March  25,  1791.    lettret  iet  diwerms  meUHs  dm 
ill  la  contlihiHon  qui  rMameni  let  drmU  de  eHoffefUQdiJeiijQwewt  dm 
etmUar  dee  eolaniet.  March  8,  April  17,  1701. 

s  Patriate  Fran^,  March  <5,  1791.  «  /&mL,  Miqr  1, 1791. 

*  LettrtM  de  Madame  Roland,  n»  276. 

*  yioniteur,  Mmy  16,  1701. 
'  PatrioU  Francois,  June  S,  1791. 
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almost  every  one  who  had  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  colo- 
nies, the  height  of  folly,  and  th^  went  to  work  most  energeti- 
cally to  bring  about  its  repeal.  At  the  same  time  the  friends  of 
the  mulatto  took  up  its  defense  and  protested  against  the  possi- 
bility of  evil  consequences  arising  from  it.  In  a  speech  at  the 
Jacobins  the  12th  of  September  Brissot  reiterated  his  former 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  mulatto,  and  in  the 
face  of  strong  indications  to  the  contrary,  denied  that  the  slaves 
had  revolted,  that  all  commercial  cities  were  against  the  decree 
of  May  15,  and  that  civil  war  had  broken  out.  Even  if  it  had, 
be  declared,  it  was  due,  not  to  the  decree  of  May  15,  but  to 
the  failure  to  execute  it.^  Rumors  from  the  colonies,  however, 
offset  these  protests,  and  on  September  24,  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  measure  of 
May  15  was  virtually  repealed  by  a  law  which  gave  to  each 
colony  the  right  to  regulate  its  own  internal  affairs.  Brissot 
and  his  friends  were  naturally  greatly  depressed,  but  they  had 
no  intention  of  considering  this  decree  as  final,  and  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  Legislative  Assembly  they  took  up  the  struggle  with 
renewed  vehemence. 

Meanwhile,  the  election  of  Brissot  —  the  heart  and  soul  of 
the  Amis  des  Noirs  —  to  this  Assembly  gave  him  a  new  oppor- 
tunity and  shifted  the  center  of  the  combat  to  that  body.  His 
influence  on  colonial  questions  during  this  period  is  so  closely 
related  to  his  previous  work  on  the  same  subject  that  it  may 
best  be  considered  here  instead  of  in  connection  with  his  other 
work  as  a  legislator.  As  a  deputy  to  the  Assembly  he  now  had 
the  chance  of  exercising  directly  upon  legislation  that  influence 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  former  decrees,  he  had  exercised  only 
indirectly  through  the  Amis  des  Noirs  and  through  the  colunms 
of  the  PatrioU  Franqais.  The  part  of  the  society  in  this  new 
phase  of  the  struggle  is  not  dear,  but  in  the  absence  of  records 
to  the  contrary,  it  must  be  assumed  that  they  left  the  struggle 
largely  to  Brissot.  And  into  the  combat  he  threw  himself  with 

'  Diseourt  nr  la  nMuiiU  d§  wtmmtsnir  Is  dSsnl  rm^  U  15  wm,  1791,  sm 
Jcmw  des  haminsB  ds  eoulsmr  UbrsSt  pnmomei  Is  19  ssfSsmk^  1791. 
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all  his  accustomed  ardor.   According  to  Paganel  ^  he  sought 
influence  in  the  Assembly,  solely  that  he  might  be  in  a  better 
position  to  defend  the  mulattoes,  and  for  this  reason  allied 
himself  with  the  party  of  Gensonn6  and  Guadet.*    Hardly 
had  the  new  assembly  assumed  power  before  alarming  reports 
began  to  come  in  of  a  slave  insurrection  in  Santo  Domingo. 
News  was  also  brought  that  the  mulattoes,  when  th^  had 
learned  of  the  rights  given  them  by  the  decree  of  May  15,  had, 
on  September  £0,  extorted  from  the  whites  a  formal  agree- 
ment by  which  the  whites  recognized  and  guaranteed  these 
rights.'  Whereupon,  the  colonial  conunittee  proposed,  in  cue 
the  reports  of  the  insurrection  should  be  confirmed,  to  send  out 
an  armed  force.  At  this  point  Brissot  expressed  himsdf  vigor 
ously  upon  what  he  considered  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  thoii^ 
he  protested  that  the  extent  of  the  insurrection  had  been  much 
exaggerated.  The  cause  was  to  be  found,  he  asserted,  in  tk 
law  of  September  £4,  which  humiliated  and  debased  the  muht- 
toes.  This,  Tarb£  of  the  colonial  conunittee  replied*  oould  doI 
be  true,  because  the  insurrection  began  before  the  September 
law  was  passed.  The  real  cause,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  origiDal 
decree  of  May  15, 1791.  While  accepting  Tarb6's  oonectioiiai 
to  the  date  of  the  insurrection,  Brissot  denied  absolutdy  tU 
the  decree  of  May  15  was  responsible  for  it.  He  maintained 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  whole  trouble  was  stirred  up,  not  hj 
the  decree  of  May  15,  but  by  its  non-enforcement,  and  further 
he  demanded  a  speedy  consideration  of  the  whole  questioa 
The  colonial  committee  was  instructed  to  report,  but  the  taidh 
ness  with  which  news  arrived  delayed  its  action  for  some  we^ 
Delay  was  intolerable  to  a  radical  like  Brissot,  who  undooU' 

1  Pierre  Paganel  (bom  1745,  died  1826)  was  a  Frendi  politkaaii.  a  ^BfH 
rrom  the  department  of  the  Lot  et  Garonne  to  the  LegUative  A  f  imtfr  ^ 
to  the  Convention,  a  deputy  on  mission  in  1793  and  afterwmrd  genenl  ili'iIC 
of  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs. 

'  Essai  historuiue  d  critique  sur  la  Rholution  frangaieet  n.  tS8:  H  etnd^ 
parii  dee  Gensonni,  dea  GuadH,  etc^,  dans  VeepSrance  de  fortifier  d$  Umr  crtftt^^ 
lew  influence  la  cause  dee  noire, 

*  Garran  de  Coulon,  Traublee  de  Saint-Dominiquet  n,  884-8ff. 
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edly  suspected  the  good  faith  of  the  committee  and  attributed 
delay  rather  to  design  than  to  the  cause  alleged.  He  finally 
lost  all  patience,  and  on  November  £0  declared  to  the  Assembly 
that  if  the  committee  did  not  make  a  report  on  the  colonies,  he 
would.  ^  Already  fuller  information  had  come  in.  It  was  now 
known  that  the  situation  was  desperate.  What  the  planters 
had  predicted  had  come  to  pass.  A  slave  insurrection  of  un-/ 
speakable  horror  was  in  progress,  and  the  island  was  bein^ 
devastated  with  fire  and  rapine. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  a£Pairs  in  Santo  Domingo  when,  on 
December  1,  Brissot  made  his  promised  speech,  one  of  his  long- 
est and  most  eloquent  efforts.  He  argued  that  the  real  cause 
of  the  trouble  was  the  machinations  of  the  disloyal  whites,  who 
had  refused  to  obey  the  decree  of  May  15,  and  had  actually 
disarmed  the  mulattoes.  The  accusation  that  the  Amis  des 
Noir$  had  in  any  way  been  instrumental  in  causing  the  insur- 
rection he  hotly  denied.  **  Produce  a  single  scrap  of  evidence 
of  correspondence  between  the  society  or  its  individual  mem- 
bers and  the  colonies,*'  was  his  challenge;  **show  me  a  single 
emissary  to  the  colonies,  and  we  will  march  to  the  scaffold.'* 
As  for  the  remedy,  he  had  no  faith  in  the  formal  agreement  of 
September  20.  It  was  forced  from  the  whites  almost  at  the 
moment  when  the  National  Assembly  was  passing  the  law  of 
September  24  which  gave  to  the  whites  power  to  decide  on  the 
status  of  the  mulattoes.  If  the  ndutes  had  known  this  they 
would  never  have  eonsented  to  the  agreement,  and  now  that 
they  had  despotic  power  legally  in  their  hands,  they  would  use 
it  despotically  and  disavow  the  agreement.  The  one  reasonable 
thing  for  the  Assembly  to  do  was  to  repeal  the  law  of  Septem- 
ber 24  and  by  its  own  action  assure  to  the  mulattoes  their 
rights.  To  this  end  be  proposed  a  series  of  radical  measures. 
The  most  important  were  the  arrest  and  trial  before  the  high 
national  court  of  the  members  of  the  general  assembly  of  Santo 
Domingo,  and  of  the  governor,  M.  Blandidande;  the  calling  of 
a  new  colonial  assembly  without  distincti<m  of  color  and  the 

1  Momitm,  NoTcmbcr  tl.  1791. 
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sendixig  to  the  islands  of  dvUconmiissionersazidtioops.^  The 
Assembly  evidently  was  not  ready  for  such  measures,  but  one 
thing  was  clear  eVen  to  Brissot's  opponents:  tro(^>s  were  imper- 
atively needed  in  the  island  and  at  once.  The  task  of  Brissot 
and  his  friends  was  now  to  win  the  passage  of  a  decree  iriiich 
would  insure  that  the  troops  should  not  be  used  against  the 
mulattoes.  To  this  the  colonists  vehemently  objected  and  the 
debates  became  tempestuous.  'In  the*strug^  Brissot  had 
the  support  of  his  Girondin  friends  in  his  main  purpose,  thoo^ 
th^  differed  as  to  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  attained. 
Guadet  and  Vergniaud  each  had  a  different  wording  for  the 
definitive  clause  of  the  decree;  Vergniaud's,  providing  that  the 
troops  could  be  used  only  on  the  requisition  of  the  civil  oom- 
missioners,  was  the  more  conciliatory;  while  Guadet *8  stated 
that  the  king  should  use  the  troops  for  the  provisional  main* 
tenance  of  the  agreement  made  by  the  whites.  This  latter 
proposition  aroused  fierce  debate;  since,  by  dictating  the  actkm 
of  the  colonial  assemblies  it  took  away  the  freedom  granted 
by  the  September  law.  The  fundamental  question  of  the  status 
of  the  law  was  thus  raised.  It  had  been  passed  as  an  aeU  cos- 
stUistionnel  sur  lea  colonies  and  the  question  was:  Did  it  fiD 
under  that  provision  of  the  constitution  which  declared  thst 
the  next  two  legislatures  could  not  propose  the  change  of  woj 
constitutional  article?  As  a  constitutional  articde  had  unfoftu- 
nately  not  been  defined,  there  was  room  for  endless  argumoit 
The  colonial  committee  declared  that  the  law  under  diacussfaai 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  part  of  the  conatitutian  and 
so  could  not  be  changed,  while  Brissot  stoutly  "^^^"tftinrd  thst 
it  was  not  a  part  of  the  constitution  and  therefore  oould  be 
changed.'  In  spite  of  intense  opposition,  Brissot  won  a  victoiy 
on  the  immediate  question  of  the  use  of  the  troops  which  were 
to  be  sent  to  Santo  Domingo,  it  being  provided  that  they  oould 
be  used  only  to  put  down  the  revolt  of  the  negroes  and  not  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  the  mulattoes,  as  established  hj 
the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  whites. 
^  MoniUur,  December  2  and  4. 1791.      *  Ihid,,  Deoonber  8  and  9l  1791. 
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But  the  definite  settlement  of  the  fundamental  question  of 
the  status  of  the  mulattoes,  and  the  relation  of  the  colonial 
assembly  to  it,  was  put  off  for  some  time.  Finally,  on  March  21, 
Brissot  demanded  that  the  discussion  of  the  subject  be  begun 
at  once  and  be  continued  without  interruption  until  it  should 
be  settled.  He  then  made  a  lengthy  speech,  in  which  he  reiter- 
ated his  former  assertion  that  the  difficulty  was  due  not  to  the 
decree  of  May  15,  but  to  its  non-enforcement;  pictured  in  glow- 
ing colors  the  moderation  and  the  patriotism  of  the  mulattoes 
in  the  face  of  wrong  and  oppression;  accused  the  colonial 
assembly  of  plotting  for  the  independence  of  the  colonies;  and 
declared  that  the  only  just  and  adequate  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem was  the  revocation  of  the  decree  of  September  24.*  These 
arguments  were  answered  by  Tarb£,  of  the  colonial  committee, 
who  declared  that  the  evidence  on  which  Brissot  based  his 
charges  against  the  colonial  committee  was  ill  founded,  drew 
a  lurid  picture  of  the  cruelty  of  the  mulattoes,  —  a  ghastly 
contrast  to  Brissot's  presentation,  —  and  vehemently  opposed 
the  revocation  of  the  September  decree. 

The  question  of  the  constitutional  character  of  this  decree 
was  taken  up  by  Gensonn6  and  Guadet,  both  of  whom  argued 
against  its  constitutionality  on  the  ground  that  by  giving  so 
much  authority  to  the  colonial  assemblies  it  violated  the  indi- 
visible sovereignty  of  the  people.*  The  further  argument  was 
adduced  by  Gensonn^  that  it  could  not  be  considered  constitu- 
tional, because  it  was  passed  after  the  constitution  had  been 
declared  finished.  After  a  stormy  debate  Girondin  influence 
finally  prevailed,  and  on  March  24  Brissot  and  his  friends  won 
a  decisive  victory  in  the  passage  of  a  law  which  practically  re- 
enacted  that  of  May  15,  by  giving  civil  rights  to  the  mulattoes. 

Brissot  was  fairly  carried  off  his  feet  with  delight  at  the  suc-^ 
cess  of  this  measure,  and,  in  an  editorial  in  the  PatrioU  Fran^aii^ 

1  MoniUur,  March  8t  179e. 

s  Ibid,,  March  tS  and  ft4.  The  Pairiou  Fram^  dL  Mardi  iS  aaid  ol 
Guadet'i  ipeech:  **SenmbUiU^  intrfis^  Utgiqut,  $i  fiaiionieru^  U  a  iu  f<mdr$ 
knties  Us  eouUyrs  omo  Fwri  U  fbu  iUitmi,'* 
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gave  vent  to  a  perfect  psean  of  joy  —  an  editorial  which  showed 
his  absolute  inability  to  understand  that  there  were  two  sides 
to  the  question  or  to  credit  his  adversaries  with  honest  convic- 
tion and  sincerity  of  motive.  There  was  nothing  left  for  them, 
he  declared,  but  opprobrium,  ineffaceable  opprobriuni.  Their 
souls  were  hardened,  ossified;  they  were  dead  to  liberty  and 
humanity. 

This  decree  which  so  moved  Brissot  was  the  last  colonial 
legislation  of  importance  during  his  career,  but  the  spirit  of  his 
measures  was  followed  out,  two  years  later,  by  a  decree  aboUsb- 
ing  slavery.  The  insmrection,  meanwhile,  was  not  permaneDtlf 
quelled,  and  under  Toussaint  TOuverture  Santo  Domingo  prM- 
tically  secured  her  independence.  That  the  Amis  des  Nmn 
If  Thad  any  part  in  this  subsequent  legislation  is  not  proved  faf 
•  [any  records  known  to  the  writer.  The r£sum6  of  the  proceed- 
mgs  of  the  society,  found  at  the  Instituteainong  the  papers  d 
Condorcet,  stops  with  the  meeting  of  June  8,  17W),  but  the 
existence  of  the  society  as  late  as  July,,  170g,  is  attgted  by  the 
records  of  the  English  society.  It  is  not  unlikdytfiaETafter  the 
victory  of  March,  179£,  when  other  interests  absorbed  the  time 
and  attention  of  its  leader,  it  abandoned  further  intmfilii** 
efforts  and  became  less  and  less  active. 

The  responsibility  for  the  initiative  <rf  this  colonial  poficj 
was  universally  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Ainis  det  Noirs,  and  froii 
the  time  when  they  opposed  the  admission  to  the  Assembly  d 
the  deputies  from  Santo  Domingo  to  the  passing  of  the  decree 
of  March  24,  1792,  accusations  were  heaped  up  against  tboa 
These  accusations  came  from  at  least  three  sources:  the  ood- 
mercial  class,  both  in  the  colonies  and  in  France,  who  dednol 
that  they  would  be  ruined  if  the  slave  trade  were  deslioyed; 
the  planters,  who,  in  addition  to  commercial  ruin,  feared  the 
horrors  of  a  negro  insurrection;  and  the  more  conservative  ck- 
ment  in  the  Assembly,  who,  while  they  were  not  peraofOtBj 
involved,  foresaw  the  dangers  which  might  result  from  too 
radical  action.^ 

^  See,  for  example,  a  cut  which  appeared  in  the  Ad$§  i§$  Ap6iru,  tqL  Zlpii^ 
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The  charges  brought  against  the  Amis  des  Noirs  by  these 
various  enemies  went  all  the  way  from  a  simple  allegation  that 
they  had  been  guilty  of  bad  judgment  in  trying  to  bring  about 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and  of  slavery  to  the  accusation 
that  they  had  deliberately  stirred  up  revolt  for  treasonable 
purposes.  One  of  the  most  violent  denounced  the  society  as  a 
sect  which  carried  with  it  the  destruction  of  aU  religions,  of  all 
fonns  of  government.  The  majority  of  these  attacks  accused 
the  society,  at  most,  of  bad  judgment,  and  were  based  on  the 
general  argument  that  the  colonies  could  not  exist  without  the 
slave  trade  and  that  the  result  of  its  suppression  would  be 
weakness  and  poverty.*  "Such  is  the  natural  result,"  wrote 
Saint-Cyran,  "of  the  ideas  with  which  a  multitude  of  lazy  peo-^ 
pie,  who  know  very  little  about  our  colonies  and  our  commerce, 
are  trying  to  buy  celebrity  at  any  price.  We  ought,  no  doubt, 
to  consider  these  humanitarians  as  fanatics  who  are  acting  in 
good  faith,  although  appearances  are  to  the  contrary."  ' 

As  might  be  expected,  many  of  the  attacks  were  directed 
especially  against  Brissot.  He  had  at  least  twice  held  the  office 
of  president  of  the  society  of  the  Amis  des  Noirs^  —  in  Febru- 
ary, 1789,  and  again  in  January,  1790;  during  a  large  part  of 
1790  and  in  1791  he  fiUed  the  more  important  post  of  secretary 
and  was  known  as  the  foimder  and  most  active  member.'  He 
was  accused  of  being  from  first  to  last  the  author  of  the  trouble 
in  the  colonies  and  of  having  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  English 
government  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  bringing  about  their 
ruin.  Such  charges,  in  various  forms  and  in  various  degrees  of 

806.  about  January,  179f ,  repmrnting  in  the  badEgroaiid  the  city  of  Bordeaui 
And  in  the  foreground  Vulcan  chained*  a  broken  anchor,  and  a  wrecked  ihip 
with  thii  inscription:  **A€iimii  eoruHhdionnelU  du  commerce  de  Bordsaux,  ettU 
ulampe  eM  dUiSe  h  la  SociUS  des  Amia  du  Soirt  ti  reeammandM  partiadUr^' 
wuni  a  Mm.  [fie]  Condorcti  d  BrismL** 

*  De  Pons,  writing  to  Banui^v^ObmnatHmtmirlatiiyatum  poiiiifu§  d§  fiouil- 
Dominffue,  November  97,  1790. 

*  Bijutation  du  prqjsi  d§$  Awn§  da  Noir$  mtr  la  tuppression  ds  la  traiis  da 
migrea  ei  ntr  rabolition  dstatUmaga  dans  moicoUmus,  par  M.  de  Saint-Cyimn, 
1700. 

*  See  the  ngnaiitret  of  the  ofioen  attached  to  Tarious  addrenea  of  the 
society. 
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intensity,  were  repeated  again  and  again  during  the  period 
when  colonial  affairs  were  under  discussion  and  were  brought 
up  once  more  during  the  trial  of  the  Girondins,  both  apeidj 
and  anonymously.^  One  anonymous  wnter^  for  example,  de- 
nounced Brissot  to  this  effect:  He  fled  from  home  some  yean 
before  and  came  to  Paris,  where  he  was  shut  up  in  a  house  of 
correction  on  account  of  many  scandalous  libds,  of  which  he 
was  recognized  as  the  author.  Forced  to  leave  the  kingdom,  he 
embarked  for  New  England  as  a  cabin  boy.  By  means  of  a 
certain  amount  of  talent,  especially  a  talent  for  intrigue,  and 
his  pleasing  appearance  and  manners,  he  suooeeded  in  maldzig 
the  acquaintance  of  some  Frenchmen  in  New  York  who  pro- 
vided for  his  support.  They  were  all  deceived.  A  blunikrer 
by  nature  and  vicious  besides,  he  stirred  up  trouble,  in  which 
he  compromised  his  friends.  They  made  haste  to  get  rid  of 
him.  No  one  would  have  anything  to  do  with  him,  and  he  vsu 
forced  to  embark  for  England.  In  this  wretched  oonditioii,  to 
which  he  was  reduced  by  his  wickedness,  without  refuge»  with- 
out support,  he  applied  to  the  Revolutionary  Club  at  Londoo 
They  took  him  into  their  service  in  their  plan  of  vengeantt 
against  France.^ 

These  charges  are  manifestly  so  absurd  as  to  need  no  refuti- 
tion.  As  for  the  charges  against  the  society,  it  is  to  be  remeoh 
bered  that  in  many  cases  they  were  made  by  persons  interested; 
at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  several  instances. 
at  least,  they  were  made  by  men  who  had  been  in  the  eokuiiei 
and  knew  whereof  they  spoke  —  as  the  Amis  des  Noirs  did  not- 
The  accusation  that  they  stirred  up  rebellion  for  treasonahk 
purposes  is  certainly  without  real  foundation,  althou^  in  ooe 
case  circumstances  seemed  to  connect  them  directly  with  dis- 
order in  the  colonies.    Og6  was  afliliated  with  the  society. 

^  See  a  paper  found  among  the  papers  of  the  colonial  oommitteo  [A.N.A.Ai 
A4.  1509],  unsigned  and  undated.    It  consista  of  a  long  Itat  of  arriMitiiiM 
thirty-two  counts  in  all  —  supported  in  ahnoat  evety  oaae  by  a  alatkn  fro* 
the  Patriote  Francis,  See  Appendix  C. 

>  DScouvcrtc  (Tunc  conspiration  contre  Ui  inUrHa  de  France,  without  date  • 
signature.   Printed  in  SuppUment  aux  prooit-Miia^  dt  f  i1  ■  wMJb 
colonies,  i,  traite  des  nigres,  part  n. 
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After  his  stay  in  Paris  he  went  directly  back  to  Santo  Domingo 
and  raised  an  insurrection.  But  even  in  this  instance  it  can 
hardly  be  asserted  that  the  society  deUberately  instigated  rebel- 
lion, although  they  certainly  sympathized  with  its  ends.  They~) 
also  sympathized  with  all  efforts  for  the  ultimate  abolition  of 
slavery;  but  the  charge  that  they  were  trying  to  bring  it  about  I 
immediately  is  without  proof. 

At  all  events,  their  efforts  to  extend  the  principles  of  liberty  ] 
and  equality  to  the  colonies  were  attended  with  disastrous 
results.  The  Amis  dea  Noirs  may  not  have  been  responsible  for 
the  consequences,  but  their  principles  wete  embodied  in  the 
decrees  which  had  these  deplorable  results.  The  members  of 
the  society,  and  Brissot  in  particular,  thou^t  that  they  under- 
stood the  subject,  but  they  had  not  lived  in  the  colonies  and 
were  really  meddling  in  a  matter  that  they  knew  nothing  about. 
Robert-Dubayet  put  the  matter  very  well  when  he  declared 
that  ^*the  experiences  of  all  time  teach  us  that  there  are  mo- 
ments when  it  is  not  desirable  to  publish,  much  less  to  put  into 
practice,  political  maxims  of  eternal  truth,  especially  ^en  the 
premature  application  of  a  principle  means  the  ruin  of  many 
thousands  of  individuals."  ^  This  is  practically  what  the  AmU 
de$  Noirs  had  done  under  the  leadership  of  Brissot.  As  a 
French  politician  of  the  time  declared:  **Our  colonies  became 
the  prey  of  their  humanity."  * 

>  Moniifur,  Maidi  M,  17M. 

'  Paganel,  Enai  huionque,  n,  889.  Paguiel  my:  *'Bris$ei  m  proptmril  ds 
penger  la  nature  d  de  rOablir  dan*  ms  droiU  la  wko^  d$  terp^  kumaine,  Qm 
fii'ii,  en  effd  9  II  asnmila  dans  Vordrt  j)oliHque  ei  eml  d  ioua  Us  FnmQois  dss 
hommes  qui  leur  Hoient  al>solumsni  dissswMabUs  par  Us  habiiudes,  lews  wururs^ 
St  la  prwation  ds  touts  lumiirt:  U  dhersa  ioui-i-^omp  dofts  Vkarmamis  soeiaks 
rindSpendanes  sans  rSguUUeur  H  Us  passions  sansfrsin,  .  .  . 

"  La  philostypkis  eut  dans  Us  premihes  Ugislatures  sss  dSsols,  d  la  Itberti  sss 
fanatiques.  II  n*est  pas  plus  permis,  disaii  Brissot,  ds  composer  asse  Us  pfineipss 
qu'assc  Us  dssoirs,  Jugss  ei  parties.  Us  blanes  ns  sauroisni^  sans  erims  si  sans 
konts,  proTogsr  la  ssrvituds  dss  noirs, 

"  Ainsi  Brissot  st  son  parti  opposoisni  la  naiurs  d  tintSrU  partieutisr^  la  raison 
6  la  tioUnce,  U  droit  au  priiiUffe,  U  perfseHonnsment  ds  Vssp^  kumaine  d 
CorgusU  ds  la  oouUur,  e^/ln  au  spsthus  eoUmial^  U  spsthns  Mernd  d'ordrs  et  ds 
jusOesfondd  par  U  phs  eosimtui  dss  kowumss* ..." 


CHAPTER  IX 

BBISSOT  AS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  LEGISLATiyE  ABSiafBLT 

Pabt  I 
'  His  Election  and  kis  Reiaiion  to  the  War  Queetion 

A  FEW  days  before  it  dissolved,  the  first  National  Asseml^y 
had  declared  that  the  one  object  of  the  Revolution  was  to  gm 
the  French  people  a  constitution,  and  that  as  the  oonstitutioii 
was  completed,  the  Revolution  was  ended.  To  those  who  be> 
lieved  this  declaration,  the  period  of  the  Legislative  AssemUly 
furnished  a  complete  disillusion.  At  its  beginning  France  was  a 
bourgeois  monarchy  at  peace  with  all  its  nei^bors;  before  iti 
close  she  had  entered  upon  a  war  which  was  to  end  only  with  the 
fall  of  Napoleon;  and  she  had  become  in  all  but  name  a  demo- 
cratic republic.  In  both  these  changes  Brissot  took  an  active 
part.  He  was  influential  in  bringing  about  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy,  and  for  the  war  he,  more  than  any  other  one  maiit 
was  responsible.  The  period  of  the  Legislative  Aaaembly  was 
indeed  the  most  important  epoch  of  his  life  and  the  time  ol  hii 
greatest  influence. 

In  spite  of  his  avowed  republicanism,  he  had  no  hesitalioD 
about  accepting  the  position  of  deputy  under  the  oonstitutioDal 
monarchy.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  eager  for  the  opportunity 
to  sit  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  it  would  have  been  i 
keen  disappointment  to  him  if  he  had  failed  of  election,  as  he 
had  two  years  before  to  the  States-General.  Quite  aside  faon 
his  own  personal  interest,  the  approaching  dections  were  to 
him  a  matter  of  the  deepest  concern.  It  was  of  vital  impor- 
tance, he  felt,  that  the  right  sort  of  men  should  be  chosen,  and 
in  the  Pairiote  Frangais  of  June  14  and  15  he  gave  his  advice 
at  length  on  the  subject.  Exclude  former  princes  and  membcn 
of  the  high  nobility  and  the  high  clergy,  he  urged.  Mialniit 
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those  men  who  have  been  connected  with  great  houses,  exclude 
not  only  those  who  have  had  pensions  from  the  government, 
but  also  those  who  are  holding  public  and  lucrative  places,  of 
whatever  nature,  for  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  sacred  maxim  that 
no  one  can  fill  two  offices  at  a  time.  Mistrust  bankers;  men  who 
have  belonged  to  the  old  parliamentary  magistracy;  men  of 
letters,  who  have  been  the  champions  of  the  ministry;  almost 
all  academicians,  men  who  have  passed  their  Uves  in  the  midst 
of  the  great;  and  finally,  both  the  men  who  are  always  preach- 
ing moderation  and  those  who  defend  the  cause  of  the  people 
with  frenzy.  Barring  out  such  men,  the  safest  classes  from  which 
to  choose  are  first  of  all  political  writers,  and  then  in  order 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  business  men.  In  making  these  recom- 
mendations, Brissot,  while  obviously  sincere,  was  perhaps  not 
altogether  disinterested. 

His  own  chances  were  certainly  better  now  than  they  had 
been  at  the  opening  of  the  States-General,  partly  because  the 
self-denying  ordinance,  by  making  ineligible  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  all  members  of  the  first  Assembly,  had  removed  from 
the  field  of  competition  many  prominent  men,  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  his  rivals;  but  chiefly  because  he  had  won 
for  himself  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  municipal  politician, 
leader  of  the  Amis  des  Noirs^  and  most  of  all  as  editor  of  the 
Patrioie  Franqais.  On  the  other  hand,  these  very  activities 
which  had  proclaimed  him  a  partisan  of  an  equality  which 
extended  even  to  the  negro,  and  of  a  soverdgnty  of  the  people 
which  would  overthrow  the  long,  had  made  him  many  enemies 
among  the  colonists,  the  aristocrats,  and  the  royalists.  It  was 
not  a  question  of  '* accepting*'  the  position  of  deputy,  but  of 
fighting  a  long  and  arduous  battle  to  gain  it. 

The  attack  against  him  was  led  by  royalist  journals,  such  as 
the  Ades  des  ApAtres,  the  Journal  de  la  cour  etdela  tdlle^  the 
Ami  du  Roi,  the  Argus  PatridU^  the  BabiUard^  and  the  Chant  du 
Coq.^  While  these  papers  could  not  be  compared  to  the  revo- 

1  **  L$  Chant  du  Coq  MmblaU  n'amnr  Hi  erii  pm  ftmr  msner  vim  etmpa§n§ 
adutnUe  eontrt  Btumir   Chanvity,  VA9$mkU$  UsttoroU  ds  Pan9,  ITOl-M 
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lutionary  journals  for  the  wright  and  force  of  their  arguments, 
m  wit  and  ability  to  make  their  antagonist  ridiculous  they  were 
disconcertingly  successful.  Brissot's  candidacy  was  no  sooner 
announced  than  they  b^;an  their  fusillades.  Among  these 
attacks  the  most  noted  and  the  most  ^ective  was  that  of  the 
Journal  de  la  cour  etdela  tnlle.  In  the  midst  of  the  election  it 
came  out  with  this  epigram:  — 

Moiu  Bris  . . .  retiemhU  aufripom 
Qui,  doTu  la  erainte  de  la  ffedU, 
Va  partout  erimd :  Au  larnn  I 
Et  pendant  oe  tempt-Jd  wum  cob.^ 

The  accusation  of  theft  hinted  at  in  these  lines  is  said  to  have 
first  been  made  by  Th6veneau  de  Morande,  the  editor  of  the 
Argus  Patriote^  who  is  held  responsible  for  coining  the  word 
brissoter  as  an  equivalent  for  steal.'  It  was  inmiediately  seised 
upon  by  the  royalist  joumalsy  who  lost  no  time  in  putting  it 
into  circulation,  as  an  equivalent  for  escroqiur^  to  steal,  nor  did 
its  use  cease  with  Brissot's  election.  Fcv  example,  the  Joumd 
de  la  cour  etdela  vilie  of  September  25  made  this  edifying  state- 
ment :  *'  When  Mr.  Burke  learned  that  it  was  sufBcient  to  know 
how  to  brissoter  neatly  in  order  to  be  chosen  as  deputy  to  the 
new  legislating,  he  said: ' I  hope  that  Mr.  Pitt  will  not  oontinne 
to  send  the  brissoteurs  of  London  to  Botany-Bay,  sinoe  he  en 
now  settle  them  so  well  with  our  neighbors;  those  dever  pkk* 
pockets  will  find  themselves  at  home  there.**'  Again  a  fSew  difi 
later  the  same  journal,  apropos  of  a  theft,  alluded  to  a  (liuotp- 
ment  that  had  been  perpetrated  upon  an  Englishman  in  one  of 

Introduction,  xxii.  The  editors  of  the  BabUlard  were  dted  by  BziMot  bdoR 
the  courts.  Their  defense  was  that  they  had  merely  bofrowed  firom  ThCuBBSi 
de  Morande.  At  all  events,  the  suit  came  to  nothing.  AoiiQJb«ti  «l  Aoh;  m. 
15-17. 
^  Charavay,  UAstembUe  iUctaraU  de  Pane,  Introduction,  xxfi- 
*  No.  2,  of  September  17-18,  p.  Sit,  Claretie  in  his  biograi^  of 
(p.  180)  credits  him  with  coining  the  word  in  his  Jean  Pierre  Briam 
But  this  pamphlet  did  not  appear  till  February,  1798»  and  the  wonl 
was  uflcd  in  the  Journal  de  la  cour  etdela  ville  of  September  10, 1791  (Channfi 
LAaeemblfe  fledoraU  de  Parie,  1791-08,  Introduction,  zzvii*  note).  Aeeoi^ 
mz  to  Beaulieu,  Essais  hieUniquee,  47,  it  was  Thfvenesu  dt  MonuidB  is  tki 
Argus  who  was  responsible. 
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the  chief  gambling-halls  of  the  Palais  Royal.^  According  to 
Beaulieu,  the  use  of  the  ward  became  so  conmion  that  even  the 
children  in  the  streets  took  it  op.  Instead  of  saying,  "  You  have 
stolen  my  ball  or  my  top,**  they  would  say» ""  You  have  brissoU 
my  ball  or  my  top."  *  The  stigma  involved  clung  to  Brissot 
to  the  end  of  his  days. 

Th^veneau  de  Morande,  mentioned  above  as  the  originator 
of  this  libel,  was  Brissot's  most  bitter  and  persistent  enemy. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  they  had  come  to  serious  disagree- 
ment during  Brissot's  residence  in  London  in  1788,  when  they 
both  worked  on  the  Courtier  for  Swinton,*  and  that  Morande 
had  subsequently  accused  him  of  swindling  Desforges,  Brissot's 
partner,  in  the  Lyoie^  in  consequence  of  which  Brissot  had 
brought  a  suit  against  him  which  was  still  pending.^  Morande 
had  now  renewed  his  attacks.  According  to  Madame  Roland,  he 
was  one  of  three  or  four  scribblers  paid  by  Montmorin  to  run 
down  Brissot,  and  had  been  called  from  London  expressly  for 
this  purpose.  At  all  events,  whether  on  his  own  account  or  in 
the  pay  of  others,  he  denounced  Brissot  unq>aringly.  Not  con- 
tent with  heaping  up  accusations  in  his  journal,  he  now  pub- 
lished them  enlarged  and  embellished  in  pamphlet  form,  with 
the  object  of  reaching  a  larger  audience,  and  thus  inflicting  all 
possible  damage.  To  these  attacks  Brissot  replied  by  similar 
pamphlets  and  through  the  columns  of  the  Patrioie  Frangais. 
Though  waged  for  political  reasons,  the  combat  was  not  on 
questions  of  political  policy  but  of  personal  conduct.  Neither 
party  scrupled  to  drag  in  the  details  of  the  private  life  of  the 
other,  and  their  mutual  recriminations  were  far  from  edifying.^ 

^  Journal  de  la  etmr  §idtla  tiZti,  OctolMr  18, 1701.  The  Mine  paper  made  a 
wretcbeil  pun  declaring  that  the  name  was  reaUy  Trtstd.  It  abo  declared  that 
Bri«9ot's  icboolmatet  had  aoughi  the  origin  ol  hit  name  in  Greek  root«  and 
found  it  to  be  the  future  of  the  verb  bniko^  that  it  to  aay,  **Je  mu  sur  U  mns 
(THre  pendu:*  December  SI,  1791. 

*  *  CetU  mkhanetUJUJcfrhum,  Ln  m^mUs^  dcau  Uurajmix^  n§  dUmsmi  plu»: 
*  Tu  m*a  pris  ou  woU  ma  homU  ou  ma  UmfU.*  wuds  '  Tu  m*a  brimdi  ma  toupU^ 
iu  m'as  bfwoU  ma  b(mU.'  *'  Beaulieu,  n,  47. 

>  See  p.  24.  «  See  p.  tS. 

*  (a)  lUpliqut  ds  CkarUi  ThSMmsam  Monmd$  A  JaefMSi  Piem  Brissoi  tw 
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Morande's  accusations  were  not  so  wdl  founded  as  Brissot's* 
but  he  was  extremely  skillful  in  winlnng  tlie  worse  appear  the 
better  reason,  and  pertinacious  in  supporting  his  accusati(His 
by  plausible  arguments  and  by  suppositions  which  seemed  to 
the  uninitiated  additional  proof.  He  raked  up  every  unfortu- 
nate accident  or  unhappy  circumstance  of  Brissot's  past  life 
and  adroitly  interpreted  them  to  Brissot's  disadvantage,  pre- 
senting even  the  most  innocent  facts  in  such  dark  and  HAtiming 
colors  that  Brissot  himself  might  well  have  doubted  his  own 
integrity.^  He  dwelt  at  length  on  the  fact  that  Brissot  was  of 
insignificant  birth,  the  son  of  an  eating-house  keeper,  and  when 
Brissot  retorted  that  Demosthenes  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith, 
Massillon  of  a  shoemaker,  and  Diderot  of  a  cutler,'  Morande 
declared  that  he  had  almost  died  of  laughter  at  the  audacity 
or  rather  the  simplicity  of  the  comparison.  The  addition  of 
de  WarviUef  which  Brissot  had  made  to  his  name  before  leaving 
Chartres,  Morande  alleged  as  evidence  of  aristocratic  tenden- 
cies,' and  Brissot's  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  negro  as  evidence 
that  he  was  in  secret  and  treasonable  collusion  with  l<^glMM< 
for  the  purpose  of  ruining  French  conmieroe  and  destroying  the 
French  colonies.^  Morande  declared  further  that  Brissot  had 
''forgotten"  for  six  months  to  restore  to  the  treasury  of  the 

Ui  errews,  les  oublis,  les  infidUUh  el  lei  ealommee  de  ea  riptmee,  Aogoit  K 
1701.  The  title  evidently  makes  alluiiozi  to  the  esrlier  phase  of  the  oooleil 
which  had  been  carried  on  in  the  respective  newq^apen  of  Moimiide  asil 
Brissot. 

(6)  LeUre  aux  Sledeurt  du  dSparlmetU  de  Pane  eut  Jaequee  Fiene  Briaeek 
par  Charles  Th^veneau  Morande.  September  8, 1791. 

(c)  SuppUment  au  No,  26  de  FArgui  Patriale.  Biponee  on  dernier  md  k 
J.  P.  Brissol  et  ^  iou»  lee  peUte  mole  de  eee  camaradee.  September  6,  1791. 

^  (a)  lUponee  de  Jaequee  Pierre  Brieeoi  d  Ume  lee  Ubelkeiee,  qui  ami  attwfwi  d 
attaquent  ea  vie  paeeSe.  August  10, 1791. 

(6)  Aux  6lecteurs  du  dtpariemeni  de  Parie.  August  Mw  1791. 
(c)  BSplique  de  J.  P.  Brieeoi  d  Charlee  Tkieeneau  MorauU,    AagMt  9i 
1791. 

'  BSponee  de  Jaequee  Pierre  Brieeoi^  S.  A  keener  sense  of  hmnor  would  btit 
prevented  Brissot  from  making  such  a  comparison.  It  waa  very 
that  he  did  not  realize  how  this  would  sound. 
*  BSplique  de  Charlee  Thheneau  Morande^  47-48. 
«  LeUre  aux  Eledeure,  19-20. 
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district  of  the  Filles-Saint-Thomas  five  hundred  and  eighty 
livres  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  as  president  of  the 
district,^  and  finally,  returning  to  his  earlier  charges,  he  dwelt 
at  length  on  the  accusation  that  Brissot  had  had  part  in  the 
distribution  of  the  Diable  dans  un  biniHer^*  and  that  he  had 
swindled  his  partner  Desforges  out  of  fifteen  thousand  livres.* 
These  charges  were  supported  by  insufficient  evidence.  It 
is  true  that  he  habitually  signed  himself  Brissot  de  WarvUle^  and 
even  became  known  as  Monsieur  de  WarviUe^  but  that  this 
was  an  evidence  of  aristocratic  tendencies  Brissot  emphatically 
denied.  He  added  the  de  Warville^  he  declared,  in  early  life, 
simply  in  order  to  distinguish  himself  from  his  brothers,  and 
then  having  published  works  under  that  name,  it  seemed  better 
to  keep  it.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  Brissot  was 
not  the  only  revolutionist  who  bore  a  title  without  being  of  the 
nobility  or  having  the  least  desire  to  be.*  But  although  it 
showed  a  little  human  weakness,  and  certainly  gave  a  handle  to 
unfriendly  criticism,  it  was  really  no  proof  of  opposition  to  the 
democratic  principles  of  the  Revolution.*  As  for  the  charge 
that  he  was  sold  to  England,  an  accusation  of  like  venality  was 
made,  at  one  time  or  another,  against  almost  every  public  man 
in  France.  The  cry  was  raised  that  Mirabeau  was  sold  to  the 
court,  Condorcet  to  the  king,  Danton  to  the  foreigner,  but, 
lacking  unquestionable  proof,  such  charges  may  be  dismissed 
as  unworthy  of  consideration.  The  accusation  that  Brissot 
kept  back  money  belonging  to  his  district  falls  to  the  ground* 
since  he  was  able  to  produce  a  receipt  for  the  money  .^  On  the 
last  two  charges,  that  of  complicity  in  the  authorship  of  the 
Diable  dans  un  binitier  and  of  having  swindled  Desforges,  Bris- 
sot, as  has  already  been  seen,  was  not  able  to  clear  himself  so 

^  See  Brinot,  Riplufu^  tO.  >  See  p.  SO.  •  See  p.  8S. 

•  He  waj  known  at  De  WtuvitU  in  America.  See  letten  addreurd  to  him  by 
Americana,  in  Craigie  Papen,  American  Antiquarian  Sodetjr,  and  Scioto 
Papers,  in  New  Yoric  HiatoriGal  Society. 

•  Brinot,  Ripmue  d  Umt  let  HbMaUa,  5. 

•  Sotiee  tur  Bristoi,  in  Vatel;  ChaHoUs  Corda§  si  Us  Otroniuu,  n,  ii4. 
7  tUplique  ds  Brissoi,  M. 
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completely;  ^  but  at  least  if  evidence  of  his  perfect  innocence  it 
lacking,  so  is  evidence  of  his  guilt.  It  is  a  case  of  '*not  proved.** 

But  if  Morande's  facts  were  doubtful,  his  skill  in  presenting 
them  was  great.  With  a  deft  touch  and  a  clever  turn  he  had 
brought  out  the  weak  points  in  Brissot's  career.  He  showed 
that  Brissot,  if  not  himself  a  writer  of  libds,  had  been  dooely 
connected  with  people  who  did  write  them»  pointed  out  Bris- 
sot's  failures  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  held  up  to  ridicule  his 
impracticable  schemes.*  The  very  bitterness  of  the  attack  was, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  tribute  to  Brissot's  position,  for  had  he 
not  been  a  man  of  prominence  he  would  not  have  been  so  vigor- 
ously opposed. 

Brissot's  cause  was  meanwhile  supported  by  his  friends,  his 
section,  and  his  native  city.  In  answer  to  the  allegations  of  the 
BabUlardy  borrowed  from  Morande,  that  he  had  not  accounted 
for  money  belonging  to  his  district,  certain  important  memben 
of  the  section  of  the  Bibliothdque  posted  two  certificates  whidi 
showed  that  the  money  had  been  duly  paid,'  and  the  cttiaeni 
of  Chartres,  Brissot's  native  place,  sent  to  the  dectors  of  Fkrii 
an  address  in  which  they  asserted  thdr  bdief  in  his  JTinof^miB 
and  denounced  the  accusations  made  against  him  as  atrodom 
calumnies.^  The  district  of  Lyons  also  sent  an  ardent  addre« 
in  his  behalf.^  Brissot  himself,  in  addition  to  his  defense 
against  specific  charges,  wrote  an  exhortation  to  the  decton 
which,  while  general  in  its  terms,  was  really  an  appeal  for  per- 
sonal support.  The  fate  of  the  constitution,  he  reminded  then, 
depended  in  large  part  on  the  future  legislature.  Its  memben 
should,  therefore,  be  chosen  with  the  utmost  care.  Calumnio 
against  the  candidates  instead  of  being  lightly  accepted  should 

1  See  pp.  28,  SO.  *  RijfUqMe  de  Bfumd,  SO,  51. 

*  Bouchez  et  Roux,  xii,  15-17.  Whereupon  tlie  Babillardj  in  another  wmt, 
questioned  the  worth  of  these  certificates  and  added  that  BriMOt  had  takca  fkt 
sum  twice,  but  this  seems  hardly  probable. 

«  Charavay,  LAuembUe  HsdoraU  ds  Parti,  1791-08,  pp.  90t-4».  The  iMli' 
gators  of  this  letter  were  the  members  of  the  local  Jacobin  Club.  Their  soppoit 
of  Brissot  may,  therefore,  have  been  due  more  to  his  popuhuity  with  fkt 
Jacobin  Club  at  Paris  than  to  the  fact  that  he  waa  a  native  ol  Chartm. 

*  Archives  NaiionaUs,  B^  11. 
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illy  sifted.  Proved  patriotism,  courage,  good  judgment, 
ightness  were  the  mdi^)eii8able  requisites.^ 
te  all  the  efforts  in  his  behalf » it  looked  for  some  time 
^h  Brissot's  opponents  were  going  to  be  successful  in 
him  out  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Proposed  again 
n  in  the  Electoral  Assembly  of  Paris  he  was  again  and 
feated,  and  it  was  only  after  repeated  attempts  that  on 
>er  14  he  was  finally  elected  twelfth  deputy  from  Paris 
wenty-four.*  His  election  under  such  circumstances 
xrided  victory  for  the  advanced  party,  and  was  hailed 
at  rejoicing  by  the  citizens  of  Chartres,  by  the  Jacobin 
Paris,  by  various  local  Jacobin  dubs,'  by  the  radical 
nd  by  his  personal  friends.  Madame  Roland  had  been 
hose  who  had  followed  the  course  of  the  elections  with 
>est  interest.  She  was  distressed  at  his  defeats,*  but 
Idighted  at  his  ultimate  success.  Her  hope  for  him  was 
might  be  able  to  do  the  good  that  he  longed  to  do.* 
Lssembly  was  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  young 
d,  as  a  result  of  the  self-denying  ordinance  passed  by 
istituent  Assembly,  of  inexperienced  men.  It  thus 
in  unusual  opportunity  to  Brissot,  one  of  the  few 
I  who  had  already  made  a  name  for  himself.  To  a  man 
lost  absorbing  interest  for  jrears  had  been  political 
now  to  have  a  share  in  actual  legislation  was  both  a 
or  past  work  and  a  stimulus  to  further  effort.  And  he 
mself  into  his  new  task  with  all  his  heart  and  soul.  He 

te  Francois,  August  iS,  1701. 

vay.  L'AssembUt  SUdoraU  <U  Porif,  1701-M,  pp.  1SS-M7.    See 
kdixD. 

ds  JHieitaium  dss  SoeiMSs  dss  Amis  de  la  ComtUutum  ds  tVonns 
•Denis,  et  de  piutUun  SUeteurt  du  disiriei  de  Lpon^  powr  le  ckoix  d§ 
,  go,  28  eepiembre,  1791.  Originaws  mgiUt  A.  N.   B^  11. 
'my,  ubi  eup,.  Int.,  zzix. 

ne  Roland  to  BanQiJ,  Sq>tember  S:  "Briseoi  eM  terribUmeni  balotti; 
t  pcu  aujourttkui;  je  trembU  pmtr  /ni.**  Lettree,  n«  888. 
1,  SS4.  *'  La  nowwiatiom  d$  Briemi  fui  ciUbfU  par  ttnde  la  prmm  pth 
lit  U  premier  eandidai  d$  la  fradion  la  plus  amuieh  de  VAeeemhUe 
!a  majoriU**  Charmvay,  M  eup.^  Int.,  zm. 
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gave  up  for  the  time  active  participation  in  the  editing  of  his 
journal,  '"in  order  that  he  might  devote  himsdf  more  tuOy  to 
the  important  functions  to  which  the  choice  ci  his  fellow  dti- 
sens  called  him.*' 

His  candidacy  had  been  well  supported  by  the  radical  pieai. 
The  only  democratic  journalist  who  erpiesaed  doubt  as  to  his 
political  policy  was  Marat,  who  was  unable  to  forget  or  to  for- 
gi\'e  Brissot's  support  of  Lafayette;  and  with  his  usual  penetn- 
tion,  he  pointed  out  the  weakness  in  Brissot'spomtion.   Briswtt 
he  declared,  by  trying  to  conciliate  incompatible  interestSp  had 
displeased  both  parties;  dear-sighted  patriots  lacked  confidence 
in  him,  while  the  enemies  of  the  ooimtiy  distrusted  him.^  Bd»- 
sot*s  opposition  to  the  constitution  and  outqmken  jMli¥iir«»w» 
for  a  republic,  followed  by  his  accq[>tance  of  the  oonstitutioiiv 
certainly  did  give  ground  for  su^don,  on  the  part  both  of  the 
conser>'ati\'es  and  of  the  radicals.  And  when,  on  the  opam^ 
of  the  Legislati\-e  Assembly,  he  took  the  oath  to  the  oonstitih 
tion,  the  royalist  journals  indulged  in  sarcastic  comment  at  In 
expense.  UAmi  du  itoi,  for  example,  in  referring  to  the  oath 
taken  by  the  deputies,  declared  that  ''among  the  otaton  d 
that  pious  opera  the  one  who  made  the  greatest  senaatiaQ  was 
M.  Brissot,  who  was  reodved  with  exaggerated  and  irooie 
applause.    People  supposed  that  it  would  cost  thsit  funooi 
republican  much  effort  to  sweanfidSUS  to  the  king;  but  it  mn^ 
be  admitted  that  M.  Brissot  carried  it  off  with  a  very  good 
grace.   The  pleasure  iA  seeing  himsrif  • .  .  seated  iqion  one 
of  the  national  thrones  made  himswaDowthepillof  the  oatk 
without  a  grimace/*  * 

The  possible  effect  of  this  inconastency  Kissot  had  not  iaikd 
to  appreciate,  and  in  an  address  to  the  Electond  AmmmtMf 
just  after  his  election,  he  had  attempted  to  set  himself  ri^it.  "I 
have  been  pictured  to  you  as  an  enemy  to  the  constitution,* 
he  declan^d.  "  Far  from  me  that  hwiible  diaiacter.  To  wish 
to  impi\>ve  it  while  it  was  still  unfiniAfd,  was  that  to  be  aa 


*  L'Ani  ifc  prupU.  Stpttmhet  11. 171 

*  r.iRi  ik /u!  October  «.  1791.  Quoted  ia  AtMla  il  Omh;  bl  SL 
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enemy  of  the  constitution?  Finished,  entire,  to-day  it  com- 
mands respect,  and  its  worship  is  in  my  Jheart;  it  is  in  the  heart 
of  all  patriots."  ^ 

But,  in  this  same  address,  in  speaking  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  legislature  would  have  to  contend,  he  declared  that 
the  executive  power  was  without  energy  and  without  confi- 
dence, —  a  statement,  which,  while  it  might  be  taken  to  refer 
to  the  ministry,  might  at  the  same  time  be  suspected  of  imply- 
ing distrust  of  the  king  himself,  and  of  containing  the  germ  of 
opposition  to  the  whole  executive  department  as  provided  for 
in  the  constitution.  The  royalist  journals  were  fundamentally 
right.  The  above  declaration  as  to  his  devotion  to  the  consti- 
tution, while  not  untrue,  was  not  the  whole  truth.  Brissot's 
ardor  was  for  the  new  constitution  only  so  far  as  it  represented 
a  victory  over  the  old  regime;  for  it,  as  a  finished  and  unchange- 
able form  of  government,  his  ardor  was  much  less;  and  in  the 
new  legislature  he  took  his  seat,  not  with  the  right,  which 
wanted  to  maintain  the  constitution,  the  whole  constitution, 
and  the  constitution  at  any  cost;  but  with  the  left,  which, 
while  not  openly  opposing  the  constitution,  by  no  means  ac- 
cepted it  as  the  climax  of  the  Revolution  and  which  was  not  in 
the  least  inclined  to  regard  the  Revolution  as  finished.  It  was 
with  the  deputies  from  the  Gironde,  Vergniaud,  Gensonn^,  and 
Guadet,  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  that  group  afterward  to  be 
known  as  the  Girondins^  with  whom  he  especially  allied  himself. 
According  to  Paganel,  his  motive  in  connecting  himself  with 
them  was  that  he  might  have  their  support  in  his  contest  in 
behalf  of  the  mulattoes.'  At  all  events,  his  opinions  soon  ac- 
quired much  weight  with  them,  and  he  became  so  important 
and  influential  a  member  of  the  Assembly  that  his  political 
adherents,  both  within  the  Assembly  and  without,  were  known 
as  Brissotins.  As  has  been  said,  this  was  the  period  of  his  great- 
est influence.  This  influence  was  due  in  part  to  his  numerous 
speeches  before  the  Assembly.  He  always  spoke  with  clearness 

1  PairioU  Fnm^,  September  17.  1701. 
•  Pafuwl.  Esmn  kiMonqys.  n.  ttS. 
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and  some  force,  and  occasionally  with  eloquence,  but  he  was 
not  a  great  orator.  His  real  strength  lay  m  the  tremendoui 
earnestness  with  which  he  worked,  in  his  untiring  perseveranoe, 
and  in  his  zeal  in  organizing  and  directing  affairs  outside  as 
well  as  in  the  Assembly  itself.^ 

The  first  business  of  the  Assembly  was  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary machinery  for  work,  and  it  had  hardly  begun  the  task 
when  Brissot,  with  his  usual  readiness,  came  forward  with  a 
plan  for  the  organization  of  committees;  but,  although  he  made 
every  effort  to  be  heard,  he  could  not  obtain  the  floor.  Un- 
daunted by  this  failure,  he  gave  the  speech  at  the  Jacobin  Qub 
and  had  it  printed.  It  was  a  clear  and  forcible  argument  in 
favor  of  having  as  few  committees  as  possible.  Committees 
were  necessary,  he  admitted,  but  to  create  many  committees 
was  to  increase  ministerial  influence,  to  hinder  freedcxn  of 
opinion,  and  to  encourage  the  despotism  of  individuals.  Bt 
would  even  dispense,  in  time  of  peace,  with  a  separate  diplo- 
matic committee,  but  would  unite  it  with  the  committees  on 
military  and  marine  affairs,  under  the  general  name  of  the  com- 
mittee of  safety  and  defense.'  A  diplomatic  committee  was 
nevertheless  formed  on  October  25,  and  Brisaot's  reputation 
for  an  extended  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  secured  his  dection 
to  it.» 

As  the  body  to  which  foreign  affairs  were  referred,  the  diplo- 
matic committee  was  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most 
important,  of  all  the  committees;  and  Brissot,  by  virtue  of  hit 
position  as  its  best  known  member,  with  the  possible  eset^ 
tion  of  Koch,  the  learned  professor  of  international  law  at  tbe 

^  See  p.  420. 

'  Discours  swr  rorganUatum  de»  comiiU  dedini  H  Mn  prmumet  d  TAtmaMk 
naiionale  le  12  odobre  1791,  prononcS  aus  Jacobins  U  H  odo&rg.  See  his  pni^ 
inary  note.  Many  of  his  later  speeches,  both  at  the  Club  and  at  the  l>  ■>  niHr 
were  printed  for  him  by  these  respective  bodies. 

*  Proc^s-rerbal  de  VAssembUe  natianaie,  u  8S2.  See  alio  IbkU  OHober  Ui 
1791.  He  was  elected  secretary  on  that  date.  There  were  as  ■ecretaiM  i^ 
newed  l)y  half  every  two  weeks.  The  conunittee  was  in  part  rmeweJ  (by  kti 
March  i,  but  Brissot  remained  in  the  committee.  He  withdrew  oa  Jose  lb 
and  was  reelected  July  17. 
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University  of  Strasbourg,  was  thus  able  to  exercise  a  dominat- 
ing influence  upon  foreign  affairs.^  In  view  of  his  previous 
utterances  the  general  policy  which  Brissot  would  follow  was 
not  difficult  to  predict.  In  his  opinion,  diplomacy  was  an 
adjunct  of  the  old  regime,  and  since  the  old  r^me  was  an  evil, 
diplomacy  was  an  evil.  He  failed  even  to  appreciate  the  possible 
use  of  diplomacy  as  a  means  of  avoiding  war,  and  urged  France 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the 
diplomatic  corps.  He  especially  urged  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  be  diminished  and  that  the  salaries  of  those  who 
were  retained  be  reduced.  Such  measures,  Brissot  protested, 
would  only  tend  toward  peace.* 

The  immediate  diplomatic  problems  which  confronted  the 
Assembly  in  its  opening  days  involved  the  relation  of  France 
both  to  the  hnigrh  and  to  the  German  princes  along  the  Rhine, 
to  whom  many  of  the  hnigris  had  fled.  The  revolutionists  were 
incensed  against  these  princes  for  the  support  they  had  given 
to  the  anti-revolutionary  party;  and  the  German  princes,  many 
of  whom  had  property  within  French  territory,  were  incensed 
against  the  revolutionists  on  account  of  the  recent  abolition  of 
feudal  rights.  Alleging  that  they  still  held  their  feudal  privi- 
leges from  the  emperor,  they  appealed  to  him  to  redress  their 
wrongs.*  At  the  same  time  they  continued  to  aid  the  hnigrh^ 
who,  in  turn,  were  stirring  them  up  against  France.  What  was 
to  be  the  attitude  of  France  toward  these  hnigrh  and  toward 
the  princes  who  were  supporting  them?  This,  in  turn,  involved 
the  question  of  the  attitude  of  France  toward  the  Smigrts  in 
general.  To  these  questions  Brissot  had  a  ready  answer,  and 
on  October  20,  in  a  speech  before  the  Assembly,  set  forth  his 
views  at  length.  Its  most  notable  feature  was  its  attempt  to 
carry  out  to  the  fullest  extent  the  liberty  guaranteed  by  the 


>  For  an  extended  ooniidenition  of  the  lubject  of  Briitot's  mfloeiioe  on  for* 
etgn  affairs  see  H.  A.  Goeta-BernstoD,  La  DiphtMiii  d§  U  Oinmdt,  Jaequm 
Pierre  BrismU  Paris.  1918. 

*  PairioU  FranfoiM,  Norember  18, 178Q. 

*  The  feudal  reUtkni  of  "the  immediatf  **  io  Alsaee  was  '^ambSguoiis, 
obscure,  and  litigiout.**  Sotd,  L'Eunpt  il  Im  BimUdUm  JfwnifaiM$^  n,  78. 
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declaration  of  rights  and  at  the  same  time  protect  France  from 
the  dangers  to  which  that  liberty  might  give  rise.   The  laws 
against  the  SmigrSs^  he  maintained,  had  been  confused  with  the 
laws  against  revolt.  The  declaration  of  rights  prodaimed  free- 
dom to  every  one  to  go  wherever  it  seemed  good  unto  him; 
from  which  it  resulted  that  the  citizens  ought  to  be  entirdy 
free  to  emigrate.  Then,  coming  down  to  more  practical  con- 
siderationsy  he  drew  example  from  the  emigration  of  the  Ph>- 
testants  under  Louis  XTV,  and  argued  that  if  that  powerful 
monarch,  with  his  hordes  of  spies,  priests,  and  soldiers,  was  not 
able  to  prevent  emigration,  it  would  be  quite  useless  for  Franoe, 
under  existing  conditions,  to  attempt  it.  He  therefore  proposed 
that  all  imigr6s  should  be  exhorted  to  return  to  France,  but 
that  in  meting  out  punishment,  a  clear-cut  distinction  ahonkl 
be  made  between  princes  and  public  functionaries  on  the  one 
hand,  and  ordinary  citizens  on  the  other.  As  for  the  foreign 
princes  who  were  encouraging  the  hnigrSs^  here  it  was  no  kmger 
a  question  of  Uberty,  but  one  of  self-defense;  Fnuuse  must  ad 
with  firmness  and  dispatch.  Though  these  princes  had  univc^ 
sally  opposed  the  Revolution,  they  were  not  to  be  feared,  even 
though  their  intentions  were  hostile.   But,  he  declared,  tbegr 
ought  to  be  asked  what  their  intentions  really  were,  and  i 
they  refused  to  stop  protecting  the  SmigrSs  or  if  they  insistni 
on  armed  mediation,  France  must  not  wait  for  them,  but  most 
be  the  first  to  make  the  attack. 

This,  Brissot*s  first  speech  of  importance  before  the  L^gidi- 
tive  Assembly,  was  a  great  success.  He  was  vigorously  ap- 
plauded and  the  applause  continued  as  he  made  his  way  dom 
from  the  tribune  till  he  reached  his  seat.^  Outside  of  the 
Assembly  it  was  received  in  quite  different  ways  by  different 
factions  of  the  press.  According  to  the  Journal  de  laeourdii 
la  viUey  it  was  *'a  ridiculous  harangue  and  consequently  ob- 
tained the  honor  of  being  printed.*'  "  We  will  not  spisak  ftntliff 
of  it,"  added  the  same  journal,  ''except  to  say  that  the  ooDfti- 
tution  had  already  deprived  le  sieur  Btuwt  of  his  surname  if 

1  MomieuT,  October  tt,  179L  ' 
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Varville  [sic].  This  speech  ought  surely  to  make  him  lose  the 
first  three  letters  of  the  name  which  are  left."  ^  Les  RivoluHons 
de  France  et  de  Brabant,  on  the  other  hand,  spoke  of  it  as  a 
superb  speech  and  his  draft  of  a  decree  as  cutting  the  evil  at 
the  root.* 

After  a  discussion  of  several  weeks,  a  decree  was  finally 
passed,  November  9,  which,  while  modifying  somewhat  his 
proposal,  accepted  the  distinction  between  classes  which  he 
laid  down,  severe  penalties  for  flight  being  imposed  only  upon 
princes  and  public  functionaries,  and  upon  those  bearing  arms 
against  France.' 

While  the  king  still  had  this  decree  under  advisement,  Bris- 
sot,  on  November  15,  informed  the  Assembly  that  the  commit- 
tee was  ready  to  report  upon  the  action  to  be  taken  with  regard 
to  the  foreign  powers  who  had  aided  fugitives,  and  asked  that 
the  matter  be  placed  on  the  calendar  for  early  discussion.^  The 
subject  did  not,  however,  receive  the  prompt  attention  Brissot 
wished,  and  when  the  report  was  presented  it  was  by  Brissot's 
more  conservative  colleague,  Koch.*  Although  admitting  that 
the  German  princes  of  the  empire  were  in  the  wrong  in  harboring 
and  protecting  the  imigris,  Koch  showed  his  moderation  by 
suggesting  that  it  was  not  improbable  that  firm  and  immediate 
action  might  be  successful  in  averting  war.  There  was  no  need 
to  despair,  he  maintained,  of  making  those  German  princes 
understand  that  it  was  neither  to  their  interest  nor  to  their 
glory  to  intrigue  with  a  few  fugitives.  To  bring  these  princes 
to  a  realization  of  their  duty  to  a  neighboring  nation  and  to  the 
empire  was  by  no  means  impossible.  Again,  on  November  29, 
he  spoke  in  the  same  tone,  and  while  accepting  the  substance 
of  a  motion  of  Daverhoult's  to  the  effect  that  a  committee  of 
twenty-four  be  appointed  to  request  the  king  to  communicate 
with  the  German  princes,  asking  them  to  state  their  intenticms, 
he  objected  to  that  part  of  the  motion  which  limited  to  two 

1  Number  of  October  it»  1701.  •  No.  98. 

*  Moniieur,  November  10^  1701. 

«  Ilnd^  November  18, 1791.  •  /M..  November  IS,  179L 
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weeks  the  time  within  which  the  princes  should  be  required  to 
dismiss  the  SmigrSs.  Such  a  demand,  he  insisted,  was  unreason- 
able and  it  savored  too  much  of  an  ultimatum.  More  time 
should  be  given  the  princes.^ 

The  conciliatory  tone  of  Koch's  speech  was  very  di£Ferent  from 
the  warlike  and  immoderate  tone  of  Isnard*s  reply.   ''Let  us 
say  to  Europe,"  he  cried,  *^that  if  the  French  people  draw  the 
sword  they  will  cast  the  scabbard  behind  them,  and  that  they 
will  sheathe  the  sword  again  only  when  they  return  crowned 
with  the  laurels  of  victory;  and  that  if,  in  spite  of  their  might 
and  courage,  they  should  be  vanquished  in  the  defense  of  lib- 
erty, their  enemies  will  reign  only  over  corpses.  Let  us  say  to 
Europe  if  the  cabinets  of  foreign  coiuts  excite  a  war  of  Idngi 
against  peoples  we  will  excite  a  war  of  peojdes  against  kings.**' 
This  language  was  not  exactly  calculated  to  calm  the  fedingi 
of  the  kings  in  question,  and,  as  the  PairioU  FranQais  remarked 
was  indeed  '*  the  sword  suspended  over  the  head  of  Damodes.** ' 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  it  b  the  language  of  which 
the  Pairiote  Franqais  approved,  and  of  which  it  showed  iti 
approval  by  noticing  at  some  length  the  speech  of  lanard,  while 
it  had  not  a  word  to  say  of  that  of  Koch.  But  in  spite  of  the 
eloquence  of  Isnard,  Koch's  arguments  prevailed  and  Daw- 
hoult*s  motion  was  amended  so  as  to  omit  the  fixed  limit  within 
which  the  princes  must  reply.  As  passed,  it  simply  provided 
that  the  king  be  requested  to  make  evident  by  all  proper  mesai 
to  the  princes  along  the  Rhine  the  absolute  necessity  of  with- 
drawing all  assistance  from  the  French  6migr6s.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  king  had  vetoed  the  decree  a^g^jngf  the 
fmigrSs,  a  step  which  Brissot  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  in 
severe  terms.  "The  veto  put  by  the  king  upon  the  decree 
against  the  SmigrSs,**  he  declared,  ''is  contrary  to  the  spirit  d 
the  constitution,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  demaDded 
and  sanctioned  by  public  opinion  and  because  the  king  hsi* 
tened  to  give  his  veto  without  awaiting  the  expiration  of  the 

^  Moniieur,  November  30,  1791.  *  IhiiL,  Deoeodber  1, 1791. 

*  PairioU  FratiQaii,  November  80, 1701.       «  MamUar,  I>eoeadbcr  1,  IIR. 


•  a^^-  ip.^  »«ltMflUhirt«WH 
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time  allowed  him  by  the  constitution  in  which  to  consult  public 
opinion."  * 

The  general  discussion  of  the  subject  oi  the  fmigrSs  now  gave 
place  for  a  moment  to  the  discussion  of  a  special  case.  It  was  a 
question  of  action  against  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  who  was  charged 
with  complicity  in  the  plot  to  deliver  Strasbourg  to  the  imigris. 
Again  the  PairioU  FranQoU  supported  the  radical  side,  repre- 
sented in  this  case  by  Ruhl,  and  declared  that  it  was  their  right 
and  their  duty  to  present  a  decree  against  the  cardinal  as  a 
French  rebel.*  Koch  in  reply  reminded  the  Assembly  that  since 
Cardinal  de  Rohan,  by  abandoning  his  domicile  in  France,  had 
lost  his  status  as  a  French  citizen,  they  could  not  indict  him 
without  exposing  themselves  uselessly  to  the  danger  of  arousing 
the  empire.  Koch  thus  succeeded  in  checking  the  zeal  of  the 
Assembly. 

With  such  an  appeal  to  the  fear  of  war  Brissot  was  not  in 
93rmpathy.  For  some  time  he  had  maintained  that  the  possi- 
bility of  war  was  no  cause  for  alarm;  if  France  were  timorous 
the  example  of  America  might  well  give  her  courage.  *' What 
soldiers  of  despotism,"  he  cried,  *'can  for  any  length  of  time 
withstand  the  soldiers  of  liberty!  The  soldiers  of  tyrants  are 
after  pay,  they  have  little  fidelity,  and  desert  on  the  first  occa- 
sion. The  soldier  of  liberty  fears  neither  fatigue,  danger,  nor 
hunger  —  he  runs,  he  flies  at  the  cry  of  liberty,  while  despotism 
is  scarcely  taking  a  few  tottering  steps.  .  .  .  Oh,  you  who  doubt 
the  prodigious  and  supernatural  effects  which  the  love  of  liberty 
is  able  to  inspire  in  men,  think  what  the  Americans  did  to  gain 
their  independence!  Think,  for  example,  how  Dr.  Warren,  who 
had  never  handled  a  musket,  defended  Bunker  Hill  with  a 
handful  of  Americans,  badly  armed  and  badly  disciplined! .  •  • 
Follow  General  Washingicm  making  head  with  three  or  four 
thousand  peasants  against  thirty  thousand  Englishmen!" * 

>  PatrioU  FrmfmM,  Deoembflr  1%  1791. 

*  /6uf..  December  17. 1791;  And  MamUwr,  Deoenber  18, 1791. 

Attlard,  Im  Jacobins,  n,  919-iOl. 
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But  Brissot  not  only  maintained  that  war  was  not  to  be 
feared,  but  that  France  should  take  the  initiatiye.^  There  were 
many  who  argued  with  him  that  the  equivocal  attitude  of  the 
German  princes  in  r^ard  to  the  hnigrts  and  their  openly  ex- 
pressed sympathy  with  the  anti-revolutionaiy  party  in  Fnmce 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  Yet  a  large  section,  both  of  the 
Assembly  and  of  the  Jacobin  Oub,  held  that  the  trouble  cquU 
be  settled  by  negotiation  and  diplomacy;  that  France  was  not 
ready  for  war,  and  that  to  drag  her  into  a  war  for  which  she 
was  not  prepared  was  sheer  folly.  Between  the  war  and  the 
anti-war  factions,  led  respectively  by  Brissot  and  Robespiene, 
a  prolonged  struggle  now  b^an.'  It  was  an  uneven  contest 
The  traditional  and  long-continued  enmity  toward  Austrii, 
which  in  the  minds  of  many  Frenchmen  the  treaty  of  1756  had 
formally  but  not  really  ended,  gave  to  Brissot  a  decided  advan* 
tage.* 

The  personal  contest  with  Robespierre  was  carried  on  at  the 
Jacobin  Club,  where  Brissot  was  just  at  the  height  of  his  popu- 
larity.^ The  combat  b^an  on  December  16,  when  Brissot  in 
one  of  his  longest  and  most  eloquent  speeches  advocated  imme- 
diate war.  He  began  by  declaring  that,  for  a  people  who  had 

1  Montieur,  October  28, 1701. 

'  Their  previous  reUtions  had  not  been  unfriendly.  BiiMot  had  beet  ii 
sympathy  with  Robespiene^s  democracy  and  especially  with  his  appotttt^  to 
the  repeal  of  the  decree  of  May  15,  but  Robespierre  had  been  nmch  laiOMiinied 
toward  republicanism  than  Brissot. 

*  Glagau.  DieJransbnMche  Lqfuiative  und  der  Urapnmg  der  ffffffolMfiomhifi. 
1791-92,  p.  87. 

*  His  popularity  seems  to  date  from  his  tpecA  on  the  dethraiianent  of  ^ 
king  (see  pp.  175-176).  The  Club  watched  with  keen  intcMt  hb  ttfngglelv 
election  to  the  Assembly  and  received  the  news  of  hb  mrmM  with  grert  d^ 
li^t.  Aulard,  Let  JacMns,  in,  128, 1S5.  His  first  appearmnoe  mt  the  JacpUi 
Club  after  his  election  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  applaiiae^  and  in  lesput 
he  made  a  brief  but  telling  speech,  in  which  he  told  the  Jaoobiiis  that  he  kic* 
what  they  wanted  was  deeds  not  words,  and  assured  them  that  they  wonld 
always  find  him  at  the  tribune  of  the  National  Assembly  under  the  flsf  d 
liberty.  A  few  days  later  he  was  elected  president  of  the  dab.  See  Anlsid 
Lfs  Jacobins,  m,  195.  The  exact  date  of  his  election  h  not  givca,  nor  is  tk 
date  of  his  retirement.  He  is  mentioned  as  president  October  9^  nnd  hb  ntiR* 
ment  could  not  have  been  later  than  October  19. 
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just  acquired  their  liberty  after  a  dozen  centuries  of  slavery, 
war  was  necessary  in  order  to  establish  that  liberty  on  a  firm 
basis,  in  order  to  test  it,  to  discover  whether  people  were  worthy 
of  it.  It  was  necessary,  moreover,  in  order  to  piu'ge  away  the 
vices  of  despotism  and  to  get  rid  of  men  who  might  still  be  a 
source  of  corruption.  He  then  went  on  to  argue  that  France 
had  already  had  sufficient  provocation;  that  if  she  did  not 
make  the  attack,  other  nations  would  think  her  weak  and 
would  perpetrate  further  outrages;  that  the  war  would  not 
injure  commerce,  and  that  it  was  the  very  best  means  of  strik- 
ing at  a  single  blow  the  very  center  of  the  revolutionary 
movement,  *'the  criminals  at  Coblenz."  Finally,  he  declared 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger  that  the  king  could 
make  use  of  the  army  to  recover  his  former  crown.  The  day 
had  gone  by  when  the  soldiers  would  lend  themselves  to  any 
such  dishonor.  At  every  step  in  the  argument  Brissot  cited 
American  example  which  he  seemed  to  think  conclusive. 
America  has  passed  safely  through  the  crucible  of  war,  he 
argued,  why  should  not  France?  ^ 

At  the  same  time  that  Brissot  was  arguing  at  the  Jacobin 
Club  for  war,  the  Patriate  FranqaU  was  also  clamoring  for  it. 
"  War !  War !  Such  is  the  cry  of  all  French  patriots,"  it  declared ; 
"  such  is  the  desire  of  all  the  friends  of  liberty  scattered  all  over 
Europe,  who  are  only  awaiting  that  happy  diversion  in  order 
to  attack  and  overthrow  their  tyrants.  It  is  that  expiatory  war 
which  is  to  renew  the  face  of  the  world  and  plant  the  standard 
of  liberty  upon  the  palaces  of  kings,  upon  the  seraglios  of  sul- 
tans, upon  the  chAteaux  of  petty  feudal  tyrants  and  upon  the 
temples  of  popes  and  muftis."  * 

Meanwhile,  the  war  question  entered  a  new  phase.  The  king 
had  called  Narbonne  to  the  ministry  of  war  and  the  latter  had 
instigated  a  vigorous  war  policy.  This  was  like  stealing  their 

>  Diseours  tttr  la  nSetsmU  d$  dSdargr  ia  gtmr^, 

*  PatrioU  FranQou,  December  17,  1791.  The  immedUte  direction  ol  the 
PatrioU  Francois  at  this  period,  it  will  be  remeoibered,  hmd  been  abmitoned  by 
BriMot  in  order  that  he  mi^t  devote  himMlf  more  entirely  to  the  work  of  a 
legiilator,  but  there  it  do  doubt  that  it  continnad  to  lepreeent  hit  lentimenta. 
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powder  and  was  decidedly  disconcerting  to  Brissot  and  kii 
friends.  Brissot  had  declared  the  center  of  the  counter-revolii- 
tion  to  be  the  camp  of  the  SmigrSs  at  Coblenz»  and,  b  j  his  cen- 
sure of  the  king  for  leniency  toward  the  imigrSs,  had  pretty 
plainly  insinuated  his  connection  with  the  counter-revolutira 
and  the  anti-war  faction.  Now  to  find  the  king  appearing  as 
the  champion  of  war  decidedly  weakened  his  arguments.  This 
was  a  situation  of  which  the  opponents  of  war  were  not  slow  to 
take  advantage.  On  December  18,  Robespierre  made  a  speech 
on  the  subject  at  the  Jacobin  Club»  in  which  he  pointed  out 
that  as  the  ministry  desired  war,  to  bring  it  about  would  only 
be  playing  into  their  hands.  **War/'  he  declared,  ^'is  always 
the  first  desire  of  a  powerful  government  which  desiies  to 
increase  its  power.  Ineednotsay  that  it  is  during  war  that  the 
ministry  succeeds  in  exhausting  the  people  and  wasting  the 
revenues;  that  it  covers  its  depredations  and  its  sins  with  an 
impenetrable  veil.  I  will  not  speak  to  you  of  what  touches  most 
directly  the  heart  of  our  interests.  It  b  during  war  that  the 
executive  power  displays  the  most  dangerous  energy;  that  it 
exercises  a  kind  of  dictatorship  which  only  serves  to  fri^ten 
liberty ;  it  is  during  war  that  people  n^^lect  their  civil  and  pcdit- 
ical  rights,  and  occupy  themselves  only  with  foreign  affairs;  it  is 
during  war  that  they  turn  their  attrition  from  their  legialatoR 
and  magistrates  and  attach  all  their  interests  and  hopes  to 
their  generals  and  ministers."  ^ 

The  answer  of  the  Patriate  FranQai»  to  this  trenchant  argu- 
ment was  that  the  court  only  made  a  pretense  of  desiring  war, 
but  in  reality  it  did  not  desire  it  at  all,  as  was  evident  from  the 
way  in  which  it  had  allowed  the  counter-revolution  to  grow  and 
extend.'  The  fact  that  it  had  not  ceased  to  protect  the  enemies 
of  the  Revolution  within  was  good  reason  for  suqMCting  that  it 
might  have  some  understanding  with  the  enemies  without.' 

Inspired  by  this  idea  the  demands  for  war  continued,  ftiaot 

^  Diteaurt  de  Maximilien  Robefjrierre,  December  18^  17S1. 

*  Reference  to  the  vetoes  of  the  decrees  asainst  the  Amfrlt  and 

•  PatrioU  Francis,  December  80, 1701. 
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was  well  supported.  On  the  same  day  on  which  Robespierre 
made  his  second  speech  at  the  Jacobin  Club,  December  18, 
Roederer  had  argued  for  war,  especially  on  the  ground  of  self- 
defense,  and  in  the  Assembly  the  cause  was  now  taken  up  by 
Louvet  and  Gensonn^,  who  even  exceeded  Brissot  himself  in 
the  vehemence  of  their  demands.  ''We  shall  ask  you  for  a 
scourge,  terrible  but  indispensable,*'  cried  Louvet.  ''We  shall 
ask  for  war.  War!  And  instantly  let  France  rise  in  arms! .  .  . 
With  the  swiftness  of  lightning  let  thousands  of  our  citizen 
soldiers  precipitate  themselves  upon  the  domains  of  feudalism. 
Let  them  stop  only  where  servitude  ends;  let  the  palace  be  sur- 
rounded by  bayonets;  let  the  declaration  of  rights  be  deposited 
in  the  cottage.  Let  man  everywhere,  educated  and  deUvered 
from  oppression,  regain  the  feeling  of  his  early  dignity,  let  the 
human  race  arise  and  breathe."  ^  But  in  order  that  these  some- 
what extensive  aims  might  be  realized,  money  was  necessary, 
and  the  Assembly  was  speedily  brought  down  from  the  clouds 
to  consider  this  practical  necessity  by  a  request  of  Narbonne 
for  twenty  millions.  Of  the  announcement  that  Narbonne  was 
to  be  made  minister  of  war,  the  PatrioU  FranQaia  had  spoken 
with  anything  but  enthusiasm,  and  had  remarked,  when  he 
took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  king  and  the  constitution,  that 
it  was  to  be  hoped  that  it  was  not  an  empty  form.'  But  now 
that  Narbonne  was  pursuing  an  active  war  policy,  the  Brisso- 
tins,  although  they  were  not  altogether  in  sympathy  with  him, 
came  to  a  partial  agreement  at  least  as  far  as  a  common  deter- 
mination to  seek  alliance  with  England  and  Prussia  *  and  to 
urge  a  vigorous  war  policy  against  Austria.  To  carry  out  this 
purpose  they  now  suppcnrted  his  demand  for  money .^  Accord- 
ingly, on  December  26,  Brissot  explained  the  action  of  the 
committees  on  the  subject  and  Gensonn^  presented  the  report. 
There  was  no  longer  a  middle  ground  between  liberty  and  slav- 
ery, Gensonn6  declared.  And,  in  closing  his  speech,  be  pro- 
claimed with  almost  the  ardor  of  Isnaid:  "The  common  enemy 

>  Moniieur.  December  f7,  ITPl.       •  Pafriote  fVoncou.  November  8, 1791. 
*  See  p.  S50.  «  GkfMk  78-65. 
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is  at  the  gates,  a  general  assault  threatens  us.  Why  do  we 
pute?  Why  do  we  fight  each  other?  .  .  .  Let  us  run  to  the 
breach  to  defend  our  ramparts  or  to  be  biuied  under  the 
ruins."  ^  The  appeal  was  effective,  for  the  Assembly  voted 
the  twenty  millions  unanimously. 

This  enthusiasm  Brissot  did  not  allow  to  cool,  and  a  few  days 
later  made  another  speech  of  most  belligerent  temper.  In^te 
of  the  fact  that  the  king  was  now  favoring  a  warlike  attitude, 
Brissot  did  not  hesitate  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  sincerity  of  his 
intentions.  *'You  passed  a  decree  against  the  rebds,*'  he  re- 
minded the  Assembly ;  **  the  king's  veto  made  it  of  no  effect.  •  • . 
The  enemies  of  the  Revolution  have  continued  their  threats 
and  their  gatherings;  the  executive  power  has  continued  its 
indulgence."  And  even  when  the  king  did  take  active  steps, 
Brissot  continued,  he  showed  that  he  did  not  realize  what  was 
fitting  a  constitutional  king,  by  announcing  to  the  Elector  of 
Treves  that  he  would  regard  him  as  an  enemy  instead  of  saying 
that  the  nation  would  regard  him  as  an  enemy.  But,  granted 
that  the  motive  of  the  king  might  be  open  to  suspicion,  that 
was  no  reason  for  not  declaring  war.  As  for  possible  danger, 
Brissot  was  most  optimistic  and  maintained  that,  althou|^ 
foreign  nations  were  making  warlike  preparations,  th^  woe 
not  to  be  feared.  The  English  people,  he  declared,  if  not  the 
English  government,  were  in  qrmpathy  with  the  Revdutioo; 
Austria  was  torn  by  internal  dissensions,  Germany  was  real^j 
peaceable,  Sweden  was  poor,  Russia  was  too  far  away,  Poland 
was  their  friend.  Moreover,  war  was  necessary  for  honor's 
sake,  for  external  safety,  for  internal  tranquillity;  in  order  to 
establish  the  finances  and  public  credit  of  France;  in  order 
to  put  an  end  toterror,  treason,  and  anarchy.  War  was  actually 
a  national  benefit,  and  the  only  calamity  to  be  feared  was  nol 
to  have  war.  He  then  spoke  of  the  diplomatic  transactions,  and 
presented  the  draft  of  a  decree  which  included  a  notificatiott 
to  foreign  powers  that  any  help  given  to  French  fmigrSM  would 
be  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility;  a  demand  upon  the  emperor 

1  MoniUur,  December  88, 1701. 
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that  he  not  only  use  his  good  offices  with  the  German  princes, 
but  alao  that  he  send  troops  into  Brabant  to  prevent  all  gather- 
ings of  rebels;  and  the  recall  of  the  representatives  of  France 
from  the  courts  of  Stockholm.  St.  Petersburg,  and  Rome.'  The 
whole  speech  showed  an  utter  disregard  of  diplomatic  usage, 
sod  its  entire  argument  may  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase  which 
Brissot  used  with  telling  effect:  "The  French  Revolution  has 
overturned  all  diplomacy." ' 

Brissot  was  followed  by  H^ult  de  Sfchdles  and  by  Condor- 
cet,  who  presmted  drafts  of  an  address,  setting  forth  in  unmis- 
takable terms  the  attitude  of  the  war  party  toward  the  Rhenish 
princes.*  In  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  it  was  proposed  to  send  this 
address,  not  only  to  the  departments,  but  also  to  foreign  pow- 
ers. Cooler  heads  fortunately  perceived  the  rashness  of  such 
procedure  and  the  clause  concerning  foreign  powers  was  with- 
drawn ;  but  the  essential  part  of  the  motion  —  an  indictment 
at  the  French  princes  who  were  in  arms  against  France  —  was 
carried.* 

While  these  decrees  were  being  discussed,  Brissot  resumed 
the  conflict  with  Robespierre  at  the  Jacobin  Club  and  made 
another  attempt  to  convince  the  society  that  war  would  not 
mean  danger.  As  before,  he  drew  his  illustrations  from  America 
and  considered  actual  conditions  from  a  most  optimistic  and 
impractical  point  of  view.  There  was  no  longer  reason  to  fear 
the  ministry,  he  argued,  neither  was  there  reason  to  fear  the 
final  outcome.  If  France  was  successful  under  despotism,  what 
might  not  be  expected  from  France  now  that  she  was  free?  As 
for  the  internal  dangers  of  treason  and  loss  of  credit,  treason 

>  MmOevr.  December  30  and  81.  1791.  ^ 

*  Id  q>ite  of  hii  dudun  for  the  diplomacy  of  the  old  rtgime.  BriMot  vm  not 
•hrayi  coiuiitant.  Wben,  for  euunpic,  the  right*  at  certain  French  dtiteni 
in  Spain  were  involved,  be  wai  the  Eist  to  make  loud  complaint  that  the 
Paelt  di  FamiiU  —  that  M  to  My,  the  defennve  kUiance  which  had  taken  the 
place  of  tbe  original  compact  —  had  been  violated.  But  irhea,  a  few  wedu 
later,  it  waa  pointed  out  that  France  in  turn  owed  Kimething  to  foreign  powent 
be  waa  aa  (wift  to  deoounce  that  lame  Pac<«  dl  fiuuU*  ai  "  impolitic,  dallfcr- 
ooa  and  unconititutional."  Moniittir,  Juuaiy  90^  17M. 

•  Moniimr.  December  91.  1781.  *  IbU^  Jaouair  S,  17M. 
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was  really  to  be  desired  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  poison, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  finances  depended  on  thdr  putting 
down  the  rebels.  Moreover,  they  would  receive  a  warm  welcome 
from  the  oppressed  peoples  against  whose  rulers  they  were  con- 
tending. Finally,  heroes  would  arise  in  France  as  in  America, 
andif  America,  which  was  far  worse  off  than  France,  was  victo- 
rious, why  should  France  too  not  win  victory?  ^ 

This  argument  was  in  turn  answered  by  Robespierre,  who, 
in  an  admirable  speech,  very  skillfully  met  the  fallacies  of 
Brissot's  reasoning.  He  began  by  admitting  that  sentiment 
and  emotion  were  on  the  side  of  war,  and  that  to  argue  against 
it  was  to  support  an  unpopular  cause.  ''But,*'  he  said,  —  and 
this  was  the  basis  of  his  argument,  —  ''reason  is  against  it 
Brissot's  idea  is  beautiful,  theoretically,  but  are  we  so  sure  of 
success?  It  is  admitted  that  war  is  desired  by  the  fmigris,  the 
ministry,  and  the  intriguers  of  the  court,  and  all  these  factions 
constitute  too  dangerous  and  subtle  a  menace  to  be  overiooked. 
America's  example,  as  an  argument  for  our  success,  is  worthless, 
because  the  circumstances  are  different;  and  as  for  the  state- 
ment that  we  will  find  a  ready  response  among  the  peqples  of 
the  countries  against  which  we  fight,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
people  do  not  change  their  customs  easily  and  that  no  one  lovei 
armed  missionaries.  The  thing  for  us  to  do,"  he  concluded,  "it 
to  set  our  own  affairs  in  order  and  to  acquire  liberty  for  oat' 
selves  before  offering  it  to  others."  * 

A  few  days  later,  Louvet,  supporting  Brissot,  replied  to  these 
argimients,'  and  on  January  11  Robespierre  q)oke  again.*  Id 
spite  of  Robespierre's  efforts,  Brissot  won  a  signal,  if  temporary! 
victory,  for  the  society  voted  to  send  to  the  affiliated  dubs  a 
circular  letter  prepared  by  the  correspondence  committee  of  the 


^  Second  dimxntra  de  J.  P,  Brusol . . .  9ur  la  nSee9nU  it  /« 
December  30, 1791 .    See  abo  Aulard,  Lei  Jacobitu,  m,  808. 

*  DiicouradeMaximilien  Robespierre  sur  la  guerre,  Janiiaiy  S;  ITOf.  Avkid 
Les  Jacobins,  ni,  309. 

>  Discours  de  Jean-BaptitU  Louoet  tur  la  guerre,  Jamuuy  9,  17ML   Aidtid 
Les  Jacobins,  ni,  817. 

«  Ibid.,  m.  318. 
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Jacobins,  in  which  the  arguments  in  favor  of  war  were  set  forth 
and  certain  newspapers,  including  the  Patriate  FrangctU^  were 
recommended  as  patriotic.  This  was  certainly  equivalent  to  an 
approval  of  war,  for  the  PatrioU  FranQois  was  belligerency 
itself,  reporting  at  length  speeches  in  favor  of  war  and  PAj>ting 
contempt  on  all  arguments  against  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  discussion  in  the  Assembly  shifted  from  the 
hrdgrh  and  their  protectors,  the  princes,  to  the  emperor,  to 
whom,  as  head  of  the  empire,  the  princes  appealed.  On  January 
14,  Gensonn6,  in  the  name  of  the  diplomatic  committee,  pre- 
sented a  report  on  the  conduct  to  be  pursued  toward  the 
emperor.  The  report  declared  that,  inasmuch  as  Austria  had 
turned  the  treaty  of  1756  to  her  own  profit,  and  since  the 
emperor  had  sanctioned  the  encouragement  of  the  imigrSs  by 
the  Elector  of  Treves,  and  had  himself  been  responsible  for  the 
declaration  of  Pilnitz  and  the  Padua  circular,  the  ministers 
should  be  required  to  demand  an  explanation  from  him  before 
February  10,  and  meanwhile  begin  preparations  for  war.^  This 
report  Brissot  characterized  as  **  remarkable  for  its  wisdom  and 
firmness."  But  to  the  moderate  Koch  it  seemed  most  unwise, 
and  while  not  censuring  the  war  party  directly,  he  stoutly  main- 
tained that  there  was  ground  for  believing  that  both  the  em- 
peror and  the  Elector  of  Treves  were  inclined  toward  peace, 
and  furthermore  that  they  were  disposed  to  concede  aU  that 
the  French  nation  could  in  justice  demand.' 

Brissot,  however,  would  have  none  of  such  conciliatory  sug* 
gestions.  Even  the  proposal  of  Gensonn^,  that  the  emperor  be 
asked  for  an  immediate  explanation  of  his  conduct,  seemed  to 
him  too  mild.  To  ask  for  an  explanation,  he  declared,  puts  us 
at  the  mercy  of  the  emperor.  To  demand  satisfaction  puts  him 
at  ours.  *'  I  will  not  say  to  the  emperor,  with  your  committee,'* 
he  continued,  *'*Will  you  execute  the  treaty  of  1756?'  But  I 

>  Moniieur,  January  15,  ITOt. 

<  Ibid.,  January  18.  17M.  See  abo  Goets-BemsUtn.  7S.  The  oooce«ions 
of  the  emperor  and  ol  the  Elector  of  Ti^Yee  certainly  gave  ample  fround 
(or  Koch*i 
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will  say  to  him,  *  You  have  yourself  violated  the  treaty  of  1756. 
We,  therefore,  have  the  right  to  regard  it  as  already  broken.' 
I  will  not  say  with  your  committee,  'Will  you  engage  not  to 
attack  France  nor  to  assail  its  independence?'  But  I  will  say, 
*  You  have  formed  a  league  against  France.  I,  therrfore,  have  a 
right  to  fight  you,  and  the  attack  is  just  and  necessary/  Either 
the  emperor  wants  the  war  or  he  does  not  want  it,''  Brissot  con- 
tinued. '*  If  he  wants  it,  it  would  be  senseless  not  to  forestall 
him;  if  he  does  not  want  it,  he  would  be  senseless  not  to  for^ 
stall  it  by  giving  you,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  satisfaction  whidi 
you  have  the  right  to  expect."  Then,  turning  to  France,  he 
demanded:  *'  Can  you  fear  this  Austria  whose  people  are  alreaify 
your  friends,  even  though  its  government  does  hate  you?  Can 
you  fear  this  cabinet  of  Vienna  which  Richelieu  caused  to 
tremble  —  Richelieu,  who  governed  only  slaves;  from  which 
Louis  XIV  took  its  most  beautiful  provinces;  to  which  the 
timid  Fleury  himself  dictated  the  laws?  Should  Fjrance,  free, 
fear  this  cabinet?"  ^ 

This  stirring  appeal  to  patriotic  pride  produced  a  strong 
impression,  but  there  were  at  least  a  few  who  were  not  to  be 
blinded  to  the  dangers  of  war,  and  the  next  day  Mathieu  Dumas 
counseled  prudence.  The  burden  of  his  plea  was  that  if  war 
were  indeed  inevitable,  it  ought  to  be  waged,  but  that  it  ought 
not,  by  rash  measures,  to  be  made  inevitable.  What  little 
impression  Dunias*s  warning  may  have  produced  was  immedi- 
ately effaced  by  Vergniaud,  who  used  all  his  eloquence  to  mxp' 
port  Brissot.  *'To  arms!  To  arms!"  he  cried;  ^'citisens,  free 
men,  defend  your  liberty,  assure  liberty  to  mankind.  It  seems 
to  me,"  he  declared,  in  closing  his  appeal,  *' as  though  the  spirits 
of  past  generations  were  filling  the  place,  in  order  to  adjure  yon 
in  the  name  of  the  evils  which  they  suffered,  to  preserve  futme 
generations  whose  destinies  are  in  your  hands.  Answer  that 
prayer:  l)e  for  the  future  a  new  providence;  ally  yoursdf  with 
the  Eternal  Justice  which  protects  the  French  people.  Then, 
while  deserving  the  title  of  benefactors  of  your  country,  yon 

1  Moniteur,  January  19, 1798. 
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will  also  deserve  the  title  of  benefactors  of  the  human 
race."^ 

These  appeals  to  patriotism  and  promises  of  gloiy  prevailed 
over  the  warnings  of  caution;  and  after  several  days  of  further 
discussion  Brissot,  supported  by  his  friends,'  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  substance  of  his  motion  adopted.*  Although  the  time 
allowed  the  emperor  for  reply  was  extended  to  March  1,  nothing 
was  said  of  an  explanation,  and  the  form  of  the  communication 
was  unconciliatory  enough  to  suit  even  Brissot's  most  radical 
demands.  It  read:  ''The  king  shall  be  requested  to  declare  to 
the  emperor  that,  unless  he  gives  to  the  nation,  before  March  1, 
full  and  entire  satisfaction  upon  the  points  indicated  above,  his 
silence,  as  well  as  any  dilatory  answer,  will  be  regarded  as  a 
declaration  of  war." 

Meanwhile,  at  the  Jacobin  Club,  too,  as  well  as  before  the 
Assembly,  Brissot  argued  for  war.  The  emperor,  he  asserted 
again,  was  in  a  state  of  open  hostility  toward  France,  and  it 
was  as  much  a  matter  of  safety  as  of  dignity  to  attack  him,  in 
case  he  did  not  give  them  satisfaction.  The  discussion  there 
soon  took  the  form  of  a  personal  quarrel  between  Robespierre 
and  Brissot.  Robespierre  accused  Brissot  of  showing  approval 
of  Lafayette,  and  Brissot  denied  that  he  had  had  anything  to  do 
with  Lafayette  for  months.^  After  defending  himself,  he  closed 
his  speech  with  an  expression  of  regret  that  the  differences  of 
opinion  between  patriots  should  injure  the  public  welfare.* 
Whereupon  Dusaulx,  seizing  upon  the  last  phrase,  declared 
that  two  such  good  patriots  ought  to  love  and  esteem  each 
other,  and  proposed  that  they  show  their  affection  by  embrac- 
ing each  other.  At  this  Brissot  and  Robespierre  promptly  flew 
into  each  other's  arms.  This  dramatic  demonstration  naturally 
did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  change  their  respective  opinions 

>  MoniUur,  January  tO.  ITM. 

*  See  fpeech  of  ImarcL  Ihid^  January  fi,  17M. 

*  IM.,  January  M,  17M.  See  alao  GoeU-Bcnirtebi,  84. 

*  Aulard,  Les  Jaoobins,  m,  8S1-S4. 

*  Traisihiu  di»ctmr$  ds  J,  P,  Br%s9oi  tur  la  nieunii  ds  la  gmtm,  Jaauary  9fK 
17M.  Ibid,,  nu  SS9. 
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in  regard  to  the  war,  and  within  a  week  Bobespierre  made 
another  speech  against  it.^ 

The  struggle  likewise  continued  in  the  Assembly.  The  vic- 
tory which  Brissot  and  the  radical  section  of  the  diplomatic 
committee  had  gained  in  the  Assembly,  their  opponents  did 
not  propose  to  regard  as  final.  Koch,  especially,  persevered  in 
his  e£Forts  to  bring  the  Assembly  back  to  a  moderate  policy  and 
thus  to  avoid  war.  On  February  1,  apropos  of  a  letter  written 
by  the  Emperor  Leopold,  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
emperor  in  ordering  an  armament  was  only  carrying  out  the 
will  of  the  Diet,  and  that  that  measure  did  not,  or,  at  least, 
need  not  necessarily  imply  the  hostile  intentions  imputed  to 
it.  ''It  is  only  just  to  the  emperor  to  say,*'  Koch  declared, 
''that,  while  the  affair  of  the  princes  owning  land  in  France  was 
discussed  in  the  Diet,  he  played  the  rMe  of  a  pacificator  and 
used  all  his  efforts  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  peaceable  settle- 
ment." France  had,  indeed,  no  need  to  fear  its  enemies,  Kodi 
agreed,  but  it  was  wise  not  to  seek  to  increase  their  number.' 

The  importance  of  Brissot's  infiuence  in  these  discussions  is 
evident  from  the  bitterness  of  the  attacks  made  upon  him, 
both  from  the  counter-revolutionists  and  from  the  opponents 
of  the  war.  As  an  instance  of  the  former  may  be  cited  a  carica- 
ture announced  by  the  Jownud  de  la  cour  etdela  viUe^  of  Janu- 
ary 4,  1792,  which  represents  a  young  man  slipping  up  behind 
an  old  gentleman  who  was  walking  in  the  Palais  Royal  and  put* 
ting  his  hand  into  his  pocket.  The  legend  beneath  read:  **Bfii' 
sot  en  mettant  sea  gands**  [nc],  a  decided  reflection  on  Brissot's 
political,  if  not  his  personal,  honesty.  The  most  successful  at- 
tack was  that  made  by  his  fellow  Jacobin,  Camille  Desmoulins, 
in  his  Jean  Pierre  Brissot  dhnasqui^*  which  i^ipeared  in  January, 
1792.  Indeed,  this  pamphlet  is  said  to  have  made  more  stir 
than  any  other  one  pamphlet  published  during  the  Revdu- 
tion.^  Its  real  cause  was  to  be  found  in  Brissot's  growing  popu- 

1  Troinhne  disooun  de  MaximUien  Robmpmre  tur  la  guerre,  Jumuj  M, 
17M.  Ibid,,  111,  S¥L 
s  IToni^ncr.  Febnimry  8, 1792.  *  See  p.  4b  note. 

«  (Ettwree  de  Deemouline,  ed.  l^  CUretie,  i,  i51. 
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larity  as  a  leader  of  the  war  party.  Moreover,  Desmoulins  was 
at  this  time  on  intimate  terms  with  Robespierre  and  undoubt- 
edly wrote  the  pamphlet  with  the  desire  to  support  his  friend 
and  possibly  at  his  instigation.^  The  occasion  which  called  it 
forth  was  a  dispute  concerning  the  laws  against  gambling. 
Desmoulins,  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  a  lawyer,  had 
been  engaged  to  defend  certain  persons  accused  of  keeping  a 
gambling-house.  In  spite  of  his  efforts,  his  clients  were  con- 
victed and  sent  to  prison.  Whereupon  he  placarded  Paris  with 
a  complaint  of  the  severity  of  the  laws  against  gambling.  Bris- 
8ot  was  shocked  at  Desmoulins's  apologies  for  gambling  and 
promptly  denounced  him  through  the  columns  of  the  Pairioie 
Francois  as  an  inunoral  person  unworthy  the  name  of  patriot.* 
To  Brissot's  denunciations  Desmoulins  replied  by  the  pam- 
phlet, Jean  Pierre  Brissot  dhruuqu6.  Brissot  had  quite  mis- 
understood his  notice,  Desmoulins  declared.  Its  object  was  not 
to  attack  the  law  itself,  but  only  to  warn  the  public  against  a 
despotism  of  law  as  bad  as  a  despotism  of  monarchy.  After 
thus  briefly  defending  his  own  action,  Desmoulins  turned  all 
the  force  of  his  invective  against  his  adversary.  Indeed,  his 
real  purpose  was  to  assail,  and,  if  possible,  to  destroy,  Brissot's 
reputation.  His  arraignment  was  an  extremely  clever  piece  of 
work  and  showed  great  skill  in  hitting  upon  Brissot's  weakest 
and  most  vulnerable  points.  Moreover,  it  was  as  cutting  in 
innuendo  as  in  what  it  actually  said.  There  were  many  things, 
Desmoulins  began,  in  Brissot's  past,  which,  in  spite  of  his  pre- 
tense of  virtue,  would  not  bear  the  light,  and  then  he  proceeded 
to  drag  them  out.  He  declared,  for  instance,  on  the  authority 
of  Baron  Grimm,  that  Brissot  had  been  a  police  spy,  under  the 
old  r^me,  in  the  service  of  M.  Lenoir  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
francs  a  month.*  To  acknowledge  that  Brissot  was  a  rogue  was, 

>  Demiouliiis*!  enmity  toward  Briitot  dated  from  Mmy,  1701,  when  be  had 
taken  umhraice  at  the  patronudng  tone  of  an  article  in  the  PatrioU  Frtmfou. 
For  Desovmlina't  reply  see  Claretie.  Dtmundms,  1TB,  note. 

>  PatrioU  Fran^aU,  January  It.  1798. 

>  This  pretended  letter  ol  Crfimm  to  Volney  it  from  Rivarol.  It  wai  pub- 
liihed  6rBt  in  the  i4d«ff  iM  ilpdirw  aiid  WM  afterward  reprinted  by  Bnrhkr  aiid 
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he  declared,  to  give  him  too  much  credit  for  deveniess.  ''I  will 
not  say  that  you  are  a  Sinon  who  slipped  in  among  the  patriots 
only  to  incite  them  to  bad  measures,  who  ranged  himadf  with 
the  Jacobins  only  to  make  a  rear  attack  upon  the  atrongeat  and 
most  clear-sighted  defenders  of  liberty.    I  do  not  believe  that 
you  are  a  traitor;  that  r6le  is  too  odious,  and  jrou  are  not  ca- 
pable of  such  crime."  The  harm  which  Brissot  had  done,  Des- 
moulins  continued,  could  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  only 
on  the  hypothesis  of  stupidity,  and  that  was  saying  a  good 
deal,  for  notwithstanding  the  fine  title  of  the  PairioU  FrangoM, 
Brissot  alone  had  done  more  harm  to  the  cause  of  patriotism 
and  the  Revolution  than  had  all  the  aristocrats  together.  In 
his  excessive  zeal,  he  had  advocated  reforms  regardless  of  the- 
expediency  of  the  moment,  he  had  preached  republicanism  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  and  finally,  he  had  stirred  up  the 
trouble  which  was  devastating  the  colonies.  The  whole  attad^ 
did  much  to  make  Brissot  ridiculous.  It  appears  to  have  gone 
practically  imanswered. 

The  war  question  now  entered  a  new  phase,  in  whidh  the 
division  in  the  diplomatic  committee  became  more  proooonoed 
and  the  debates  more  violent.  On  March  1,  Delessart,  the  min* 
ister  for  foreign  affairs,  made  a  report  to  the  Assembly  of  hif 
correspondence  with  the  emperor's  ministers.^  The  moderate 
tone  of  this  report  displeased  the  war  party,  whereupon  thej 
demanded  that  the  matter  be  referred  for  investigaticm  to  the 
diplomatic  committee.  The  failure  of  the  committee  to  OEiake 
an  immediate  report  aroused  Brissot's  indignation,  and  on 
March  10  he  registered  a  formal  complaint  before  the  Aisem 
bly,  charging  the  diplomatic  committee  with  bring  detcnnined 


by  MaUsfifl  in  Ecriis  el  jfamphUU  de  Riparol.  UlnUrwiSHan  d§B 
des  curieux,  January  25,  1801,  xxiv,  61. 

^  Moniteur,  March  2,  1702.  See  al«>  the  Proeh-90fhtmx  of  the  ifipinmitir 
oommittee  (A.  N.  F^,  4305).  On  February  2S  the  miniitcr  far  foiciffi  rftfi 
had  reported  to  the  diplomatic  committee  that  the  attitude  of  fotciftt  pamn 
toward  France  was  one  of  hesitation;  and  on  February  87  he  leperted  thii 
the  emperor  had  declared  that  it  had  never  been  Ilia  intcntioa  to 
the  imigrU, 
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to  let  the  Delessart  affair  drop.  It  was  too  dangerous  a  matter 
to  be  passed  over,  he  protested,  and  asked  that  time  be  reserved 
for  him  that  afternoon  that  he  might  himself  take  up  the  accu- 
sation against  Delessart  It  does  not  appear  to  be  without  sig- 
nificance that  this  indignation  of  Brissot's  found  expression  on 
the  very  day  after  the  king  had  dismissed  Narbonne.  Al- 
though, as  has  been  pointed  out,  Brissot  was  in  accord  with 
Narbonne  in  that  they  were  both  working  for  war,^  yet  he  seems 
to  have  felt  that  Narbonne  had  stolen  his  powder,  and  in  the 
Patrioie  FranQcds  he  criticized  him  severely  and  frequently.  At 
the  same  time  he  infinitely  preferred  Narbonne  to  the  rest  of 
the  ministry,  who  were  under  suspicion,  and  with  good  ground, 
of  being  reactionary.  The  dismissal  of  Narbonne  thus  left  the 
Brissotins  without  support  in  the  ministry.  It  was  but  natural, 
therefore,  that  Brissot  should  seize  the  occasion  of  the  dismissal 
of  one  minister  to  help  oust  another,  and  so  make  way  for  an 
entirely  new  ministry. 

His  frank  avowal  of  difference  of  opinion  within  the  diplo- 
matic committee  on  the  Delessart  affair  provoked  a  heated  dis- 
cussion. To  the  aspersions  cast  by  Brissot  on  the  committee 
several  members  retorted  that  one  of  their  number  had  already 
been  chosen  to  make  the  report;  that  the  matter  had  been  dis- 
cussed in  at  least  four  sessions  of  the  committee;  and  fiuther- 
more,  that  Brissot  knew  that  to  be  the  case.*  This  assertion 
Brissot  met  with  violent  protests,  and  after  an  excited  debate 
it  was  decreed  that  he  be  heard  at  two  o'clock.  His  speech, 
which  was  of  great  length,  was  devoted  to  a  violent  attack  on 
the  emperor  and  a  still  more  violent  arraignment  of  Delessart.' 
The  foreign  powers  were  hostile  in  interest  if  not  in  action,  he 
argued,  and  Delessart  had  concealed  their  real  attitude  from 
the  Assembly,  and  what  was  worse,  he  had  carried  on  negotia- 
tions with  them  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  intended  by 

>  Narhonnc'i  policy  wma  more  moderate  and  hif  plant  not  lo  octcnave. 
See  SoitI.  ii.  S4C.  See  alio  Glagau,  181.  "Brismi  und  die  Oinmds  wfhuekien 
d€n  Krieg  auf  jeden  FaU  mmd  tobaU  mU  tkunliek;  rfdfifiw  war  Narhonms  und 
seine  Freundeeh^fl  niekt  eo  kiiwi§.'* 

'  Moniieur.  March  It.  17M.       •  /6tf.;  aiio  IVwIi  mhtd,  Uatdk  ia  17M. 
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the  Assembly.  He  could  not  plead  ignorance,  for  if  he  had  not 
known  how  things  stood,  he  had  signally  failed  in  his  duty.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  had  known  how  things  stood  and  failed  to 
report  them,  he  was  a  traitor.  The  Assembly  had  thus  wasted 
valuable  time  when  war  ought  long  since  to  have  been  declared. 
The  emperor  must  be  required  to  cease  his  machinations  in 
concert  with  the  other  powers  against  France,  and  Delessart 
must  be  impeached.^  Brissot's  object,  then,  was  to  establish  a 
charge  of  high  treason  against  Delessart,  based  upon  the  minis- 
ter's alleged  betrayal  of  the  interests  of  France,  as  revealed  in 
the  dispatches  between  the  Austrian  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
and  himself.  According  to  Von  Sybel  no  speech  was  ever ''more 
malicious,  violent, and  devoid  of  argument,"  ^  for  however  much 
Delessart,  in  his  heart,  may  have  been  inclined  to  the  Austrian 
coalition,  the  notes  in  question  contained  what  the  NaticNisI 
Assembly  had  itself  decreed.  On  the  other  hand,  althoii^ 
Delessart  may  have  stated  to  Austria  the  letter  of  the  decrees 
of  the  Assembly,  there  was  evidence  that  he  had  misinterpreted, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  their  spirit.  Qrdinaiy 
prudence,  however,  might  well  have  suggested  to  Delessart  the 
wisdom  of  expressing  the  demands  of  the  Assembly  in  terms  of 
more  moderation.  But  whatever  his  motive,  his  action  was 
now  branded  by  Brissot  as  a  crime  against  the  honor  and  safety 
of  the  state.* 

So  great  was  the  effect  produced  by  Brissot's  speech  that  a 
motion  was  at  once  offered  that  Delessart  be  called  immedi- 
ately to  the  bar  to  answer  the  accusations  made  against  him. 
To  thb  extreme  measure  the  more  moderate  deputies  objected, 
and  a  stormy  discussion  ensued  between  the  war  and  the  anti- 
war parties.  Several  members  tried  to  speak  at  once,  there  was 

^  It  was  not  exactly  impeachment  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  tflmu  for  the 
effect  of  the  action  of  the  Assembly  was  not  to  send  the  aocuaed  before  ss 
upper  house  for  trial,  but  to  send  him  to  the  high  national  court  at 

«  Von  Sybel.  French  RevoliUum,  i.  432. 

*  Glagau.  14S-46.  Goetz-Bernstein.  139,  says:  "Ced  Brumd  qui  it 
avec  tucc^s  la  politique  de  violence,  dee  proddSe  airoeei  €i  d$  e$$ 
ealomnieuees  dont  il  eera  plus  lard  vicHme  /tii-m^fiM.** 


-      J  ifl-'-  -■  ^^^m^m^^tt^mmmammmmm^mmiiimma^mmm^^at/^  "^wtM 
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a  wild  scramble  for  the  tribune,  and  such  an  uproar  that  no  one 
could  be  heard.  M.  Becquet  finally  gained  the  attention  of  the 
Assembly  long  enough  to  remind  them  that  they  had  only 
recently  applauded  some  of  the  same  communications  of 
M.  Delessart  which  they  now  condemned,  and  that  the  diplo- 
matic committee  had  not  felt  and  did  not  yet  feel  that  it  was 
ready  to  report  on  the  denunciation  of  M.  Delessart.^  To  this 
Brissot  retorted  that  all  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  commit- 
tee had  declared  their  disapproval  of  Delessart.  Hereupon 
several  of  the  members  started  up  to  protest,  and  one  of  them, 
M.  Jaucourt,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  floor.  **  The  diplomatic 
committee/*  he  explained,  ''has  often  had  reason  to  suspect 
I>elessart,  but  it  had  not  been  able  to  get  proof.  .  .  .  Brissot, 
who  has  constantly  refused  to  communicate  his  accusation 
to  the  committee  — *'  He  did  not  have  a  chance  to  complete 
the  sentence,  for  this  last  charge  brought  Brissot  to  his  feet 
with  a  prompt  denial,  and  the  lie  was  passed  between  them. 
Guadet,  Vergniaud,  and  Gensonni  rushed  to  the  support 
of  Brissot,  while  their  antagonists  pressed  for  adjournment. 
The  motion  for  adjournment  failed;  and,  although  the  sug- 
gestion of  calling  Delessart  to  the  bar  immediately  was 
dropped,  Brissot *s  motion  for  an  impeachment  was  carried 
by  a  large  majority,  and  measures  were  ordered  for  putting 
it  in  force.* 

To  read  the  arguments  of  Brissot,  one  would  suppose  that  he 
was  influenced  solely  by  motives  of  patriotism  and  disinterested 
zeal ;  but,  if  £tienne  Dumont  is  to  be  believed,  Brissot,  far  from 
being  actuated  by  disinterested  motives,  had,  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  control  of  the  ministry,  descended  to  an  accusation 
made  in  bad  faith.  ''I  heard  this  act,'*  wrote  Dumont,  ''con- 
taining seventeen  or  eighteen  counts,  read  in  the  committee. 
Wlien  alone  with  Brissot  and  Clavi^  I  made  some  observa- 

1  Moniteur,  Mmrch  12,  17M. 

*  The  PatrioU  Fran^aiM  in  its  aeoooiit  ol  this  debate  is  mislcAdiiig.  It  even 
makes  the  statement  that  in  afl  the  coimeof  the  disciiaikMi,  lastinf  two  hoon^ 
not  one  word  was  said  iofsTor  ol  M.  Dilemit. 
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tions  on  the  subject.  I  said  the  counts  weie  many  of  them  one 
and  the  same  thing;  others  so  vague  that  it  was  impoesiUe  to 
answer  them;  that  they  were  generally  artful,  and  caknilatod 
to  excite  undue  prejudice  and  violent  animosity  against  the 
accused;  that  some  of  them  were  contradictory;  and  that  per- 
sonal invective  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided  in  a  criminal 
accusation,  etc.  I  have  forgotten  what  else  I  said;  but  if,  upon 
the  whole,  I  was  displeased  with  this  document,  I  was  indig- 
nant at  Brissot's  reply.  Toughing  at  my  simplicity,  he  said  in 
a  tone  of  disgusting  levity:  ^It  is  a  necessary  party  nuuieuvcr. 
Delessart  must  positively  go  to  Orl&ms,  otherwise  the  long, 
who  is  attached  to  him,  would  replace  ^  him  in  the  administia- 
tion.  We  must  steal  a  march  upon  the  Jacobins,  and  this  act 
of  impeachment  gives  us  the  merit  of  having  done  that  wfaidi 
they  would  themselves  do.  This  is  so  much  taken  from  them. 
I  know  that  the  counts  are  multiplied  without  necessity,  but 
the  object  of  this  is  to  lengthen  the  proceedings.  Garan  de 
Coiilon,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  high  national  court,  is  a  nice 
observer  of  legal  forms;  he  ¥dll  proceed  methodically  in  the 
examination  of  each  separate  count,  and  six  months  will  dapse 
before  Delessart  will  be  able  to  get  rid  of  the  affair.  Iknowthat 
he  will  be  acquitted,  because  there  is  no  evidence  against  him; 
but  we  shall  have  gained  our  object  by  preventing  his  return  to 
office.*  *Good  God!'  I  exclaimed,  confounded  at  such  odious 
principles,  'are  you  so  deep  in  party  Machiavelism?  Are  yoo 
the  man  whom  I  once  knew  so  decided  an  enemy  to  subterfuge? 
Is  it  Brissot  who  now  persecutes  an  innocent  man!* .  .  .  'But,' 
he  replied,  disconcerted,  'you  are  not  aware  of  our  situatioii. 
Delessart*s  administration  would  destroy  us,  and  we  must  get 
rid  of  him  at  any  price.  It  is  only  a  temporary  measure.  I  know 
Garan's  integrity  and  Delessart  will  come  to  no  harm.  But  we 
must  save  the  country,  and  we  cannot  overcome  the  Austrian 
cabinet  unless  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  be  a  man  on  whom 
we  can  depend.  Nevertheless,  I  will  attend  to  your  observa- 

1  i{ej92ac«u  evidently  used  beie  to  mean  that  the  king  wooUict^ 
in  his  position. 
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tiooB,  and  strike  out  the  terms  of  invective  to  which  you  so 
properly  object/  "  * 

In  considering  this  charge  against  Brissot,  it  is  to  be  taken 
into  account  that  DumoDt  wrote  his  Souvenirs  in  1790,  some 
years  after  the  incident  in  question.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
minuteness  and  the  character  of  the  details  are  presumptive 
evidence  of  their  truth.  Moreover,  the  coincidence  of  the  date 
of  the  fall  of  the  Narbonne  ministry  and  the  accusations  against 
Delessart  suggests,  as  remarked  above,  an  adequate  motive  for 
intrigues  on  Brissot  *s  part  to  get  control  of  the  ministry  and 
gives  color  to  the  charge  of  interested  motives,  if  not  of  abso- 
lute bad  faith. 

Whatever  his  motive,  Brissot  succeeded  in  carrying  his  point, 
and  on  March  14  his  draft  of  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Delessart  was  accepted.*  He  immediately  followed  it  up  by  a 
demand  that  Delessart  be  required  to  submit  to  the  diplomatic 
committee  all  his  correspondence  with  the  envoys  of  France  at 
foreign  courts.'  Such  a  demand  shocked  the  conservatives, 
who  pointed  out  the  danger  of  making  public  negotiations 
regarding  delicate  international  questions  which  might  still  be 
adjusted  peaceably  if  only  they  were  kept  secret.  Moreover,  it 
would  be,  they  declared,  a  violation  of  the  constitution.  To 
these  warnings  Brissot  refused  to  listen;  and,  supported  by 
Mailhe,  who  amended  the  original  motion  so  as  to  include  the 
foreign  correspondence  from  May  1,  1789,  he  got  his  motion 
l>assed. 

Whatever  was  the  conscious  motive  of  Brissot  in  assailing 
Delessart,  the  decree  against  the  latter  was  followed  by  an 
entire  change  of  ministry.  The  new  ministry,  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  which  Brissot  had  considerable  influence,^  included 
Dumouriez,  Roland,  and  Claviire,  and  was  afterward  known 
as  the  first  Girondin  ministiy.  It  might  better  be  called  the 
Brissotin  ministry.    With  Dumouries  in  charge  of  foreign 

>  DumonU  Stmwenirg,  87S-80,  giTeo  m  trambled  in  ReeoiUeium»  qf  Min- 
beau.  SlO-lt. 

•  iTonttovr.  MAicfa  15.  ITM.  •  Ibid.  «  See  p. 
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affairs,  Brissot  and  his  friends  had  an  active  ally.  Their  com- 
mon policy  was  to  make  war  upon  Austria,  if  pos^ble  by  an 
alliance  with  other  powers,  but  at  all  events  war  upon  Austria. 
Their  hopes  were  for  an  alliance  with  England  and  PrussiA. 
Indeed,  they  had  already  seciued  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  negotiate  with  England.^  Talleyrand  waa  ao  obvi- 
ously the  most  capable  man  for  the  place  that  the  Girondins, 
in  spite  of  some  prejudice  against  him,  consented  to  his  appoint- 
ment, while  Chauvelin  ^  was  made  nominal  head  of  the  com- 
mission and  Duroveray,'  who  was  in  special  favor  with  the 
Girondins,  was  added  to  the  legation  with  the  title  of  coun- 
sel.^ As  the  price  of  the  aUiance,  Tobago  was  to  be  suggested, 
and  if  that  were  not  sufficiently  alluring,  the  lie  de  France  and 
the  tie  de  Bourbon.   It  was  even  hinted  by  the  enemii^  of  the 
Girondins  that  they  would  not  stop  at  the  surrender  of  fortified 
places,  or  even  at  the  suggestion  of  a  possible  change  of  dynasty 
in  France.^  At  the  same  time  S^gur  and  a  subordinate  agent, 
Jarry,  were  dispatched  to  Berlin  on  a  like  errand.*  This  pio- 
posed  alliance  Brissot  not  only  furthered  through  his  fwfl^yin« 
with  the  ministry,  but  also  supported  in  his  newiqMtper,  noting 
with  approval  Condorcet's  argument  that  France  and  PniSBia 
had  in  common  hatred  of  Austria;  and  France  and  JJlwiglafui, 
the  liberty  of  the  sea.'    Despite  their  efforts,  however,  these 
attempts  at  alliance  came  to  naught. 

1  See  p.  235. 

*  Chauvelin,  Frangois,  Marquis  de  (bom  1766,  died  1818).  Muter  of  tbe 
wardrobe  under  Louis  XVI,  aide-de-camp  of  Rochambeau  in  the  wv  <if  Ike 
American  Revolution.  He  was  imprisoned  during  the  Tenor  and  rdeuedaftff 
Thennidor. 

>  Duroveray,  procureur-ghUral  at  Geneva,  was  banished  in  17M.  Later  ke 
was  one  of  that  group  of  men  attached  to  Mirabeau»  who  helped  him  pnpm 
his  speeches. 

*  Dumont,  Souvenirs,  419HM). 

*  Sorel,  L*  Europe  et  la  rholution  franQoUe,  n,  S86.  Sord  qaotei  Motmi 
PeUenc  d  Le  March,  Lkntwn  de  Due,  See  also  Seconds  annexe  i  Is  Hpiekt  di 
Cotnte  de  Mercy  en  date  du  1^  Janvier,  1792,  probably  from  Pdleac^  in  VtaBfi 
de  Conche,  v,  124-26.  Feuillet  de  Conche*s  work  is,  however,  not  to  be  fawtJ^v 
itly  relied  upon.  See  also  Goetz-Bemstein,  106-07,  and  note. 

*  Goetz-Bemstein,  llS-15. 

^  Pairiote  Fran^,  January  28,  1792. 
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Dumouriez,  meanwhile,  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that 
war  with  Austria  was  inevitable,  and  in  his  negotiations  and  in 
his  instructions  to  the  army  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  it  so. 
On  April  18  and  19,  he  oonmiunicated  to  the  Assembly  the  dis- 
patches of  Noailles,  the  French  minister  at  the  court  of 
Vienna;  ^  and  on  April  20  he  induced  the  king  himself  to  come 
down  to  the  Assembly  and  ask  for  a  declaration  of  war.  In 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  Becquet,  who  made  one  last  attempt  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  Assembly  to  the  perils  into  which  they 
were  so  heedlessly  rushing,  Girondin  influence  prevailed  and 
the  decree  for  war  was  carried  with  but  seven  dissenting 
voices.* 

In  summing  up  this  war  policy  of  Brissot's  two  interesting 
questions  present  themselves:  First,  how  far  was  it  a  Girondin 
policy?  That  is  to  say,  was  Brissot  well  supported?  Were  the 
other  members  of  the  group  as  eager  for  war  as  he?  Second, 
what  were  their  motives  in  adopting  this  poUcy?  Was  it  with 
the  idea  of  overthrowing  the  king  and  establishing  a  republic? 

First,  as  to  the  policy  itself.  Has  the  belligerency  of  the 
Girondins  as  a  whole  been  exaggerated?  Some  of  their  speeches 
certainly  sounded  belligerent  enough  —  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  oratorical  outburst  of  Isnard,  quoted  above,  when  he  de- 
clared that  the  French  people,  having  once  "cast  the  scabbard 
behind  them,  would  sheathe  the  sword  again  only  when  they 
returned  crowned  with  the  laurels  of  victory,"  and  that  if,  in 
spite  of  their  strength  and  courage  they  should  be  vanquished 
in  the  defense  of  liberty,  their  enemies  would  reign  only  over 
corpses;  *  or  Louvet's proposition  that  their  mission  was  to  sur- 
round the  castle  with  bayonets  and  place  the  declaration  of 
rights  in  the  cottage.^  The  point  is  to  know  whether,  when  it 
came  to  tangible  measures,  they  were  as  ready  to  take  drastic 
action.  The  evidence  would  seem  to  show  that  they  were. 
Isnard  certainly  was  eager  enough  in  his  support  of  Brissot's 
demand  that  the  foreign  princes  be  called  to  account  for  harbor- 

1  MomUur,  April  tO.  1791.  >  /M..  April  n,  1791. 

•  See  p.  190.  «  See  p.  tt5. 
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ing  the  hnigris.  He  would  not  only  demand  an  ezplanatioii, 
but  would  proceed  to  make  war  upon  the  SmigrSst  even  tlioii^ 
they  themselves  had  no  intention  of  attacking  France.  That 
their  gathering  on  the  border  was  a  drain  upon  the  tiearaiy 
and  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  country  waa  enough  to  pro- 
voke hostilities.^  On  the  5th  of  January  he  again  argued  vdie- 
mently  for  war»  declaring  that  it  was  indispensable ;  *  and  on  the 
20th  of  January  he  approved  Brissot's  demand  for  an  immedi- 
ate response  from  the  emperor,  but  would  go  even  further  and 
require  the  emperor  to  withdraw  his  troops  and  to  reduce  their 
numbers  in  Belgium  to  that  number  agreed  on  in  the  treaty 
arrangements.'  Louvet,  too,  was  eager  for  rigorous  ineasum 
against  the  hnigrh^  while  Vergniaud,  like  Isnard,  would  go 
even  beyond  Brissot.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  for  more  severe 
measures  than  Brissot  in  regard  to  the  hnigris  in  general,  and 
when  it  concerned  the  action  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  the 
emperor,  he  not  only  upheld  Brissot's  demand  for  an  immediate 
response  in  opposition  to  the  milder  requests  of  the  committee, 
but  had  the  audacity  to  suggest  that  the  emperor  ahoiild 
be  requested  to  forbid  the  white  cockade  in  his  statesp  and 
extradite  such  of  the  SmigrSs  as  were  fugitives  from  joh 
tice.^  Even  Brissot,  in  his  wildest  moments,  hardly  went  ai 
far  as  this. 

Gensonn^  and  Guadet  also  constantly  supported  Biiaot. 
though  they  were  more  moderate  than  he.  Guadet,  for  enm- 
ple,  when  in  December  it  was  a  question  di  taking  immediate 
action  against  the  hnigris^  suggested  that  the  decree  be  pot  off» 
since  the  former  decree  against  the  hnigrSs  gave  them  till  Jan- 
uary 1  to  cease  their  hostile  manifestation;  and  Genaonni, 
while  arguing  that  all  haste  be  made  in  preparing  for  war,  at 
the  same  time  urged  as  a  motive  that  this  was  the  beat  way  to 
secure  peace.'  In  view  also  of  the  speeches  in  favor  of  war  bj 

1  Moniieur,  December  1»  1791.  *  Ihid^  January  OL  17WL 

*  Ibid.,  January  22,  1792.  «  Ibid^  Janiiuy  tO^  17M: 

•  Ibid.,  December  28,  1791. 
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Manuel,^  Roederer,*  Bangal,'  and  Cloots/  it  cannot  be  asserted 
that  there  was  any  lack  of  belligerency  among  the  Girondins 
and  Girondin  sympathizers,  though  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  say 
that  —  with  the  exception  of  Vergniaud,  Louvet,  Isnard,  and 
Brissot  himself  —  their  emphasis  was  not  so  much  on  war  alone, 
as  on  war  as  a  means  of  peace. 

This  matter  of  motive  suggests  the  second  question:  Did  the 
Girondins  hope  by  means  of  the  war  to  overthrow  the  king  and 
to  establish  a  republic?  The  question  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
answer,  for  after  the  republic  was  once  established,  they  were 
naturally  anxious,  in  the  face  of  suspicion  of  royalism,  to  date 
their  republicanism  as  far  back  as  they  possibly  could,  and  to 
claim  that  the  desire  to  overthrow  the  monarchy  and  to  estab- 
lish a  republic  had  long  been  the  impelling  motive  of  their 
policy.  An  assertion  of  Brissot's,  for  example,  that  without  the 
war  France  would  not  be  a  republic,*  appears  at  first  sight  to  be 
significant,  but  this  was  made  September  2£,  1792,  after  the 
war  was  declared  and  the  republic  established,  and  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  when  he  urged  the  war  it  was  with  the 
direct  intention  of  overthrowing  the  monarchy.  What  is  of 
importance  is  whether  the  arguments  which  he  and  the  other 
Girondins  advanced  before  the  war  was  declared,  were  at  all  of 
this  character. 

'  Manuel,  Pierre  Louis  (Iwm  1751).  He  wm  a  member  of  the  municipAlitjr, 
an  orator  ol  the  Jacobini,  an  aiiminiitnitor  of  police,  proeunur  ol  the  Cocununcb 
and  member  of  the  Convention.  Ue  wac  guillotined  in  17BS. 

*  Roederer,  Le  Comte  Pierre  Louia.  He  waa  a  member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  and  proeurwttr  tyndie  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine.  On  the  SOth 
of  June.  17M,  he  warned  the  Assembly  of  the  approadi  of  the  mob,  and  on  the 
10th  of  August  protected  the  royal  family.  After  the  Slst  of  May.  1709,  he 
retired,  only  to  appear  after  Thermidor.  He  died  in  1835. 

*  See  p.  Kl. 

<  Cloots,  Jean  Baptiste  dn  Val-de-Grice.  called  Anacharss.  He  was  bofB 
in  1755  near  Ckves,  but  made  France  his  adopted  country.  Before  1780  he 
journeyed  about  Europe  proclaiming  philanthropic  principles  and  called  him* 
self  the  "orator  of  the  human  race.**  Made  a  French  dtiaen  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  he  was  elected  to  the  Coovention,  where  he  continued  to  preach  his 
propaganda  of  a  universal  republic.  He  was  goiUotiDed  with  the  H^bartasts  in 
1704. 

*  PatrioU  FranfoU,  September  tt,  ITOt. 
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They  were  certainly  accused  at  this  time  oi  republicaiiisiii, 
and  considering  the  connection  of  Brissot,  the  leader  of  the  war 
party,  with  the  republican  movement  of  the  summer  heloit, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  This  accusation  Brissot  denied,  and 
in  his  speech  before  the  Jacobins  on  December  16  dedaied  that 
republicanism  was  only  a  chimera  brought  out  by  the  modef^ 
ates  to  frighten  worthy  patriots,  while  the  PairiaU  FrangaU  of 
December  6  published  an  article  by  Condoroet,  which  asserted 
that  such  calunmies  were  reiterated  by  newspapers  in  the  pij 
of  the  ministers.  At  the  same  time,  Condorcet  plainly  showed 
at  least  republican  tendencies.   '*A  true  republican,**  he  de> 
clared,  "knew  how  to  await  under  a  constitutional  monar4j 
the  slow  and  sure  effects  of  reason."  ''Every  one  who  reflects," 
asserted  a  third  member  of  the  war  faction,  ''knows  that  it  if 
by  no  means  to  establish  in  all  completeness  the  old  regime  nor 
on  the  other  hand  to  establish  a  republican  government  thit 
we  are  ready  to  fight.*'  It  is  simply  a  question  whether  consti- 
tutional equality  shall  or  shall  not  be  established  in  France.' 

This,  indeed,  was  the  motive  most  frequently  adduced  for  the 
war  —  that  France  might  preserve  the  liberty  already  woo.' 
What  business,  it  was  asked,  had  the  emperor  to  interfere  is 
the  internal  affairs  of  France?'  Such  interference  was  not  to  be 
tolerated.  The  country  must  rise  in  self-defense.^  *'Itisneeei' 
sary,  then,"  declared  Brissot  on  January  17,  1792,  ''to  go 
straight  to  the  point  and  say  to  the  emperor:  'It  is  our  consti- 
tution which  you  regard  with  horror,  it  is  this  ^diich  you  want 
to  destroy.  Either  give  up  the  idea  or  prepare  for  war.*'**  It 
is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  it  was  the  constitutiim  as 
embodying  opposition  to  the  old  regime,  rather  than  as  a  per- 
fect and  final  form  of  government,  that  Brissot  was  ready  to 
defend  so  valiantly.  For,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  woridiig 
with  all  hb  might  to  stir  up  foreign  war  in  defense  of  the  con- 
stitution, he  was  vigorously  criticizing  the  party  within  the 

1  Moniteur,  January  6.  1792.  *  Ibid,,  December  80,  1701. 

*  Ibid.,  January  19,  1792.  «  PatnoU  FranfoU.  December  18^  llfl. 

*  Moniteur,  January  19, 1792. 
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country  which  stood  for  ''the  constitution,  the  whole  constitu- 
tion, and  nothing  but  the  constitution."  ^  He  was  not  prepared, 
however,  to  go  further  and  actually  assail  it  as  a  whole. 

What  the  Girondins  did  do  was  to  assail  the  working  of  the 
constitution,  as  far  as  it  concerned  the  executive  power,  and  to 
pursue  with  constancy  and  determination  the  king's  ministers. 
*'The  organization  of  the  executive  power,"  declared  an  article 
in  the  Pairioie  Frangais  of  November  14,  1791,  ''is  the  cause 
of  all  the  disorders  which  affect  the  realm.  The  audacity  of 
the  seditious  priests,  the  inertia  of  the  courts,  the  apathy  of  the 
administrative  corps,  the  insolent  pretensions  of  the  colonists, 
the  malevolence  of  foreign  powers,  the  twitchings,  the  convul- 
sions, the  agonies  of  the  body  poUtic,  all  these  disasters  are  the 
necessary  result  of  the  criminal  struggle  of  the  executive  power 
against  the  general  will."*  And  on  March  6,  1792,  Isnard 
declared  that  the  powerlessness  of  the  executive  was  simply  the 
result  of  its  ill-will,  and  demanded  an  inquiry  as  to  whether 
the  ministers  had  done  all  that  they  ought  to  have  done,  all 
that  they  could  have  done,  for  the  execution  of  the  law.* 

Nor  did  the  Girondins  stop  with  the  king's  ministers.  Hav- 
ing attacked  them,  they  proceeded  with  all  their  might  to  dis- 
credit the  king  himself.  Brissot  had  declared,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, apropos  of  Louis's  note  to  the  Elector  of  Treves,  that 
the  king  did  not  understand  his  constitutional  position  when  he 
wrote  that  he  would  regard  him  as  an  enemy,  instead  of  saying 
that  the  nation  would  so  regard  him.^  Brissot's  severe  denun- 
ciation of  the  king  for  having  vetoed  the  decree  against  the 
hnigrh  will  also  be  remembered.*  But  not  only  had  the  king 
opposed  the  formal  decree  against  the  hnigrh^  declared  the 
Girondins,  he  was  actually  protecting  them,  he  had  not  taken 
prompt  steps  against  their  assembled  hordes,  and  when  he  had 
acted  he  had  not  been  in  earnest;  moreover,  the  SmigrSs  knew 
it  and  were  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  they  might  go 
to  any  length,  assured  that  whatever  steps  the  nation  might 

>  PatrioU  Fran^,  I>ecaiiber  18, 1791.        *  /M^  Novembtf  li.  1791. 
*  Ibid.,  MATch  7.  1702.  «  See  p.  t86.  •  See  p.  »0. 
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take  against  them  would  be  nullified  by  the  king.^  The  center 
of  the  counter-revolution  was  obviously  among  these  hm^ 
gatherings  on  the  frontier,  and  the  way  to  strike  down  the 
counter-revolution  at  a  single  blow  was  to  make  war  on  the 
6migr6s.*  The  king  might  say  that  he  wanted  war,  but  sodi 
assertions  were  all  pretense.'  But  whether  he  wanted  it  ornot 
it  should  be  declared.  Whereat  it  was  naturally  retorted  that 
there  was  certainly  great  risk  in  making  war  undor  a  king  who 
was  really  not  in  sympathy  with  it,  and  the  danger  was  sug- 
gested that  he  might  thus  secure  the  opportunity  of  winning 
the  army  to  his  cause.  At  this  danger  Brissot  scouted.  Tliere 
was  not  the  slightest  risk,  he  asserted,  that  a  suooessful  mff 
would  see  the  king  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  arizing  his 
ancient  crown.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Brissot*! 
assurance  that  such  a  thing  could  not  happen  was  baaed,  not 
on  the  virtue  of  the  king,  but  on  the  incorruptibility  of  the 
soldiers.  In  fact,  Brissot  declared  on  one  occasion  that  tretm 
was  really  to  be  desired  as  a  means  of  getting  lid  ci  the  poisoo.' 
The  above  remark  was  not  made  in  inunediate  connection  with 
the  king,  but  as  Brissot  had  in  previous  utterances  declared  him 
to  be  hand  in  glove  with  the  hnigris^  and  the  center  of  the 
counter-revolution,  he  evidently  believed  him  capable  of  tret- 
son.  And  when  war  was  finally  declared,  he  asserted  that  H 
alone  would  show  who  were  the  friends  and  who  were  the  en^ 
mies  of  the  Revolution,  strengthen  liberty,  and  initn^k  the 
perfidy  of  the  court.* 

The  above  criticism  does  not  prove  a  deliberate  plan  to  ovtf* 
throw  monarchy  and  establish  a  republic;  it  does  show,  how- 
ever, that  the  Girondins  did  not  hesitate  before  the  possibility 
of  such  a  result;  that  they  had  no  abiding  devotion  to  the 
constitution;  and  that  if  th^  were  not  ready  to  overthrow 
the  monarchy,  they  were  at  least  willing  to  go  to  the  farthest 

1  Pairioie  Francis,  November  16  and  81, 1701;  Januaiy  8^  ITM;  Mvmktm, 

December  30,  1791. 

*  Patriate  FrangaU,  December  80,  1791. 

'  Speech  of  Brissot  at  the  Jacobin  Club,  Januaiy  80^  17M. 

*  Briaaot's  speech  of  December  SO,  1701.  *  Diiiiia%  ffoMwi'ii,  41i 
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extent  in  discrediting  it.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  after  getting 
control  of  the  ministry,  th^  had  less  to  say  about  the  inef- 
ficiency of  the  executive,  though  this  may  be  accounted  for  in 
part  by  the  fact  that  they  were  not  making  so  many  speeches, 
but  devoting  themselves  more  to  active  preparation  for  war. 

That  Brissot  himself  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  the  final 
debate  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  war  was  in  a  large  meas- 
ure his  work.  He  had  written  and  argued  and  toiled  in  its  be- 
half, and  he  could  justly  look  upon  it  as  the  fulfillment  of  his 
efforts  as  leader  of  the  war  party.  It  was  to  him  "a  war  of  the 
human  race  against  its  oppressors  . .  .  the  most  just,  the  most 
glorious  war  that  had  ever  been  known."  ^  He  little  dreamed 
that  he  had  precipitated  a  conflict  that  was  to  drench  all  Eu- 
rope with  blood  and  leave  France  with  narrowed  boundaries 
and  exhausted  in  strength  and  resources.  In  one  sense  it  was, 
as  he  regarded  it,  the  crowning  point  of  his  diplomatic  career, 
but  in  its  advocacy  he  had  shown  himself,  both  as  an  editor 
and  as  a  legislator,  impractical,  extreme,  and  undiplomatic, 
and  had  helped  to  bring  about  conditions  which  were  later  to 
cause  his  own  downfall. 

1  PatrioU  Fran^aif.  April  il,  17M.  Dumont,  8ouwemr$,  411.  Mjn:  *'Brutoi 
Hait  it  riaUni  queje  lui  ai  eniendu  pn>po$er  ds  dSffui$er  qudquss  midaU  en  Aoai- 
lan»  ttutriehiens,  et  ds  leur  fairt  Jaire  une  oMaquB  noehime  ntr  quelqusi  ffiUaget 
fnmfais;  d  cdU  fUfweUe,  onauraiifaUwtsmciionhrAtsembUeUgisiaHwe^tion 
auraiiemportidundsertideffMemCenikouiiaiwis,  8%i$n*eHa9aiipa$SUUwwinm 
j$fuU  cfoiraii  pat." 


CHAPTER  X 

BRISSOT  AS  A  MEMBTnt  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASBEIfBLT 

Pabt  n 

His  Interests  and  Infiuenee 

The  period  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  is  notable  in  the 
history  of  the  French  Revolution  for  two  things:  the  beginning 
of  a  momentous  foreign  war  and  for  what  was  in  a  large  part 
the  outcome  of  that  war  —  the  overthrow  of  the  monmitl^. 
The  work,  however,  which  the  Assembly  was  called  into  being 
to  do,  was  simply  to  legislate  for  France,  not  to  change  its  gov- 
ernment. Indeed,  any  constitutional  change  whatever  wai 
declared  to  be  strictiy  outside  its  province.  But  despite  the 
formal  agreement  of  all  parties  to  accept  the  constitution,  tbcie 
were  many  who,  while  throwing  themsdves  heartily  into  tlie 
legislative  work  of  the  Assembly,  were  not  at  all  di^XMed  to 
regard  the  constitutional  monarchy  as  final,  and  who  came 
to  work  more  or  less  consistentiy  for  its  overthrow,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  democratic  republic.  Prominent  among  thii 
number  was  Brissot.  A  study,  then,  of  his  activities  during  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  aside  from  his  leadership  of  the  war 
party,  involves  a  consideration  of  his  participation  in  the  ooo- 
stitutional  legislation  of  the  Assembly  and  also  in  the  de8t^l^ 
tion  of  the  monarchy.  The  Assembly  had  no  sooner  met  than 
it  was  called  upon  to  wrestie  with  knotty  problems.  Ncgroei 
and  mulattoes  were  in  revolt,  the  finances  were  disordered,  and 
large  numbers  of  priests  were  in  a  state  of  defiance  and  rebel- 
lion. The  treatment  of  the  negroes  and  mulattoes,  togetbtf 
with  the  heated  controversy  concerning  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  over  the  colonies,  has  already  been  cod- 
sidered  in  connection  with  Brissot*s  woric  as  a  humanitariaD. 
It  remains  to  consider  his  attitude  toward  the  other  piobkiDi* 
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The  financial  problem,  unlike  the  colonial  question,  teas 
clearly  within  the  province  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  existing 
situation  demanded  that  immediate  attention  be  given  to  it. 
The  assignats  already  issued  had  depreciated  in  value,  the 
sale  of  church  lands  had  not  produced  the  amount  confidently 
expected,  and  the  government  was  in  dire  straits  for  the  where- 
withal to  pay  its  debts  and  even  to  cany  on  the  administration. 
Another  issue  of  assignats  was  therefore  proposed.  This  pro- 
position Brissot  did  not  support  with  his  former  zeal,  and  the 
Patriote  FrangaiSf  while  protesting  beUef  in  the  principle  in- 
volved, urged  that  it  be  not  carried  too  far  in  practice.  On 
November  8,  Brissot  made  a  speech  before  the  National  As- 
sembly, of  note  on  account  both  of  its  growing  spirit  of  caution 
and  of  its  democratic  tendency.  It  would  be  most  imprudent, 
he  declared,  for  the  government  to  plunge  into  further  issues 
before  ascertaining,  on  the  one  hand,  the  amount  of  the  existing 
debt,  and  on  the  other,  the  value  of  the  national  property,  on 
the  security  of  which  the  assignats  were  issued.  The  govern- 
ment, he  continued,  should  take  into  consideration  the  needs  of 
different  classes  of  its  creditors,  and  give  the  preference  to  the 
claims  arising  from  the  smaller  and  less  important  of  the  sup- 
pressed oflSces  and  privileges,  such  as  would  come  in  general 
from  the  artisan  class.  As  a  further  means  of  aiding  the  poor, 
be  asked  that  the  new  issue  include  assignats  of  small  denom- 
inations.^ In  the  latter  contention  he  was  successful,  as  the 
value  of  the  small  assignats  to  the  rich  as  well  as  to  the  poor 
was  generally  evident,  but  his  plan  for  the  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  all  payments  over  the  sum  of  three  thousand  francs  was 
voted  down,* 

While  struggling  with  financial  diflSculties,  the  Assembly  had 
also  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  non-juring  priests.  This 
refusal  to  take  the  oath  to  the  dvil  constitution  was  regarded 

1  DucouTi  f%tr  la  nSeeMiU  dt  tut^ndrt  wutmtnUmhmeni  U  paiewuni  de$  /tigvi- 
datians  au-<Us9Ui  d$  3,000  l^  awami  Hmttkn  ds  naupeaux  asngnais  d  mr  l§9 
finances  en  ginhal^  prtmomoi  A  tAsmw^bUe  naiiomaU  dam*  la  sSamm  dm  H  nth 
wemhre,  1791. 

*  See  Gomel,  Bidoir§  JImtmeikw  d§  la  Ufitlatm,  h  9^9T, 
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as  seditious,  and  a  law  was  therefore  proposed,  the  puipose  d 
which  was  to  throw  upon  them  the  reqxniflibilily  for  any  dis- 
turbance arising  from  the  discussion  of  religious  questioos.  In 
the  debates  on  this  law,  Brissot  took  an  active  and  able  part. 
The  larger  question  of  liberty  of  the  press  was  invblved,  he 
maintained,  and  there  was  grave  danger  that  in  trying  to  re- 
strain the  seditious  priests,  they  restrict  freedom  in  general.  To 
denounce,  for  instance,  a  priest  for  having  **  disturbed  the  pub- 
lic order"  was  to  check  legitimate  criticism  and  to  open  the  way 
to  serious  limitations  of  freedom.  Only  for  having  e]q>re8s^ 
provoked  disobedience  to  the  laws  could  a  man  be  just^  hdd 
accountable.   Brissot  also  objected  to  the  further  provuBOH. 
that,  if  the  actions,  speeches,  or  writings  of  an  eedeaiastic  gave 
rise  to  murder,  fire,  or  pillage,  he  could  be  prosecuted.  Sudi 
prosecution  was  justified,  he  contended,  only  if  an  imnifttfiat* 
connection  could  be  traced.   In  taking  this  stand,  Brissot  ^ 
pears  to  have  been  moved  only  by  a  desire  for  l^gal  ju8tioe,iiot 
by  any  sympathy  for  the  non-juring  priests,  as  audi.  Tk 
Patriote  Frangais  was  most  rigorous  in  its  attitude  toward  theo, 
and  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  Brissot's  newq)apcr, 
although  for  the  time  being  not  under  his  inmiediate  directioiu 
continued  to  represent  his  views. 

Thus,  on  November  15,  the  Patriate  FrangaU  oofaanoM 
Isnard's  argument  for  the  banishment  of  the  priests  and  on  the 
SOth  of  November  heartily  approved  of  the  decree  just  pasRl 
compelling  the  priests  to  take  the  oath  immediatdy  or  ran  tk 
risk  of  expulsion  from  the  department  in  which  thcgr  tro* 
resident.  In  taking  this  stand  the  paper  was  arguing  on  tk 
assumption  that  the  one  important  thing  was  to  secure  peace 
to  the  state  and  success  to  the  Revolution,  and  that  the  rdt 
gious  scruples  of  the  non-juring  priests  were  only  a  pretext  ua- 
worthy  of  consideration.  "The  troubles  to  which  the  seditioni 
priests  made  France  a  prey,*'  the  Patriote  FranQoie  dedared. 
'*are  not  religious  troubles,  th^  are  civil  dissensions.  It  ii 
not  a  question  of  quarreling  over  dogma  or  even  theology. .  •  • 
We  have  adopted  unity  of  government;  they  (the  non-juiisg 
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priests)  admit  the  existence  of  two  authorities,  we  detest  that 
division;  we  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the  people;  they 
prostrate  themselves  before  a  higher  sovereign/'  ^  But  what- 
ever the  legislators  and  the  press  might  say  to  the  contrary, 
it  was  a  matter  both  of  religion  and  theology,  and  the  demand 
of  allegiance  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  was  a  blow 
at  the  heart  of  the  orthodox  Catholic  and  a  riding  rough-shod 
over  the  cherished  beliefs  of  centuries. 

Besides  his  direct  influence  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly, 
Brissot  soon  had  the  opportunity  to  exercise  an  indirect,  but 
none  the  less  important,  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  Rev- 
olution through  the  Girondin  ministiy.  As  has  been  seen,  he, 
in  company  with  the  other  Girondins,  had  disapproved  most 
cordially  of  Narbonne,  not  so  much  because  of  his  war  policy 
as  because  he  had  stolen  their  powder;  and,  by  their  constant 
criticism  of  his  ministry,  in  which  the  Patriate  Francois  was 
especially  outspoken,  had  hastened  his  downfall.  Brissot*8 
precipitate  attack  on  Delessart  had  further  cleared  the  way, 
and,  moreover,  its  success  revealed  the  extent  of  the  Girondin 
influence.  As  Dumont  says,  th^  were  considered  all  powerful,' 
and  the  king,  perhaps  because  he  feared  their  power  and  saw 
no  other  way  to  help  himself,  called  them  to  office.* 

Not  only  in  bringing  about  the  i^pointment  of  a  new  minis- 
try, but  also  in  determining  its  personnel  the  leading  Girondins 
had  considerable  influence,  for  the  king,  having  called  De  G  raves 
to  Narbonne's  place  as  minister  of  war,  invited  him  to  complete 
the  ministry  and  De  Graves  turned  to  the  party  for  advice.^ 
Advice  was  precisely  what  they  were  delighted  to  give,  and 
there  was  much  running  about  and  excited  consultation.  They 
were  accustomed  to  meet  frequently  at  the  apartments  of 
Vergniaud  at  political  dinners,  and  it  was  there  that  the  dis- 

1  Patriate  FnmQaU,  December  88,  1791. 

*  Dumont,  Sourtnirs,  SSI. 

*  **  About  tbe  time  that  the  kinff  began  to  DCfDtaaie  with  the  leaden  of  the 
Gironde  an  acute  obeerver  DoUoed  that  Brinoi*s  PatnoU  FrmmQoU  adopted 
a  ipore  kindly  tone  in  speaking  of  the  queen."  Clepham,  181. 

*  Dumoot,  Sou9emr$t  881. 
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cussion  centered.  In  all  of  this  discussion  Brissot  was  espedBBj 
active.  That  his  influence  was  regarded  as  inoiportaiit  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  his  advice  was  sought  directly  by  De  GnTcs 
and  that  to  him  was  attributed  Dumouriez's  appointment.^  It 
is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  this  assertion  was  made  a  yeir 
later  at  the  height  of  the  attack  of  the  Mountain  cm  the  Giion- 
dins,  when  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  former  to  make  the 
Girondins  responsible  for  Dumouriez's  treason.    Under  sodi 
circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Brissot  denied 
that  he  had  had  any  part  in  making  Dumouries  minister.  Tlie 
fact  remains,  however,  that  they  were  dosdy  in  sympathy,  on 
account  of  their  common  enthusiasm  for  war  with  Austria,  and 
that  Brissot  in  the  Pairiote  Frangcda  spoke  with  enthuaasm  d 
his  appointment.  A  special  obligation  existed  on  Brissot*8  part 
toward  Dumouriez  if  it  is  true,  as  reported,  that  it  was  on  in- 
formation  furnished  by  Dumouriez  that  Brissot  fomided  bii 
report  against  Delessart.* 

Whatever  may  be  Brissot's  share  of  responsibility  for  Du- 
mouriez, it  is  significant  that  two  at  least  of  the  new  minislas 
were  Brissot *s  close  personal  friends  —  Clavidre  and  Bohni 
His  long-standing  friendship  with  Clavidre,  their  coUabontioi 
with  Mirabeau,  their  association  in  the  production  of  wotfaoi 
America,  and  in  the  editorship  of  the  Chrontque  du  MoUf  liai 
given  Brissot  a  high  idea  of  the  talents  of  Clavidie  and  ap^ 
cially  of  his  ability  as  a  financier,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  k 
used  all  his  influence  in  his  behalf.'  He  had  also  been  on  tcrmi 
of  intimacy  with  the  Rolands  and  was  one  of  the  most  frequeit 
visitors  at  Madame  Roland's  salon.  It  does  not  appear,  hov- 
ever,  that  the  first  mention  of  Roland  for  minister  of  the  iaterior 
was  due  to  Brissot.  It  was  suggested  at  one  of  the  dinnen  at 
Vergniaud's  by  some  one  else  —  Madame  Roland  hersdf  ap 

»  Mmiieur,  April  6.  1798. 

'  Masson,  Le  DSpartemeni  ie»  affaires  Hranghti^  140. 

*  On  the  22d  of  March,  1792,  before  the  list  of  ndnisten  was  «»»*««m^ 
Brissot  took  occasion  in  the  PairioU  Frangait  to  refer  to  ClaTiftte  ■■  m  pffM 
already  talked  of  for  the  position  of  minister  ol  finance,  and  two  dtj*  bW 
loudly  praised  hb  nomination. 
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she  does  not  know  by  whom.  ^  But  whoever  made  the  first  sugges- 
tion, it  was  Brissot  who  took  up  the  matter  with  enthusiasm 
and  who,  on  the  £lst  of  March,  presented  himself  at  the  home 
of  the  Rolands  with  a  definite  proposition.  It  is  perhaps  signi- 
ficant of  the  influence  of  Madame  Roland  that  Brissot  made  his 
proposition  to  her  rather  than  to  Monsieur  Roland  himself. 
At  all  events  Madame  Roland  replied,  with  becoming  modesty, 
that  while  Roland  appreciated  the  difficulties  and  even  the 
dangers  of  the  task,  he  felt  that  his  zeal  was  equal  to  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  that  at  least  they  would  consider  the  matter. 
The  next  day  Roland  definitely  accepted  the  position  of  min- 
ister of  the  interior.*  This  position,  according  to  Brissot,  was 
especially  delicate  and  difficult;  it  was,  therefore,  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  the  friends  of  liberty  to  see  it  confided  to  firm 
and  pure  hands.'  Brissot's  confidence  was  not  altogether 
shared  by  the  critics  of  the  Girondins,  especially  as  Roland  was 
a  comparativdy  unknown  man  and  Brissot's  influence  over 
him  was  evidently  feared.  Brissot  himself,  in  announcing  the 
new  ministry  in  the  Patriate  Francois  of  the  20th  of  November, 
had  felt  obliged  to  explain  who  Roland  was. 

Not  content  with  having  established  their  own  adherents  in 
the  ministry,  the  Girondins  wanted  to  oust  De  Graves.  Their 
choice  of  a  substitute,  according  to  Dumont,  who  was  con- 
sulted by  Brissot  on  the  subject,  was  Du  Chastellet.  Such  a 
choice,  as  Dumont  points  out,  showed  a  supreme  lack  of  deli- 
cacy, as  it  involved  placing  among  the  king's  respcmsible  ad- 
visers a  man  who  had  signed  the  first  proclamation  in  favor  of 
a  republic.^  The  unfitness  of  Du  Chastellet  seems  to  have  been 
generally  recognized  and  the  plan  fell  through. 

1  Madame  Rolmiid.  JT^MOtrM.  I.  87.  843.  See  tbo  Penond  in  Uitni  i§ 
Madame  Roland,  n,  906. 

>  Madrnme  RoUnd.  Mimoirm,  u  67HI8. 

•  '^Brissoi  oUena  fm§  U  dSfortmmi  ds  tvnUritm  Had  U  fhu  dSHeai  «l  U 
plus  ekargi  dans  ls»  circom§lame$§  M  gu$  e'HaU  urn  ffjmt  d^§9fni  fowr  U»  mmu 
dsUliberUqutdMUwrncot^hdM  mams  fowm M  fm9$:*  MMkaeBolud. 
Mhnaires,  i.  iSl. 

«  Dumont,  Soummirt.  985. 
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Its  failure  did  not  deter  Brissot,  however,  from  attemptiiig 
to  exercise  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  new  ministiy.  He 
seems  first  to  have  undertaken  to  assist  Dumouriez  in  relmii- 
ing  the  foreign  office,  and  to  have  egged  him  on  to  the  disnii»- 
salof  several  of  the  heads  of  depMirtments.  Oneof  thedismiased 
men,  Hennin,  afterward  wrote  with  great  bitterness  of  Biia8ot*s 
influence  in  this  matter,  charging  that  it  was  due  to  him  that 
a  conunission  was  appointed  to  examine  their  pi^iers  with  the 
hope  of  finding  something  reprehensible;  and  that  Brissot  WM 
moved  thereto,  not  by  zeal  for  official  purity,  but  by  an  unholy 
desire  to  get  vacant  places  at  his  disposal.^  He  had  a  part, 
moreover,  as  has  been  seen,  in  the  appointment  of  the  apedal 
embassy,  sent  to  seciue  English  alliance  —  being  responsible 
especially  for  getting  Duroveray  attached  to  the  embany.*  In 
one  instance,  at  least,  his  zeal  outran  his  discretion,  when  he 
tried  to  persuade  Dumouriez  to  give  a  diplomatic  appointment 
to  Robert.  Robert,  Brissot  urged,  was  a  true  friend  of  the 
Revolution,  and  an  ardent  patriot.  To  this  Dumonriei  re- 
plied that  Robert  was  unsuited  for  the  position,  because  of  hA 
of  dignity  in  personal  appearance.  To  use  Dumouries'a  own 
language,  he  was  as  broad  as  he  was  high,  and  he  (Dumomief ) 
would  not  disgrace  himself  by  sending  anywhere  such  a  littk 
runt.  To  this  objection  Brissot  could  only  reiterate  that 
''Robert  had  an  excellent  honest  heart,''  but  when  Dumonriei 
told  him  that  what  Robert  aimed  at  was  the  ambasaadordup 
to  Constantinople,  he  owned  that  he  had  not  realised  the  extcst 
of  Robert's  pretensions  and  admitted  that  Dumouiiei  mi 
right  in  his  refusal.  Through  this  incident  Brissot  learned  Boatt^ 
thing  of  the  trials  of  a  man  thought  to  possess  influenc^f  for  he 
had  to  face  an  attack  from  Robert,  who  charged  him  with  bad 
faith  in  failing  to  keep  a  promise  of  assbtanoe.* 

In  another  important  instance  Brissot  and  hia  friends  at- 

1  Mamon,  Le  Dfpartemml  des  ajfaiftM  Hranghet  penitmi  la  fHaimlim^  M 
where  the  compUint  of  Hennin  to  the  ministry  dated  ath  Tlieniiidor,  ynr  V, 
is  quote<i.  The  length  of  time  that  elapsed  may  affect  the  ▼alidhgr  of  tk 
testimony*. 

*  See  pp.  235,  t50,  *  Madame  Rolaiid,  MHwk$9,  u,  ITt-IS. 
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tempted  to  dictate  to  Dumouries.  This  was  in  demanding  the 
dismissal  of  Bonne-Carr^,  whom  Dmnouriez  had  established 
as  chief  director  in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.  Reports 
had  been  spread  abroad  conoeming  a  large  sum  of  money,  of 
which  Bonne-Carr^re  was  in  possession,  and  which  pointed  to 
corruption  in  his  office.  On  the  basis  of  this  report  Gensonn^, 
Roland,  and  Brissot  tried  to  induce  Dumouriez  to  dismiss 
Bonne-Carr^re,  on  the  ground  that  the  entire  ministry  would 
suffer  in  reputation.  But  Dumouriez  was  obstinate,  and  not 
only  refused,  but  also  seemed  to  have  taken  lasting  offense  at 
such  interference.^ 

Over  Roland  the  Girondin  influence  was  greater  and  more 
lasting.  In  the  case  of  Brissot,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been 
not  mere  influence  but  actual  dictation.  That  he  was  recog- 
nized as  a  power  behind  the  ministry  as  a  whole,  there  is  no 
doubt.  Peltier  says  Brissot  reigned  for  three  months,'  and  ac- 
cording to  Dumont  he  enjoyed  so  great  an  influence  that  it 
turned  his  head;  "he  no  longer  spoke  but  in  oracles,  and  could 
not  bear  contradiction.*'  • 

The  responsibility  which  Brissot  felt  for  the  government, 
especially  after  the  war  had  begun,  also  affected  his  policy. 
EUs  attitude  on  the  subject  of  discipline  in  the  army,  for  ex- 
ample, was  entirely  changed.  Not  many  months  before,  he  had 
declared  that  a  thorough  gradation  in  rank  was  unnecessary, 
that  much  discipline  was  superfluous,  and  that  imder  certain 
conditions  soldiers  might  even  argue  with  their  superiors.^  But 
now,  when  the  subject' was  discussed  he  apcke  after  an  entirely 
different  fashion.  "What,**  he  asked,  "is  the  first  means  by 
which  liberty  can  be  made  to  triumph  over  the  coalition  of 
slaves  armed  against  it?  It  is  discipline.  What  is  the  second 
means?  It  is  discipline.  What  is  the  third?  It  is  discipline.*'^ 
Again,  when  the  subject  of  providing  for  war  expenses  was  dis- 
cussed, he  gave  his  cordial  support  to  Vergniaud  in  favor  of  a 

>  Madame  Roland.  Mhmoins,  u  MT-IB. 

s  PdtMT,  Hutotff  du  10  ao4t,  u  6S.  •  DlBBOOt.  SoMmtrt.  404. 

«  PairioU  FranfoU,  April  tt;  1701.  8m|^  IM        •  /W.,  June  8, 170S. 
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the  opposite  side,  on  this  occasion  not  for  being  too  revolu- 
tionary, but  for  not  being  revolutionary  enough.  In  the  isBoe 
of  March  13  of  the  Journal  de  Paris  a  writer  who  signed  Urn- 
self  "F.  D.  F.**  alleged  that  Brissot  in  an  essay  crowned  bj 
the  Academy  of  Chalons,  in  1780,  had  shown  liit¥i»*lf  to  be  the 
toady  of  the  ministry,  the  apologist  of  the  police,  the  friend  of 
kings  in  general,  and  of  Louis  XVI  in  particular,  and  above 
all,  the  enemy  of  revolution.  These  allegations  Brissot  promptiy 
and  hotly  denied,  at  the  same  time  defying  the  writer  to  sign 
his  name  and  to  furnish  proof  of  his  insinuations  that  he  had 
been  in  the  service  of  the  police.^  In  response  the  writer,  who 
proved  to  be  Pange,'  accepted  the  defiance,  at  least  to  the  a- 
tent  of  repeating  his  accusations  over  his  signature; '  and  whes 
Brissot  again  demanded  proofs  that  he  had  been  in  the  serrioe 
of  the  police,^  he  only  answered  by  inquiring  why  Brissot  m 
so  violent  about  mere  insinuations,  thereby  hiiYii^lf  insinuating 
that  Brissot  must  have  a  guilty  conscience  in  seeing  accusatioB 
where  none  was  actually  made.*  At  all  events,  Pange  seems  to 
have  offered  no  proof,  and  the  matter  was  apparently  droi^ied. 
The  success  of  the  Girondins  in  bringing  on  the  war  gare  t 
new  turn  to  the  accusations  against  Brissot.  They  ceased  to 
concern  themselves  with  the  utterances  of  his  youth  and  turned 
upon  his  present  policy  and  purpose.  It  was  charged  that  be 
was  sold  to  the  court,  and  was  working  for  war  in  order  to  sup- 
port royalty  *  and  establish  a  protectorate.  ^The  latter  Aatgt 
was  made  with  great  force  at  the  Jacobin  Club  by  Robespienc 
and  Merlin  of  Thionville,  who  seissed  the  moment  of  the  vidoiy 
of  the  war  party  for  impugning  their  motives.  The  GiiondiDii 
they  declared,  were  using  their  influence  over  the  court  and 
the  ministry  as  false  patriots  and  had  formed  a  conqiiracy. 
A^itli  the  aid  of   Lafayette  and  Narbonne,  to  overturn  the 

*  Patriote  Francis,  March  IS,  179ft. 

*  Pange,  Marie  Frangois  Denis  Thomas  de  (bom  17S4:  died  1796),  b^ 
longcil  to  an  old  family  connected  with  the  ■dminishmtion  of  the  Umim^—  He 
collahorati^l  in  the  publication  of  various  newspapers  during  the  Befulitfius. 

'  Journal  de  Pant,  March  18,  179ft.      «  Patrioie  FfttHpoM.  Maich  90,  17H 

*  Journal  de  Paris,  March  ft5,  179ft.     •  L'Ami  du  PmpU,  A|iril  Mw  ITU 
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monarchy  and  establish  themsdves  in  power.  Th^  were  base 
intriguers,  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  the  people.  The  precise 
object  of  their  endeavors  varied  with  circumstances,  but  the 
public  might  rest  assured  of  one  thing,  it  was  only  for  their 
own  interest  that  they  were  working.^ 

These  accusations  Brissot  answered  as  follows.  It  could  not 
be  alleged  against  him,  he  began,  that  he  had  not  been  true  to 
the  cause  of  the  people  because  he  had  not  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Jacobin  Club  with  regularity.  His  absence  was  due 
to  precisely  the  contrary  reason,  because  he  had  been  true  to 
the  cause  of  the  people  and  as  their  representative  had  been 
doing  his  duty  at  the  Legislative  Assembly,  where  night  ses- 
sions prevented  his  attendance  at  the  Jacobin  Club.  More- 
over, he  had  never  ceased  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  people  and 
to  attack  their  enemies  in  his  newspaper.  Then,  turning  to  the 
specific  points  of  attack,  he  disavowed  the  great  influence  which 
had  been  attributed  to  him  in  the  formation  and  direction  of 
the  ministry,  but  at  the  same  time  stoutly  maintained  that  it 
was  a  patriotic  ministry,  in  whose  guidance  he  would  be  proud 
to  have  a  part.  At  this  point  he  was  interrupted  by  Des- 
moulins  who  by  calls  of  **Coquinr*  **CoquinI**  precipitated 
a  scene  of  great  disorder.  When  the  semblance  of  order  was 
finally  restored,  Brissot  continued  his  defense.  He  denied  that 
he  was  striving  to  overturn  royalty  and  to  establish  a  pro- 
tectorate, repudiated  any  intimacy  either  with  Lafayette  or 
Narbonne,  declared  that  he  had  not  even  seen  Lafayette 
since  the  2Sd  of  June,  1791,  and  that  if  they  were  looking  for  a 
new  Cromwell,  they  would  not  select  him  in  a  man  of  so  little 
character  as  Lafayette*  Such  accusations  should  be  signed 
and  backed  up  with  proofs.  Then,  turning  to  the  charge 
against  Condorcet,  whose  name  had  been  especially  coupled 
with  his,  and  who  was  absent  on  account  of  illness,  he  laundied 
into  a  panegyric  of  his  friend,*  and  then  closed  his  speedi  with 

1  AuUrd.  Le$  Jaeobins,  m.  5ia-19. 

*  **  Enfin  U  afini  par  um  pamSfpriqtis  ds  M.ls  wiarquis  ds  Cimiortd,  pun^ 
rique  qui  a  fait  dswiamUr  4  fUmtun  witmbn$  d$  la  SocUU  §i  M.  d$  wiarqmi  ds 
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tected  by  the  courts,  the  condition  of  the  army  not  reportedly 
its  generals."  Was  all  this,  he  asked»  the  result  of  chanoe  or 
conspiracy?  ^  In  any  case»  the  RhfolvHons  de  Paris  oontiniied. 
they  certainly  owed  the  public  an  explanation  of  a  policy  thit 
was  even  more  tortuous  and  mysterious  than  that  of  Duport,' 
and  Delessart,  Narbonne,  Duportail,*  and  Montmorin/ 

The  reply  of  Brissot  and  the  other  Girondins  was  vigonoi 
and  effective.  That  th^  were  traitors  th^  indignantly  demed, 
but  there  did  exist  danger  of  treason  and  that  danger  was  to  be 
found  in  the  counselors  by  whom  the  king  was  surrounded,  ft 
was  these  men  who  constituted  a  veritable  "Austrian  Cooh 
mittee,*'  sympathizing  with  Austria  and  working  in  its  inttf* 
ests.  Even  before  the  war  had  been  declared,  Brissot  hid 
attacked  several  of  the  former  members  of  the  ministiy  under 
this  name,  asserting  that  though  th^  had  been  ejected  froa 
office  and  the  party  which  they  represented  deposed  bm 
power,  they  still  continued  their  machinations.* 

The  Girondins  now  instituted  a  more  specific  and  vkdat 
attack,  which,  while  directed  nominally  against  the  exHsii- 
isters,  helped  to  discredit  royalty  itself.  On  the  28d  of  Haj* 
Gensonn^  opened  the  fusillade  by  denouncing  the  **Coiiiiiiit' 
tee"  before  the  Assembly.  He  was  followed  by  Brissot.  wIa 
in  a  scathing  arraignment,  declared  that  the  ''Austrian  Cob- 

1  RSvoluiums  de  Paris,  May  12-19, 1702. 

*  Marguerite  Louib  FrangoiB  Duport-Dutertre  wm  bom  in  Fim  h  ITH 
An  advocate  of  parUmeni  under  the  old  regime,  he  mm  ^homea  a  member  dtk 
electoral  assembly  of  Paris  in  1789,  and  later  became  lubstitute  lor  the  |i^ 
ewreur-gcnSral  of  the  Commune.  FVom  November,  1790,  to  Mai^  ITMlki 
was  minister  of  justice.  He  was  guiUotined  in  November,  170S. 

'  Duportail,  minister  of  war  under  Louis  XVI.  He  kept  his  poet  t9  IM 
but  was  many  times  called  to  the  bar  of  the  Legislative  Aaeembly  to  uii««a» 
cusations  made  against  him;  was  finally  obliged  to  rengn  and  to  I'Vit  m.  eidtf 
to  escapi^  imprisonment.  He  died  in  1802. 

*  Arinund  Marc,  Comte  de  Montmorin,  was  bom  in  AnvergDe  ia  ITtf^ 
Under  the  old  regime  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Madrid  and  in  1787  bsoM 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  which  office  he  continued  to  hold  with  some  Mtf^ 
ruptions  till  October,  1791.  After  his  resignation  he  remained  an  advwffrf 
Louis  X\'I.  lie  lost  his  life  in  the  massacres  of  September. 

'  Patriote  Frangais,  March  15,  1792. 
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mittee"  was  characterized  by  "absolute  devotion  to  what  is 
called  royal  prerogative;  by  absolute  devotion  to  Auatria,  by 
a  policy  of  do  alliance  with  Prussia  or  En^and,  no  matter  bow 
advantageous  sudi  an  alliance  might  be;  by  indulgence  to  the 
real  rebel  imigrit;  and  by  opposition  to  the  war  against  the 
Hoiueof  Austria  after  having  provoked  it."  Among  the  active 
members  of  the  committee  he  named  the  former  ministers,  Du- 
port  and  Bertrand  de  Moleville.'  Duport,  be  dedared,  used 
his  ofiBcial  position  to  sacrifice  the  constitution  to  the  etecutive 
power,  while  Botrand  disorganized  the  navy  and  hindered 
the  pacification  of  the  colonies  with  the  purpose  <A  keeping 
them  under  the  control  of  the  king.  But  the  heart  and  soul 
of  the  "Austrian  Committee"  was  Montmorin.  As  proof  of 
Montmorin's  It^al^  to  the  king,  ratho-  than  to  the  constitu- 
tion, BrisBot  produced  a  letter  to  Noailles,*  dated  August  S, 
1791,  in  which  he  said  that  the  best  men  of  the  Assembly  were 
acting  in  concert  with  the  true  servants  of  the  king,  in  mder  to 
sustain  the  monarchy  and  restore  to  His  Majesty  the  powers 
which  are  necessaiy  if  he  were  to  govern.  It  was  stated  further 
that  in  this  same  letter  he  had  declared  that  "  within  fifteen 
days  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  truly  deplorable  state  of  the 
royal  family."  As  a  further  proof  of  Bertrand's  antagonism 
to  the  Revolution,  Brissot  produced  another  letter,  in  this  case 
written  by  an  agent  of  the  government,  in  which  he  spoke  of 

'  AntoiDcI^ui^iii  BatranddeMoIevilleiraibom  at  TouloiuF  ID  1744.  An 
mtmdant  of  Brittany  imcW  the  old  ri^giiDr,  he  bccBme  minirtjr  of  nwrine  in 
ITSe.  whidi  (iflke  be  bdd  till  March,  ITM.  He  fled  to  Eni^and  duriof  the 
Teni]r.MlurnRltol'ruK»attheR(«torstion,aiiddiediiiI818.  HeandBriaot 
had  already  cm  wad  iworda,  u  ii  evidmt  frocn  the  following:  "Ltttrt  4$  U, 
Bertrarui  d»  MoimU*.  ■muKr  it  la  mariiu,  A  LottU  XVI  n  njtl  dt  toin  M 
mayrfu  i  mtplogtr  four  dir^tr  d*t  ftmrniUi  amirt  It  rUaeitur  tl  Vimfri'mtiK 
tit  rtifcrabit  fevilU,  U  PatrieU  frattQou,  pmr  ton  artieit  du  dimamdlt  frt- 
eUent"  In  Troitihitt  rteutit  it  yiiem  Hfottn  i  la  Commitiiim  aiiraar* 
dinairt  da  doux,  i,  AS.  Bertrand  dn  MoleviUe'i  Bittain  di  la  tUwalwHon,  m, 
S4.gtvMth«lntaf  Ibekttetandtbeannrcrc^LoaiiXVI.    Tuetey.  IT.  IflB. 

■  Emmanupl  Marie  Louia.  Mnrqaii  de  NomHc^  wai  bom  at  Paria  in  1743; 
and  died  in  ISM.  A(t*r  a  cMVcr  in  the  army  be  tnmed  to  diploma^  and 
Id  ITSI  wa>  MSt  m  amhaMador  to  Vioma.  He  wai  mdtf  ■Mpidoa  bj  the 
Awembly  tor  hi*  qtnpatby  with  tfaa  cMW  «f  the  Uag. 
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being  permitted  by  Bertrand  to  serve  the  Count  d*Artoii 
Bertrand,  Brissot  continued,  was  devoted  not  oniy  to  the  long, 
but  to  the  House  of  Austria,  and  had  shown  his  devoticm  bgr 
concealing  dispatches  and  by  favoring  the  tniigrSs^  and  finally, 
with  his  retirement  from  the  ministry  he  had  not  ceased  his 
machinations,  but  was  still  working  in  behalf  of  Austria,  b 
view  of  these  facts,  action,  Brissot  declared,  should  be  taknt 
He  therefore  concluded  by  demanding  that  Montmorin  should 
be  impeached  and  that  an  investigation  should  be  made  im- 
mediately of  the  conduct  of  Duport  and  Bertrand.  In  ^ite  of 
his  efforts  Brissot  was  not  successful,  for  although  his  9pctA 
was  ordered  printed  and  copies  sent  to  various  oommittees,  his 
motion  was  not  carried.^ 

Within  a  few  days  Bertrand  and  Montmorin  presented  aUe 
memoirs  to  the  Assembly,  setting  forth  their  defense.  In  an- 
swer to  the  charge  that  he  had  hindered  the  pacification  of  the 
colonies,  Bertrand  offered  to  produce  his  correspondence,  siMi 
reminded  the  Assembly  that  eveiy  communication  whidi  be 
had  received  on  the  subject  he  had  already  submitted  to  them, 
and  declared  that  an  examination  of  the  dates  of  the  measures 
voted  and  of  their  execution  would  be  a  convincing  axgameot 
that  he  had  used  all  possible  haste.  His  alleged  willful  dis- 
organization of  the  navy  he  absolutely  denied;  the  state  of  the 
navy  could  be  fully  accounted  for  without  resorting  to  aUega- 
tions  of  treason.* 

1  Pisnmrt  tur  la  dhumciaHoru  eonire  le  camiU  auHekien  H  conlrr  If.  Jfo^ 
mar  in.  I^en  R/volutions  de  Paris,  May  19-£6,  in  commentiiig  upon  thb^iMckt 
rdiifli'tiiricfl  Brissot  bitterly  for  saying,  '*qu*on  a  feoofifm  Fif^umtet  du  cvntf 
Autrirhirn  dans  Ifs  Mnemens  qui  onl  rieemmeni  offiii§i  la  Franem,  dmiu  tHk  Of> 
ytiailinn  li'un  certain  parti  d  la  guerre  offetuive  eontrt  rAvtriche,  dant  Im  Imicvi 
Jm  ifrfjMmitiJa  de  guerre,  dans  la  eommunicatUm  du  jdan  d^atUiqut^  dmu  Im 
m/finnrfM  iifmh*  entre  lee  ghiUraux  el  lee  minietree.**  He  oould  haidljr  haw  he^ 
ai'l  iiiK  ill  g<MNl  faith,  Lee  TUvclutions  declared,  when  he  wrote  thci:  \amm  1^ 
Vriiriimi  nnibasiUidor  wrote  as  follows:  **Li  due  dieeorei  mm  funmo  eke  iei 
lunghe  f  nighe  derlamasioni  si  prowtisero  deUe  proee^  ma  nticsia  m  im  yorfd^  t  fm^ 
fino  li  pill  jtrrrmuti  trorarono  una  tale  deheUua  neUi  OMtutUi^  e  fOitiilA  md  i«|toM 
mrnti,  rhe  giformd  anzi  nel  comune  una  preventUme  del  eotUrario  di  fmaedo  t'i^ 
tendrra  rtmfrrmarf.**  Kovalcv8k\',  Dispaeei  degjli  ambaeeiaiari  tgniitf,  MS. 

*  Ohsrrratwns  adre»s6es  h  VAeeembUe  naiionale  mr  Ug  diseoMrt 
par  Mm.  (iensonnf  et  Brissot. 
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MoDtmorin  in  making  hia  defense  contended  tiiat  Brissot 
had  been  guilty  of  unfair  play  in  hia  attack,  in  that  his  charges 
were  based  on  extracts  from  letters  vhich  would  present  a  dif- 
ferent view  were  the  whole  letter  given,  a  contention  which  he 
proceeded  to  support  by  giving  the  letters  in  full.  The  allusion 
to  a  concerted  action  between  the  servants  of  the  Idog  and  the 
best  members  of  the  Assembly  referred  to  the  conferences  be- 
tween the  ministers  and  the  Assembly.  As  for  the  phrase, 
"servants  of  the  king,"  that  was  a  mere  form  of  words  sanc- 
tioned even  in  England.  The  deplorable  condition  of  the  royal 
family,  soon  to  ceaae,  had  reference  to  the  time  of  suspense 
when  the  <M}nstitution  was  under  revision.  His  desire,  Mont^ 
morin  declared,  was  not  to  support  the  king  against  any  con- 
stitution, but  only  against  a  constitution  which  left  him  with 
insufficient  power.  The  other  letter,  regarding  the  relations  of 
the  agent  of  the  French  government  with  the  Count  d'Artois, 
would,  he  admitted,  be  a  damaging  piece  of  evidence  were  it  not 
known  that  it  concerned  a  permission  given  in  1789,  and  that 
immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter  the  writer  was  re- 
moved from  his  position.  As  for  his  relations  with  Austria, 
Montmorin  declared  that  far  from  trying  to  bring  about  war 
with  her  he  had  done  all  he  could  to  keep  the  peace,  and,  for 
reasons  of  prindple,  because  he  believed  in  an  Austrian  alli- 
ance. But  that  he  had  concealed  dispatches  or  favored  the 
hnigrft,  or  that  since  his  resignation  in  October,  1701,  be  had 
had  any  part  in  public  affairs,  be  emphatically  denied.* 

While  the  Girondins  were  attacking  the  former  ministers  of 

■  Obtenatiimt  dt  M.  dt  itantmarin  adrtuitt  it  FAtimUU  natioHalt  t*r  Im 
durourt  pronmeh  far  Mm.  QmMnutt  tl  Britat  dmu  la  ttanet  du  13  mat, 
179t. 

The  following  (kdaratioa  nude  bj  ofw  Petit  ia  the  Arekirt*  HatiimaUt,  C 
tlA.  IM),  )I8.  (bowi  bow  influence  mi^t  be  bnni^t  to  bear  from  thegKUeriai 
"QiitUjouroi  M.  Brittol,  dipuU  A  rAMimiMit  lationaU,  a  parti  nrlaeamUl 
aulrirkien  let  d'GoiJtt  tt  BnaditL,  taoitiU  amtiU*  dant  Ut  frihouw  dt  FAt- 
tembUt  henlt-cinq  prrfOHiMf,  dmU  U  prrmitr  douMt.  tt  U  tteond  nnfMrou,  ■ 
tMacun  daqueiUt  ilt  ataitmt  poff  trait  liwu  pair  etA«Ur  amtrt  U.  BrinM,  ap- 
plauder  A  taut  a  qui  ttrail  dit  m  Jaamr  du  Bai  «(  du  poutoir  *tieitlif  M  it*- 
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the  king,  they  were  also  striving  with  all  their  mi^t,  ao  their 
enemies  declared,  to  discredit  the  king  and  queen  directly,  and 
thus  to  overthrow  the  monarchy,  and  to  establish  a  repubKc. 
This  had  been  Brissot's  motive,  it  was  all^;ed,  in  urging  f(M^ 
eign  war,  and,  according  to  persistent  report,  he  had  for  a 
month  been  seeking  the  same  end  by  means  of  a  conspiracy.  A 
part  of  the  plan,  if  a  letter  credited  to  the  Count  de  Feraen  is 
to  be  believed,  was  a  denunciation  of  the  queen.  The  plot  was 
concocted  at  a  supper  at  Condorcet's  and  the  conspirators  in- 
cluded Lafayette,  Potion,  Brissot,  the  Abb6  Siey^  and  Nar- 
bonne.  Condorcet  drew  up  the  arraignment  of  the  queen. 
Nineteen  points  there  were,  of  which  the  most  dftmniwg 
that  she  had  an  understanding  with  the  emperor  and  M. 
sart,  with  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  foreign  powers  to  attack 
France.  In  view  of  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  it  was  proposed 
to  get  possession  of  her  person,  separate  her  from  the  king  and 
from  her  son ;  then  to  suspend  the  king  from  his  f unctioiia  as  an 
accomplice  to  the  intriguers,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not 
be  trusted  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  army  against  the 
powers  who  were  making  war  in  his  behalf;  and,  finally,  to  en- 
trust the  education  of  the  dauphin  to  proper  hands.  ^  Rnmon  cf 
this  plot  having  got  abroad,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  it, 
temporarily,  at  least.  While  Fersen  may  have  been  mistakeB 
in  the  definiteness  of  the  schemes  in  question,  he  was  not  the 
only  one  who  was  confident  of  the  existence  of  a  repobficta 
conspiracy.  Salomon  speaks  of  a  mysterious  plot,  irfiose 
leaders,  who  included  Siey^,  Brissot,  Condorcet,  and  da- 
vi^re,  were  accustomed  to  meet,  now  at  Madame  Hdvctiiis's 
on  the  Versailles  road,  now  at  the  home  of  a  woman  named 
D'Odun.'  Early  in  March  the  Ami  du  Roi  gave  what  tf«l«iiM^ 
to  be  authentic  information  of  a  secret  committee,  composed  of 

>  Le  ComU  Axel  de  Fer$en  au  Roi  de  SuMe  (huUm,  BrmeDei^  fe  M  BU 
(1792).  Feuinet  de  CoDdies,  louif  XK/,  V,  sec.  The  authenticity  of  »M  of 
Feuillet  de  Conches 's  material  is  veiy  doubtful,  but  that  oontab 
volumes  (including  the  5th)  is  more  reliable  than  that  in  the  earficr ' 
See  Lord  Acton,  Lecturee,  304. 

*  Salomon,  Correepondanee,  S86,  quoted  in  Cahn,  CondbresC, 
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ardent  republicanst  in^ired  by  Brusot  and  Condorcet,  who 
were  scheming  an  atiodous  war  against  the  friends  of  the  king 
and  of  the  monarchy.  The  Venetian  ambassador,  writing  home 
in  February,  declared  that  the  dominant  party  was  working 
hard  to  bring  about  a  public  schism  between  the  Assembly  and 
the  king,  with  the  expectation  that  the  king  would  either  lose 
public  confidence,  or,  that,  frightened  by  the  opposition,  he 
would  take  Sight  and  leave  the  power  to  the  Assembly.'  Du- 
mont  likewise  affirms  that  the  Girondins  were  working  for  the 
overthrow  of  monarchy,*  and  Mallet  du  Pan,  in  April,  1799. 
declares  specifically  that  Condorcet,  Briasot,  and  Siey^  bad 
determined  to  dethrone  the  king.* 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  temper  of  these  secret  meetings, 
and  however  republican  the  real  desires  of  the  Girondins,  they 
were  not  ready  to  avow  themselves  openly,  and  on  May  10, 
Brissot,  in  a  long  editorial  in  the  PatrioU  Fran^U,  categori- 
cally  denied  the  existence  of  a  republican  faction.  France  or 
rather  the  capital,  he  declared,  was  divided  into  three  parties, 
excluding  the  aristocrata  and  the  countef-revolutionists.  These 
three  parties  were  called  the  enragit,  the  patriots  and  the 
moderates.  None  of  them  desired  a  republic,  th^  were  all 
imder  the  banner  of  the  constitution,  they  all  had  sworn  to 
maintain  the  constitution,  they  all  invoked  the  constitution, 
they  all  talked  of  liberty  and  equality,  they  all  spoke  the  same 
language.  There  were,  however,  radical  differences  among 
them,  and  these  he  proceeded  to  state.  The  enrof/ft  recognised 
only  the  declaration  of  rights,  swore  only  by  that,  though  ap- 
parently they  sustained  the  constitution.  Tliey  wished  to  bring 
the  constitution  in  all  its  parts  into  harmony  with  the  dedara- 
tion  of  rights;  they  were  always  talldng  of  the  aoveieignty  of 
the  people  because  by  this  means  they  hoped  to  secure  a  domi- 
nating influence;  and,  not  being  able  to  lu^  for  anything 
while  order  was  maintained,  they  prtqiagated  every  land  trf 
doctrine  calculated  to  produce  disorder. 

901. 
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The  moderates,  on  the  other  hand,  put  the  oonstitutioo 
above  the  declaration  of  rights.  They  wanted  at  all  costs  the 
maintenance  of  property.  Th^  looked  upon  the  people  ai 
incapable  of  perfection  and  therefore  to  be  kept  enchained  bj 
the  law  forever,  because  they  were  incapable  of  being  guided 
by  reason.  They  never  spoke  of  equality,  but  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

The  patriots  were  to  be  distinguished  both  from  the  enragh 
and  from  the  moderates.  They  revered  the  declaration  of  ri^ts. 
but  at  the  same  time  they  also  wanted  the  constitution  revered 
in  every  respect.  They  loved  the  people,  but  th^  did  not  flatter 
them;  they  loved  the  people,  but  they  wanted  the  people  to 
obey  the  law  and  to  be  punished  when  th^  did  not  obey  it 
Like  the  moderates  they  wanted  peace  and  the  nnoiTit^Mni» 
of  property;  they  wanted  the  reign  of  law,  but  they  wanted 
also  and  first  of  all  the  reign  of  reason.  But  unlike  the  enragb 
and  the  moderates,  they  were  not  instruments  in  the  hands  d 
the  executive  power.  In  short,  the  three  parties  were  to  be 
characterized  thus:  ** Patriot,  friend  of  the  people,  friend  ol  the 
constitution;  Moderate,  false  friend  of  the  constitution,  cnen? 
of  the  people;  EnragS,  false  friend  of  the  people,  enemy  of  the 
constitution."  According  to  these  characteristics,  he  con- 
cluded, it  was  easy  to  see  which  party  reasonable  men  ooglit 
to  prefer.^ 

But  whatever  their  ultimate  purpose,  the  Girondins  woe 
determined,  so  long  as  the  king  remained  on  the  throne,  to 
limit  his  power.  They  accordingly  called  for  the  dismissal  of 
the  king's  guard,  on  the  ground  that  such  action  was  demanded 
for  the  ^'maintenance  of  the  constitution,  the  security  of  the 
realm,  and  even  for  the  safety  of  the  king  himself  .**  They  also 
demanded  the  establishment  of  a  camp  oSftdiria  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Assembly,  and  a  decree  for  the  deportation  d 
the  non-juring  priests  —  all  of  which  they  sucoesaf  ully  canied 

1  PaJtriote  Francis,  May  10,  1702.  It  was  apparently  with  tlie  eipits 
purpose  of  combating  this  point  of  view  that  Robeipierre  oslabliilinl  tte 
Dfferueur  de  la  ConMuHon,  Aulard,  HiHoire  poliHqw,  181. 
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through,  and  all  of  which  Brissot  supported  in  bis  newspaper.' 
These  measures  the  Girondins  considered  essential  to  their  own 
authority,  and  since  they  had  good  reason  to  fear  the  king's 
veto,  they  used  all  means  at  their  command  to  prevent  it. 

Madame  Roland  seconded  th^  efforts  and  wrote  an  in- 
solent letter  to  the  king,  —  in  her  husband's  name,  of  course, 
—  in  which  she  inmsted  that  he  give  bis  consent  to  the  two 
decrees.*  What  followed  is  well  known:  the  indignation  of  the 
king  and  queen;  the  dismissal  of  Servan,  Clavi^re,  and  Roland. 
on  the  advice  of  Dumouriez;  the  king's  subsequent  refusal, 
despite  Dumourtes's  persuasions,  to  conciliate  popular  opinion 
by  signing  the  decrees,  and  the  resignation  of  Dumouriez. 

With  the  conduct  of  Dumouries  in  turning  against  them  the 
Brissotins  were  naturally  highly  indignant.  In  their  opinion 
he  was  nothing  leas  than  a  "vile  intriguer."  "It  is  a  tiying 
thing,"  wrote  Brissot  in  his  journal,  "for  a  man  who  has  any 
delicacy,  for  a  patriot  who  realizes  how  necessary  union  is  for 
the  prosperity  of  our  armies,  to  raise  the  mask  which  covered 
the  perfidy  of  a  minister  whom  he  esteemed  .  .  .  the  only  thing 
with  which  I  have  to  reproach  myself  is  not  to  have  done  it 
sooner.  You  can  guess  that  I  am  qwaking  of  the  fellow, 
Dumouriez,  who,  with  his  protestations  of  patriotism,  good 
behavior  in  the  Vend^,  and  the  reputation  of  some  military 
talent,  succeeded  in  seducing  the  patriots  and  in  getting  himsdf 
called  by  the  people  to  the  ministry."  * 

It  was  e\-ident  from  his  defense  that  Brissot  was  troubled 
lest  his  own  reputation  mi^t  sufftf  because  of  his  relations  to 
Dumouriez.  He  accordingly  wrote  an  open  letter  to  Dumouriez, 
published  in  the  PatrioU  Fran^aig,  of  June  16.  the  main  purpoae 
of  which  was  to  justify  himself.  His  only  object,  he  declared, 
was  to  be  useful  to  his  country  and  he  had  supported  Dumouriez 
merely  as  a  means  to  that  end;  but  his  eyes  ou^t  to  have  been 

■  PolTMb  Frmtai*,  U»j  SO.  31,  JmM  5,  T.  it,  ITM. 

<  Utmoint  it  Madam*  Ralamd.  I,  Ml.  Tba  Uag  bd  aonptsd  tfas  dscns 
proridini  for  tlic  dianiiMl  <i  hi*  inwd. 
>  FabiaU  Fratt^ait,  Jtma  14,  17M. 
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opened,  if  only  by  Dumouriez's  persistence  in  chooaiiig  sodi 
a  man  as  Bonne-Carrtre.^ 

For  his  disturbance  of  mind  Brissot  seems  to  have  had  good 
reason,  for  ugly  insinuations  were  being  made  against  him. 
Certain  persons  were  accused,  in  the  aristocratic  newap^xn 
and  in  placards,  of  having  received,  without  Intimate  reason, 
large  sums  of  money.  These  accusations,  Brissot  declared  io 
his  newspaper  of  June  17,  while  they  mentioned  no  mtTr^^  were 
obviously  directed  against  him  and  his  friends,  and  were  in- 
spired by  Dumouriez,  who  knew  they  were  false.    Bonne- 
Carr^re '  meanwhile  did  not  propose  to  let  Brissot's  attack  on 
him  go  unanswered.  According  to  his  account,  instead  of  hsT- 
ing  received  money,  Brissot  was  incensed  because  he  had  not, 
his  whole  ground  of  resentment  against  Dumouriez  being  thai 
the  latter  had  refused  to  share  with  him  a  large  sum  of  money 
voted  for  secret  expenses.   This  rumor,  set  afloat  by  Boone- 
Carr^re,  is  absolutely  without  foundation.  It  served,  however, 
to  widen  the  breach  between  Dumouries  and  Brissot. 

Meanwhile,  the  breach  with  the  king  was  rapidly  i^iprondi- 
ing  a  crisis.  His  attitude  toward  the  decrees  against  the  priesb 
and  the  camp  oljidtris  was  no  secret,  although  the  formal  an- 
nouncement of  his  veto  was  not  made  till  June  19.  The  danger 
was  grave,  as  Brissot  had  already  pointed  out.  ''It  is  no 
longer  possible,"  he  wrote  in  the  Patriote  FrangaU  of  June  li, 
*'to  conceal  the  dangers  into  which  the  intriguers  of  the  coot 
precipitate  the  state;  continued  indifference  would  no  knger 
be  weakness,  it  would  be  treason.  And  the  National  Aasembtyi 

^  Premihe  lettre  de  Brissol  d  DumourieM,  PatioU  Frtrnfou^  June  10, 1701 
'  Bonne-Carr^re  already  bore  a  grudge  against  Briiiot.  became  Uie  kite 
had  opposed  his  appointment  as  director  general  of  foreign  affairs.  (See  p^  W; 
also  Madame  Roland,  MSmoires,  u  246-48;  also  Patriots  Francois^  Joae  HI 
1792;  April  20, 1793.)  Bonne-Carr^re,  says  Brissot,  became  his  cneny  fasotse 
he  (Brissot)  had  exposed  one  of  Ins  prot^gte  as  a  traitor.  (Maason,  Un  iK/li^ 
mat,  199.)  At  all  events,  on  August  10,  Brissot  demanded  that  scab  be  pkoed 
on  Bonne-CarrOre*s  papers,  and  declared  that  he  was  not  a  fit  pcnon  te  hoU 
the  post  to  which  he  had  been  assigned,  —  that  of  smhsssadui*  to  the  ITaited 
States.  Seals  were  accordingly  placed  on  his  papers,  and  hit  a|nmin| 
revoked.  {MoniUur,  August  li,  1792.) 
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which  con  still  save  the  countiy  if  it  does  act,  will  destroy  it  if 
it  hesitates."  While  the  Assembly  still  hesitated  the  people 
acted.  The  result  was  the  events  of  June  20,  when  a  huge 
mob  forced  its  way  into  the  Assembly,  presented  a  petition 
protesting  against  the  dismissal  oi  the  king's  ministers  and 
demanding  that  some  action  be  taken  against  him,  and  thai 
invaded  the  Tuileries  and  insulted  the  king  and  queen. 

In  the  actual  events  of  the  day  Brissot  seems  to  have  taken 
no  part.  Precisely  to  what  extent  he  and  the  other  Girondina 
were  responsible  for  instigating  the  movement  is  a  mattw  of 
doubt.  According  to  the  police  commissioner,  Sergent-Mar- 
seau,  the  whole  affair  had  been  planned  in  the  salon  of  Madame 
Roland,  and  Brissot.  Gensonn£,  and  Guadet  were  impli- 
cated.' Moreover,  at  the  trial  of  the  Girondins  Chabot  swore 
that  Brissot  had  declared  that  the  SOth  of  June  had  produced 
the  effect  intended.*  But  this  evidence  in  both  cases  is  from 
an  unfriendly  point  of  view  and  lacks  corroboration.  Brissot's 
previous  attitude,  however,  shows  that  he  had  not  Hhrunk  from 
the  possibility  of  a  popular  rising.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by 
M.  Aulard,  it  was  he  who  helped  to  arm  the  pet^le  of  Paris 
with  pikes.*  The  PatrioU  FranQoU  of  October  !M,  1791,  gave 
the  design  of  a  pike,  and  on  the  10th  of  February,  179S,  it  ex- 
plained that  the  use  of  the  pike  was  to  hold  the  court  to  its 
duty.  "  While  the  enemies  of  the  people  were  making  prepaia^ 
tions  against  them,"  it  dedarad,  "the  people  also  made  thdr 
preparations.  Pikes  began  the  revolution,  pikes  will  finish  it." 
As  to  the  actual  events  of  the  day,  the  PatrioU  Fran^na  ap- 
proved heartily  of  the  original  purpose  of  the  demonstration, 
and  expressed  no  regret  at  the  outcome,  nor  did  it  show  any 
sympathy  with  the  Idog  and  queen  in  their  distressing  situa- 

i  Natiet  kutarigu*  rar  Iw  MtumtmU  du  10  aoit,  1791,  ttiuKHtl  jtrin 
pricAUnU.  p*r  Serfcnt-MarfMU.  R«ni«  ritrorpmliwt,  moniU  ilrU,  m,  SM. 
QuotMt  in  Birt,  La  Llf4ttiU  det  Omtmliiu,  73.  In  hii  (bfKMitiaa  nude  Jom  tl, 
ScTsnt  doM not  mtntioa  Bciaot.  SmThtVprirbigi^JunatO,t79a,hyL.B. 
Pteiffer,  /^ 

■  Jfmifnr,  October  IT,  ins,  ■upplwwBt.  p.  a. 

•  Lu  Ontmn  dM  Ja  UfUl^m,  t,  «W. 
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tion;  and  when  Potion  was  suspended  for  his  failure  to  pievent 
the  uprising,  it  upheld  the  Assembly  in  quashing  the  su^)cn- 
sion.^  On  the  whole,  it  was  comparatively  mild  in  its  expres- 
sions of  approval,  and  was  inclined  to  treat  the  affair  lightly, 
comparing  it  to  a  shower  which  would  serve  to  cool  the  air. 
On  July  6,  Brissot  commented  on  the  events  of  June  80  at 
some  length.  He  expressed  himself  with  caution,  however;  in- 
deed, his  main  purpose  seemed  to  be  not  to  conunit  hinuelf 
unreservedly  to  either  side.  He  spoke»  for  instance,  of  the 
people  as  desiring  liberty,  but  also  law;  as  recognizing  their 
duties  as  well  as  their  rights;  at  the  same  time  as  led  into  ex- 
cess by  unworthy  agitators.  In  the  case  of  the  national  guaid, 
there  was  the  spirit  of  the  rank  and  file  to  beconunended,  hot 
quite  another  spirit  among  the  oflScers  was  to  be  condemned. 
As  for  the  king,  he  wanted  the  constitution,  but  was  not  sin- 
cerely reconciled  with  the  Revolution.* 

In  taking  this  halfway  position,  Brissot  but  represented  the 
general  spirit  of  the  Girondins.  They  had  gained  nothing  from 
the  events  of  June  20;  instead  of  increasing  their  chances  of  a 
return  to  power  under  the  monarchy,  they  had  only  prepared 
the  way  for  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  They  vacQIated 
in  regard  to  decisive  action,  however,  but  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinued to  attack  the  king.  In  these  attacks  Brissot  both  took 
an  active  part  himself  and  also  sustained  the  onslaughts  of  lui 
friends.  For  example,  he  commended  Vergniaud*s  npeeA  d 
July  8,  in  which  that  famous  orator  struck  so  heavily  at  ttr 
king.  '*One  passage  was  especially  admired/*  Brissot  wrote,' 
"that  in  which  he  traced  the  course  which  an  anti-revolution- 
ary king  might  follow  who  wanted  to  destroy  the  constitutioB 
by  means  of  the  constitution  itself.  Every  member  easily  made 
the  application,  and  the  only  thing  with  which  M.  Cambon  r^ 
proached  the  orator  was  that  he  put  in  hypothesis  what  ensks 
in  reality.** 

Their  attack  on  the  king  did  not  restrain  the  Girondins  iioia 

1  Patriote  Fran^,  June  23,  1792;  alao  July  14. 

>  Ilnd.,  July  6,  1792.  *  /W..  July  4,  17M. 
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takiDg  part  in  the  demonatntion  which  occurred  a  few  days 
later,  known  as  the  "kiss  of  Lamourette,"  when,  on  the  pro- 
posal of  Lamourette  that  all  who  "loathed  and  hated  the  idea 
of  a  republic  should  rise,"  the  deputies  of  the  right  and  the  left 
flew  into  one  another's  arms  and  embraced  one  another  with 
rapture.  Whether  or  not  Brissot  joined  in  this  demonstration 
u  not  stated.  Although  the  Patriate  Fratiiais  formally  and 
enthusiastically  approved  of  the  occurrence,  alluding  to  it  as 
"a  happy,  thrice  happy  reunion,"  '  to  Brissot  himself  the 
situation  was  most  disconcerting.  He  was  just  on  the  point  ot 
making  a  speech  against  the  king  which  this  denunciation 
rendered  most  imtimely.  He  had  the  good  sense,  however,  to 
see  that  it  was  a  mere  hysterical  outbreak  which  would  not 
permanently  influence  real  convictions,  and  that  all  be  had  to 
do  was  to  postpone  his  speech.  He,  therefore,  with  a  skillfut 
allusion  to  the  fraternity  thus  delightfully  restored,  begged 
that  his  intended  speech  might  be  put  off  till  the  next  day,  oo 
the  ground  that  it  contained  some  allusions  no  longer  fitting 
now  that  peace  was  restored.* 

The  next  day  but  one  he  made  the  promised  speech,  but  al- 
though he  may  have  modified  it  in  detail,  in  its  main  lines  it 
supported  the  position  which  Vergniaud  had  taken  a  few  days 
before.  Like  Vergniaud,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  speech  be 
attacked  the  monarch  and  upheld  the  monarchy.  But  he  went 
even  further  than  Vergniaud,  for  what  the  Utter  had  only 
hinted  and  suggested,  Brissot  said  <q)eiily.  The  country  was 
still  in  danger,  he  declared,  in  spite  of  the  recent  reconciliation 
between  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  That  reconciliation 
was  certainly  a  cause  for  rejoicing,  but  it  would  not  prevent 
the  Prussians  and  the  Austrians  from  marching  against  them, 
or  FUnden  and  the  Rhine  from  being  threatened  with  invasion. 
"And  why  is  the  country  still  in  danger?"  he  asked.  "It  is 
not  that  we  lack  troops,  not  that  our  troops  are  wanting  in 
coura^,  that  our  frontiers  are  not  better  fortified,  but  because 

■  FatriaU  froNtaw.  Julj  9.  17M.  Tie  trtide  wm  afiwd  G.  D.  {GiRgr- 
Duprt).  *  Momttv.  itdy  8,  I7M. 
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our  strength  is  paralyzed.    And  who  is  to  Uame  for  this  fatal 
lethargy?  A  single  man  whom  the  nation  made  ita  chief » and 
whom  the  courtiers  have  made  ita  enemy.  .  •  •  Bring  together 
all  these  facts:  The  aversion  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Tidleries  for 
hostile  measures;  its  silence  upon  the  coalition;  its  tardinfaw  in 
entering  Brabant;  its  indulgence  for  the  rebelfl  and  the  dee- 
tors;  the  dismissal  of  the  patriot  ministers  who  bad  brought 
about  the  invasion;  their  rq>laoement  by  creaturea  of  the  in- 
triguers who  opposed  the  war;  the  inaction  of  that  GcnenI 
Lafayette  who  was  responsible  for  them,  for  those  who  be- 
trayed us;  the  paralyzing  of  the  forces  of  Luckner;  the  refuial 
of  the  camp  of  two  thousand  men;  the  silence  regarding  the 
march  of  the  Prussians.   Consider  these  things  and  then  ssy 
that  there  does  not  exist  a  plan  of  oonspinugr  against  Fhmoei 
in  favor  of  the  House  of  Austria*  against  liberty  in  favor  of  the 
court.  Say  that  the  center  of  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  that  court, 
in  the  executive  power,  in  its  agents.'*  In  view  of  these  dan- 
gers, how  was  the  country  to  be  saved?  What  measures  must 
be  taken?  The  country  must  be  saved,  Brissot  dedared,  not  l^ 
violent  measures,  but  by  means  of  the  constitution.  And  since 
the  constitution  provided  that  a  long  ^o  had  retracted  hif 
oath  should  be  considered  to  have  abdicated,  he  demanded 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  king's  con- 
duct.   He  also  proposed  that  the  Assembly  should  declare 
enemies  of  the  nation  all  those  who  had  giv^i  or  should  give 
the  king  pernicious  advice,  and  that  their  conduct  should  be 
investigated;  that  the  existing  ministry  no  longer  posMjed 
the  confidence  of  the  nation.  And,  finally,  what  is  of  spedil 
importance  as  showing  Brissot's  attitude  toward  the  khid  of 
authority  afterward  put  in  force  by  the  Terror,  he  asked  for  the 
establishment  of  a  committee  of  general  security  to  examine  iB 
accusations  of  crimes  against  the  general  safety  and  agpinii 
the  constitution.  A  few  days  later  he  put  the  attadc  in  more 
concrete  form  by  assailing  Chambonas,^  the  minister  for  foreigD 

^  Dvtcowra  sur  Um  eauset  des  dangers  de  la  Patrie^  §t  mr  la§  m§§wm  A 
pnmonci  le  9  juiUet,  1792. 
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affain.  Cfaambonas,*  be  declared,  had  annoimced  to  the  diplo- 
matic committee  that  the  PiedmoDteae  and  Sardinian  troops 
arrayed  against  France  numbered  only  ISOO,  whereas,  accord- 
ingtoMonte9qiiieu,*therewereM,000.  He  therefore  demanded 
that  Chambonas  be  caUed  on  for  an  explanation. 

Within  the  next  few  days  Brissot  showed  a  decided  change 
of  front,  v^ich  gave  rise  to  grave  accusations  from  his  enemies 
and  much  emanation  then  and  afterwards  on  his  own  part. 
He  first  showed  his  change  ot  position  in  his  speech  of  July  iS, 
in  which,  apropos  of  Gensonn^'s  proposed  action  against  con- 
spirators, he  again  discussed  measures  for  the  safefy  of  the 
state,  but  this  time  with  a  very  different  emphasis  from  that 
of  his  speech  of  July  9.'  He  now  laid  the  emphasis  not  on  the 
evil  deeds  of  the  king,  but  on  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
constitution  and  the  folly  of  establishing  a  republic.  "There  is 
no  better  means,"  he  declared,  "than  r^dde  for  making 
royal^  eternal.  No;  it  is  not  by  the  revolting  murder  of  one 
individual  that  royal^  will  ever  be  destroyed.  The  resurrec- 
tion of  royalty  in  England  was  due  to  the  punishment  d 
Charles  I;  it  di^usted  the  pet^le  and  brought  them  to  the 
feet  of  his  son.  If,  then,  these  republican  regicides  exist,  it 
must  be  confeued  that  they  were  very  stupid  republicans  — 
the  kind  of  persons  whom  kings  might  well  pay  for  the  service 
they  render  ra  making  rq>ublicanism  forever  execrable.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  if  that  party  of  i«^tcidea  exists,  if  there  exist 

1  Victor^dpion  Louii  Joacph  de  U  Garde,  nurquii  de  Chunbooai,  iru 
bom  aboat  ITM.  He  wu  the  majtir  of  Scni  at  Uie  bf^iDiiitig  of  tbe  Revi^u- 
tkin,  and  became  an  officer  Id  tbe  annj.  The  ISth  of  June.  ITW,  he  wai  made 
miDuter  for  toraign  aSatn  in  place  of  Dumouiia,  but  in  MtuequcDcc  of  dmm> 
datkoi  pTeaenled  by  tbe  AaMmblj  he  moo  rcMgDcd  and  after  tbe  IDth  of 
Auguit  emigntcd  to  Loadon.  He  retained  to  tmact  at  tbe  Rcatoratian,  and 
died  in  18«. 

■  Ani>e-l^erTc,man)uii(leMoatcwiiiiea.wac bomb  1790.  HewuadcfMtj 
[nun  tbe  nobility  of  Parii  to  tbe  Cocutitumt  AMonbly  and  an  officer  in  the  ■nay. 
In  view  <4  accuwtian*  btmi^t  a^inat  blm,  be  had  to  leave  Pranca  In  17H. 
See  Uamfeur,  July  H,  ITH. 

*  Genamuij'i  prapoaal  wai  to  pre  ta  tbe  manidpalitiaa  tbe  ri^t  of  ■iiwlliii 
■Dd  framining  dtbena  wbo  iboiild  be  accuaed  of  plola  afainit  tbe  fnatal 
Mietj  of  Uw  lUte  and  agaiiut  tbe  eooatitntiMi.  MmiU»,  July  tl,  179ft. 
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men  who  want  to  establish  the  republic  immediatdy,  iqHm  I 
debris  of  the  constitution,  th^  knife  of  the  law  ou^^t  to  I 
upon  them."  * 

The  next  day,  July  26,  he  spoke  again,  this  time  vpiopm 
a  proposed  letter  of  criticism  to  the  king  presented  by  Goad 
While  he  supported  the  strictures  on  the  king's  oondiict  a 
tained  in  Guadet's  letter  and  denounced  the  king  as  oppoi 
to  the  Revolution,  he  counseled  delay  in  bringing  about  ] 
dethronement.  ''I  know,  gentlemen,"  he  declared,  ''that 
it  were  well  proved  that  the  king  was  in  agreement  vi 
enemies  without,  not  to  try  him,  not  to  condemn  him  wm 
be  a  crime  of  high  treason  against  the  people.  But  I  know  al 
that  what  an  anti-revolutionai^  king  would  desire  for  the  fU 
est  possible  success  would  be  a  Wsty  step  on  the  part  of  fl 
Assembly,  a  violent  measure  which  would  not  have  the 
support  of  the  nation.  And  why?  Because  if  the  fcii^g 
demned  in  the  heat  of  anger,  carelessly  or  with  too  iw^7lJZ 
the  majority  of  the  nation  which  desireb  justice  for  alL  »L!fl 
desires  that  the  enactment  of  justice  be  P^-eoeded  hv  a  mtm 
examination,  the  majority,  I  say,  mi|^t  blame  voo.  ^ 
though  it  might  not  entirely  acquit  the  king,  y^^  •*  .^^^ 
to  support  you  in  your  further  measures.**  * 

The  impression  conveyed  by  this  speech  'm    ^^^ 
was  opposed  to  dethronement.  In  view  of  his  recx,|f  -.j 
ment  attacks  on  the  king,  Brissot's  present  posits 
that  he  had  either  changed  his  mind  with  suipru 
ness,  or  that  he  was  insincere.  His  audience  thou^Tk^Li^ 
for  there  were  cries  of  "Down  with  the  double-faoti  --^J* 
while  one  energetic  spectator  in  the  gaUeiy,  witl^E 
nately  good  aim,  threw  two  plums  at  him.' 

Various  explanations  of  his  action  have  been  gi     u 

^  Opinion  de  J,  P.  BrUioi  ntr  U$  mentm  de  police  ginSrals  piropa^. 

*  Opinion  8ur  la  marehe  d  ntivre  en  eiaminani  la  qveeUon  de  la  dSo^ 
autree  ntfsuree,  pronond  U  26  juUUt,  1792. 

s  See  Aulard,  Oraieure  de  la  LSgidaiiM,  u  M4,  note.  "//  fia  fn^.^. 
prunes  [dii  tin  journal  pi*une  main  ngoweum  hn  Q9oU  laneiee  dSZ 
tribuneer  ■'^ 
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rding  to  Soulavie,'  he  (Soiilavie)  bad  been  asked  —  so  he 
fs  in  his  memoirs  —  by  Chambonaa  to  tiy  to  induce  Brissot 
means  of  a  bribe  to  moderate  his  efforts  for  dethronement, 
t  feeling  sure  that  this  method  would  fail,  he  advised 
lambonas,  instead  of  trying  to  bribe  Brissot,  to  endeavor  to 
nuade  him  to  give  up  his  efforts  for  the  dethronement,  on 
1  ground  that  it  would  injure  his  party.  Chambonas  took 
advice.  Soulavie  adds,  and  succeeded.* 

iven  at  the  trial  of  Brissot  is  to  be  be- 
andoned  his  efforts  at  dethronement  by 
but  tried  to  hinder  the  efforta  of  others, 
lures  were  proposed  attempted  to  put  a 
ding  to  Bertrand  de  MoUeville,  he  de- 
n  livres  as  his  price  for  preventing  the 
tnent.*  This  charge,  however,  is  abao- 
and  is  a  sheer  absurdity.* 

tvie  wu  bora  in  1TA2.  At  the  time  of  the  Fmidi 
taeni  c4  the  dioccM  of  Chiloni.  He  becKme  ut 
»e  of  the  Gnt  priecta  to  iiimrr7,  wu  connected  with 
and  narrowly  neaped  the  icaflold  as  an  alleged 
latter  part  o(  hii  lile  be  devoted  to  literary  work. 
I  b  Utmoin*  kitlaiiquti  it  foliiiqmt  du  rign*  ib 

rH,  H  tout  aimre  ipii  ri  emit  pTCTWi  Briatal  par  la 

d  MX  parti,  li  la  nation  n'oitWr*  fnu  A  ion  opinitM 

tiatdra  par  la  prar  e$  qut  vom  poudm,  platit  qui 

me  fiu  n  on  (f if  d  Britiat  qu'il  til  mJr*  dtia  ffia, 

I  It  Ul  royaliiteM,  d  qu'ii  fmd  m  moiiftuiii'  M  di- 

pontien.  par  axtnpU,  dei  rhiiew  d*  I7Si,  Knu 

iUi  latoir  mrtaid  la  piiitianee  de  la  amititidion,  la 

I  le  LtgiJaturi,  U  ekanfemenl  lotM  lei  n*  mou  du 

ie  en  fnuwa,  it  rincntUxde  de  rtritter,    en    eai  Ji 

W  p«  an  parti  flMtani,  I'il  n'm  at  pat  rofeil ;  et  I'il  I'eit  TrnvrfiliMb 

Ht  <■:''  "MX  n>|NiJu<M  de  1788.  rtunii  am  eonitittdionniU  attaditt  d  Loiat 

^  QOnt  d'aHUtm  Lt^ofttU  A  Uv  Uu."  Soulavie,  Mtmairei,  n,  490-S1. 

tui^rtnini'i  mccca^  ai  tar  ai  be  peraoDalljr  wa«  coocemed,  wai  only  p«r- 

tbev  on  Augiut  4.  Brinot  again  attacked  him  with  the  charge  that  be  had 

mr  a  *^  Kcret  fund*  of  the  depMiment  of  (oteicn  affain.  Momlnr, 

Vam&.lTV*- 

itam^""-  October  CT,  17M. 
a^^oulavie**  teatimcajr  to  BrlMot'i  ineocniptibility  mentiMied  abore. 
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men  who  want  to  establish  the  republic  immediatdy,  upcxi  the 
d6bris  of  the  constitution,  th^  Imife  of  the  law  ou^t  to  fall 
upon  them."  ^ 

The  next  day,  Jidy  S6,  he  spoke  again,  this  time  apropos  of 
a  proposed  letter  of  criticism  to  the  king  presented  by  Guadet 
While  he  supported  the  strictures  on  the  king's  conduct  con- 
tained in  Guadet 's  letter  and  denounced  the  king  as  opposed 
to  the  Revolution,  he  counseled  delay  in  bringing  about  his 
dethronement.  ''I  know,  gentlemen,"  he  declared,  ''that  if 
it  were  well  proved  that  the  king  was  in  agreement  with 
enemies  without,  not  to  try  him,  not  to  condemn  him  would 
be  a  crime  of  high  treason  against  the  people.  But  I  know  also 
that  what  an  anti-revolutionar>'  king  would  desire  f<^  the  full- 
est possible  success  would  be  a  hasty  step  on  the  part  of  the 
Assembly,  a  violent  measure  which  would  not  have  the  general 
support  of  the  nation.  And  why?  Because  if  the  king  were  con- 
demned in  the  heat  of  anger,  carelessly  pr  with  too  great  haste, 
the  majority  of  the  nation  which  desires^ustice  for  all,  i^iidi 
desires  that  the  enactment  of  justice  be  p'iKceded  by  a  severe 
examination,  the  majority,  I  say,  might  ^dame  you,  and 
though  it  might  not  entirely  acquit  the  king>^et  it  mi^t  fail 
to  support  you  in  your  further  measures."  * 

The  impression  conv^ed  by  this  speech  wclLtliAt  Briasot 
was  opposed  to  dethronement.  In  view  of  his  rec^  ^uid  vdie* 
ment  attacks  on  the  king,  Brissot's  present  positi< 
that  he  had  either  changed  his  mind  with  suiprisi 
ness,  or  that  he  was  insincere.  His  audience  thought^ 
for  there  were  cries  of  "Down  with  the  double-fi 
while  one  energetic  spectator  in   the  gallery,  with 
nately  good  aim,  threw  two  plums  at  him.' 

Various  explanations  of  his  action  have  been   giv^  ^^ 

^  Oj/inion  de  J.  P.  Bruioi  ntr  le$  mesurea  de  police  gMraU  proposi 
Oensonni. 

*  Opinion  ntr  la  marehe  d  tuivre  en  exetminani  la  question  de  la  dSch^^ 
autrea  mesuree,  prononcS  le  26  juillet,  1792, 

•  Sec  Aulard.  Orateurt  de  la  UgidaHve,  i,  £04,  note.  "  //  fut  frappj^ 

pruneM  [dit  un  joumaJ\  qtCune  main  vigoureuse  ltd  awU  lancies  du'^ 

tri        r." 
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cording  to  Soulavie,^  he  (Soulavie)  had  been  asked  —  so  he 
says  in  his  memoirs  —  by  Chambonas  to  try  to  induce  Brissot 
by  means  of  a  bribe  to  moderate  his  efforts  for  dethronement, 
but  feeling  sure  that  this  method  would  fail,  he  advised 
Chambonas,  instead  of  trying  to  bribe  Brissot,  to  endeavor  to 
persuade  him  to  give  up  his  efforts  for  the  dethronement,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  injure  his  party.  Chambonas  took 
his  advice,  Soulavie  adds,  and  succeeded.' 

If  the  testimony  given  at  the  trial  of  Brissot  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, he  not  only  abandoned  his  efforts  at  dethronement  by 
constitutional  means,  but  tried  to  hinder  the  efforts  of  others, 
and  when  active  measures  were  proposed  attempted  to  put  a 
stop  to  them.'  According  to  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  he  de- 
manded twelve  million  livres  as  his  price  for  preventing  the 
insurrectionary  movement.^  This  charge,  however,  is  abso- 
lutely uncorroborated  and  is  a  sheer  absurdity.* 

'  Jean  Louis  Girmrd  Soulavie  was  bora  in  1752.  At  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution  he  was  vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  ChAlons.  He  became  an 
ardent  revolutionist,  was  one  of  the  Brst  priests  to  many,  was  connected  with 
the  revolution  in  Geneva,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  scaffold  as  an  alleged 
agent  of  Robespierre.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  he  devoted  to  literary  work. 
His  best4mown  publication  is  MSmoirts  kUtoriquet  et  politiqust  du  figns  d$ 
Louis  XVI. 

*  **y«  vous  promeU  U  ieerel,  et  sous  asntre  que  ei  vaue  prenet  Briseoi  par  la 
crainie  de  ee  qui  peut  arriver  d  eon  parti,  ei  la  nation  n'adhhe  pae  d  eon  opinion 
eur  la  dSManee,  wue  en  obHendrei  par  la  peur  ee  que  voue  voudrej,  pltdM  que 
par  dee  eepSraneee  ,  .  ,  Je  penee  que  ei  on  dU  d  Brieeot  qu*U  eet  entre  deux  feux, 
entre  lee  Jacobins  inergiquee  et  lee  royaUstee,  et  quU  peut  en  manquant  ea  d^ 
ckSanee,  ee  troueer  dans  le  poeiHon,  par  exemple,  dee  rhiseure  de  1791,  toue 
pourret  tone  le  gagner,  FaUee  valoir  eurtout  la  puissance  de  la  eonetiiution,  Im 
minoriU  de  eee  ennemie  dans  Is  LSgislature,  U  ekangement  ioue  lee  eix  moie  des 
opinione  et  de  Veeprit  pubUo  en  France,  et  Cincertitude  de  rieister,  en  eae  de 
dSchSanee,  au  parti  d^OrUans,  s*U  n'en  eet  pae  Cagent ;  et  «*t/  Veet  rineertiiude 
de  rUister  aux  rogaUstee  de  1788,  rhntis  aux  consHhdionnele  attoMe  d  Louis 
XVI,  agani  d'ailUure  LefagetU  d  Uur  tSur  Soulavie.  Mhnmres,  vi.  490-31. 

Chambeoas's  success,  as  far  as  he  personally  was  concerned,  was  only  par- 
tial, for,  on  August  4,  Brissot  again  attacked  him  with  the  charge  that  he  had 
misused  the  secret  funds  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.  MonUmtr, 
August  5.  17M. 

*  Moniieur,  October  ff7,  179S. 

*  See  Sodavie's  testhnany  to  Brianl'i  iaoomiptibility  mcntkioed  abore. 

*  MSmoiree,  n,  180. 
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Even  at  the  time,  his  speech  of  July  S6  created  such  a  furor 
that  when  it  was  printed  he  tried  to  conciliate  opinion  by  add- 
ing an  explanatory  note  in  which  he  declared  that  he  had  been 
misunderstood;  that  he  was  really  not  opposed  to  dethrone- 
ment, but  only  to  too  great  haste  in  bringing  it  about.  He  took 
this  stand,  he  subsequently  explained^  because  he  had  been 
brought  to  realize  that  public  opinion,  eq)ecially  in  the  prov- 
inces, was  not  ripe  for  dethronement,  and  while  striving  to 
check  too  precipitate  action  he  was  using  every  means  in  his 
power,  and  especially  his  newspaper,  to  educate  opinion  so  that 
it  might  be  prepared  for  dethronement.  This  ezplanaticm  of 
Brissot's  is  borne  out  by  a  dispatch  of  Eari  Gower,  who»  on 
July  27,  wrote  as  follows:  ''The  Committee  of  Twenty-one, 
before  whom  that  general  [Montesquieu]  was  <*Tflmini*d,  hid 
agreed  to  report  a  Project  of  a  decree  to  dedare  that  the  Crown 
was  forfeited,  but  upon  his  answering  them  that  not  only  eveiy 
officer  but  every  soldier  would  oppose  them*  they  desisted. 
This  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  speech  made  by  M.  Biissot 
yesterday  in  the  Assembly.  It  does  not,  however*  follow  that 
from  the  abortion  of  this  scheme,  his  most  Christian  majesty 
is  to  be  considered  in  a  less  dangerous  situation  than  fa^ 
merly."  ' 

Deference  to  public  opinion  was,  nevertheless,  not  the  all- 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  action  of  Brissot  and  his  GirondiD 
friends  in  the  eyes  of  their  enemies,  the  Jacobins.  The  real 
reason,  the  latter  asserted,  was  that  the  Girondins  wanted  to 
get  themselves  back  into  office,  and,  just  so  long  as  they  nw 
any  chance  of  doing  it,  they  were  willing  to  support  the  mon- 
archy. Formal  accusation  of  such  mtent  was  made  againit 
them  and  especially  against  Brissot  at  the  Jacobin  Club  on 
August  1,  by  M.  Anthoine.'  The  Girondins  did,  indeed,  make 
a  bid  for  position  and  power  in  the  famous  memoir  of  July  80 
which  Vergniaud,  Gensonn6,  and  Guadet  sent  to  the  long. 
After  exhorting  him  to  strengthen  his  own  poation,  which  th^ 

^  This  dispatch  was  dated  July  27, 17M.  I>w]MifcsW»  qf  £arl  GbMr,  MB. 

*  Aulard,  Les  JacMru,  iv,  169. 
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had  themselves  so  successfully  undennmed  but  a  few  weeks 
before,  they  skillfully  insinuated  that  the  best  way  to  do  it 
would  be  to  dismiss  inefficient  ministers  and  to  recall  to  the 
ministry  ''well-known  patriots."  ^ 

Brissot's  wavering  attitude  not  only  gave  occasion  for  at- 
tack to  his  enemies,  but  caused  distress  to  at  least  one  of  his 
friends  —  Madame  Roland.  On  July  81  she  wrote  to  him  com- 
plaining of  his  silence  at  the  Assembly,  and  tried  in  vain  to  stir 
him  to  take  the  lead  in  decisive  action.  To  her,  it  was  a  great 
opportunity  for  a  great  man  and  she  ardently  desired  that 
Brissot  might  see  and  seise  his  chance.' 

In  the  case  of  Lafayette,  Brissot  did  seize  his  chance,  and 
when  Lafayette,  in  his  letter  read  before  the  Assembly  on  the 
18th  of  June,  opposed  the  dismissal  of  the  Girondin  ministry 
and  denounced  the  Jacobin  Club,  Brissot  backed  up  his  previ- 
ous assertions  that  he  was  no  friend  of  Lafayette's  by  a  prompt 
and  spirited  attack.  In  spite  of  his  own  quarreb  with  the 
Jacobins,  he  resented  Lafayette's  arraignment  of  that  body 
as  a  violation  of  freedom  of  speech  and  objected  still  more 
vehemently  to  his  evident  sympathy  with  the  king.*  After 
the  events  of  June  20,  this  qrmpathy  became  more  evident 
and  took  the  form  of  active  measures.  Lafayette  presumed 
to  leave  his  army  without  permission,  came  to  Paris,  and 

'  See  the  acooimt  by  Giuukt.  MimiUwr,  January  5,  1798.  BriMoi  did  not 
ngn  tbii  memoir,  but  note  his  approval  (lee  above)  of  Guadei'i  proposed  letter 
to  the  long  which  contained  mudi  the  Mme  ideas. 

*  Leitres,  ii.  4«0.  Whether  stirred  by  Madame  Roland's  appeal  or  assured 
by  the  king's  refusal  to  listen  to  Girondin  advice  that  there  was  nothinf  to  be 
gained  in  longer  propping  up  the  throne,  Brissot  spoke  with  open  contempt 
on  August  5  of  those  residents  of  the  district  of  the  FDlea-Satnt-Thomas  who 
were  opposed  to  dethronemenL  PatrioU  Frangms,  August  6.  17M. 

*  **  C'etl  le  coup  Is  jdua  wioUtU  qu'on  aU  eneort  parti  d  Ubtrti^  comp  ^mdami 
plus  dangertux,  q[uil  ui  porti  par  um  ghtML  qui  m  wamls  d'aaair  wm  annia  d 
flit,  de  ne  faire  qu'um  oasc  mm  armSe  ;  d'aulani  plus  damfsraux^  tmeon,  qua  ad 
hamms  a  su,  par  sa  fsinis  tnodSraiiam  al  par  sss  ar^/lass^  as  aomaaraar  %m  parti, 
mhns  parmi  Us  kammas  qui  aknaai  wisemami  la  Kbarti  ;  aa  laUrsUdia%asqua, , . . 

•*  Out,  Urns  Us  kommas  qui  idoldtrstU  la  liberli  ami  dA  krs  rasokSs  4a  asiU  Isitra, 
Canserver  tneors  quslqma  ssHma  pom  M.  Lafaffons  apnls  TMoir  aaiaaiaa  itaal 
an  krs  indifus  sai  mSmaP  "  PairiaU  FrmgaiB.  hnt  19, 179^. 
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after  having  offered  his  services  to  the  royal  family,  ap- 
peared before  the  Assembly  on  June  28  and^demanded  the 
pmiishment  of  the  instigators  of  the  plot  of  Jmie  20.^  Where- 
upon the  Assembly  tried  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  against 
him.  Again  Brissot  saw  his  opportunity  and  the  same  day  he 
attacked  Lafayette  at  the  Jacobin  Club»  solemnly  engaging 
to  prove  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  that  Lafayette  was  guilty 
of  high  treason.*  On  July  29,  he,  with  Guadet,  Gensonni,  and 
several  other  members  of  the  Assembly,  put  on  record  a  signed 
declaration  containing  evidence,  based  on  statements  of  Mar^ 
shal  Luckner,  that  Lafayette  intended  to  march  on  Paris.*  The 
4th  of  August  Brissot  tried  to  hasten  matters  by  demanding  a 
report  from  the  committee  to  which  the  conduct  of  Lafayette 
had  been  referred,^  and  on  August  8  he  made  his  promised  at- 
tack, and  denounced  Lafayette  in  unsparing  terms.  He  began 
by  saying  that  while  he  did  not  assert  that  Lafayette  was 
actually  in  concert  with  the  Austrians,  he  did  assert  that  it 
Lafayette  had  been  in  concert  with  them,  his  actions  would 
not  have  been  different  from  what  th^  actually  were.  He 
further  declared  that  Lafayette  had  no  l^^al  right  to  present  a 
petition;  that  he  compromised  the  safety  of  the  state  in  leaving 
his  army;  that  if  the  Austrians  were  not  present  in  large  num- 
bers he  ought  to  have  attacked  them;  that  if  they  were  there 
in  large  numbers  it  was  treason  to  leave  the  army  in  danger; 
that  his  demand  for  the  suppression  of  popular  societies  was  an 
attempt  on  the  constitution;  that  he  had  sought  to  intimidate 
and  degrade  the  legislature  and  to  make  a  Cromwdl  of  him- 
self; and  that  in  view  of  these  facts  a  decree  of  censure  should 
be  passed  against  him.  In  spite  of  these  accusations  the  decree 
failed  of  enactment.' 

^  Maniiew,  June  29,  1792. 

'  Journal  de»  dSbaU  de  la  SoeUU  de9  Amii  ds  la  CondiiuUon,9Saio$dmfmiit 
juin  28, 1792. 

*  BibluMque  de  la  Chambre  de*  diputSi^  ecUeetUm  dm  affairu  dm  Tmmpi, 
t.  158,  n.  80  bis,  quoted  in  Arrive*  parUmenlmres,  XLvn,  868. 

<  Moniteur,  August  5,  1792. 

*  See  the  PatrioU  Frangau  of  August  10,  for  iicathing  attiuiaiis  to  the  weak- 
ness, the  corruption,  and  the  imbecility  of  those  idio  voted  againsi  the  deciee. 
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Meanwhile,  in  regard  to  the  king's  proposed  dethronement, 
while  the  Girondins  were  holding  back,  the  Jacobins  acted. 
The  latter  overthrew  the  regular  municipal  authorities,  set  up 
an  insurrectionary  commune  of  their  own,  and  by  its  aid 
brought  on  the  insurrection  which  culminated  in  the  sack  of 
the  Tuileries.  The  insurrection  once  accomplished,  the  Giron- 
dins were  not  slow  in  pointing  out  that  they  had  made  it  in- 
evitable and  in  claiming  the  credit  for  it.  To  this  the  Jacobins 
retorted  that  though  the  Girondins  might  have  had  some  share 
in  preparing  the  way  for  it,  when  it  came  to  decisive  action  it 
was  they  themselves  who  deserved  the  credit.  The  Girondins 
were,  however,  still  in  a  majority  in  the  Assembly,  and  since 
it  was  the  Assembly  which  took  the  legal  steps  made  necessary 
by  the  insurrection,  —  the  suspension  of  the  king,  the  over- 
throw of  the  ministry,  the  appointment  of  a  new  ministiy,  and 
the  calling  of  a  convention,  —  they  might  well  claim  that  their 
part  in  the  crisis  was  an  important  one. 

In  the  hurried  discussion  of  these  pivotal  measures  Brissot's 
voice  was  heard  several  times.  In  order  that  the  papers  of  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs  might  be  secured,  he  asked  that 
seals  be  placed  on  the  house  of  Bonne-Carr^re  where  they  were 
kept,  and  in  making  the  motion  he  took  occasion  to  allude 
to  Bonne-Carr^re  as  a  person  of  detestable  reputation  and  to 
remind  the  Assembly  that  he  had  managed  to  get  himself 
appointed  ambassador  to  the  United  States — an  allusion 
which  led  to  the  passing  of  a  further  decree  for  the  revocation 
of  Bonne-Carrire's  appointment.^  More  important  than  the 
matter  of  an  individual  ambassador  was  the  reorganization  of 
the  ministiy.  Vergniaud  had  made  a  motion  for  sudi  reor- 
ganization, to  which  Brissot  objected  that  it  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence  in  the  existing  ministry.' 
With  the  new  ministry  itself  Brissot  was  greatly  pleased.  He 
evidently  saw  a  chance  for  a  renewal  of  his  former  influence, 

*  Mamitmr,  Angoit  It,  ITOf.  For  Bri«ot*s  prerioiii  reUtioiif  with  Booiie* 
Cmn^  tee  p.  tSO. 

*  Maminar,  August  IS,  ITOf. 


•■•     ••. 
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an  expectation  which  is  significantly  expressed  in  a  note  to 
Madame  Roland,  probably  of  about  August  10:  *'I  send  for 
her  husband  and  for  Lanthenas,''  it  read»  *'a  list  of  patriots 
to  whom  places  are  to  be  given.  For  he  ought  always  to  hai^e 
such  a  list  before  him.''  ^  Brissot  had  managed  Roland  befoie, 
and  it  was  therefore  natural  that  he  should  rejoice  on  his  r^ 
turn  to  office.  To  the  placing  of  Danton  in  the  ministiy  it 
would  not  have  been  surprising  if  he  had  made  some  objection, 
but,  when  asked  by  Fabre  d'Eglantine  whether  he  was  opposed 
to  Danton,  he  replied  that  on  the  contraiy  he  approved  61  him 
and  that  his  appointment  was  the  seal  of  their 
It  was  far,  however,  from  being  the  seal  of 
between  the  Assembly  and  the  Commune.  The  practical  ques- 
tion was  who  was  to  control  the  power  which  had  been  takoi 
from  the  king;  in  other  words,  who  was  to  rule  France  till  the 
Convention  should  meet.  The  Assembly  asserted  that  thii 
task  was  its  business  and  its  business  exclusively,  while  the 
insurrectionary  Commune  maintained  quite  as  vigoioadj 
that  it  also  had  a  right  to  take  part  in  the  direction  of  affain. 
There  thus  resulted  a  furious  struggle  between  the  Assembly  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  insurrectionaiy  Commune  on  the  other. 
The  leadership  in  the  Assembly,  both  in  its  constructive  woik 
and  in  its  struggle  with  the  Commune,  was  largely  directed  by 
the  Committee  of  Twenty-one.  This  committee  had  grown 
out  of  a  special  committee  organized  on  March  6  and  9, 17M, 
and  known  as  the  Committee  of  Twelve.  On  the  18th  of  June 
its  members  were  increased  to  twenty-one.'  It  now  became 
the  most  important  conunittee  of  the  Assembly  and,  as  has  been 

^  Quoted  by  Perroud  {LeUret  de  Madame  Roland,  n,  7S4»  and  noto^  spp.) 
from  a  report  of  BrivaL  text  corrected  acoording  to  Lanthcnaa.  See  alio  Coh 
rerpondance,  29S.  Goeta-Berastein  differs  from  M.  Perroud  in  that  he  at- 
signa  thia  note  to  the  time  of  Roland's  first  ministry.  For  hia  reaaona  for  io 
doing  see  his  La  DiplomaHe  de  la  Oironde,  17S,  note. 

*  AtilBid,  Hieioire  politique,  ^19.  Quoted  from  teathnooy  at  the  tiial  af  «fai 
Girondins.  See  Moniieur,  October  27,  1793,  supplement. 

'  Aulard,  Recueil  dee  adee  du  ComiU  du  Salui  pubUe,  It  waa  alao  known  as 
the  Commission  extraordinaire.  ProcU'verhaux  de  la  UgieUiHm,  August  lH 
1792. 
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pointed  out,  it  played  a  rdle  analogous  to  that  of  the  great 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  under  the  Convention.  Its  work 
was  of  wide  scope  and  included  measures  on  foreign  affairs,  the 
provinces,  the  army,  property,  the  Church,  and  the  family. 
On  August  12,  Brissot  was  added  to  this  most  important  com- 
mittee,^ in  which  he  took  an  active  part  and  was  at  one  time 
its  president.^  He  indorsed  its  action  in  his  journal,  contended 
in  its  behalf  against  his  old  enemies,  Marat  and  Robespierre, 
presented  its  reports,  and  even  when  he  did  not  appear  promi- 
nently to  represent  it,  did  much  to  direct  its  course. 

Among  the  first  tasks  of  the  Assembly  was  to  provide  against 
reaction  in  favor  of  royalty.  What  they  most  feared,  and  with 
good  reason,  was  that  Lafayette  might  march  upon  Paris.  In 
spite  of  the  failure  of  the  Assembly  on  August  8  to  bring  a  de- 
cree against  him,  feeling  had  been  growing.  The  news  that  he 
had  arrested  the  commissioners  sent  to  the  army  brought  mat- 
ters to  a  crisis,  and  on  August  19,  urged  on  by  the  Commune, 
the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  presented  and  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  a  decree  declaring  Lafayette  guilty  of  high  treason.' 
In  commenting  on  this  Brissot  summed  up  his  opinion  of  La- 
fayette with  unsparing  severity.  "See,"  he  wrote,  "to  what 
a  man  has  been  brought  by  ambition  badly  directed  and 
sustained  by  little  ability,  an  incurable  spirit  of  intrigue,  the 
popularity  of  a  courtier,  ill-directed  schemes,  rascality  without 
devemess,  a  policy,  which,  so  to  speak,  lived  from  hand  to 
mouth,  a  man  whom  fortime  persisted  in  making  play  the  part 
of  a  great  personage.'*  * 

Another  source  of  danger,  the  Assembly  felt,  was  in  the  ad- 
visers of  the  king;  and  having  dealt  with  Lafayette  they  next 

1  Proei9Mrbayx  ds  la  LSgtMlaHve,  Auguft  \%  1799. 

>  Bii^  U  Uftnde  det  Oinmdifu,  07.  Vatd,  Ver^iaud,  n.  197.  Ndtlier 
writer  dtcs  his  authority;  oomidering  the  importance  of  the  podtioa,  thb  is  a 
matter  of  note,  but  it  b  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  min- 
utes of  the  committee  after  August  10  have  disappeared.  See  Aulard,  Remeil 
ds»  octet  dm  CcmHS  du  Solid  pubUe,  h  Introduction,  p.  liii. 

s  MomUeur,  August  21,  1791 

«  PatiioU  Franfou,  August  80,  1791 
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turned  their  attention  to  Montmorin.  The  preceding  May 
accusations  had  been  brought  against  Montmorin  by  Briasol 
of  being  devoted,  not  merely  to  the  king»  but  to  the  Austrian 
government  and  the  Smigrh.^  After  the  10th  of  August  he  had 
hidden  in  order  to  escape  arrest,  but  he  was  now  disooveiedt 
and  on  the  proposal  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  haled 
before  the  Assembly,  where  Brissot  reiterated  his  fcniDer 
charges  against  him.  He  charged  him  particularly  with  having 
entered  into  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Count 
d'Artois  and  with  having  failed  to  communicate  important 
correspondence  to  the  Assembly.  This  time  the  Assembly  took 
definite  action  and  decreed  that  Montmorin  be  sent  to  priaoa.' 

The  Assembly  next  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  Swiss  troops, 
a  matter  which  demanded  immediate  attention  because  of  the 
part  which  the  Swiss  had  taken  in  defending  the  Tuikiiei 
against  the  mob  on  the  10th  of  August.  The  report  of  the  oom- 
mittee  was  presented  by  Brissot,  who  argued  that  free  men 
ought  to  take  the  responsibility  of  their  own  defense;  that  the 
agreement  for  the  service  of  the  Swiss  in  France  had  been  made 
by  despotic  kings,  less  with  the  purpose  of  defending  the  nation 
against  foreign  powers  than  of  defending  themselves  against 
the  French  people;  and  finally,  that  the  action  of  the  Smim 
troops  on  the  10th  of  August  made  their  further  continuance  in 
the  service  of  France  impossible.  A  decree  was  aoooidini^ 
passed  for  their  dismissal.' 

While  dealing  with  the  participants  in  the  10th  of  August, 
the  Assembly  had  also  to  justify  the  events  of  that  day  to  for- 
eign powers.  On  the  suspension  of  the  king,  the  representatives 
of  almost  all  foreign  powers  had  left  Paris,  and  the  temporaiy 
government  thus  found  itself  in  a  most  embarrassing  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  governments  of  Europe.  With  a  view 
to  conciliating  foreign  opinion,  the  Assembly  decreed  that  a 

^  See  p.  27S.  *  Mmiieur,  August  2S  and  84,  ITML 

'  Ibid.,  August  22,  1798.  Also  Rapport  fait  au  nam  de  la  Commimom  I9> 

traordinaire  de*   ComiUt  diplomatique  et  militaire  le  90  ac4it  ITM^  $wr  U 

licenciemeni  de*  rSgiments  iuities  au  service  de  la  France, 
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defense  of  the  events  of  August  10  be  drawn  up  and  sent  to 
the  powers  which  had  declared  their  intention  of  preserving 
neutrality.  This  address,  which  was  prepared  and  presented 
by  Brissot,  was  an  able  piece  of  work.  The  bloodshed  of  the 
10th  of  August,  he  admitted,  was  to  be  regretted,  but  the  court 
alone,  by  ordering  the  soldiers  to  fire  on  the  people,  was  to 
blame  for  it.  It  but  precipitated  the  suspension  of  the  king, 
which  was  already  under  consideration.  That  suspension  was 
due  to  a  long  series  of  acts  on  his  part,  particularly  in  connec- 
tion with  foreign  powers,  which  had  made  it  evident  beyond 
doubt  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  Revolution.  But  although 
the  king  was  suspended  and  a  convention  summoned,  no  an- 
archy existed,  and  the  government  was  still  being  carried  on 
in  accordance  with  the  constitution.  Foreign  powers,  there- 
fore, had  no  reason  to  withdraw  their  ambassadors  from 
France  or  to  break  off  friendly  relations  with  her.  Then  turn- 
ing to  England  he  made  a  particularly  skillful  appeal.  ''If 
France  has  not  the  right  to  suspend  the  head  of  her  executive 
power,  we  must  conclude  that  the  English  are  rebels  and  that 
the  House  of  Hanover  is  a  usurping  dynasty.  Surely  there  is 
no  Englishman,  no  intelligent  man,  who  could  sustain  such  a 
doctrine.  The  French  nation,  therefore,  is  far  from  fearing  a 
hostile  attitude  on  the  part  of  England;  she  believes  in  the  as- 
surances of  its  government,  she  believes  in  the  loyalty  and 
love  of  the  English  people,  she  believes  that  when  the  court  of 
St.  James  shall  have  brought  its  conduct  more  into  line  with 
right  principles  it  will  be  convinced  that  the  French  nation 
alone  has  the  right,  through  its  representatives,  of  passing 
judgment  upon  the  fate  of  its  first  public  functionary,  upon 
the  fate  of  its  government,  that  no  power  on  earth  has  the 
right  of  interfering  in  its  decisions."  ^ 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Assembly  was  protesting  against 
interference  from  without  she  was  taking  further  measures 
to  check  opposition  to  the  Revolution  from  within  by  a  decree 
against  the  non-juring  clergy.   This  decree,  which  was  more 
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rigorous  than  anything  yet  attempted,  provided  that  all  non- 
juring  priests  must  leave  France  within  fifteen  dajrs  under 
penalty  of  deportation  to  French-Guiana.  While  Brissot  does 
not  appear  to  have  actively  opposed  this  measure,  he  spoke 
of  it  with  some  reservation  and  suggested  that  there  was  danger 
that  the  innocent  might  be  punished  instead  of  the  guilty 
and  that  the  priest  to  whom  the  taking  of  the  oath  was  a  vio- 
lation of  his  conscience  would  su£Per  instead  of  the  vicdent  and 
dangerous  anti-revolutionist.^ 

In  regard  to  another  question,  concerning  the  Churdu 
Brissot  was  more  radical,  namely,  the  decree  facilitating  di- 
vorce. His  paper  at  least  spoke  of  it  in  terms  of  unmeasured 
approval,  as  "the  work  of  superstition  overturned,  the  pre- 
judices of  many  centuries  destroyed,  nature  triumphant  over 
the  Chiux^h  of  Rome,  the  heavy  chains  of  Hymen  changed  for 
garlands  of  flowers,  morals  regenerated,  and  conjugal  fidelity 
established  on  the  foundations  of  equality  and  the  reciprocity 
of  duties  as  well  as  of  rights.*'  ^ 

Radical  and  rapid  as  was  the  work  of  the  Assembly,  it  was 
not  sufficiently  so  to  suit  the  Commune,  especially  in  its  atti- 
tude toward  the  reactionaries.  The  Commune  thoefore  pro- 
ceeded to  dictate  to  the  Assembly,  an  interference  which  the 
Assembly  naturally  resented,  and  which  led  to  bitter  conflict 
The  first  clash  came  about  over  the  establishment  of  a  q^edal 
court,  which  the  Commune  kept  demanding  and  which  the 
Assembly  fought  step  by  step.  As  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Twenty-one,  Brissot  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight. 
On  the  11th  of  August  the  Asseipbly  had  taken  steps  toward  the 
formation  of  a  court-martial  to  tiy  the  Swiss  for  their  part  in 
the  bloodshed  of  the  preceding  day.*  This,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  the  Commime,  as  the  jurisdiction  of  such  a  court  would 
presumably  be  limited  to  those  immediately  conc^ned  with  the 
actual  violence,  and  did  not  extend  to  conspirat<H«  bdiind 
the  scenes.   On  the  14th  of  August,  therefore,  the  Comnume 

1  Patrioie  Franfois,  August  25, 1792.  *  Ibid,,  September  1, 17M. 

*  Moniieur,  August  IS,  1792. 
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sent  a  deputation  which  demanded  to  know  what  action  the 
Assembly  intended  to  take  and  added  that  if  it  did  not  take 
immediate  action,  they  (the  deputation)  would  wait  until  it 
did.  ^  The  Assembly  naturally  protested  against  such  a  demand, 
as  insulting  to  its  dignity,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  intimi- 
dated into  some  concession  in  decreeing  that  each  of  the  sec- 
tions of  Paris  might  choose  two  jurh  (Taccusation  and  two 
juris  de  jugemeni.  This  halfway  measure  did  not  satisfy  the 
C<nnmune,  and  the  next  day  the  Commune  again  sent  a  deputa- 
tion headed  by  Robespierre,  which  demanded  in  no  measured 
terms  the  establishment  of  a  special  court  in  which  the  ac- 
cused should  be  judged  directly  by  commissioners  chosen  by 
tlie  sections  and  from  whose  decision  there  should  be  no  appeal. 
Brissot  now  came  to  the  front  and  in  an  eloquent  speech,  in 
which  he  represented  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one,  dedared 
that  such  a  court  would  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  courts 
martial  and  as  such  would  involve  a  violation  of  the  principles 
of  the  constitution;  and  that,  in  preserving  the  constitutional 
forms  of  trial  and  at  the  same  time  in  adding  new  jurors  to  be 
diosen  directly  by  the  sections,  due  provision  had  been  made 
for  rendering  justice  more  impartial  and  more  rapid.  "Doubt- 
less forms  still  more  rapid  might  have  been  used,*'  he  ad- 
mitted, "but  they  belong  only  to  despotism;  despotism  alone 
can  employ  them,  because  it  does  not  fear  to  dishonor  itself 
by  cruelty;  but  a  free  people  desires  to  be  and  must  be  just 
even  in  its  vengeance."  * 

One  further  point  the  committee  was  willing  to  concede, 
namely,  that  the  right  of  appeal  be  done  away  with.  The  As- 
sembly, therefore,  voted  in  accordance  with  Brissot's  report 
that  the  demand  of  the  Commune  for  a  special  court  be  re- 
fused, but  that  the  right  of  appeal  be  abolished.  The  Assembly 
could  thus  flatter  itself  that  it  had  withstood  the  Commune. 
It  had,  however,  made  a  vital  concession,  and  when  the  Com- 
mune again  reiterated  its  demands,  it  gave  way  and  ordered  the 
establishment  of  a  special  tribunal.' 

>  Mofiitotir,  August  17.  17M.  *  ML,  Auguft  17,  17M. 

•  /M.,  August  10,  179«. 
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Brissot  again  came  into  conflict  with  the  Commune  on  its 
action  in  declaring  that  the  signers  of  the  two  petitions  cl  the 
eight  thousand  and  the  twenty  thousand  should  be  dedaied 
incapable  of  holding  any  civil  office  or  of  bearing  arms.^  These 
petitions  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  national  guard  of  Paris 
early  in  the  sunmier  of  1792»  in  protest  against  the  camp  of 
fid£rSSf  and  represented  the  hostility  of  the  bourgeois  elonent 
to  a  democratic  army.  The  decree  of  the  Commune  was  there* 
fore  a  retaliation  upon  the  bourgeois.  It  was,  moreover,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Assembly,  a  usurpation  of  power,  and  when  the 
subject  came  up  Brissot  not  only  supported  the  motion  that 
the  petitions  be  burned,  but  demanded  that  the  citizens  who 
possessed  copies  of  them  should  be  asked  to  destroy  them  and 
that  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  make  use  of  them  for 
purposes  of  proscription  should  be  declared  an  unworthy 
citizen.^ 

Brissot  was  further  aroused  against  the  Commune  by  its 
treatment  of  his  colleague  in  the  management  of  the  Patriate 
FranQaiSy  Girey-Dupr6.  The  Patriate  Frangais  had  been  most 
vehement  in  assailing  the  Commune,  and  on  the  30th  of  August, 
Girey-Duprg  was  summoned  before  the  Commune  to  answer 
for  its  strictures.  Hereupon  the  Assembly,  very  angry  at  the 
assumption  of  such  power  by  the  Commune,  not  only  quashed 
the  summons,  and  called  to  its  own  bar  the  authorities  of  the 
Commune  and  censured  them,  but  ordered  a  new  municipal 
election  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Commune.  The  Conmiune, 
however,  refused  to  dissolve,  and  continued  to  send  out  its  de- 
crees all  over  France  and  to  dictate  terms  to  the  Assembly  and 
to  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one.  Brissot  was  highly  indignant 
at  such  conduct,  which  he  considered  a  base  usurpation  at 
power.  *'As  long  as  the  temporary  commissioners,*'  he  de- 
clared, "devoted  themselves  to  directing  the  revolution  of  the 
10th  of  August,  to  pursuing  the  conspirators  and  to  watdiing 
those  who  might  be  accused  of  being  conspirators,  the  patriots 

^  See  von  Sybel,  Frendt  Retolution^  n,  09, 
*  Moniteur,  September  10, 179i. 
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saw,  without  being  disturbed,  the  exercise  of  power,  which, 
having  sprung  into  being  with  the  insurrection,  ought  to  perish 
with  it  and  be  lost  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  But  when 
we  saw  those  commissioners  prolong  their  dictatorial  authority, 
usurp  the  rights  of  the  Conmiune,  dissolve  and  create  again 
authorities  which  the  Conmiune  alone  had  the  right  to  create 
and  dissolve,  suspend  magistrates  chosen  and  loved  by  the 
people  —  in  short,  when  we  realized  that  they  were  doing 
things  which  even  extraordinary  conditions  could  not  justify, 
then,  at  last,  good  citizens  opened  their  eyes,  and  perceived 
that  they  had  not  twice  conquered  liberty  in  order  to  hand  it 
over  to  intriguers,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  raise  upon  the 
ruins  of  royal  and  patrician  despotism  a  despotism  more  op- 
pressive and  more  hateful."  ^ 

The  Commune,  on  the  other  hand,  was  supported  by  Marat. 
In  a  placard  of  August  28  he  denounced  '*the  infamous  efforts 
of  such  men  as  Brissot,  Condorcet,  Vergniaud,  and  Guadet." 
They  had  written  to  all  the  provinces,  he  declared,  that  the 
National  Assembly  was  under  the  knife  of  the  Commune  of 
Paris,  and  their  object  in  so  doing  was  to  have  the  Convention 
removed  from  Paris  to  some  city  "gangrened  by  aristocracy," 
where,  they  flattered  themselves,  they  could  direct  its  opera- 
tions to  their  taste.' 

Further  and  more  serious  accusations  were  now  brought 
against  Brissot  and  the  other  Girondins;  namely,  that  they 
were  plotting  to  preserve  the  monarchy  while  overthrowing 
the  monarch,  and  to  put  upon  the  throne  either  the  Duke  of 
York,  second  son  of  the  king  of  England,  or  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick.  The  charges  went  all  the  way  from  an  assertion  that 

1  Pofriofo  Fmncau.  Angmt  SO,  1709. 

*  "Daiutm  placard  du  es  aa^  1792  lCkhrmumi,Jmm  Paul  Marai^ih  961 
Marat  dimni  qu»  ew  i/tf&mes  [Briatot,  Condorcet,  Vergnyiud,  Giyulet,  etc.]  omt 
ports  la  9ciUraU$m  jumpid  icrirt,  dam  tout  Us  dipartemmUM^  qu$  PAsMmblM 
natumaU§Msous  U  eouUau  d$  la  Commun§  ds  Paris  dirigSe  par  uns  trentaims  ds 
faetinut,  tffin  ds  fairs  ekoix  ds  quslqus  rills  §an§rsmSs  d'aristoenUis^  pour  siigs  ds 
la  ConwsmHon  naUonals  quails  ssfiattmU  ds  mtmtr  d  Inar  gri,  Aulard.  Hiskrirs 
poUHqus,  S87,  note. 
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the  Girondins  had  considered  these  men  as  possible  candidates 
for  the  throne  of  France  to  a  direct  charge  of  venality.^  Of  the 
latter  there  is  absolutely  no  proof.  The  accusation  took  defi- 
nite and  formal  shape  when»  on  the  evening  of  September  9, 
Billaud-Varennes  and  Robespierre  denounced  before  the  Com- 
mune a  plot  in  favor  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.* 
to  his  own  account,  Brissot  was  charged  not  only  with 
plotted  to  deliver  France  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  but  of 
having  received  several  miUions  for  that  purpose.  A  search 
was  accordingly  made  of  his  j>apers,  but  as  no  proof  was  found 
he  was  allowed  to  go  immolested.'  The  significance  of  this 
action  lies  not  in  the  charge  itself,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
made  at  the  time  of  the  massacres  of  September,  when  all  sus- 
pected royalists  were  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  their  lives. 
That  the  members  of  the  Commune  should  have  made  sudi 
a  charge  at  this  moment  is  an  evidence  that  they  regarded 

^  Potion,  in  hb  Diseoura  sur  VaocuaaHon  inteniSe  contre  Robespierre^  dteniet 
in  reply  to  the  reported  aceiuation  of  Robespierre,  that  Brissot  favored  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick.  Aulard,  in  hb  Hittoire  poUiique  (p.  209,  note),  nji: 
"Carra,  »oit  dans  Us  Annales  patriatiques  soit  d  la  tribune  des  Jacobins^  aeaii, 
d  mots  converts,  disignS  le  due  d'York  el  due  de  Brunswick,  ecfmme  des  candideJes 
possibles  (el  aeceptables)  au tr6ne  de  France**  See  Ade d^aeeusaHon  rMigi par 
Amor  contre  les  Girondins,  15-17.  See  also  Pagand,  who  represents  a  moderate 
point  of  view.  **A  une  ipoque  oii  V existence  politique  de  la  France  eowroU  l$$ 
plus  grands  dangers,  lorsquil  s'agissoit  de  renoerser  le  tr/he  ou  de  remeUre  U 
sceptre  eonstitutionnd  dans  une  main  puissanie  et  proteetrice,  Briseoi  propoea 
auz  hammes  influens  d'un  eomUS  qui  rSgloii  les  dAihtraHons  de  VAsmmhUe 
Ugislative,  unfile  de  George  et  la  constUuJtion  anglaise,  sous  la  garanUe  duroiei 
du  parlement.  Ce  fait  est  certain  ;  cependani  U  n* exists  aueune  preuee  direeU  dm 
crime  de  trahison.**  Paganel,  Essai  historique,  n,  282.  Goets-Bemsteiii,  p.  276, 
note,  quotes  from  Gollz  to  Frederick  William,  March  20,  1702  (Fnmkuk 
archives) :  "  La  populace  dement  de  plus  en  plus  insolente,  .  . .  Cela  aeerSiUe 
une  opinion,  que  pourtant  je  ne  portage  pas  encore,  que  VAngleterre,  par  Bristol 
et  aUtres,  pays  la  tribune  pour  maintenir  la  confusion  en  France.** 

*  According  to  M.  Aulard  (Histoire  politique,  258-55),  the  Prode  mrhaux  de 
la  commune  (ed.  Tonmeux,  81)  does  not  give  the  names  of  the  alleged  in- 
stigators of  the  plot,  but  according  to  Brissot's  account  in  the  Patriote  FrangmM 
of  September  4  he  was  one  of  those  designated. 

*  See  his  own  account  of  the  matter  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  fdlowdtiiens 
and  published  in  the  Patriate  Francois,  September  4,  and  in  the  Motnteur 
of  September  7. 1792.  See  also  Lettres  de  Madame  Roland,  n,  484;  and  Brisfol, 
Mhnoires,  n,  247. 
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Brissot  with  violent  animosity^  and  that  they  were  ready  to 
resort  to  accusations  which*  though  th^  may  have  believed, 
they  were  unable  to  prove. 

As  to  Brissot*s  attitude  toward  the  massacres,  accounts 
differ.  The  Girondins  subsequently  charged  the  Commune 
and  its  Jacobin  leaders  with  the  responsibility  and  at  the  same 
time  endeavored  to  clear  themselves  of  all  part  in  that  respon- 
sibility. If  his  own  statement  in  his  Riponse  au  rapport  de 
Saini'Jtui  is  to  be  relied  on,  Brissot  used  all  his  influence  to 
induce  Danton  to  put  a  stop  to  the  massacres.^  This  assertion 
receives  some  support  from  Pdtier,  who  was  by  no  means  an 
admirer  of  Brissot.  According  to  his  account,  Brissot  be- 
sought Danton  to  know  if  there  were  not  some  means  of  pre- 
venting the  innocent  from  being  confounded  with  the  guilty.' 
On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  evidence  at  his  trial,  he  was 
present  at  the  house  of  Potion  when  two  of  the  assassins  came 
in  and  drank  with  P6tion.'  Desmoulins  in  his  Histoire  des 
Briiiotins  makes  the  startling  insinuation  that  Brissot  on  the 
dd  of  September  had  in  the  presence  of  Danton  frankly  ex- 
pressed r^ret  that  his  bitter  enemy  Morande  had  been  for- 
gotten. Such  an  occurrence  is,  however,  hardly  credible  and 
lades  all  corroboration.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  Committee 
of  Twenty-one,  of  which  Brissot  was  president  and  in  which 
he  had  great  influence,  took  no  effective  action.  Whether  it  was 
in  a  position  to  take  such  action  is,  however,  a  question. 

A  couple  of  weeks  later  the  Legislative  Assembly  came  to  an 
end.  Brissot's  interest  in  the  Revolution  during  this  period, 
both  in  regard  to  economic  and  social  matters  and  in  the 
struggle  for  democracy  and  a  republic,  is  perhaps  best  expressed 
in  the  PatrioU  Frangais  of  September  28,  1792,  summing  up 
the  woric  of  the  Assembly:  *'When  posterity  shall  pass  in  re- 
view the  acts  of  this  second  assembly  it  will  see,  not  without 
gratitude,  that  it  has  overthrown  a  constitutional  Church  built 

>  MSwunres,  n,  t47. 

•  Foxier,  Huloir9  ds  la  RS9olMm  iu  10  ao{U,  179t,  lu  4m. 

*  MoniUur,  October  87,  1703;  tuppleiiieot. 
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upon  the  ruins  of  a  national  religion;  that  it  has  estabEshed 
divorce;  that  it  has  destroyed  the  odious  distinction  whidi 
obtained  between  the  white  man  and  his  black  or  mulatto  fel- 
low citizen;  that  it  has  ordered  the  sale  of  the  property  of  the 
6migr^  in  small  portions  and  the  equal  division  of  communal 
property;  that  it  has  torn  down  the  aristocratic  barrier  raised 
between  Frenchman  and  Frenchman  by  the  title  of  active 
citizen;  that  it  has  sworn  to  hate  and  to  fight  kings  and  royalty; 
that  it  has  declared  with  courage  and  sustained  with  firmness 
the  war  against  the  house  of  Austria,  cruel  enemy  of  the  liberty 
of  Europe  and  the  curse  of  the  human  race;  finally,  pressed  be- 
tween despotism  which  was  seeking  to  raise  its  head  again  and 
anarchy  which  was  seeking  to  take  its  place,  it  has  handed  on 
intact  and  considerably  increased,  the  treasure  confided  to  it 
of  national  liberty.'*  ^ 

In  much  of  this  achievement  Brissot  had  been  an  active 
participant.  The  part  which  he  himself  played  had  greatly  in- 
creased his  reputation;  it  had  also  increased  the  number  of  his 
enemies.  He  was  both  better  known  and  better  hated  at  the 
dose  of  the  L^islative  Assembly  than  he  was  at  the  begin- 
ning. '*Brissotin"  had  come  to  be  a  word  of  significant  mean- 
ing. His  advocacy  of  a  war  which  was  threatening  to  become 
disastrous,  his  quarrel  with  Robespierre,  his  radical  measures 
in  regard  to  the  colonies,  the  attack  which  he  had  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  Desmoulins,  and  finally  his  conflict  with  the  Com- 
mune, had  aroused  enmity  against  him;  yet  the  prestige  idiidi 
he  had  won  and  in  large  measure  still  retained,  as  a  leader  in 
matters  of  foreign  affairs,  his  influence  on  constitutional  legis- 
lation, his  influence  as  editor  of  the  Pairiaie  Ffon^ow,  and  his 
official  position  as  president  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one 
gave  him  a  place  of  great  prominence  and  secured  his  dection 
to  the  Con%'ention. 

^  Quoted  in  Jaur^  Eiiioin  tociaiUit^  n,  1S15.  Tliftt  Janrte  in  aiidi  a  walk 
cbooaw  Bria9ot*s  words  in  which  to  sum  up  the  work  ol  the  RevolutiQii  dnins 
the  Legislative  .\s8embly  is  in  itself  a  tribute  to  the  social  character  of  Brissot's 
intetests. 


CHAPTER  XI 

BBI880T  AND  THE  CONVENTION 

At  the  opening  of  the  Convention,  Brissot  had  reached  the 
dimaz  of  his  career.  His  leadership  was  recognized  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  French  newspapers  of  the  time,  for  ex- 
ample, refer  to  "Brissot  and  Company,'*  '* Brissot  and  his 
coterie,"  ^  while  the  English  Monthly  Review  for  1794  speaks 
ci  him  as  the  leading  man  in  France  dming  the  first  months  of 
the  Convention.*  Within  a  year,  however,  power  and  influence 
had  slipped  from  his  hands,  and  by  the  expulsion  of  his  party 
from  the  Convention  he  was  branded  with  failure.  The  reason 
for  his  failure  is  not  far  to  seek.  If  he  had  achieved  a  reputation 
as  an  exponent  of  the  war  policy  and  as  a  democratic  republi- 
can, he  had  also  aroused  enmity  on  account  of  his  opposition 
to  the  Commune  of  Paris.  This  enmity  now  told  increasingly 
against  him.  Moreover,  he  failed  to  perceive  —  and  this  was 
the  main  cause  of  his  failure  —  that  with  the  extension  of  the 
war  there  was  imperative  necessity  of  putting  aside  party  dif- 
ferences and  of  maintaining  greater  centralization  in  govern- 
ment. This  was  the  fatal  mistake  of  Brissot  and  the  Girondins; 
for  their  failure  to  see  the  necessity  for  union  and  centralization 
led  to  charges  of  federalism  and  royalty,  and  ultimately  brought 
the  party  to  its  fall. 

Brissot  was  elected  to  the  Convention  from  three  depart- 
ments,' a  decided  contrast  to  his  election  to  the  Legislative 

^  Ri9olMium$  ds  Parii,  October  f7.  November  S,  17M. 

*  Vol.  xm,  p.  MS. 

'  Of  ntoe  depuUei  elected  from  the  Department  of  the  Eur&^-Loir.  Briieot 
was  cfaoeen  the  lecond  on  the  5th  of  September.  Proeh-9erhal  ds  rasmtnbU$ 
UKtoroU  du  dipartemeni  de  V Evtr^-tt-Loir ;  Arthi9$9  NatumaUa,  C  178  (f7). 

Of  nine  depntiei  elected  from  the  Department  of  the  Loire.  Brimot  waa 
choaen  the  ninth  on  the  6th  of  September.  FroeU-mrbal  de  Fois^wMU  SUckh 
tmU  dm  dSparUmmU  du  Loirt ;  Arekims  NationaUs,  C  170  (4S). 

Of  cfeyen  deputaet  elected  from  the  Department  of  the  Enre,  Brimt  was 
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Assembly,  when  he  had  to  maintain  a  long  conflict  to  secure 
election  from  one.*  The  department  which  he  actually  repre- 
sented—  he  could  represent  only  one  —  was  Eure-et-Loir, 
presumably  because  his  election  there  occurred  first.  Not  only 
in  the  elections,  but  in  the  opening  days  of  the  Convention  he 
occupied  a  position  of  prominence,  being  chosen  on  Septem- 
ber 21  as  one  of  the  first  secretaries,^  and  on  October  11  as  a 
member  of  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Constitution,  and  on  the 
Diplomatic  Committee.' 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  Convention  was  the  abolition  of 
royalty.  Although  Brissot  regretted  that  the  motion  had  not 
been  accompanied  by  discussion,  of  the  action  itself  he  en- 
thusiastically approved.  It  was  very  difficult,  he  dedaied, 
for  a  man  who  for  so  long  a  time  had  professed  republicanism 
to  refrain  from  pouring  out  his  soul  on  so  happy  an  occasion. 
He  not  only  rejoiced,  he  continued,  because  royally  was  abol- 
ished and  the  yoke  of  the  tyrants  cast  off,  but  also  because  it 
had  been  done  by  that  class  of  citizens  known  as  the  '^  people.'* 
If  he  were  asked  why  most  partisans  of  republicanism  were 
to  be  found  among  the  people,  he  would  answer  it  was  because 
the  people  were  more  trustworthy,  had  more  good  sense,  fewer 
prejudices,  less  calculating  interest  than  other  classes.  It  was 
the  people  who  realized  that  since  an  hereditary  king  mi^t  be 
tyrannical,  ignorant,  or  imbecile,  hereditary  royalty  was  un- 
necessary, in  fact  an  absurdity.  '"What  the  people  thought,*' 
he  concluded,  ''the  Convention  did;  the  French  are  finaUy 
men,  free  men  —  Francs."* 

Since  Frenchmen  were  now  free,  the  Patriate  Fftm/Qoii 
argued,  in  another  article  published  the  same  day,  it  was  cfoly 

chosen  the  seventh  on  the  6th  day  of  September.  ProeU'darbal  de  VatmmUk 
Slectorale  du  dipartemerU  de  VEttre;  Archives  NaiionaUs,  C  178  (S6). 

^  That  he  was  not  chosen  as  a  deputy  from  Paris  is  an  evidcace  of  the 
strength  of  the  oppoeitbn  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  Commune.  See  BcNme^ 
The  Revolutumaty  Period  in  Europe,  IBS. 

'  Proch-verbauz  de  la  ConwerUion,  September  81,  1792. 

»  Ibid.,  October  11.  1792. 

*  Pairiote  Francis,  September  22, 1792.  It  would  hardly  be  foipeeied  from 
this  effusion  that  Brissot  himself  had  counseled  delay  in  establiibing  a  npublic 


rit 
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fitting  that  the  aristocracy  of  feudal  titles  should  be  abolished. 
Monsieur^  le  sieur  implied  gradations  which  no  longer  existed. 
Even  eiioyen  suggested  some  distinction;  it  was,  moreover,  a 
sacred  word,  and  while  it  might  be  fittingly  applied  to  Potion 
or  Condoroet,  to  refer  to  Marat  as  eiioyen  was  to  prostitute  the 
term  to  a  base  use.  Republicans,  the  article  concluded,  might 
well  imitate  the  Romans,  and  say  simply  Potion,  Condoroet, 
Paine,  as  at  Rome  people  talked  of  Cato,  Cicero,  and  Brutus. 
It  was  all  veiy  well  for  Brissot  to  utter  pseans  in  praise  of 
republicanism,  but  his  enemies  had  not  forgotten  that  his  ad- 
vocacy of  a  republic  had  by  no  means  been  unflagging  and  that 
in  the  critical  months  of  July  and  August  just  passed,  he  had 
advised  caution  and  even  delay. 

The  quarrel  that  had  developed  at  that  epoch  between  the 
Girondins  and  the  Jacobin  supporters  of  the  Commune  now 
received  a  new  and  powerful  impetus,  since  neither  party 
needed  to  exercise  caution  for  fear  of  giving  an  advantage  to 
the  monarchists.  But  scarcely  had  the  decree  for  the  abolition 
of  monarchy  been  passed  when  the  Girondins  rushed  to  the 
AMault.  Their  opponents,  they  cried,  were  forever  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  loathsome  massacres  of  September.  It 
was  time  to  set  up  scaffolds  for  the  assassins  and  for  those  who 
provoked  assassination.^  Nor  was  this  all.  The  guilty  wretches 
had  built  upon  their  crime  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Paris 
and  of  all  France.  Masters  they  were  and  masters  they  strove 
to  remain  by  creating  a  dictatorship  whereby  Paris  could  over- 
awe  the  Convention  and  control  the  nation. 

To  meet  this  danger  the  Girondins  proposed  to  establish  a 
departmental  guard  about  Paris,  consisting  of  delegates  from 
the  eighty-three  departments.'  The  Mountain  accepted  the 
challenge  and  stubbornly  contested  every  inch  of  the  ground. 
They  denied  with  indignation  that  they  had  connived  at  the 
massacres;  they  repudiated  the  charge  of  seeking  to  establish 
a  dictatorship;  but  above  all  they  violently  opposed  the  pro- 
ject of  a  departmental  guard.  On  this  question  the  advantage 

>  M<miUw.  September  80,  1799.  *  /W.,  September  tO.  17M. 
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was  distinctly  on  their  side,  for,  by  proclaiming  themsdves  the 
champions  of  the  liberty  of  Paris,  they  discredited  the  Gircm- 
dins  with  the  people  of  that  all-important  dty.  Moreover,  by 
retorting  with  the  comiter-charge  that  the  real  object  ot  the 
Girondins  was  to  destroy  the  miity  of  the  nation  by  splitting 
France  into  a  score  of  federal  republics,  they  rendered  them 
objects  of  undying  suspicion  and  endless  hate.  ^  In  this  quarrd, 
which  raged  with  increasing  bitterness  for  several  weeks,  Bri»- 
sot  spoke  but  seldom,^  but  in  his  joiumal  he  upheld  his  own 
party  with  a  loyalty  and  attacked  the  Mountain  with  a  vin- 
dictiveness  which  would  have  done  credit  to  the  ante-election 
editorials  of  a  modem  newspaper.  Whatever  the  Girondins 
advocated  was  per  se  good,  the  views  of  the  Mountain  per  f$ 
bad. 

The  quarrel  began  over  the  question  whether  a  man  might 
hold  his  position  as  minister  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  member 
of  the  legislative  body.  The  individual  involved  was  Roland. 
While  Brissot  argued  against  this  as  a  principle,  he  did  want 
Roland  to  hold  both  places  provisionally,  and  was  furious  with 
Danton  for  having  dragged  Madame  Roland  into  the  discus- 
sion by  his  remark  to  the  effect  that  if  Roland  were  asked  to 
continue  his  functions  as  minister,  the  same  invitation  woidd 
have  to  be  extended  to  Madame  Roland.  Such  an  allnsion  was 
both  ungallant  and  ungracious,  Brissot  declared,  and  Danton 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself.' 

Meanwhile  the  matter  of  the  departmental  guard  was  again 

1  Moniietar,  September  90,  1792.  Although  the  plan  for  a  general  depart- 
mental guard  was  defeated,  the  Girondins  succeeded  in  inducing  a  ooniider- 
able  number  of  fidirh  from  Marseilles  to  come  up  to  Paris.  This  guard  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  of  the  Convention  and  proclaimed  its  intention  of  delemfiag 
Paris  against  the  dictators.  See  Moniieur,  October  ftSt,  1792. 

*  The  leadership  in  this  quarrel  passed  to  Busot. 

*  **  Danton  n*a  p<u  rougi  de  dire  que,  si  tonJaieaiJl  une  inciUxtitm  A  Rolamd,  d 
JaUoU  ausei  en  fctire  une  d  la  femme  de  ee  minittre^  jmiequ'eUe  aide  d$  «•»  eoth 
eeiU.  Ce  reproehe  HaU  infdme :  e*Moilfaire  un  crime  d  un  minietre  dm  homktmr  d§ 
poaSder  un  amis,  un  conseilier  idairi  dans  sa  femme, , . .  Heureia,  wsSU  fais 
keureux,  les  ministres,  les  fonctionnaires  qui  ont  des  Spouses  aussi  klaifiss  d 
aussi  vertueuses :  ceux-4d  ne  risqttent  pas  de  fairs  de  plates  adresses,  oudepnU§tr 
des  scHhaUr  PatrioU  Fran^,  September  SO,  1792. 
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taken  up  by  Buzot»  who  urgently  demanded  such  an  organiza- 
tion. This  demand  Brissot  commended  with  enthusiasm.  He 
again  warmly  approved  of  Buzot,  when  some  three  weeks  later 
the  latter  argued  that  this  measure  did  not  imply  hostility  to 
Paris,  but  on  the  contrary  furthered  that  unity  which  was  for 
the  best  interest  of  Paris.  ^  And  in  describing  the  culminating 
incident  of  this  preliminary  struggle  between  the  Girondins  and 
the  Jacobins  —  the  attack  of  Louvet  on  Robespierre  —  he 
praised  the  former  in  extravagant  terms  and  poured  his  bitter- 
est scorn  upon  the  latter.  '* Louvet,'*  he  declared,  ''made  a 
q>eech,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  extract,  because  it 
was  all  equally  strong,  equally  fine.  .  .  .  The  eloquence  of  the 
orator  was  as  great  as  his  courage  —  and  never  did  Cicero 
show  more  courage  when,  in  the  Roman  Senate,  he  challenged 
the  anarchist  Catiline  and  the  ambitious  Antony.''  *  Robes- 
pierre's speech,  on  the  contrary,  was  beneath  contempt. 
**  Robespierre  spoke,  —  in  one  word  we  have  analyased  his 
q>eech  —  he  spoke.  He  ought  to  have  justified  himself  and  did 
not  do  it.  When  accused  of  having  aspired  to  the  dictatorship, 
he  answered  that  in  order  to  aspire  to  it  one  must  be  a  fool, 
irfiich  does  not  prove  that  he  did  not  aspire  to  it."  '  As  for 
Bfarat,  Brissot  could  hardly  contain  himself.  He  begged  pardon 
of  his  readers  for  being  obliged  even  to  mention  his  name  and 
alluded  to  him  as  that  man  *' whose  every  word  was  a  horror, 
whose  eveiy  thought  was  a  crime,  every  gesture  a  contortion, 
every  action  an  argument  against  Providence."  ^ 

The  combatants  in  this  mortal  strife  seized  upon  every  coign 
<rf  vantage  and  delivered  their  blows  in  the  political  clubs  as 
weU  as  in  the  Convention  or  through  the  newspapers.  At  the 
Jacobin  Club,  it  will  be  recalled,  charges  of  anti-republican- 
ism had  already  been  made  against  Brissot  and  decisive  action 
bad  long  been  pending.*  The  charges  were  now  renewed  and 
added  to.  On  the  £dd  of  September,  he  was  accused  of  having 


>  PairiaU  Francois,  October  0,  17M.       *  Ihui^  October  SI.  17M. 

*  Ibid.,  November  6,  1799.  «  Ihid,,  October  5. 17M. 

•  See  p.  868. 
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referred  to  Robespierre  and  Danton  as  leaders  in  the  Conven- 
tion of  a  party  of  disorganizers  and  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  Club  to  explain  himself.  The  next  day  he  answered 
by  letter  that  he  would  come  as  soon  as  he  had  an  evemng 
when  he  was  not  occupied  at  the  Convention.^  The  Jacobin 
Club,  however,  did  not  wait  for  his  explanation,  but  on  Octo- 
ber 10  they  took  the  final  step  and  expelled  him.*  The  formal 
accusation  contained  but  one  general  charge,  that  of  opposition 
to  the  Commune  of  Paris,  but  the  circular  which  the  Club  sent 
out  to  all  the  affiliated  societies  notifying  them  of  its  action  was 
very  specific.  In  it  they  accused  Brissot  not  only  of  calum- 
niating Paris,  but  of  having  been  the  friend  of  Lafayette,  of 
temporizing  with  the  king,  of  injuring  the  country  by  bringing 
on  a  foreign  war  and  of  being  at  best  a  half-hearted  republican.' 
Brissot  in  reply  appealed  to  his  constituents,  and  in  a  lengthy 
pamphlet  entitled  **A  Urns  lea  rSpiMicans  de  France  9ut  la 
SocilU  des  Jacobins  de  Paris,**  set  forth  his  side  of  the  case.  He 
began  by  defending  his  attacks  on  the  leaders  of  the  Paris  Com- 
mune, who  were  now  represented  by  the  party  of  the  Mountain. 
They  were  nothing  less,  he  declared,  than  a  party  of  disorgan- 
izers; he  had  preached  against  them  and  would  continue  to 
preach  against  them.  Three  revolutions  were  necessary,  he 
went  on,  to  save  France :  the  first  to  overthrow  despotism;  the 
second,  to  destroy  royalty;  the  third  ought  to  overcome  an- 
archy, and  it  is  to  that  last  revolution  that,  since  the  10th  of 
August,  he  had  consecrated  his  pen  and  all  his  efforts.  This  was 
his  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  agitators.  ''These  agitators  or  dis- 
organizers are  those,"  he  continued,  ''who,  while  preadiing 
theoretically  an  equality  of  departments,  in  fact  elevate  Paris 
above  all  of  them;  who  thus  elevate  it  only  that  they  may 
elevate  themselves,  who  wish  the  unity  of  the  republic  only 
that  they  may  consolidate  the  entire  republic  about  their  little 

*  Aulard,  Les  Jacobins,  nr,  S27-80. 

*  The  same  day  Potion  was  replaced  by  Danton  as  preiident,  and  oo  No- 
vember 26  Louvet,  Lanthenas,  Roland,  and  Girey-Duprt  were  cipcfled.  Ikid^ 
IV.  876  and  519. 

»  Ibid,,  IV,  ST7-78. 
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center  of  intrigue  and  from  that  center  dominate  all  the  depart- 
ments/* Then,  turning  to  the  accusation  of  having  brought 
about  the  war»  he  declared  that  the  war  had  justified  itself  by 
having  overthrown  royalty.  As  for  the  dvil  war  in  the  colo- 
niesy  that  was  due  not  to  him,  but  to  Bamave;  as  far  as  La- 
fayette was  concerned,  he  had  been  his  friend,  but  had  been 
deceived  by  him;  and  finally,  as  for  the  assertion  that  he, 
together  with  his  friends  Vergniaud,  Gensonn^,  and  Guadet, 
formed  a  ''Brissotin'*  faction  —  that  was  a  mere  figment  of 
the  imagination  gotten  up  to  frighten  the  people.  This  defense 
naturally  had  little  effect  on  the  Jacobin  Club;  but  though 
stripped  of  his  power  there,  he  continued  to  be  recognized 
as  the  chief  enemy  of  the  club,  at  least  till  November.  But 
when  during  the  winter  of  1792-03  Buzot  became  more  prom- 
inent, they  turned  their  main  attacks  upon  him. 

While  political  strife  was  thus  raging  within,  important 
questions  of  foreign  affairs  were  demanding  settlement.  The 
situation  was  critical;  war  was  being  waged  against  Austria 
and  Prussia,  but  there  was  still  a  chance  that  by  wise  diplomacy 
further  complications  might  be  avoided.  In  the  discussion  of 
these  questions  Brissot  was  keenly  interested  and,  as  a  membar 
of  the  Diplomatic  Committee,  took  an  active  part. 

Even  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  the  influence  of  the  internal 
strife  made  itself  felt.  Marat,  for  example,  denounced  Du- 
mouriez  for  his  attitude  toward  the  Prussians  and  hastened  to 
point  out  that  a  man  who  had  been  lenient  to  one  foe  might  be 
lenient  to  another,  even  to  the  point  of  treason.  Whereupon 
Brissot,  in  spite  of  the  bitterness  which  he  had  felt  toward  Du- 
mouriex  on  account  of  his  part  in  the  fall  of  the  Girondin  min- 
istry, promptly  took  up  the  cudgels  in  his  behalf,  supporting 
Dumouries's  policy  and  defending  his  motives.'  And  a  little 
ktter,  when  Dumouries  and  Pache  fell  into  disagreement,  Bris- 
sot tried  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters.  On  December  2, 
1792,  he  wrote  to  Dumouriez  that  Pache  really  believed  in  his 
(Dumouries*s)  talents  and  recognized  his  success.  At  the  same 

1  PatriaU  Fmngais,  October  4,  December  S,  17M,  and  March  1, 170S. 
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tinae  he  eiiiorted  Domoaria  to  pay  no  heed  to  tlie  cadimuiies 
riifKcted  against  him,  but  to  pursoe  his  ooorse  in  the  oooTictioo 
that  he  would  be  righteously  judged  l^  posterity.^ 

Despiite  the  dilutes  in  the  management  of  the  war,  which 
led  Pacfae  to  give  only  a  half-hearted  siqiport  to  the  com- 
manden,  Dumouriez  and  the  other  generals  wcm  a  aeries  of 
victories  wfaidi  made  France  succesrful  from  the  Sdiddt  to  the 
I'yrenees.  The  question  was  then  raised:  What  attitude  should 
be  taken  toward  the  conquered  territory?  In  the  excitement 
of  victory  the  members  of  the  Convention  lost  their  heads,  and, 
while  they  gave  one  answer  thecwetically,  practically  they  gave 
quite  another.  On  November  19  they  set  forth  in  doquent  terms 
the  revolutionary  propaganda,  asserting  that  France  was  ntuAy 
to  carry  aid  wherever  men  were  seeking  to  recover  their  liberty,' 
and  yet  in  almost  the  same  breath  they  decreed  the  annexa- 
tion of  Savoy '  and  Nice  ^  and  the  opening  ol  the  Schddt.' 

What  was  Brissot's  attitude  toward  this  revolutionary 
propaganda  ?  To  spread  ideas  of  liberty  had  been  the  object 
of  much  of  his  pre-revolutionary  writing  and  the  motive  <rf  his 
numerous  schemes  for  international  organizations.  He  mi^t, 
therefore,  naturally  be  expected  to  be  in  the  forefront  in  press- 
ing a  real  and  immediate  liberty  upon  Europe.  Indeed,  it  has 
l>een  asserted  that  he  surpassed  all  his  friends  in  his  enthusi- 
asm.* Thb  statement,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out, 

1  Corr$ij)ondanee,  S17-18;  see  also  letter  of  December  9.  IHd^  p.  S19. 

*  The  action  was  taken  on  November  10, 1792.  See  the  MomUur,  November 
90,  1799. 

*  MonUsur,  November  98,  1799. 

*  Ibid,t  February  1,  1793.  The  union  had  been  dimiwifd  as  eai|y  aa  No- 
vrml>cr  4,  1799. 

*  Ihid.,  November  99, 1799.  It  is  true  that  in  some  instances  the  inhabitaBta 
thomsrlvM  of  the  conquered  territory  petitioned  for  annexation.  It  is  abo 
trur  that  the  Assembly  did  much  to  encourage  such  petitions.  Contrary  to  the 
ac(*<*ptcHi  idea  that  the  Girondins  were  the  leaders  in  the  movement  for  aa- 
nrxntion,  Anacharsis  Cloots  in  his  Ni  Marai  ni  Roland  asserted  that  they  wen 
o|>|NMiod  to  it.  Thb  assertion,  however,  is  not  borne  out  by  their  public  utter* 
ances.  Sec  the  Moniteur,  November  90,  1799;  also  Socei,  L'Eunp$  M  Im  Rh^ 
lution  fran^se,  ill,  100. 

*  Cahen,  C<mdon$t,  439. 
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at  least  in  his  relation  to  the  decree  of  November  19.  When  this 
decree  was  brought  before  the  Convention,  he  tried  to  have  it 
referred  to  the  Diplomatic  Committee,^  and  in  his  newspaper 
he  expressed  himself  strongly  against  the  general  terms  in  which 
it  was  couched  and  declared  that  this  was  a  fault  which  might 
have  been  avoided  if  it  had  been  referred  to  a  committee  for 
greater  precision  of  statement.'  Later,  in  his  address  A  ses 
CommeUans^*  and  in  his  Projet  de  dSfense  when  criticized  for  his 
supposed  approval  of  the  decree,  he  reiterated  his  former  objec- 
tions to  it.^  His  objection  at  the  time  the  decree  was  passed 
was  certainly  sufficient  to  warrant  his  later  assertions  that  he 
had  opposed  it,  but  that  opposition  seems  to  have  been  to  its 
wording  rather  than  to  its  fundamental  principle.  At  all  events, 
inth  regard  to  the  decree  of  December  15,  he  took  the  stand 
which  might  have  been  expected  of  him  and  expressed  himself 
with  enthusiasm.  This  decree  declared  that  the  revolutionary 
institutions  should  be  carried  into  all  countries  occupied  by 
the  French  Republic  and  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
and  the  suppression  of  all  existing  authorities  should  be  pro- 
claimed. According  to  Brissot  this  decree,  which  was  to  cany 
**war  to  the  castle  and  peace  to  the  cottage,'*  was  founded 
upon  great  principles.  At  the  same  time  he  tried  to  reconcile 
these  principles  with  annexation,  by  pointing  out  —  what  was 
true  only  in  a  limited  sense  —  that  it  was  the  desire  of  neigh- 
boring peoples  to  be  united  with  France.* 

^  MomiUur,  November  90,  1798. 

*  **VAumMSe  rend  et^n  un  dSertt  dtmt  U  wiU  Sti  urns  dauU  jiu$  m^  is 
eoi^ler  U  rSdaetion  d  un  amUS :  ear  U  qfr$  un$  gMraUii  qui  Mtraii  ridieuU,  n 
Verprii  du  dSerd  ne  U  redreignoit  pat ;  wun$  U  faiiait  prieiser  ettU  ruiricHon  : 
e^ui  um$  dt  Mf  fauteM  dant  Utqueiiss  let  OMsembUes  tombertmt  iauUs  (m  foU 
qu*9lUt  mmdroni  improtuer  d$$  ddMraUons  nor  du  wuMrtt  imporianies  §i 
dOieaistr  PaHoU  Franfou,  November  «0.  1792. 

*  In  hif  address  A  «m  Commettan*  he  speaks  ol  **rabnirde  M  impoHHqus 
dScrddu  19  notewUtre,  qus  a  jutUmeni  $xiU  Us  inquiiiudet  de$  eabineU  Hranghtt** 
In  a  note  in  the  same  address  be  says:  **En  wain  pluneurt  metnhret  en  dewum^ 
daisnt  Qu  SMWM  Is  renwoi  au  eowtiiS  difiawuOiqus,  pour  ridigsr  de  fnaniire  d  ns 
paa  hleeeer  Ise  puietances  atee  leequeUee  on  Haii  en  paix**  (p.  (18). 

*  Miwufiree,  lu  907. 

*  **Au  mom  dss  ComUh  dipUmaHqm^  ds  la  $msne  §i  ds$  fimameee,  Cambon 
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The  rmftrnm  at  opfx»tioo  among  the 
to  annexatkxi  offered  to  Bnaact,  however,  no  legitimate 
why  Fnmce  should  refrmin  bom  aimmtinn,  **  We  <Mi|^it  Bot*** 
be  dedared  in  r^mid  to  tlie  piu|MMed  annnatiiia  of  Satoj, 
''to  pan  over  in  silenoe  a  qoestion  which  has  been  raiiil^  rjs^ 
whether  a  people  whom  we  haTe  cieHrered  from  despotism  has 
the  right  to  submit  itseU  again  to  its  yoke.  We  bdieTe  noL 
It  is  with  people  in  society  as  a  whole  as  with  individuals  in 
smaller  groups;  they  are  allowed  to  injure  tlifiiwrKca,  but  not 
in  sudi  a  way  as  to  injure  others.  Now  deyotism  is  an  evil, 
not  <HiIy  for  the  people  who  submit  to  it  but  also  lor  othen. 
Pec^le  ou^t  no  more  to  be  allowed  to  give  tliniHrinea  *Ut?^?^ 
than  individuals  to  keep  serpents;  since  their  nrighhoffs  oqght 
not  to  suffer  because  of  their  foolidi  perfonnances.'*  ^  Nothing 
oould  more  clearly  express  the  system  ol  liberty  idudi  FVanoe 
was  to  force  on  her  neighbors  whether  they  desired  it  or  not 
That,  in  some  cases,  their  neighbors  did  not  want  this  liberty, 
was  only  too  evident,  but  as  M.  Sord  remarks,  it  was  to  be  a 
choice  betweoi  ''destruction  and  fraternity."  * 

That  the  existing  benighted  authorities  had  any  ri^ts  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Brissot.  The  existing  authorities 
represented  despotism^  and  that  was  sufficient  to  deprive  them 
of  any  claim  to  consideration.  These  opinions  he  devdoped 
in  a  series  of  reports  on  the  subject  of  the  relations  of  France 
to  the  Swiss  cantons  and  to  Geneva.  The  Swiss  had  been  mudi 
irritated  by  the  action  of  the  Assembly  in  regard  to  the  Swiss 
troops  on  account  of  their  part  in  the  events  of  the  10th  of 
August.'   They  had  refused  to  recognize  the  provisional  gov- 

fait  lilt  rapport  mr  la  eonduUs  que  doiweni  temir  notgimharnxdrSgard  in  pnifim 
dtnU  U  terriioireeMioeeupi  par  le$  arwUet  de  la  rSpMiqus^  «f  il  propom  emamlt  wm 
projei  de  dSerel  qu*on  peid  rtgarder  Vorfanuatitm  du  pmnmr  rtwohOiommeHn 
umiverid.  Lee  grands  principUe  de  Hherii  d  de  poHiique^  diweloppi$  par  b 
rapporteur,  oiU  faii  d'autant  plus  d^imprterUm  qu*il  In  a  expoeSe  mmc  €$lk 
enirainante  naUeU,  eetie  eimplieiU  htergique  qui  caraeihieeni  Teratmo'  if  k  m- 
ture  lortqu*U  n*eei  pae  eorrompu  el  qu*il  ne  dkert^  pat  6  eorromprt/*  Pahiak 
Franfoie,  December  17,  17M. 

>  PatrioU  Francis,  September  80,  17M. 

•  SorI  LEurape  el  la  Rimduium  franeaiee,  m,  106.     •  Ihid^  m.  Itl-tlL 
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eminent,  and  when  French  troops  occupied  the  valley  of  Poreii- 
inxy  and  stirred  up  the  inhabitants  against  their  sovereign, 
the  bishop  of  BAle,  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Uri  made  open 
protest  and  demanded  the  removal  of  the  French  troops.  This, 
Brissot  argued,  should  not  be  done,  as  the  presence  of  French 
troops  there  was  a  measure  of  self-defense  made  necessary  by 
the  war  with  the  emperoTt  and  had  been  provided  for  by  pre- 
vious treaties;  and  further,  that  the  bishop  of  BAle  deserved 
little  consideration,  as  he  had  flagrantly  violated  treaties  made 
with  France.^  Brissot's  arguments  prevailed  and  the  troops 
remained.  Trouble  of  a  like  nature  soon  arose  with  Geneva. 
Geneva,  which  was  a  free  imperial  dty,  had  in  1558  and  1584 
made  a  perpetual  alliance  with  the  cantons  ot  Berne  and  Zu- 
rich. At  the  time  of  the  democratic  revolution  in  Geneva  in 
1782,  France,  Sardinia,  and  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  had 
intervened,  established  an  aristocratic  constitution,  and  pro- 
vided that  in  case  of  war  Geneva  was  to  be  declared  neutral. 

In  September,  1792,  the  Genevese,  frightened  at  the  pro- 
jects of  France,  called  in  support  from  Berne  and  Zurich.  They 
held  that  they  had  a  right  to  do  this  on  the  ground  that  the 
treaty  of  1584  was  not  set  aside  by  that  of  1782.  Brissot,  in  a 
report  on  the  subject,  October  16,  asserted  that  the  treaty  of 
1584  W€L8  abrogated  and  that  the  Genevese  had  no  right  to  call 
in  the  troops.  But  while  declaring  that  the  part  of  the  treaty 
of  1782  which  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  Geneva  must  be 
preserved,  he  asserted  at  the  same  time  that  the  other  part  of 
that  treaty,  that  which  guaranteed  the  aristocratic  constitu- 
tion, must  be  abandoned  as  unworthy  of  the  recognition  of  the 
French  nation.' 

Meanwhile,  Montesquieu  was  carrying  on  negotiations  with 
Geneva,  and  on  October  22  signed  a  treaty,  by  which  Geneva 
engaged  to  have  the  Swiss  troops  removed  by  the  1st  of  the 


^  MomiieMr,  October  4, 17M.  He  nuule  tbia  report  in  tlie  oame  d  the  Ci 
WMMon  iutCrflOfvtiuwv. 

•  MomiUur,  October  17,  17M.   See  alao  Sord,  L'Eurajm  H  la  JUmMm 
Jrumgam,  m.  Itt-M. 
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succeeding  January,  on  condition  that  the  French  tro<^>8  with- 
draw immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  The 
agreement,  however,  had  nothing  to  say  of  a  proscription  of  the 
aristocrats  nor  of  the  abrogation  of  the  guaranty  of  the  con* 
stitution  of  178£.  The  ^  of  November  Montesquieu  made  an- 
other report,  which,  while  it  included  some  modifications  in  the 
interests  of  France,  still  maintained  the  constitution  of  1782. 
For  this  failure  the  Convention  censured  Montesquieu,  and  on 
the  motion  of  the  Diplomatic  Committee,  presented  by  Brisaot 
November  21,  criticized  the  terms  of  the  treaties,  but  at  the 
same  time  made  the  best  of  the  situation  by  setting  f c»waid 
the  date  of  the  evacuation  of  Genevese  territoiy,  not  only  fay 
the  French  but  by  the  Swiss  troops.^ 

While  thus  contending  openly  against  aristocratic  goveni- 
ments  in  Switzerland,  Brissot  was  privately  considering  the 
situation  with  regard  to  Spain.  On  November  26  he  wrote  in 
most  incendiary  terms  to  Servan  that  it  was  necessary  to  de- 
clare war  on  Spain;  that  there  would  not  be  peaceful  liberty  for 
France  so  long  as  there  was  a  Bourbon  on  the  throne;'  and  that 
in  order  to  assure  the  triumph  of  the  Revolution  and  the  defeat 
of  its  enemies,  Europe  must  be  set  on  fire.  Meantime  ^MUiish 
America  must  be  aroused.'  To  accomplish  this  purpose  Bris- 
sot set  actively  to  work.  He  first  entered  into  n^gotiatioiii 
with  a  young  Spaniard,  Marchena  by  name,  with  the  idea  of 
stirring  up  revolutionary  propaganda  in  Spain.^  He  neit 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  new 
world.  The  outcome  of  the  latter  undertaking  was  the  pio- 
posed  expedition  of  Genet  to  drive  the  Spaniards  from  the 
Mississippi.  Ever  since  his  American  travels,  Brissot  had  been 

1  Moniteur,  November  n,  1799. 

*  Note  particulariy  the  same  expreMioa  in  his  letter  to  Damcmriea  of  No- 
vember 9S,  17M.  Correspondance,  814. 

*  Letter  to  Servan,  November  86,  179i.  Collection  Charavaj;  printed  hf 
Perroud  in  the  Correspondance,  318.  Mallet  du  Pan,  in  his  ConndiratiomM  mtr  k 
nature  de  la  lUvoluHon  de  France,  87,  quotes  from  this  letter.  See  also  Di Swot's 
letters  to  Dumouriec  of  November  28,  December  8,  and  9,  1798;  Corrmpeth 
dance,  814-80. 

«  See  pp.  860-61;  also  GoeU-Bemstein,  883. 
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keenly  interested  in  the  western  development  of  the  United 
States;  he  had  written  of  it  at  length  in  his  Nouveau  Voyage^ 
had  tried  to  advance  various  schemes  for  the  sale  of  lands,  and 
had  been  ready  to  risk  financial  investments.^  He  was  now 
consulted  as  an  authority  on  the  subject,  and  on  January  25, 
1792,  he  was  asked  by  the  Committee  of  General  Defense  to 
report  on  the  possibility  of  an  expedition  against  the  Spanish 
dependencies.*  That  there  was  abundant  prospect  of  success 
in  such  an  expedition  he  was  thoroughly  convinced,  especially 
in  view  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  western  settlers  toward 
Spain.  As  to  the  best  means  of  procedure,  he  consulted  with 
the  members  of  his  party,  as  well  as  with  Thomas  Paine  and 
the  Americans  whom  he  often  met  at  Paine's  house.  His  own 
plan  seems  to  have  been  to  make  use  of  Miranda  and  thirty 
thousand  troops  from  Santo  Domingo  to  aid  in  securing  the 
independence  of  Louisiana.'  In  his  letter  to  Servan,  referred 
to  above,  he  spoke  of  Miranda's  courage  and  genius  and  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  him  to 
free  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  lands  from  the  chains  forged 
for  them  by  Pizarro  and  Cortez.^  It  was  finally  decided  to  send 
Genet,  an  appointment  for  which  Brissot  himself  was  respon- 
sible.* EUtherto  Genet's  chief  mission  has  been  considered  to 
be  his  efforts  to  fit  out  privateers  for  France  and  to  enlist  en- 
thusiasm for  his  cause  through  popular  societies;  but  its  real 
importance  lay  in  the  plans  by  which  he  proposed,  throu^ 
the  help  of  American  frontiersmen,  to  wrest  Louisiana  from  the 

*  See  chap.  nr. 

*  AuUrd,  Reeunl  iu  odes  de  la  CimUi  de  Saiui  pMie,  n,  10,  and  m«  81. 

*  Ldir€  d  Duw^ouria,  December  %  17M;  ConttTpfrndamioe,  S17.  See  alio  Arti- 
cle by  Turner  cited  below. 

*  Itfttpv  d  Sermn^  November  96,  1709;  again  in  Contapondamet,  Sli-18. 
See  alao  BriaK>t's  own  letter  to  Biiranda  dated  November  11.  17M;  Corr§' 
tpondtmee^  SOS-04. 

*  Otto,  a  former  aecretary  in  the  foreign  office,  declared  in  1707  that  it  was 
Briitot  who  propoaed  Genet  as  minister  to  the  United  States.  (Turner.  Amsri' 
can  Huiorieol  Rniew^  nu  054.)  See  also  the  statement  of  Brissot  at  his  trial, 
the  Inienvgatairt.  Madame  RoUnd  maiLcs  the  same  assertion  in  Uimmm^  u 
S65-60. 
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hands  of  their  common  enemy  and  thus  benefit  Vnnoe^  The 
persistent  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  however,  and  the  fall 
of  the  Girondins  at  home  led  to  Genet's  recall  and  to  the  f aSnre 
of  an  expedition  which  was  important  in  its  inceptioii  and 
origin,  if  not  in  its  results. 

The  Genet  affair  had  been  managed  by  the  Conmoittee  ol 
General  Defense.  This  conunittee  came  into  existence  early  in 
1798»  on  account  of  the  growing  complexity  of  foreign  affairi» 
and  soon  began  to  perform  the  functions  formerly  exercised  fay 
the  Diplomatic  Conmuttee.  It  was  composed  of  members  from 
several  different  committees  and  included  Brissot  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Diplomatic  Committee.  Under  its  direction 
was  carried  out  some  of  the  most  important  work  undertaken 
by  the  Convention;  the  army  and  ministry  of  war  weie  re- 
organized, many  places  on  the  frontier  were  annexed  and  ex- 
traordinary powers  were  granted  to  the  deputies  on  mission.* 

With  the  conquest  of  Belgium  had  come  the  op^iing  of  the 
Scheldt.'  England  and  Holland  had  been  especially  exaq>e]»ted 

1  Frederick  J.  Turner,  "The  Ori^  of  Genet's  Projected  Attadc  oo  Looi- 
•iana  and  the  Floridas,*'  in  the  Ameriottn  HiHorieal  Rmri^w,  July*  1996,  m* 
650-71.  Also  "Document!  on  the  Relations  d  France  to  Ticwiisiana,**  1799- 
170A.  American  Hiitorical  Review,  April  1808,  nu  490-616.  See  alio  lutJnm 
Hone  to  Oenel,  December,  1798;  in  Correepondenee  qf  Frenek  Mimdme^  1791* 
1796,  ed.  by  Frederick  J.  Turner;  Awnwd  Report  rf  Ike  Amerioam  Hittoried 
Aesociaiion,  1903,  n,  901-07. 

*  This  Committee  of  General  Defense  was  organiaed  in  aooordanoe  with  a 
decree  passed  by  the  Assembly,  January  1,  1798.  It  met  for  the  lint  tUM 
January  4.  The  three  sessions  a  week  which  it  had  arrasfed  to  hold  ftawiag 
insufficient  for  the  amount  of  work  to  be  transacted,  daily  sesdom  —  soai^ 
times  even  two  sessions  a  day  —  became  necessary.  From  January  4  to  llaich 
96,  when  it  was  reorganised,  twenty-four  sessions  were  recorded,  to  the  f^ 
organised  committee  Brissot  was  not  elected.  His  work  in  rdalion  lolonigB 
affairs  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  early  months  of  the  ConventioiL  It  is  to  be 
noted  in  passing  that  the  Committee  of  General  Defense  was  the  fomua 
ner  of  the  great  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  the  powers  graafted  to  il 
distinctly  foreshadowed  the  powers  afterwards  granted  to  that  ^^'^■"■"Ttti^ 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  realise  that  Brissot.  the  man  of  all  utWii 
who  is  often  thought  to  have  been  opposed  to  the  whole  order  and  pdicj  of  tht 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  was  one  of  the  most  important  membati  of  its 
predecessor.  Aulard,  RecueU  dee  octet  de  ComiU  de  Seiui  pMic^  u  999»  401. 

*  Proclaimed  by  the  French  ministers,  November  16,  1799.  See  ^~ 
November  29,  1799. 
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by  this  action,  and  with  reason.  For  this  river  had  been  closed 
to  seagoing  vessels  by  the  treaty  ot  Mtlnster  and  also  by  sub- 
sequent treaties,  with  the  object  of  diverting  trade  from  Ant- 
werp to  Amsterdam,  and  thus  benefiting  the  Dutch,  and  it  had 
remained  closed  ever  since  1648.  If  it  were  now  made  a  free 
river,  both  London  and  Amsterdam  would  suffer  loss  of  trade 
which  would  instead  go  to  enrich  Antwerp  and  with  Antwerp 
all  Bdgium.  In  his  plan  of  defense  before  the  revolutionaiy 
tribunal,  Brissot  disclaimed  having  had  anything  to  do  with 
this  decree.  It  was  ordered,  he  declared,  by  the  executive 
council  without  informing  the  Diplomatic  Committee.  At  the 
time,  however,  the  Patriote  FranQois  spoke  of  the  action  with 
enthusiasm,  alluding  to  the  noble  destiny  of  France  ''to  undo 
eversrwhere  the  errors  of  the  people  and  the  crimes  of  des- 
pots.''» 

In  whatever  light  it  may  have  appeared  to  French  enthu- 
siasts, this  ''undoing  of  the  crimes  of  despots"  seemed  to  Eu- 
rope an  unwarrantable  interference  on  the  part  of  France  in 
the  affairs  of  her  neighbors.  It  was  deeply  resented  by  England 
especially  and  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  war  between  Eng- 
land and  France.  In  bringing  on  this  war  Brissot,  it  was  al- 
leged, had  a  large  share  —  a  charge  which  he  vehemently  de- 
nied. In  his  Projet  de  defense  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
he  dedared  that  both  as  a  representative  of  the  people  and  as 
a  citizen  he  had  on  the  contrary  done  everything  in  his  power 
to  prevent  that  war.^  There  is  much  truth  in  his  claim,  at 
least  as  far  as  his  attitude  up  to  the  king's  trial  is  concerned, 
but  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  talking  about  peace  and  an 
alliance,  he  was  furthering  those  very  measures  —  such  as  the 
annexations  and  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  —  which  were  mak- 
ing war  inevitable.  Ever  since  the  q>ring  of  1792,  when  war 
was  declared  against  Pfussia  and  Austria,  he  had  been  closely 
connected,  both  through  his  relation  to  the  Girondin  ministry 
and  his  membership  in  the  Diplomatic  Committee,  with  efforts 
to  secure,  first,  the  alliance,  and  when  that  seemed  no  longer 

>  PairioU  FfOfUQaU,  Noyember  tt,  17M.  *  MHwiru,  n,  SOS. 
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possible,  the  neutrality,  of  England.  It  was  he,  moieoveTy  who 
together  with  Condorcet  recommended  the  yomig  Julien,  who 
was  sent  to  England  early  in  the  autunm  of  179S  to  disseminate 
correct  information  as  to  the  situation  in  France,  in  order  that 
war  might  be  prevented.^ 

To  prevent  foreign  war  was,  indeed,  the  chief  ground  ct  his 
argument  for  an  appeal  to  the  people  at  the  time  of  the  king's 
trial.  The  opinion  that  Europe  was  coming  to  take  of  the 
French  Revolution,  he  declared,  in  a  speech  before  the  Con- 
vention on  January  1,  was  not  sufficiently  heeded.  Foreign 
governments  would  only  welcome  the  condenmation  of  the 
king  by  the  Convention,  because  it  would  give  them  the 
chance,  which  they  would  eagerly  seize,  to  stir  up  popular  feel- 
ing against  the  government  of  France.  Again,  there  was  danger 
that  if  the  Convention  itself  made  the  decision,  it  might  be 
accused  of  corruption  if  it  were  lenient  to  the  king;  of  crudty, 
if  it  were  severe.  The  judgment  of  the  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  be  sure  to  be  just,  impartial,  and  free  from  all 
foreign  influence.  Also  it  would  show  to  foreign  powers  that 
the  Convention  was  not  influenced  by  sudden  emotion,  but  by 
lofty  and  just  principles,  and,  moreover,  that  back  of  the  Con- 
vention was  a  united  nation.  If,  therefore,  the  judgment  of 
death  should  be  pronounced,  there  would  be  less  probability 
of  war  if  the  nation  made  the  decision  than  if  the  Convention 
made  it  alone.' 

Within  two  weeks  Brissot  spoke  again  on  the  war  question, 
this  time  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  General  Defense  and 
in  a  somewhat  different  tone.  It  was  a  lengthy  and  eloquent 
argument  that  the  complaints  of  the  British  government 
against  France  were  not  well  founded,  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, France  had  just  complaints  to  make  against  Great  Brit- 
ain and  ought  to  take  vigorous  measures  to  repel  her  aggres- 

'  See  letters  of  Brissot,  September  15, 1792,  and  letter  of  Julicn,  September 
19,  1792.  Affaires  itranghes,  Anglderre,  p.  BSi,  f.  148;  Sorel,  VEurop$  d  h 
Rholution  fran^ise,  in,  141,  and  Correspandanee,  899» 

*  MoniUur,  January  8,  1798. 
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sion.  England  withdrew  her  ambassador  after  August  10,  he 
complained.  She  ought  to  have  reinstated  her  ambassador  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  for  the  action  of  the  Conven- 
tion was  the  sanction  by  all  France  of  the  deeds  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly.  England,  moreover,  had  taken  measiures 
against  the  grain  trade  of  France  and  against  her  assignats,  and 
at  the  same  time,  she  was  not  allowing  Frenchmen  free  entiy 
into  England,  and  was  protecting  French  rebels  and  increasing 
her  armament.  As  for  the  complaints  of  England  against 
Fhuice,  the  invasion  of  Savoy  was  made  necessary  by  the 
hostile  preparations  of  the  king,  and  the  annexation  of  Savoy 
was  the  desire  of  its  people;  and  in  the  same  way  the  invasion 
of  the  Low  Countries  was  justified.  If  France  interfered  in 
aiding  the  Belgians  to  secure  their  rights,  the  English  held 
Holland  under  the  yoke  of  the  Stadtholder.  The  opening  of 
the  Scheldt,  he  admitted,  was  a  violation  of  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  and  of  other  treaties,  but  it  was  not  a  violation  of  the 
principles  of  eternal  justice.  The  English  people  did  not  really 
want  war  and  ought  to  be  made  to  understand  that  France  did 
not  either,  but  that  she  was  being  forced  into  it  by  the  attitude 
of  the  English  government.  And  finally,  if  worse  came  to 
worst  England  was  not  ready  for  war.  Since  the  war  with 
America  she  had  been  obliged  to  increase  her  taxes  enormously 
and  was  in  no  position  to  add  to  them  further  by  another  war. 
This  speech  Brissot  closed  by  presenting  the  decrees  drawn 
up  by  the  Committee.  The  first  of  these,  by  its  declaration  of 
the  desire  to  preserve  harmony  and  fraternity  with  the  English 
nation,  and  of  intention  to  respect  the  independence  of  England 
and  of  her  allies  as  long  as  they  did  not  attack  France,  seemed 
to  tend  toward  peace  and  to  give  point  to  Brissot *s  contention 
in  his  plan  of  defense  that  he  did  not  want  war  and  was  en- 
deavoring to  prevent  it.^  The  remaining  propositions  of  the 
decree  were,  however,  of  a  decidedly  belligerent  tone.  The 
executive  council  was  charged  to  ask  of  the  English  govern- 
ment the  execution  of  article  IV  of  the  treaty  of  1786;  in 

^  Uimoim,  n,  806. 
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other  words,  to  allow  French  citizens  to  reside  and  tiavd  in 
England  without  the  humiliating  restrictions  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected.  The  executive  council  was  also  to  aak  that 
Frenchmen,  like  other  foreigners,  be  allowed  to  export  grain 
freely  from  England  (in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  1786);  and  finally  to  demand  a  categorical  answer 
from  England  as  to  the  object  of  its  recent  armament;  it  bdng 
understood  that  if  this  armament  were  directed  against  France, 
and  if  the  English  government  did  not  give  satisfaction  on  all 
the  points  specified,  the  French  government  would  immedi- 
ately take  the  measures  which  the  interest  and  security  of  the 
Republic  demanded  —  in  other  words  —  declare  war.* 

Although  Brissot  subsequently  protested  that  he  was  speBk- 
ing  here  not  for  himself  but  for  the  Conmiittee,  the  veiy  fact 
that  he  gave  the  report  and  in  no  way  protested  against  it  lays 
upon  him  the  responsibility  for  it.  There  exists,  moreover*  a 
good  reason  for  greater  belligerency  on  his  part  just  at  this 
juncture.  This  evidence  is  a  letter  addressed  to  Brissot  by  G. 
Martin,  dated  December  81,  1792,  and  apparently  sent  from 
London.  The  writer  appears  to  be  an  agent  working  in  the 
interest  of  France.  At  all  events,  he  sends  off  a  message  post- 
haste to  Brissot  that  he  has  just  learned  through  a  trustworthy 
source  that  there  has  been  dispatched  from  London  to  the 
three  courts  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburg  a  moat  im- 
portant note.  In  this  note,  the  writer  asserts,  they  are  urged 
to  instruct  their  ambassadors  and  agents  at  London  to  con- 
cert together  immediately  on  plans  for  militaiy  operatioiis; 
they  are  assured  that  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  subodies, 
and  Russia  is  exhorted  to  furnish  sixty  thousand  troops.  Hmj 
are  further  informed  that  public  opinion  is  becoming  favorable 
to  the  war,  and  further  that  the  approaching  "catastrofdie** 
of  Louis  XVI,  which  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  will  be  all 
that  is  necessary  to  arouse  public  opinion  to  energetic  actioD.' 

>  Moniteur,  January  15,  179S. 

*  Affaires  itranghet,  AngUterre,  29  Supplement,  S40.    See  AppeDdiz  A.  It 
is  true  that  just  at  this  time  Lord  Grenville  began  to  negotiate  with  forap 
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This  letter,  which  Brissot  could  hardly  have  received  before 
January  1,  and  ^diich  in  the  natural  course  of  events  he  would 
have  received  before  Januaiy  12,  the  date  of  his  speech,  is  most 
significant,  and  is  in  itself  enough  to  account  for  his  change 
of  view.  That  war  was  now  inevitable,  he  was  convinced.  He 
was,  therefore,  ready  to  take  measures  to  bring  about  its  open 
declaration. 

The  question  of  war  was  complicated  by  the  trial  of  Louis 
XVL  That  the  king  should  be  tried,  and  tried  by  the  Conven- 
tion, both  parties  agreed,  and  contrary  to  the  once  accepted 
opinion,  the  Girondins  took  an  active  part  in  urging  on  the 
proceedings.  On  November  6,  Valaz6  made  a  report  setting 
forth  the  crimes  of  the  king,  and  the  next  day  Mailhe  in  the 
name  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation  presented  a  report, 
arguing  that  the  king  could  and  should  be  tried  by  the  Conven- 
tion. Brissot  thoroughly  approved  of  this  report  and  gave  a 
lengthy  rtnmU  of  it  in  the  Pairiote  Frangais.^  That  he  should 
approve  was  only  to  be  expected,  considering  his  own  denun- 
ciations of  the  king  at  various  times,  and  especially  his  speech 
of  July,  1791,  on  the  responsibility  of  the  king,  in  which  he 
argued  along  much  the  same  line  as  Mailhe.  The  decree  pro- 
posed by  Mailhe  was  enacted  and  the  trial  began.  After  long 
debate  the  questions  involved  were  finaUy  narrowed  down  to 
three:  Was  Louis  guilty  of  conspiring  against  the  nation? 
Should  the  judgment  be  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  people? 
What  should  be  the  penalty? 

On  the  first  question,  Brissot,  with  the  great  majority  of  the 
deputies,  simply  voted  '*yes."  *  On  the  second  question  he  had 
already  expressed  his  views  in  his  long  and  forcible  speech  of 

powen  Af  to  the  oonditioni  under  whicfa  a  oommoo  war  might  be  waged  againtt 
Fraaoe.  (See  Lord  Grenvilie  to  Lord  Whitworth,  Herrmanii,  DiplcmmHaeki 
KorrwfomdMvtm,  pp.  S4<M8;  alio  Lord  Grenvilie  to  M.  le  Comie  de  Wocoo- 
■ow,  December  88,  1792,  British  Museum,  additional  mss.  36814.)  There  is. 
however,  no  evidence  of  such  definite  propositions  as  those  alleged.  But 
whether  the  writer  was  correctly  informed  is  not  so  important  to  the  point  at 
iHue  as  that  he  communicated  such  a  statement  to  Brissot. 

»  Poiruite  FfOMcou,  November  8  and  9, 17M. 

*  Proti9mrhal  d$  la  CommHemt  volume  for  January,  179S,  p.  Sit. 
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January  1,  in  which  he  had  argued  for  the  appeal  to  the  people, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  powers  of 
Europe  in  making  foreign  war  less  probable.  On  this  occasioo 
he  did  not  reiterate  his  former  argument,  but,  as  on  the  previ- 
ous question,  simply  voted  "yes."  ^ 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Brissot  and  others  of  the  same  mind, 
424  members  out  of  767  voted  against  the  appeal  to  the  people. 
Brissot  deeply  regretted  this  decision,  and  on  the  third  ques- 
tion —  What  should  be  the  penalty?  —  he  voted  for  death,  but 

^  made  an  effort  to  secure  postponement.  Now  that  it  had  ac- 
tually come  to  the  question  of  the  execution  of  the  king,  he  saw 
with  renewed  vividness  the  consequences.  A  few  days  before  he 
had  been  ready  to  force  the  issue  by  demanding  a  categorical 
answer  from  England  as  to  her  intentions,  and  by  so  doing  to 
throw  the  onus  for  commencing  the  war  upon  her.  Now  the 
execution  of  the  king  would,  on  the  contrary,  give  ground  to 
foreign  nations  for  action  and  would  throw  the  onus  of  war  on 
France.  This  he  was  determined  to  prevent.  "I  see  in  the  sen- 

^  tence  of  death,"  he  declared,  "the  signal  for  a  terrible  war,  a 
war  which  will  cost  my  coimtry  a  prodigious  amount  of  blood 
and  treasure."  He  therefore  sought  some  other  form  of  pun- 
ishment, a  punishment  which  would  unite  as  completely  as 
possible  justice  and  the  interest  of  the  pubUc  welfare,  whidi 
would  make  the  Convention  respected  by  all  parties,  whidi 
would  conciliate  foreign  nations,  which  would  frighten  tyrants, 
and  would  at  the  same  time  thwart  the  calculations  of  their 
cabinets,  all  of  whom  desired  the  death  of  Louis  because  they 
wanted  to  popularize  the  war.  This  punishment  he  found  in 
the  sentence  of  death,  but  with  the  suspension  of  execution  tiD 
after  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  by  the  people.*  On 
this  vote,  Brissot  was  again  in  a  minority,  the  majority  having 
voted  for  death. 

One  more  attempt,  however,  was  made  to  secure  delay,  and 
in  this  Brissot  used  all  his  efforts.  That  such  an  attempt 


i  Proc^^rerbal  de  la  Convention^  volame  for  Jmnuuy,  1703,  f.  fit.  See  ebo 
Moniteur,  Januar>'  19.  1793.  >  MomUeyr,  Jaaueiy  9Q,  1788. 
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easily  give  rise  to  suspicion  of  royalty,  he  was  evidently  aware, 
for  he  began  his  speech  by  protesting  that  he  was  actuated  not 
by  any  desire  to  save  the  king  from  the  just  consequences  of  his 
deeds,  but  to  further  the  best  political  interests  of  France.  The 
immediate  execution  of  the  king,  he  declared,  would  not  further 
those  interests,  but  would,  on  the  contraiy,  eliminate  a  number 
of  the  friends  of  France,  and  increase  the  number  of  her 
enemies.  In  fact,  there  would  be  danger  of  a  universal  war. 
**I  say  more,''  he  continued,  speaking  with  a  frankness  and 
a  realization  of  the  danger  which  he  had  not  shown  before, 
''you  have  not  a  moment  to  lose  in  preventing  it.  If  Louis  is 
executed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  declare  war  to-morrow  against 
En^and,  Holland,  and  Spain,  against  all  the  tyrants  of  Europe; 
because  it  is  inevitable  on  their  part,  not  so  much  because  they 
will  be  irritated  by  the  death  of  Louis,  but  because  all  these 
tyrants,  resolved  as  they  are  to  crush  our  liberty,  and  with  our 
liberty  that  of  all  Europe,  will  believe  that  they  have  found  in 
that  death  a  pretext  in  the  eyes  of  their  people.  Now  are  you 
ready  for  this  universal  war?  .  .  .  Although  there  is  every- 
where great  disorder  in  our  armies,  although  by  reason  of  a 
conspiracy  of  which  we  must  soon  know  the  source,  you  have 
not  even  a  few  thousand  soldiers  on  the  Pyrenees^  where  at  this 
moment  there  ought  to  be  more  than  forty  thousand  French- 
men protecting  the  tri-colored  flag;  yet  let  our  liberty  be  com- 
promised and  you  will  see  springing  up  everjrwhere,  as  out  of 
the  ground,  armies,  treasures,  and  soldiers.  But  to  make  war 
for  a  single  individual!  Ought  we  to  risk  the  entire  exhaustion 
of  our  finances,  the  loss  of  our  colonies,  the  enervation  of  our 
commerce?  Ought  we  to  waste  so  much  treasure  and  blood 
for  a  most  contemptible  man?"  ^ 

In  spite  of  all  pleas  for  delay,  the  king  was  condenmed  and 
executed.   Brissot  made  no  further  efforts  to  avoid  war,  but 

1  MoniUur,  Jtaivmry  ti,  17M.  During  the  trial  the  reporti  of  the  mcctingi 
ol  the  Convention  were  ngned  by  Girey-Diipr6,  who  wrote  in  explanation: 
*'Brwoi  ett  mm  juQe,  eomme  rtpriaentani  du  ptiiple;  U  ne  fmU  pa»  qu*U  9oii 
mmpftmni  de  le  jug^r  eainau  jaurnaiids,** 
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instead  renewed  his  demands  for  hostilities  with  England,  de- 
claring that  war  was  now  inevitable,  but  laying  on  England 
the  blame  for  it.  And  on  February  1,  1798,  on  the  motion  of 
the  Committee  of  General  Secmity,  presented  by  Brissot,  the 
Convention  declared  war  on  England  and  Holland.^  For  a  re- 
turn to  his  previous  position,  Brissot  was  in  a  measure  justi- 
fied. War  had  indeed  become  inevitable,  but  it  was  not  only 
the  execution  of  the  king  but  the  whole  aggressive  policy  of 
France  that  had  made  it  so,  and  it  was  Brissot  who,  as  a  Giron- 
din,  had  largely  directed  that  policy.* 

This  propaganda  of  political  equality,  which  was  resulting 
in  war,  had,  as  M.  Jaur^s  points  out  in  his  HisUnre  socialuU^ 
turned  thought  more  and  more  to  questions  of  social  equality. 
*'As  political  equality,*'  says  M.  Jaurte,  '^became  a  more 
certain  fact,  it  was  social  inequality  which  gave  most  offense. 
The  Revolution,  by  the  death  of  the  king,  by  the  universal 
war,  assumed  growing  responsibilities  for  humanity.  How 
could  it  meet  these  responsibilities  if  it  did  not  demonstrate  to 
all  men  that  it  truly  desired  the  good  of  all,  and  that  without 
leveling  conditions  it  wished  at  least  to  assure  the  independence 
and  the  well-being  of  the  entire  people.*' '  In  this  question, 
Brissot  was  keenly  interested.  He  had  realized  the  suspicion  to 
which  the  advocates  of  equality  would  be  exposed  —  that  of 
being  hostile  to  the  right  of  property.  Indeed,  he  had  already 
been  attacked  on  that  ground  and  had  vigorously  defended 
himself.  But  while  upholding  the  right  of  property,  he  was 
intensely  democratic  in  his  sympathies,  both  politically  and 


^  Moniieur,  February  2,  1793.  For  an  acoount  of  the  F«ngliiih  point  of 
see  Rose,  William  Pitt  and  the  Oreat  War. 

'  The  Giiondins  meanwhile  had  been  engaged  in  drawing  up  a  consUtutka. 
Curiously  enough,  considering  his  interest  in  constitution-making, 
seems  to  have  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  this  one.  He 
appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  entrusted  with  the  work,  but  his  place 
was  soon  taken  by  Barbaroux.  Aulard,  Histoire  poliiique,  880.  M.  Aulaid 
does  not  state  his  authority.  While  a  member  of  this  committee  Brissot  man- 
aged to  have  his  friend,  David  Williams  (see  p.  85),  invited  to  oome  over  to 
France  to  aid  in  drawing  up  the  constitution.  Brissot,  Correspondtme^  909-06. 

*  Jaur^s,  nisioire  tocialisie,  v,  1012-15. 
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socially.  His  democratic  point  of  view  is  well  summed  up  in 
an  article  in  the  Pairiote  FranQois  of  December  28,  179£,  en- 
titled L*£galitS  de  fail.  In  every  democracy,  he  argued,  the 
laws  ought  to  destroy  and  prevent  too  great  defcuio  inequality 
between  citizens.  At  the  same  time  institutions  favorable  to 
equality  ought  to  be  introduced  without  commotion,  without 
violence,  and  with  all  due  respect  for  the  first  of  the  social  rights, 
property.  ''The  division  of  land  proposed  by  the  anarchists,'* 
he  continued,  "or  the  Coblenziens,  would  be  a  fatal  measure; 
it  would  be  unjust,  useless,  and  murderous:  unjust,  in  that  it 
would  despoil  the  legitimate  owners;  useless,  because  the  next 
day  after  the  division,  the  indolence,  the  luxury  of  the  majority 
would  bring  about  again,  by  means  of  sales,  the  inequality  of 
possession;  murderous,  in  that  before  the  division  was  fin- 
ished, citizens  would  cut  each  others'  throats;  in  that,  again, 
all  industry  would  be  extinguished  and  that  within  a  little 
while  millions  of  citizens  would  perish  of  famine  and  misery." 
There  were  other  measures,  he  went  on,  which  were  less 
dangerous  and  at  the  same  time  more  conducive  to  real  equality. 
Aside  from  equality  of  inheritance  between  children,  which  he 
assumed  was  beyond  question,  he  would  propose  the  abolition 
of  all  inheritance  in  the  collateral  line.  Property  bequeathed  in 
this  way  should  revert  to  the  state  and  should  be  distributed 
every  year,  in  each  district,  to  virtuous  and  industrious  young 
people.  There  would  be  no  injustice  in  this  measure,  he  argued. 
To  allow  a  man,  during  his  lifetime,  to  use  his  property  as  he 
pleased  was  just,  but  to  permit  him  to  control  it  after  his  death 
was  most  unjust.  The  rights  and  duties  of  man  derived  their 
origin  from  the  needs  of  the  human  race;  a  man  after  his  death, 
having  no  more  needs,  could  have  no  more  rights.  That  a  logi- 
cal application  of  this  principle  would  lead  to  the  abolition  of 
all  inheritance,  Brissot  admitted.  It  was  true  that  children 
were  allowed  to  inherit  the  property  of  their  fathers  only  by  a 
concession  of  society,  but  since  the  relation  between  father  and 
child  was  peculiarly  intimate,  it  was  a  concession  which  society 
might  legitimately  make.  The  abolition  of  inheritance  in  the 
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collateral  line  need  therefore  arouse  no  fear,  in  the  minds  of 
the  cautious,  of  an  abolition  of  all  inheritance. 

As  a  second  step  toward  equality,  Brissot  proposed  to  ex- 
empt from  all  taxation  what  was  necessary  for  the  physical 
life  of  every  citizen.  Humanity  and  equity,  he  declared,  crM 
aloud  for  such  a  law.  Taxes  should  be  borne  by  the  rich;  should 
touch  only  factitious  needs;  they  should  not  be  laid  on  physical 
necessities.  The  result  of  such  a  reform  would  be  less  unhap- 
piness,  less  inequality.^ 

But  while  thus  engaged  in  trying  to  further  social  readjust- 
ment in  the  interests  of  democracy,  Brissot  saw  its  dangers, 
especially  when  it  came  to  practical  application.  In  the  hands 
of  real  patriots,  among  whom  he  included  himself,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  democracy  would  not  be  in  any  respect  harmful,  but 
under  the  influence  of  interested  and  unscrupulous  leaders,  the 
people  might  easily  be  flattered  into  an  imdue  sense  of  their 
own  importance  and  led  into  excess.  In  fact,  this  had  BHieady 
occurred,  he  declared,  and  in  an  article  entitled  ^*De  la  mardie 
des  agitateuTS**  published  in  the  Chronique  du  Mois  of  Janu- 
ary, 1708,  he  tried  to  throw  the  responsibility  for  popular  dis- 
content upon  his  opponents.  There  was  a  division  among  the 
patriots,  he  asserted;  they  had  fought  together  against  royalty, 
but  they  had  not  the  same  principles.  The  one  party  ''sees  in 
the  new  revolution  the  overturning  of  royalty,  the  estaUish- 
ment  of  the  republic,  and  in  the  republic  the  x>erfection  of 
human  reason,  tlie  restitution  of  the  worthy  poor  to  a  life 
of  comfort;  they  see  in  it  a  perfect  equality  of  rights,  but  an 
equality  based  upon  law,  upon  respect  for  property  and  secu- 
rity, upon  submission  to  constituted  authority.  That  is  not  the 
idea  of  men  who,  despite  the  fact  that  they  possess  neither 
talent  nor  virtue,  dare  to  aspire  to  high  position  and  are  filled 
with  ambition.'* 

A  striking  instance  of  the  application  of  theories  of  equality 
had  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  workmen  who  were  engaged  on 

^  PairioU  FranQais,  December  29, 1792,  quoted  in  Jaurfta^  Eidoin  tocMtIt, 
nr,  1010-15. 
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the  camp  for  the/i^cl^f^  at  Paris.  It  was  also  a  striking  instance, 
according  to  Brissot,  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  agitators. 
Under  what  was  the  virtual  dictation  of  unscrupulous  persons, 
these  unfortunate  workmen  had  presented  a  petition  in  which 
they  had  compared  the  smallness  of  their  pay  with  the  enor- 
mous compensation  accorded  to  the  deputies  of  the  Convention, 
and  had  demanded  that,  as  they  both  were  working  for  the  na- 
tion, their  salaries  should  be  adjusted  more  equitably.^  But, 
although  Brissot  decidedly  disapproved  of  these  specific  de- 
mands, he  was  in  favor,  as  is  evident  from  his  proposals  cited 
above,  of  greater  equalization  of  classes. 

But  at  the  same  time  he  was  for  equalization  only  in  so  far 
as  it  could  be  brought  about  without  injuring  the  rights  of  any 
one  class.  For  instance,  apropos  of  a  special  war  tax  which  it 
was  proposed  to  lay  on  the  rich,  the  Pairioie  FranqaiB '  re- 
marked with  regret  that  there  would  be  no  more  equaUty,  since 
the  taxes  would  no  longer  be  the  same  for  all  in  proportion  to 
their  ability  to  pay,'  and  a  few  days  later  the  editor  proposed, 
as  a  substitute,  the  principle  of  progressive  taxation.  Again, 
the  PatrioU  Frangaia  approved  the  opposition  of  Barbaroux 
and  Buzot  to  the  forced  loan  of  two  hundred  million  francs 
from  the  rich,^  and  denoxmced  the  law  of  the  maximum  as  in- 
volving an  attack  on  the  rights  of  property.* 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  hostile  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  Girondins  was  actuated,  not  so  much  by  the  nature  of  the 
measures  proposed  as  by  the  fact  that  they  were  proposed 
by  theirenemies  —  the  Mountain.  This  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  true,  however,  in  their  attitude  at  first — whatever  it  may 
have  been  a  few  weeks  later — toward  the  establishment  of  the 

1  PatriaU  Franfou,  October  S.  17M. 

'  Brisaot  had  by  thii  time  been  forced  to  abandon  the  editorship  of  the 
Patriots  Framfais,  but  there  if  no  doubt  that  it  continued  to  repretent  his  pol- 
icy* 

*  Patriots  Fron^iu.  March  11, 17M. 

«  Ibid.,  May  tf.  179S.  See  abo  Gomel  BistmrsfinameOrs  ds  ia  Ctmventum, 

•  Patriots  Framgais,  April  89,  May  1. 17M. 
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agencies  of  the  Terror.  Tbe  Pabiaie  Franfau,  thoa^  it  ob- 
jected to  the  publicity  of  the  votes  of  tlie  juran  and  the  sever- 
ity of  the  rules  regulating  it,  offered  no  persistent  oppoaitiun 
to  the  estaUishment  of  the  revohitionaiy  tribunal,^  andol  the 
establishment  ot  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  it  EpcHat  with 
indifference.'  The  agencies  by  which  the  government  was  to 
be  carried  on  seemed  less  important  to  the  contending  parties 
than  did  the  agents,  and  neither  party  in  the  eyes  of  the  other 
was  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  reins  of  government,  —  the 
llountain  because  they  were  demagogues  and  anarchists,  the 
Girondins  because  they  were  federalists  and  royalists.  And 
now  that  the  war  problem  was  becoming  more  critical,  the 
struggle,  which  had  been  going  on  since  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
vention but  which  had  been  less  bitter  during  the  discussion  on 
foreign  relations  and  the  king's  trial,  was  renewed  with  violence 
and  became  a  combat  to  the  death,  with  no  quarter. 

In  this  combat,  Brissot  was  one  of  the  most  active  fif^ters. 
Early  in  February,  a  special  attack  was  made  on  him  based  on 
a  letter  in  the  possession  of  the  Conmiittee  of  General  Secu- 
rity, said  to  be  signed  '*Brissot  de  Warville"  and  containing 
distinctly  royalist  sentiments.  Brissot  defended  himsdf  in  his 
paper,  declaring  that  he  had  not  signed  himself  '^Brissot  de 
Warville"  since  June  19, 1791,*  and  on  F^ruaiy  15,  he  reiter- 
ated his  defense  before  the  Convention.  The  letter,  be  as- 
serted, was  found  among  the  papers  of  one  of  the  committees 
of  the  Commune,  was  originally  signed  '^  Watteville,"  and  some 
malicious  ]>erson  had  changed  *' Watteville"  to  ^^  Warville*'  and 
had  prefixed  **  Brissot  de."  How  it  had  come  into  the  hands  of 
the  Committee  ot  General  Security  he  did  not  know.  To  this 
dcfen.sc  Bazire  replied  that  the  letter  did  not  come  from  the 
Commune,  but  that  it  was  discovered  among  the  papers  of  La- 
porte;  that  the  original  signature  was  "Brissot  de  WarviDe"; 
that  the  whole  signature  was  evidently  written  by  the  same 
hand  and  at  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  ink,  and  that  an 

1  PairioU  Franfau,  March  12,  IS,  170S.      *  Ibid..  Maidi  88^  1706. 
•  Ibid,,  Fcbniary  11, 1793. 
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effort  had  been  made  to  erase  it.  After  a  violent  dispute  Bris- 
sot  won  a  temporary  victoiy,  by  securing  the  passage  of  a  de- 
cree which  instead  of  deciding  the  matter  at  once  referred  it  to 
a  oonmiittee  for  investigation.^ 

A  few  weeks  later»  the  Mountain  made  a  general  onslaught 
on  the  Girondin  newspapers.  Jeanbon  Saint-Andr6  led  the 
attack  by  his  speech  on  March  8.  "On  the  pretext  of  an  ap- 
parent impartiality,"  he  declared,  "like  the  iron  bed  of  the  old 
tyran):,  they  stretch  out  or  mutilate  to  suit  their  taste  the 
opinions  which  are  set  forth  at  the  tribune.  They  cut  the  ideas 
of  the  members  who  displease  them  in  order  to  favor  one  side 
and  to  present  the  other  under  the  most  unfavorable  light. 
Th^  mislead  pubhc  opinion,  they  crueUy  abuse  the  Uberty 
which  we  accord  to  the  press.'*  ^  As  a  result  of  this  speech  it 
was  decreed  the  following  day  "that  members  oi  the  Conven- 
tion who  conduct  newspapers  must  choose  between  the  profes- 
sion of  journalist  and  that  of  representative  of  the  people."  ' 
Brissot  chose  the  second  alternative,  and  from  this  time  the 
PatrioU  Frangais  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Girey- 
Dupr6.  But,  although  Brissot's  nominal  connection  with  the 
paper  ceased,  it  continued  to  represent  his  views  and  to  be  an 
organ  of  the  Girondin  party.^ 

Meanwhile  the  failure  of  Dumouriez's  campaign  in  Belgium 
had  aroused  the  mob  of  Paris,  and  on  March  0  they  led  a  popu- 
lar movement  against  the  Girondins,  which  was  the  prelude  of 
the  events  of  May  81  and  June  1.  Brissot,  on  hearing  the  news, 
rushed  off  to  warn  the  ministers  of  what  was  going  on.*  He 
had  reason  to  be  alarmed;  for  the  mob,  not  content  with  the 
decree  of  the  Convention  against  the  Girondin  newspapers, 
took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  and  began  to  break  the 


\  Februmry  17, 1793.  Se«  also  Prods-terbal  de  la  Cofiffeniion,  vol- 
ome  for  February,  p.  840. 

>  MomUmr,  March  10,  179S.  •  Ibid,,  March  11,  1798. 

*  Acoording  to  the  tettimony  ol  Gtrey-Dupr6  at  the  trial  of  Marat,  BriMot 
carefully  observed  the  law  and  never  fumiahed  him  with  any  material  to  be 
inaerted  in  the  PairioU  Frangais.  BuiUHn  du  trUmncd  rholuHonmair^^  no.  17. 

*  Louvet,  Mhnoins,  ed.  by  Aulard,  i,  77. 
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presses.  It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  PatrioU 
Frangais  would  be  one  of  the  first  attacked,  but  for  some  rea- 
son, never  clearly  explained,  it  escaped  and  the  whole  move- 
ment failed.^  But  the  attacks  on  the  Girondins  did  not  cease. 
Under  the  incentive  of  the  CordeUers,  several  of  the  sectXMis 
of  Paris  denounced  the  Girondins  to  the  Convention.  **The 
evacuation  of  Belgium,"  their  address  declared,  ''is  the  work 
of  an  impious  faction  which  paralyzes  the  G>nvention.  The 
success  of  the  enemies  of  France  is  due  to  the  traitor  Dumon- 
riez  and  to  the  odious  intrigues  of  the  Rolands,  the  Brissotms, 
and  their  friends,  —  they  ought  to  be  gotten  rid  of  at  any 
price.    * 

Danton  was  the  one  man  who  tried  with  any  zeal  to  check 
denunciations  and  substitute  conciliation.  He  first  tried  to 
bring  about  greater  unity  of  action  by  introducing  a  proposi- 
tion in  the  Assembly  on  March  11,  that  the  ministers  should 
be  chosen  from  that  body.  This  to  the  Girondins  seemed 
merely  a  move  toward  a  dictatorship.  "They  [the  Mountain] 
believed,"  wrote  the  PatrioU  Frangais^  "that  it  only  remained 
to  ascend  the  throne,  they  are  already  dividing  up  among  them 
the  various  branches  of  the  executive  power  —  Danton 
mounted  the  tribune,  sure  of  his  success;  he  asked  that  the  Ccm- 
vention  reserve  to  itself  the  right  of  choosing  the  ministers 
from  among  its  own  members.  No  one  doubted  that  Danton 
wished  to  be  first  of  those  ministers;  they  doubted  it  still  less 
when  they  heard  him  swear  by  his  country  that  he  would  never 
accept  a  place  in  the  ministry.  Danton  swearijig  by  the  coun- 
try !  The  country  of  an  ambitious  man !  It  seems  to  me  like  an 
atheist  swearing  by  the  Supreme  Being."  * 

At  the  same  time  Danton  tried  to  come  to  some  agreement 
with  the  Girondins.  In  the  case  of  Garat,  the  minister  of  jus- 
tice, who,  though  not  of  the  inner  circle,  had  been  allied  with 

^  Brissot  in  A  »es  Cammettaiu  assailed  Garat,  the  miniflter  of  justioe  and  a 
former  ally  of  the  Girondins,  for  not  having  taken  steps  against  the  oooqiira- 
tors. 

*  Mortimer  Temaux,  Hittoire  de  la  Terreur,  vi.  194. 

•  PatrioU  Francis,  March  18,  17M. 
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them»  he  seems  to  have  met  with  some  response.  "I  was  al- 
ways saying  to  the  members  of  the  two  sides/'  writes  Garat 
in  his  memoirs*  *' drown  your  hatred  and  your  quarrels,  and 
then  you  can  manage  everything  and  all  will  be  done  accord- 
ing to  law."  '  According  to  Marat,  Guadet  also  wanted  con- 
ciliation and  tried  to  flatter  Danton,  but  all  other  authorities 
agree  that  it  was  Guadet  who  refused  to  make  peace.  The 
Patriote  Frangaisy  now  under  the  direction  of  Girey-Dupr6, 
denied  with  heat  the  assertion  that  Guadet  had  tried  to  flatter 
Danton  and  declared,  on  the  contrary,  that  Guadet  had  at- 
tacked Danton  as  a  plotter  and  intriguer.*  Brissot  was  also 
approached  and,  according  to  his  testimony  at  his  trial,  he  was 
quite  willing  to  discuss  the  matter.  ''Several  times  there  was 
a  question  of  reunion  among  the  patriots,"  he  testified.  ''To 
that  end  I  had  two  meetings  with  Danton.  Robespierre  had 
been  invited  to  join  us,  but  he  did  not  come.  We  entered  into 
an  explanation  of  our  principles.  Danton  said  to  me:  'We  fear 
only  one  thing  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  that  you  are  in  favor 
of  federalism.'  I  had  no  difficulty  at  all  in  proving  to  him  that 
that  fear  had  little  ground,  and  we  separated  each  satisfied  with 
the  other." '  Brissot 's  attitude  as  reflected  in  these  remarks 
appears  to  be  rather  favorable  to  conciliation,  but  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  here  he  was  chiefly  concerned  in  disproving  the 
charge  of  federalism.  In  his  address  to  his  constituents,  he 
took  a  decidedly  different  tone  and  apropos  of  Garat 's  willing- 
ness to  join  in  conciliation,  spoke  with  vehemence  of  the  im- 
possibility of  "establishing  a  permanent  alliance  between  vir- 
tue and  crime." 

At  all  events,  Danton's  attempt  came  to  naught,  and  when 
to  the  failure  of  the  campaign  in  Belgium  was  added  the  actual 
treason  and  flight  of  Dumouriez,  conciliation  was  no  longer 
possible.  Instead,  the  battle  between  the  Girondins  and  the 
Mountain  was  waged  with  redoubled  fury.   The  Moimtain, 

>  Garat.  Mhnoiru  mr  la  RhUvtum,  M. 

*  PatrioU  FranqaU,  March  i4.  170S. 

*  Moniieur,  October  27, 179S,  Supplement. 
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wild  with  rage,  declared  that  Dumouriez  and  the  Girondins 
had  formed  a  vast  conspiracy  to  restore  monarchy  in  France 
and  to  annihUate  the  republicans  with  the  Republic.  On  the 
3d  of  April,  Robespierre  specifically  charged  Brissot  with  being 
implicated  in  the  diabolical  plot.  ''  Brissot,"  argued  the  '*  Incor- 
ruptible/' "was  and  is  the  intimate  friend  of  Dumouriez;  Brissot 
has  never  lost  an  occasion  for  defending  Dumouriez;  Brissot 
and  Dumouriez  together  first  proposed  the  war  with  Austria; 
Brissot  and  his  partisans  made  Dumouriez  oonunander-in- 
chief;  Brissot  holds  in  his  hands  all  the  threads  of  this  wicked 
conspiracy.  The  first  measure  of  public  safety  to  be  taken  is 
to  indict  all  those  who  are  accused  of  complicity  with  Dumou- 
riez and  notably  Brissot."  To  this  attack  Brissot  rqdied  on 
the  spot,  but  his  defense  lacked  cogency  and  ingenuousness. 
He  denied  in  toto  that  he  had  assisted  in  any  way  in  procuring 
Dumouriez's  appointment  to  the  ministry,  and  he  threw  the 
blame  for  the  war  upon  the  Legislative  Assembly,  ignoring  his 
own  part  both  in  that  body  and  in  the  Convention  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  war.  In  his  reply  to  the  accusation  of  wishing  to  re- 
establish the  monarchy,  he  omitted  to  mention  his  attitude  at 
the  crisis  of  the  Revolution,  but  based  hb  defense  upon  a  part 
of  his  career  which  in  no  way  affected  existing  events.  "Can 
a  man  be  accused  of  loving  kings,"  he  asked,  *'who  was  de- 
voted to  republicanism  a  long  time  before  his  accuser;  a  man 
who  in  1782  was  shut  up  in  the  Bastille  for  having  put  forth 
principles  then  frowned  upon;  a  man  who  in  1788  quitted  his 
country  to  go  to  the  United  States  to  breathe  the  air  of  liberljy 
and  especially  to  prevent  his  children  from  being  contami- 
nated by  the  presence  of  a  tyrant?" 

The  charge  of  treasonable  complicity  with  Dumouriez  had 
no  real  ground,  but  the  Girondins  and  Brissot  in  particular  had 
been  in  friendly  relations  with  Dumouriez,  and  his  desertion 
furnished  the  Mountain  with  exactly  what  they  needed  for  a 
telling  accusation.  Only  a  few  days  before  his  desertion,  the 
Pairiote  Frangais  had  praised  him  to  the  skies,  and  at  the  same 
time  cast  aspersions  on  the  motives  of  the  Jacobins  for  speak- 
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ing  of  him  with  high  praise.  ''That  faction  thinks,"  declared 
the  Pairiote  Frangais,  "that  by  unworthy  flatteries  it  can  win 
over  to  its  side  a  man  whom  it  fears.  It  flatters  him  because 
the  heroes  of  the  2d  of  September  do  not  dare  to  measure 
themselves  up  against  the  hero  of  the  20th  of  September.  But 
this  is  an  idle  hope.  Dumouriez  is  not  going  to  mingle  his  lau- 
rels with  their  cypress.  Dumouriez  loves  glory,  he  would  not 
be  willing  to  share  their  infamy.  Dumouriez  loves  his  country, 
he  will  save  it  in  company  with  the  republicans,  he  will  not 
destroy  it  in  company  with  the  anarchists. "  ^  After  such  an 
outburst  on  the  part  of  the  Pairiote  Frangais,  the  desertion  of 
Dumouriez  was  a  staggering  blow  to  the  Girondins. 

The  opportimity  was  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  was  seized  by 
the  Mountain  and  their  adherents  in  the  Commune.  On  April  8 
the  section  of  Bonconseil  sent  a  delegation  to  the  Convention, 
demanding  that  Brissot  and  his  adherents  be  brought  to  trial. 
A  few  days  later,  Robespierre  furiously  attacked  the  Girondins, 
while  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  and  Potion  repelled  the  assault  and 
hurled  back  the  accusation  of  bad  faith  and  treasonable  in- 
tmt.*  Henceforth  the  struggle  between  the  parties  became 
more  violent.  The  Girondins  assailed  Marat  as  the  most  vul- 
nerable of  their  enemies  and  concentrated  their  attacks  upon 
him.  Considering  the  nature  of  his  assaults  on  members  of 
their  party,  they  had  good  reason  for  indignation.  For  instance, 
such  an  attack  as  appeared  in  the  Ami  du  Peuple  of  February 
12,  1798,  would  naturally  arouse  their  wrath:  ''Persons  who 
are  weU  informed  state  that  Brissot  is  enormously  rich,  in  spite 
of  the  airs  of  poverty  which  he  affects.  He  is  said  to  have  in- 
vested eight  hundred  thousand  livres  in  the  Bank  of  London, 
and  it  is  stated  as  an  established  fact  that  his  wife  has  just  ac- 
quired three  fine  houses  in  the  best  quarter  of  London.'*  * 

1  PatnoU  Francois,  March  12,  170S.  >  Moniieur,  April  12.  179S. 

'  **Im  penonnst  inttruiies  asturent  que  Brissoi  est  Snormemeni  ricMe,  malgri 
i$9  aire  de  pauwrelS  qu*il  affiche.  II  paeee  pour  aeoir  plae4  800,000  lierte  eur  la 
hamque  de  Londree,  el  on  donne  pour  un  fait  eonelant  que  ea  Jemme  vieni  defaire 
raequieiHon  de  troie  heilee  maieone  done  le  plus  beau  quartier  de  Londree/*  L  *Ami 
dm  PeupU,  FebruAry  IS.  1799. 
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The  Girondins  stiD  possessed  a  iiia]<»ity  in  the  Convenlion, 
and  on  April  13,  by  almost  superhuman  efforts,  they  carried  a 
vote  sending  Marat  before  the  revolutionaiy  tribunal  for  trial.^ 
Marat  inmiediately  retaliated,  and  in  a  lettar  to  the  Conven- 
tion denounced  *'I>umouries  and  his  aooomplioes**  in  the  Gm- 
vention  itself,  —  namely,  Salle,  Barbarous,  Genaonni,  La- 
rousse,  Brissot,  Guadet,  Buzot,  and  Vergniaud,  —  for  having 
demanded  a  decree  of  accusation  against  him.  He  dechred, 
further,  that  he  would  regard  the  decree  rendered  against  him 
as  Intimate  only  when  a  like  decree  should  be  rendered  against 
those  whom  he  accused,  and  that  only  then  would  he  obey  tbe 
decree  which  put  him  under  arrest.^  Brissot,  on  his  part,  ap- 
parently could  not  let  Marat  alone.  One  ot  the  witnesses  at 
the  trial  of  Marat  had  testified  that  a  notice  had  appeared 
in  the  Patriote  Franqais  of  April  16  to  the  effect  that  a  young 
Englishman,  who  had  lately  come  to  France  in  order  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  liberty  there  established,  had  committed  sui- 
cide when  he  found  that  Marat  had  destroyed  that  liberty. 
Girey-Dupr6,  the  editor  of  the  PatrioU  Franqais^  was  thai 
questioned  and  admitted  that  he  had  received  the  note  from 
Brissot,  but  that  the  responsibility  for  its  insertion  in  the  Pa- 
triaie  Franqais  was  his  own.'  An  attempt  was  then  made  to 
bring  Brissot  before  the  tribunal,  but,  although  a  note  was  sent 
to  the  president  of  the  Convention,  demanding  that  Brissot  be 
summoned  to  give  testimony,  the  Convention  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  it  and  Brissot  did  not  testify.  The  Girondins,  mean- 
while, waited  with  supreme  confidence  Marat's  conviction. 
Their  disappointment  and  dejection  were  correspondingly  great 
when  the  tribunal  acquitted  Marat  and  the  rabble  bore  him 
back  in  triumph  to  the  Convention. 

This  was  a  decisive  blow  to  the  Girondins.  At  the  same  time 
they  received  another  blow  —  an  address  from  the  sections  of 
Paris  demanding  the  dismissal  of  twenty-two  Girondin  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention,  Brissot's  name  heading  the  list  of  the 

1  Moniieur,  April  16, 1798.      *  ArekiteM  paHewuidair€9p  ixo,  8S-M. 
>  Bulletin  du  tribunal  rStduHonnaire,  noc.  It,  17. 
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proscribed.  This  address,  as  well  as  the  denunciations  which 
Robespierre  had  made  in  his  speech  a  few  days  before,  Brissot 
hastened  to  answer.  At  the  head  of  his  pamphlet  of  defense, 
he  placed  a  quotation  from  Rousseau  as  summarizing  his  own 
position :  *'  I  am  growing  old  in  the  midst  of  my  furious  enemies, 
without  losing  either  courage  or  patience.  My  only  defense 
is  to  present  to  heaven  a  heart  free  from  guile  and  from  all 
evil.*'  He  then  launched  into  a  general  defense,  which  in  its 
efforts  to  throw  the  blame  on  others  was  hardly  in  keeping  with 
the  lofty  tone  of  his  text.  Whatever  the  accusation,  it  was  not 
he  himself  who  was  guilty.  It  was  not  he  who  had  chosen 
Dumouriez  for  the  ministry,  it  was  Potion  who  had  recom- 
mended Miranda,  it  was  the  Convention  which  was  respon- 
sible for  the  war.  It  was  true,  he  admitted,  that  he  had  sus- 
tained Dumouriez  as  long  as  he  had  shown  good  principles, 
but  since  May,  1792,  he  had  written  to  him  only  twice.  ^  As 
for  complicity  with  Orleans,  he  had  advised  him  through  Sil- 
lery  to  banish  himself  voluntarily,  and  had  voted  for  his  ex- 
pulsion. The  charge,  moreover,  that  he  had  been  suborned 
by  Pitt,  either  to  maintain  the  king  upon  the  throne  or  to  save 
his  life,  was  absolutely  without  foundation.  It  was  not  the 
king  but  France  he  was  trying  to  save.  And  finally,  the  charge 
of  leadership  on  his  part  was,  he  declared,  not  only  false  but 
ridiculous.' 

However  true  his  assertions  may  be  in  the  main,  this  last 
statement  hardly  seems  consistent  with  his  well-known  activ- 
ities and  shows  a  not  altogether  courageous  desire  to  sink 
into  the  background. 

The  acquittal  of  Marat  and  the  denunciations  of  the  sec- 
tions to  which  the  above  was  an  answer  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  Paris  was  now  all  but  unanimous  against  the  Giron- 
dins.  The  situation  was  one  which  demanded  desperate  reme- 

*  M.  PciToud«  in  his  CorrtrpomiamoB  d$  Briuoi,  S14-t0,  gives  three  lettcrB 
writtm  by  Brissot  to  Dumouries  within  this  time. 

*  J.  P.  Bristoi,  dSjmti  d  la  CtmmnHon,  tur  la  dinomciaiiom  i§  Rohupitnt 
d  ntr  I  *adr$sM  priU$  aug  fUttraiU44kuii  MCfe'oiw  ds 
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dies.  The  Girondins  decided  to  stake  all  upon  a  sini^  tbnnr, 
and  on  May  18  Guadet  presented  a  motion  that  the  Commune 
be  dissolved  and  that  the  substitute  delegates  to  the  Conven- 
tion be  summoned  to  meet  at  Bourges.  But,  at  the  critictl 
moment,  the  Girondins  lost  heart  and  abandoned  their  own 
motion  for  a  substitute  motion  ofiFered  by  Bar&ce,  oidering  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  twelve  which  should  report  on 
the  safety  of  the  Convention.  In  the  composition  of  this  com- 
mittee, they  won  a  temporary  success,  for  all  its  members  were 
Girondins,  but  it  was  not  a  permanent  victory. 

This  demand  for  an  appeal  to  the  provinces  and  for  the 
election  of  a  new  Convention  gave  strength  to  the  accusation 
of  federalism  which  had  already  been  huried  at  the  Girondisf 
and  which  from  this  time  on  was  made  the  chief  charge  of  their 
indictment.  It  was  now  skillfully  used  by  Camille  Desmoulins, 
who,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Fragment  ds  Vhistaire  ^eerile  ii 
la  revdution,  or  as  it  was  afterward  called  HiMoire  des  Brisioiimt 
struck  quite  as  effective  a  blow  as  he  had  given  a  year  before 
in  his  Jean  Pierre  Brissoi  dhnaequi.  The  attack  was  well  timed, 
the  facts  and  the  illustrations  were  cleverly  introduced,  and 
the  insinuations  made  with  great  skill.  As  the  title  implied, 
it  was  not  only  an  attack  on  Brissot  personally,  but  on  the 
whole  policy  with  which  he  was  connected.  At  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic,  Desmoulins  declared,  all  was  favorable 
for  France,  despotism  had  been  swept  away,  liberty  had  been 
enthroned,  the  arms  of  France  were  victorious,  the  Conven- 
tion had  a  glorious  career  before  it.  What  had  prevented  it 
from  fulfilling  this  career?  A  conspiracy.  That  conspiracy  was 
to  be  found  in  the  Convention  and  Brissot  was  the  heart  and 
soul  of  it.  He  and  the  other  Girondins  had  brought  about  for- 
eign war  at  a  time  when  France  was  ill-prepared  for  it.  As  for 
Brissot  himself,  "  that  Jeremiah  of  the  2d  of  September,**  be 
had  showed  that  he  was  only  too  ready  to  seek  personal  profit 
from  the  massacres  by  his  complaint  the  very  next  day  to 
the  Executive  Council,  in  the  presence  of  Danton,  that  "they 
had  forgotten  Morande."   Brissot  asserted  that  be  had 
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influence  in  obtaining  places  for  his  friends,  but,  sneered  Des- 
moulins,  behold  this  proof  to  the  contrary,  and  he  gleefully 
commented  on  the  letter  written  to  Roland,  in  which  he  in- 
closed a  list  of  those  to  whom  he  would  like  to  have  places 
given.  ^  Brissot,  moreover,  was  the  accomplice  of  Dumouries 
in  bringing  defeat  to  France  and  in  trying  to  save  the  king, 
with  the  object  of  destroying  the  Republic.  His  real  purpose 
was  to  divide  France  into  twenty  or  thirty  republics,  or  rather, 
if  he  could,  to  overturn  the  republican  government  altogether, 
and  to  set  up  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  monarch.  The  Mountain, 
declared  Desmoulins,  opposes  Philippe  £galit£  and  has  op- 
posed him  at  eveiy  step,  but  what  is  Brissot's  position?  He 
was  a  secretary  in  the  house  of  Orleans,  he  was  the  author  of  the 
petition  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  a  petition  which  he  obviously 
concerted  in  conjunction  with  Lafayette.  Plainly  he  is  an  Origan- 
ist  and  has  been  one  from  the  beginning.  And,  worse  than  all, 
Brissot  is  in  the  pay  of  Pitt,  and  so  guilty  of  the  crime  of  treason. 

The  whole  pamphlet  showed  the  utmost  ingenuity  and,  like 
Desmoulins's  previous  attack,  it  served  to  blast  the  credit  of 
Brissot  and  of  his  party.  Desmoulins  himself  is  said  to  have 
spoken  of  it  as  both  the  precursor  and  the  manifesto  of  the 
revolution  of  the  31st  of  May.' 

Brissot,  meanwhile,  proceeded  to  assail  the  Mountain.  Al- 
though his  name  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  lists  of  accused 
persons,  he  took  little  part  in  the  final  struggle  in  the  Conven- 
tion, but,  like  Desmoulins,  waged  a  violent  combat  with  hia 
pen.  Deprived  of  the  PairioU  FrangaU  as  a  means  of  utter- 
ance, he  prepared  an  address  in  pamphlet  form  to  his  con- 
stituents. It  did  not,  however,  directly  answer  Desmoulins's 
attack.  Indeed,  from  the  date  of  publication  of  Desmoulins*8 
pamphlet,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  Brissot  had  seen  it  at  the 
time  he  launched  his  own  address.'  While  lacking  the  wit  and 

1  See  p.  29«. 

*  Sec  Desmoulins  el  Roek-Mareamditr,  ed.  by  Fleary,  i,  SSS. 

'  The  Avis  aux  Udntri  at  Uie  hrginning  of  BriMol's  iMmi>hlet  ii  dated  May 
M.  The8oct/(^iMyaa)6uM,attlieiiieetiiigofMa/19.170S,ofdcfedtheprin 
ing  and  distribution  of  DcoDoiiIiiif'a  addrew. 
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brilliancy  of  Desmoulins's  Huioire,  it  possesaes  deamen  and 
force.  Its  significance  is  twofold.  Unlike  many  of  Briasot's 
political  pamphlets,  it  dealt  not  with  his  personal  career,  bat 
with  his  party.  It  showed,  however,  that  his  own  point  of 
view  had  imdergone  some  decided  changes.  EKa  purpose,  he 
declared,  was  to  prove  that  there  existed  a  party  of  diaoigan* 
izers  and  anarchists — by  which,  of  course,  he  meant  the  Moun- 
tain, though  he  did  not  use  that  word  —  who  dominated  the 
Convention  and  the  Executive  Council;  that  that  par^  was  the 
only  cause  of  all  the  evils  which  afflicted  the  countiy,  both 
within  and  without,  and  that  the  Republic  could  be  saved  oi^y 
by  the  most  drastic  measures.  Beginning  with  the  defensive^ 
he  asserted  that  the  majority  of  the  Convention  —  by  which 
he  meant  the  Girondins,  although  here  again  he  did  not  use 
the  party  name  —  had  sought  to  respect  the  law  and  to  uphold 
constituted  authorities.  To  this  end  they  had  asked  for  a  de- 
partmental guard,  denounced  Robespierre  and  Marat,  banished 
all  the  Bourbons,  censured  the  massacres  of  September,  asked 
for  an  appeal  to  the  people  at  the  trial  of  Louis  XVT,  and  de- 
manded the  convocation  of  the  primary  assemblies.  They  had 
oftentimes  been  frustrated,  however,  by  that  party  <rf  anar- 
chists which  terrorized  the  Convention.  These  anarchists, 
Brissot  declared,  had  protected  the  Pire  DucMne  and  Marat; 
favored  the  law  of  the  maximum;  raised  the  soiw-eulolfet 
against  the  bourgeois;  used  the  Jacobin  Club  as  an  engine  of 
despotism;  reduced  to  a  state  of  inertia  the  ministers,  notably 
Garat,^  Pache,*  and  Monge;  *  made  the  revolutionary  tribunal 

1  See  p.  SSO. 

*  Jean  Nicholas  Pache  (bom  1746,  died  1825)  became  minifter  of  war  imifar 
the  Girondins  in  1702,  but  as  he  did  not  agree  with  them,  was  replaced  in  Mh 
ruary,  1703.  He  allied  himself  with  the  Mountain,  became  mayor  of  Fuii^  WM 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  insurrection  of  May  81,  and  for  a  time  waa  allied  wHk 
Hubert,  but  escaped  prosecution.  He  was  subsequently  arrested,  but  profited 
by  the  amnesty  of  170S  and  retired  to  private  life. 

*  Gaspard  Monge,  the  celebrated  Frendi  geometrician,  waa  bom  in  ITM. 
At  the  instigation  of  Condorcet  he  was  named  minister  of  marine  after  Ai^gnit 
10,  which  position  he  held  till  1703.  He  was  denounced  as  an  ally  of  the  GkoD- 
dins,  but  escaped  prosecution. 
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an  instrument  of  injustice,  and  favored  its  despotism;  and  by 
asking  for  the  expulsion  of  members  of  the  Convention,  had 
attempted  the  iniquity  of  a  second  Pride's  Purge.   As  the  re- 
sult of  their  machinations,  he  called  to  witness  the  increase  of 
crime,  the  attacks  on  property  and  security,  the  high  price  of 
bread,  the  deficit  in  the  taxes,  and  the  local  disorders.  A  special 
and  far-reaching  cause  for  these  disasters,  he  added,  was  the 
financial  policy,  and,  forgetful  of  his  own  enthusiasm  for  the 
assignats,  he  went  on  to  denounce  their  frequent  and  contin- 
ued issue.  ^  Then,  turning  to  foreign  affairs,  he  upheld  the  war 
with  Austria,  and  denounced  the  war  with  England,  Holland, 
and  Spain,  as  due  to  the  decree  of  November  19,  and  also  to 
the  revolutionary  propaganda  in  general,  the  massacres  of 
September,  and  the  death  of  Louis.  As  for  the  allegation  that 
he  had  been  in  large  part  responsible  for  that  war,  he  declared 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  exhausted  all  his  efforts  in  trying 
to  prevent  it.   But  once  begun,  he  continued,  it  should  have 
been  undertaken  on  a  larger  scale.  Spain  should  have  been  in- 
vaded ;  she  was  defended  only  by  the  Pyrenees,  which  were  easy 
to  cross,  and  by  men  who  were  brutalized  by  ignorance  and 
by  slavery.  Her  colony  across  the  sea,  Louisiana,  might  have 
been  liberated;  England  might  have  been  easily  and  success- 
fully attacked  in  the  East  or  West  Indies,  or  in  India,  or  again 
through  raising  a  revolt  in  Ireland;  and  the  commerce  of  their 
enemies  ought  to  have  been  attacked  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Where  the  war  was  carried  on  it  was  a  failure.  This  was  due» 
he  declared,  not  only  to  the  mismanagement  of  Pache,  but  to 
the  ideas  of  equality  which  had  permeated  the  army  and  re- 
sulted in  lack  of  discipline,  and  also  in  the  attempt  to  force 
liberty  on  an  unwilling  people.' 

But  since  these  mistakes  had  been  made,  and  France  was 

^  See  p.  151.  It  is  true  that  be  upheld  a  moce  oooMrvatiiPe  policj  in  ttgud 
to  the  later  iaiues. 

*  On  his  attitude  toward  the  decree  of  Noyember  10,  tee  p.  811;  oo  hit  re- 
lation to  the  massacres  of  September,  p.  SOI;  oo  his  speeches  at  the  trial  of 
the  kin^  pp.  dl8-Si4;  on  his  part  in  bringinf  oo  war,  chap,  n;  oo  discipline, 
p.  Mft. 
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now  defeated  abroad,  and  a  prey  to  civfl  di«xder  withm,  ithai, 
Brissot  asked,  was  the  remedy?  It  was  to  be  found,  he  d^ 
chured,  in  putting  an  end  to  the  levdutioiiaiy  gDvemmcpt 
The  power  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  must  be  chodooi^ 
and  a  constitution  established.  France  would  be  respectal 
abroad  and  have  peace  within  only  when  the  authority  of  u 
irresponsible  committee  should  give  place  to  a  wdl-onlered 
government  based  on  a  constitution.  But,  to  draw  up  a  coo* 
stitution,  the  Convention  must  be  free  from  the  oontral  of 
the  anarchists.  Various  means  ot  gaining  this  freedom  had  bees 
suggested  which  Brissot  took  up  and  considered  in  turn.  Tlie 
Convention  might  be  transferred  to  Versailles,  but  that  would 
not  do  away  with  the  passions  and  divisions  within;  the  sup- 
pUani4  might  be  convoked  in  another  city,  but  they  weie  not 
very  numerous  and  the  opinion  of  the  people  could  not  be  ol^ 
tained  by  that  means;  the  Cimvention  mi^t  be  incteaaed  in 
numbers,  —  that  would  only  increase  discwder ;  a  draft  of  a  new 
constitution  might  be  presented  at  once  to  the  primaiy  assem- 
blies, but  that  could  hardly  be  done  in  the  existing  tnimoiL 
The  most  feasible  thing,  he  concluded,  after  stating  these  vari- 
ous objections,  would  be  to  call  a  new  Convention,  and,  foDoir- 
ing  the  example  of  the  American  Congress  in  i»oviding  for  fed- 
eral contit>I  of  the  capital  city,  insure  its  perfect  indepcndenoe 
fK>m  any  local  interference.  At  aD  events,  the  immediate 
necessity  was  to  prv»vide  by  some  means  or  other  for  the  draw- 
ing up  of  a  constitution  by  a  free  body.^ 

'  Tbe  ;wr:i;«h><  to  tnzsUte^  izt o  Ea^fiih  wader  the  title:  ^T^  Aamtkj 
%sd  Hocryn  ci  Fr&aor  «*iiyCi:.-«o  bv  a  Member  d  tbr  Coa^vatias.**  TW  pre* 
faof.  by  A3  A.-oec:  jhiriirv?  .<f  BriKot.  s^rs:  -I  tbo^g^  I  coald  aot  at  tkii 
cr'l5fi»  ,>?  ziy  coc^try  %  =y>cv  Aocvf<Abie  mtcw  Ikaa  a  Hri^ft  bcfatv  k  tke  M- 
^.^visf  !jL::bi£  ^x*rw^5  fr.'<ci  Mcci^  I^uk<'»  addmi  to  bwccaititaarti^  Tk^ 
a:v  3t.-<  :be  cvc.w-cum  .*f  :»  iswcdUtst.  dcc  tbe  ioR^oda^  cf  tibr 
cr.ic.  ;btfT  ATI*  3<fi:ber  tbif  :yvvcw  vV  tibe  (aiict  kc  tW  cfcMMi  of 
ba:  A  7M&i:i  oeCA;!  .^  fActj;.  by  ooe  c/  tbe  pnanpal  acton 
rirv  ji  F^kscr  cr»*^  by  as  Abie  ATtsiC  by  one  ol  t^ 

A2#iiAt>.'c  .-/  tbe  Ai>ir<if!9»  vltk  a  preiaoe  i 
I^raHcL  '*  ~  Kif  A  Jax-Ci^  occai  >r:&'v  jiack  4 
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Jtut  here  waa  the  weak  point  of  the  Girocdins.  They  pro- 
posed  to  bring  about  order  by  overthrowing  the  revolutionary 
government  and  establishing  a  constitution,  and  this  in  the 
face  of  actual  and  widespread  civil  war  at  home  and  a  foreign 
war  which  was  menacing  their  frontiers  from  the  North  Sea 
to  the  Pyrenees.  And  even  granted  that  they  were  right,  they 
were  hopelessly  divided  as  to  the  means  to  be  used.  But  this 
was  no  time  to  talk  about  a  constitution.  If  order  were  to  be 
established  within  and  foreign  foes  repulsed,  not  a  constitu- 
tion, but  immediate  action  by  a  centralised  authority  was 
imperative.  This  the  Mountain  perceived.  They  perceived, 
too,  that  in  the  revolutionary  committee  they  had  that  cen- 
tralized authority,  which  must  be  backed  up  by  force,  if  neces- 
sary, and  force  they  had  at  their  command  in  the  Commune. 
Its  use  was  precipitated  by  Isnard's  ill-timed  challenge  that 
if  any  outrage  should  be  attempted  against  the  Convention, 
wanderers  would  soon  be  searching  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
for  the  ruins  of  Paris.  The  Commune  responded  by  seiang 
the  well-tried  weapon  of  popular  insurrection,  and  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  on  May  SI,  forced  the  Convention  on 
June  2  to  decree  the  anest  of  the  membeis  of  the  Committee 
of  Twelve,  two  ministers  and  twenty-two  Girondins.' 

The  career  (rf  Brissot  in  the  Convention  was  at  an  end.  But 
inn  wu  forever  proved.  BriMot'i  Uttitaooj,  Burke  declared,  wu  that  "of  a 
witneai  beyond  nD  exceptioD- . . .  It  ii  Briaot.  the  republicMi,  tlie  Jaeobin,  and 
tbe  philoaopber,  who  ii  bmu^t  to  give  an  account  of  JacotHniim,  aod  at  ro- 
publicanUm,  and  of  phUaaophy.  It  u  worthy  of  obaervalioa  that  tbi*.  hi>  ac- 
count of  the  geneni  of  Jaoobtniim.  and  iti  eflecta,  ii  not  confined  to  the  period 
In  which  the  factioD  oune  to  be  divided  within  itaelt.  In  aeveral  and  tbe*e  voy 
important  parliculara,  BriBM>t'i  obaervationi  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  prcced* 
ing  period,  before  the  great  achiim,  and  whilst  the  Jacobina  acted  ai  one  body; 
—  inmnuch  that  the  far  gmta  part  of  the  proceeding*  of  the  ruling  pawtn  — 
dnce  the  commencement  o(  the  Revolution  in  FVancr,  ao  itrongly  and  ao  juitljr 
leprobated  by  Briiaot  —  were  the  acta  of  Briaaot  hinuelt  and  hi*  aaaociatw. 
...  A  queation  wiQ  naturally  be  aaknj:  What  could  induce  Brivot  to  draw 
•ocb  a  picturrT  He  tniwt  have  been  tcnnble  it  wa>  hi*  own.  The  aaawer  i*  — 
the  inducement  waa  the  lamc  with  that  which  Ird  him  to  partake  in  perpetn- 
Uoo  of  all  cTrimea,  the  eaUmitoui  rfecta  at  which  he  deKribea  with  the  pes  of 
a  mactcr,  —  amtNtiom."  Bntke'a  fFerkt  (Boaton,  1884).  v.  68. 

■  Pmeir-rrriat4tlaComMmliom,Tabaa»larJiiitB,Vl^p.tt, 
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he  was  only  reaping  what  he  had  sown.  As  the  dUef  monber 
of  the  Diplomatic  Committee,  he  had  incurred  much  of  the 
responsibility  for  involving  France  in  a  general  European  war; 
and  now,  since  he  and  his  party  proved  themsdves  incapable 
of  waging  a  successful  war,  powerless  to  meet  the  danger  thej 
had  invoked,  because  they  had  no  settled  policy,  no  united 
plan  of  action,  they  were  rejected  by  the  people,  and  cast  out 
by  the  Convention.  Such  incapacity  was  criminal,  and  it  in- 
volved more  than  their  own  ruin,  for  out  cl  this  war  which  thcgr 
created  and  failed  to  direct  sprang  the  Beign  of  Terror;  and 
they,  as  the  creators  of  the  war,  must  bear  in  part  the  dread 
responsibihty  of  having  begotten  the  Terror. 

BRISSOT  AND  FEDEBAUSIC 

One  of  the  principal  charges  brought  against  the  Gircmdins, 
and  particularly  against  the  Buzot  wing  of  the  party,  was  that 
of  federalism.  From  the  opening  of  the  Convention  in  Sq>- 
tember,  1792,  throughout  the  remaining  months  of  that  year, 
at  the  trial  of  the  king,  during  the  spring  of  17dS,  and  finally 
at  their  trial,  the  Girondins  were  accused  again  and  again  of 
being  federalists.  The  term  *' federalism,"  as  used  in  these  ac- 
cusations against  the  Girondins,  meant  an  attempt  to  destroy 
the  unity  of  France.  In  its  wider  significance,  however,  it  was 
employed  to  designate  the  general  hostility  ci  the  provinces 
against  Paris.  \Mth  federalism  in  this  latter  sense  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Girondins  were  in  full  sympathy.  The  ques- 
tion is,  were  they  federalists  in  the  guilty  sense  meant  by  their 
accusers?  Did  they  plot  to  make  France  into  a  confederatioD 
instead  of  a  republic,  ''one  and  indivisible*'? 

As  early  as  1789  the  possibility  of  a  confederation  was  sug- 
gested. Witness  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Patrioit 
Frangah  of  November,  1789:  *'The  stand  which  the  National 
Assembly  has  taken  in  decreeing  the  division  of  France  into 
a  number  of  departments,  between  seventy-five  and  ei^ty, 
ought  to  remove  the  reproach  which  has  been  made  against  the 
partisans  of  the  cause  of  the  people,  of  wishing  to  divide  Vraace 
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into  a  certain  number  of  confederated  republics.  A  confederal 
tion  of  eighty-five  states  would  be  a  political  monstrosity.  A 
long-continued  harmony  between  so  many  members  of  a  con- 
federacy would  be  a  miracle." 

Accusations  of  intention  to  form  a  confederated  instead  of  a 
unified  republic  were  again  made  in  the  republican  crisis  oi 
the  summer  of  1701,  and  again  Brissot  came  forward  promptly 
to  repudiate  the  charge.  *'What  madman,"  he  demanded, 
"has  ever  dreamed  of  making  France  into  eighty-three  repub- 
lics? The  republicans,  those  at  least  that  I  know,  desire  only 
a  republic  or  a  representative  government  of  which  the  eighty- 
three  departments  are  eighty-three  fractions,  co5rdinated  one 
with  the  other,  and  all  meeting  in  a  common  point  —  the  Nar 
tional  Assembly."  ^  And  in  his  speech  of  July  10  against  the 
king,  he  reiterated  the  same  sentiments. 

A  year  later  the  struggle  between  the  Legislative  Assembly 
under  the  control  of  the  Girondins  and  the  Jacobin  Commune 
of  Paris  again  brought  up  the  subject  of  the  relation  between 
Paris  and  the  provinces,  and  this  time  it  became  a  distinct 
party  issue,  charges  being  made  specifically  against  the  Giron- 
dins, of  stirring  up  the  provinces  against  Paris,  and  of  striving 
to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  unified  republic'  And  when, 
on  the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  a  republic,  one  and  indi- 
visible, was  established,  the  Mountain  inmiediately  raised  the 
cry  that  the  Girondins  did  not  accept  its  unity  and  indivisi- 
bility, and  were  plotting  for  its  destruction.  This  now  became 
one  of  the  main  points  of  conflict  between  the  parties.  It  was 
brought  to  the  front  again  and  again,  and  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  final  downfall  of  the  Girondins. 

One  proof  of  the  charge,  the  Mountain  alleged,  was  the 
effort  of  the  Girondins  to  establish  a  departmental  guard.  An- 
other proof  was  found  in  their  alleged  attitude  toward  anneza- 


1  PatrioU  Frangais,  July  8, 1701,  quoted  by  BriMot  in  his  Frqid  de  di/emm^ 
Mimoires,  n,  SSS-SO. 

*  **  lU  teuUnl,  dii^on,  arrifer  d  um  Mat  fldiraiif:  w  [tic]  \a  gumr§  emk  pmd 
W  mtngrr    PeUenc  to  Lamarck,  June  80, 1790.  Glagau,  S43. 
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lions.  This  was  presented  with  great  vigor  by  Anachanii 
Cloots,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Ni  Marat  ni  Roland,  After 
setting  forth  in  no  complimentaiy  terms  his  opinion  of  these 
two  men,  Cloots  proceeded  to  report  in  detail  sundry  conver- 
sations with  certain  Girondins.  Rebecqui,  he  declared,  did  not 
want  Nice  added  to  France,  Buzot  thought  a  republic  could 
not  well  be  larger  than  his  own  village,  and  Brissot  considered 
France  already  too  large  and  protested  against  the  addition  of 
Savoy.  All  of  which  showed,  according  to  Cloots,  oppositioo 
to  the  unity  of  the  Republic  on  the  one  hand,  and  plans  for 
federalism  on  the  other. 

A  third  alleged  evidence  of  federalism  was  the  attempt  of 
the  Girondins  to  procure  a  vote  in  favor  of  an  appeal  to  the 
primary  assemblies  on  the  question  of  the  punishment  of  the 
king.  Such  a  proposition  was  extremely  offensive  to  the  Moun- 
tain, who  believed  that  measiues  against  Louis  were  justified 
on  the  ground  of  political  necessity.  They  forthwith  accused 
the  Girondins  of  advocating  the  appeal  to  the  people  with  the 
express  purpose  of  stirring  up  division  and  civil  war.^  Amar 
repeated  this  same  accusation  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the 
Girondins,  declaring  that  the  motive  of  the  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple was  the  wish  to  destroy  the  Republic* 

The  hostility  of  the  Girondins  to  the  city  government  of 
Paris  constituted  further  proof  of  federalism  in  the  eyes  of  their 
enemies.  If  this  alone  were  conclusive,  they  would  have  to  be 
pronounced  guilty;  for,  from  August  10,  1792,  when  the  strug- 
gle between  the  Girondin  Committee  of  Twenty-one  begaOt 
down  to  the  very  last  day  of  their  poUtical  existence  in  the  Con- 
vention, they  were  constantly  at  war  with  the  authorities  of 
Paris.  Specific  instances  of  this  hostility  were  the  accusations 
which  they  made  against  the  Commune  as  responsible  for  the 
massacres  of  September;  their  attack  on  Bobespierre  tat  his 
aUeged  efforts  to  establish  the  dictatorship;  the  attack  made 
by  Buzot,  January  13,  1793,  on  account  of  the  action  of  the 

^  Speech  of  Marat,  January  15, 170S.  Moniieur,  January  10.  ITBS. 
s  Acte  d^aceuiation,  October  S,  179S.  Moniieur,  October  S5,  I79S. 
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Commune  in  closing  the  tbeaten;  the  speech  of  Buzot,  March 
27,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  representatives  were  only 
ambassadors  '  from  each  part  of  the  Republic;  the  inoppor- 
tune threat  of  Isnard,  when  be  declared  that  if  anything 
happened  to  the  Convention,  people  would  soon  be  search- 
ing along  the  Seine  to  find  whete  Paris  had  once  stood;  and 
finally,  the  numerous  attempts  to  appeal  to  the  provinces, 
either  by  the  convocation  of  the  primary  assemblies  or  by  the 
removal  of  the  Convention  from  Paris. 

The  Girondins,  it  was  further  allied,  did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  words,  but  were  stirring  up  the  provinces  to  actual 
revolt.  Point  was  given  this  accusation  by  the  protests  and 
addresses  against  Paris  which  began  to  come  in  as  early  as 
October,  1792.  On  the  20th  of  this  month,  the  administrators 
of  the  Department  of  Calvados  sent  an  address  to  the  Conven- 
tion in  which  they  called  down  maledictions  upon  whatever 
part  of  the  Republic  should  try  to  rule  the  whole.*  On  Janu- 
ary 2, 1793,  this  department  made  another  address  to  the  Con- 
vention. "You  are  represented  as  exposed  to  the  axe  of  the 
executioner,"  they  wrote.  "Paris,  the  ciadle  of  liberty,  is  filled 
with  proud  and  bloody  agitators.  .  .  .  The  citizens  of  Calvados 
in  their  impatience  rise  up,  they  hasten  to  inscribe  their  names 
in  the  civic  registers,  they  want  to  set  out  to  avenge  your  men- 
aced liberty. . . .  They  propose  to  sustain  the  work  of  their 
representatives  or  die." '  Within  a  day  or  two  the  administra- 
tive Department  of  the  Haute-Loire  issued  an  appeal  in  terms 
quite  as  emphatic.  "Citizens,"  they  cried,  "the  agitators  of 
Paris  and  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution  are  constantly  con- 
spiring against  it  by  flattering  the  people  into  believing  that 
Paris  is  practically  the  exclusive  sovereign  of  the  republic  of 
which  it  is  only  the  eighty-fourth  part.  It  permits  itself  to  dic- 
tate decrees  to  the  Convention  at  its  pleasure,  and  thus  pre- 
vents it  from  giving  us  a  good  constitution.  The  only  means 
of  remedying  these  abuses  is  to  organize  a  departmental  force 

■  Thii  ou  in  hii  ipMcb  of  MhcIi  <8. 1709.  UimilttT.  Mwcb  90.  IT03. 

■  UoniUar,  October  81,  17H.  •  Pttriolt  Fnafnit.  Jaouur  9,  179S. 
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which  shall  be  able  to  protect  our  legislators  and  make  the  law 
effective."  ^  These  appeals  the  Mountain  regarded  as  attadci 
on  the  indivisibility  of  the  Republic  and  a  direct  evideDoe  c{ 
federalism,  and  when  the  appeals  were  backed  by  open  insur- 
rection the  Mountain  saw  again  the  hand  of  the  Girondins  and 
triumphantly  asserted  that  there  was  undisputed  proof  of  fed* 
eralistic  design. 

In  the  course  of  this  struggle  the  Girondin  party  had  beooniB 
more  and  more  divided»  but  it  was  the  Buzotins,  not  the  Kit- 
sotins,  who  led  the  movement  of  the  provinces  against  Puii. 
Brissot,  however,  had  been,  and  still  was,  too  prominent  a  fig- 
ure to  escape  popular  wrath  and  official  condenmation.  Aoco- 
sations  were  brought  against  him  personally,  as  well  as  againit 
his  wing  of  the  party.  These  were  reiterated  at  the  time  of  hii 
expulsion  from  the  Jacobin  Club  in  October,  17M,  and  in  fail 
address  ^^A  Urns  les  r6ptiblicain$  de  France**  he  defended  hinh 
self  again,  referring  to  his  protests  in  the  summer  of  1791 
against  the  suspicion  of  supporting  a  federated  republic.  He 
had  convinced  Danton,  he  declared,  that  he  did  not  hcdd  fed* 
eralist  principles,  but,  in  spite  of  his  protests,  Bobespierie  con- 
tinued to  accuse  him.  As  for  the  alleged  evidence  against  him 
that  he  had  praised  the  F6d6rali9tf  it  fell  to  the  ground  becanse 
that  work  was  not  in  favor  of  a  confederate  government,  but 
distinctly  against  it. 

In  regard  to  the  accusation  made  later,  by  Anacharais  Cloots» 
that  Brissot,  apropos  of  proposed  annexations,  had  said  that 
France  was  already  too  large  to  be  governed  as  a  unit,*  Brisscyt 
replied  that  he  had  been  quite  misunderstood,  and  that  the 
only  basis  for  the  statement  which  he  was  alleged  to  have  made 
was  his  opposition  to  Cloots's  scheme  for  a  universal  repuUic^ 
concerning  which  he  had  said  that  in  case  France  were  to  be 
extended  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  for  her  by  nature,  the 
ideal  was  not  a  universal  republic,  but  a  girdle  of  federated 
republics.  Was  it  not  unfair,  he  asked,  to  judge  him  by  a  sin^ 
remark  like  this,  taken  out  of  its  context? 

1  MoniUur,  January  8, 1793.        *  aoota,  Ni  Roiamd  m  ManL 
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In  spite  of  Brbsot's  attempted  repudiation  of  these  charges^ 
they  continued  to  be  made  against  him,  and  when  twenty-one 
of  the  Girondins  were  finally  brought  to  trial,  the  indictment 
was  against  *'Brissot  and  hb  aooomplices."  It  was  charged 
that  he  had  advocated  a  departmental  guard,  at  any  rate,  till 
the  last,  when  he  argued  for  an  appeal  to  the  primary  assem- 
blies in  preference;  that  he  had  objected  to  annexation;  that 
he  led  the  demand  for  an  appeal  to  the  people  during  the  trial 
of  the  king;  and  that  he  lent  the  influence  of  his  newspaper  to 
the  attacks  against  Paris.  In  his  Projet  de  difense  he  therefore 
devoted  considerable  space  to  a  reply  to  these  accusations.  It 
was  but  a  reiteration  of  his  former  protest  on  this  subject.  He 
declared  that,  far  from  being  a  federalist,  he  had  attacked  fed- 
eralism even  before  the  existence  of  a  r^ublic,  and  in  support 
of  his  assertions,  pointed  to  his  attitude  in  1791.  When  at  that 
time  a  republic  was  proposed,  and  when  the  cry  was  raised  that 
France  was  too  large  for  a  unified  repubUc,  and  that  a  federated 
republic  meant  danger  from  internal  anarchy  and  from  foreign 
foes,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  danger  and  to  pro- 
test that  no  one  had  any  intention  of  so  dividing  France.  In 
answer  to  the  charge  that  he  had  favored  a  departmental 
guard,  he  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that,  as  soon  as  he  realized  that 
the  project  for  such  a  guard  was  provoking  serious  discord* 
he  promptly  opposed  it.  The  accusation  of  having  calumniated 
Paris  he  repudiated  with  indignation. 

The  Girondins,  as  a  party,  were  quite  as  emphatic  in  their 
defense.  That  their  efforts  to  raise  a  departmental  guard  were 
an  evidence  of  federalism,  they  flatly  denied.  They  had  no 
intention  whatever,  they  declared^  of  using  the  proposed  de- 
partmental guard  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  Republic;  on  the 
contrary,  they  had  demanded  it  for  the  very  purpose  of  secur- 
ing that  unity.'  It  was  the  same  motive,  they  protested,  which 
influenced  them  to  advocate  an  appeal  to  the  provinces  at  the 
time  of  the  king's  trial,  and  later  an  l^>peal  to  the  primaiy 
assemblies  to  elect  another  Convention,  and  which  finally  led 
'  Speech  ol  Buiot,  September  85;  Momilmtr,  September  M. 
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them  to  raise  the  provinces  in  armed  insurrection  against 
Paris.  This  defense  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  no  department 
raised  troops  for  the  defense  of  its  own  territory;  no  depart- 
ment declared  itself  independent:  they  were  only  acting  to- 
gether and  for  the  common  interest.  According  to  M.  Daubtn, 
the  movement,  instead  of  being  federalistic»  was  but  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  departmental  movement  of  1848,  when  the  na- 
tional guards  from  all  over  France  came  to  fight  the  inaurgents 
of  Paris. 

The  origin,  however,  of  the  charge  of  federalism  b  dear 
enough.  In  the  first  place,  many  of  the  Girondins  were  fede^ 
alists  in  theory;  in  the  second  place,  their  attitude  toward  the 
provinces  gave  abundant  color  to  the  accusation  ot  hostilily 
to  Paris.  Buzot,  for  example,  in  his  memoirs,  frankly  acknowl- 
edged such  belief  and  appealed  in  support  of  it  to  the  themes 
of  simdry  eighteenth-century  philosophers  and  to  the  exampk 
of  the  United  States. 

Further,  Buzot  declared,  in  the  course  of  an  argument  with 
Cloots,  that  since  a  man's  patriotism  consists  not  so  much  in 
love  of  the  land  on  which  he  lives  as  in  the  love  of  the  eitifleni 
with  whom  he  lives,  there  could  be  little  common  enthusiaam 
for  the  country  between  men  separated  by  hundreds  of  leagues. 
Smaller  divisions  were,  therefore,  necessary.^  But  while  re- 
pudiating federal  ideas,  Buzot  used  the  phraseology  of  federal* 
ism  and  in  the  same  breath  spoke  of  the  deputies  as  niuljSHsa 
dors  from  the  different  parts  of  the  Republic.  Gorsas,  another 
Girondin,  in  his  newspaper,  the  Courrier  des  DSpariemenis^ 
demanded  with  surprise  and  indignation  why  federalism  ahouM 
be  regarded  as  a  crime,  and  referred  his  readers  to  the  Eitprit 
of  Helvetius.'  And  Brissot,  while  not  advocating  federalism 
for  France,  was  always  holding  up  the  United  States  as  having 
an  ideal  form  of  government. 

But  to  assert  that  the  Girondins  believed  in  federalism  is 
one  thing;  to  explain  what  they  meant  by  it  is  quite  another. 

1  yUmoirts  de  Madame  Roiand^  1, 107-06. 

<  Courrur  des  D^partewunU.  October.  17M,  quoted  by  Bb^  SSthSL 
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It  may  be  said  that  as  the  federal  system  of  the  United  States 
was  their  inspiration  and  the  model  which  they  would  have 
liked  to  see  followed  in  France,  one  has  only  to  study  that  sys- 
tem in  order  to  understand  their  position.  But  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  they  themselves  understood  the  federal  government 
across  the  water.  To  them  it  was  undoubtedly  much  more  like 
a  confederation  than  a  federation,  and  if  they  had  attempted 
to  copy  it  in  France,  they  would  probably  have  developed  a 
highly  decentralized  organization. 

In  addition  to  their  theories,  there  was  the  further  suspicious 
fact  that  their  attitude  toward  the  provinces  was,  to  put  it 
mildly,  not  out  of  harmony  with  their  theoretical  beliefs.  That 
attitude  may  be  explained  without  reference  to  federalism.  It 
was  a  natural  outcome  of  the  situation  in  the  smnmer  of  1792. 
In  fact,  at  that  time,  when  the  overthrow  of  the  king  was  under 
consideration,  they  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  the  advantages 
of  federalism  and  began  to  sound  public  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  they  did  little  more  than  suggest  it.  While  they 
were  still  hesitating  and  temporizing,  the  Jacobins,  together 
with  the  Commune  of  Paris,  carried  through  the  insurrec- 
tion of  August  10.  The  events  which  followed,  though  they 
may  be  explained  quite  apart  from  any  connection  with  fed- 
eralism, gave  color  to  the  accusation  that  th^  were  still  work- 
ing for  that  particular  form  of  government.  Irritated  at  what 
they  considered  too  great  an  extension  of  the  power  of  Paris, 
the  Girondins  naturally  looked  to  the  provinces,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  were  inclined  to  be  jealous  of  Paris.  This  led 
to  the  renewal  of  the  struggle  under  the  Convention;  the  Giron- 
dins, on  the  one  hand,  seizing  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
events  of  the  first  weeks  of  September  to  accuse  the  Mountain 
of  responsibility  for  the  massacres;  and  the  Mountain,  on  the 
other,  seizing  upon  the  alliance  between  the  Girondins  and  the 
provinces  to  accuse  the  latter  of  wishing  to  divide  the  Republic 
and  to  establish  a  federal  system  of  government.  Although 
the  Girondins  stoutly  maintained  that  when  once  the  Republic 
was  established  they  abandoned  any  federative  plans  they 
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might  have  had,  it  was  natural  that  the  Mountain  should 
doubt  their  assertion.  Thus»  the  origin  of  the  charge  of  fedo^ 
alism  is  evident  enough,  but  the  alleged  proof  brought  forward 
by  the  Mountain  in  support  of  it  is  absolutely  insufficient.  As 
is  generally  recognized,  the  Mountain,  although  th^  succeeded 
in  expelling  the  Girondins  from  the  Convention  and  in  securing 
their  conviction,  really  failed  to  prove  the  case  against  th^n. 

What  is  clear,  however,  is  that  despite  their  abandonment 
of  federalism  as  a  form  of  government,  the  policy  of  Brisnt 
and  the  other  Girondins  was  decentralizing  in  tendency.  1^* 
ness  Brissot's  attitude  in  the  smnmer  of  1789.  ''It  is  time," 
he  wrote,  ''that  the  Parisians  renounce  the  idea  that  the  prov- 
inces ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  them.  That  despotism  whidi 
all  the  realm  used  to  see  in  Paris  ...  is  no  more.  The  bond 
which  is  to  unite  Paris  to  the  provinces  can  no  more  be  a  bond 
of  slavery,  but  of  fraternity."  ^  Later,  he  disapproved  of  the 
plan  of  Maluet  for  the  dependence  of  local  authorities  on 
the  monarch.'  And  again,  his  proposition  for  a  council  oom- 
posed  of  representatives  of  the  departmental  guard  and  for  aa 
appeal  to  the  provinces  at  the  time  of  the  king's  trial  and  later 
in  an  effort  to  renew  the  Convention,  were  evidences  of  a  pot 
ipy  of  decentralization.  In  short,  the  Girondins  represented  as  a 
whole  the  system  of  strong  local  government  established  by  the 
constitution  of  1791  rather  than  the  centralization  ^vriiich  had 
culminated  in  Louis  XVI.  But  not  only  was  the  whole  trend 
of  French  history  against  them,  but  France  was  now  at  war, 
and  in  time  of  war  to  adopt  and  follow  a  policy  ci  decentralia- 
tion,  which  would  with  difficulty  have  had  a  permanent  sue- 
cess  only  in  time  of  peace,  did  not  show  far-sighted  and  wise 
statesmanship.  It  was  because  of  this  lack  61  practical  ability 
and  of  their  ill-considered  efforts  at  decentralization  at  a  period 
when  centralization  was  needed,  and  not  because  of  any  attad^ 
on  the  unity  of  the  Republic,  that  they  so  signally  failed. 


^  Patride  Fr(tntau,  August  7, 1789. 

*  Ibid.,  FebnuLT}-  2S,  1790.   Tliis  may  have  been*  howwer,  laisdij'  ofaje^ 
tioo  to  the  power  of  the  kins,  m  sudi,  rmther  than  to  oentnliied 


CHAPTER  Xn 

ABREST,  TRIAL»  AND  DEATH 

The  events  of  the  last  weeks  ci  May  showed  the  fatal  weak- 
ness of  the  Girondins.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  realized  the  grow- 
ing strength  of  the  Mountain,  but,  although  they  foresaw  the 
issue,  they  were  unable  to  do  anything  to  avert  it.  As  Brissot 
pathetically  put  it,  they  discussed  much,  but  they  could  come 
to  no  conclusion. 

It  was  no  longer  a  question  primarily  of  political  principles, 
but  of  personal  safety,  and  the  danger  was  daily  becoming 
more  imminent.  As  early  as  the  Idth  of  May,  Brissot  wrote  to 
a  friend  that  they  were  suffering  torturing  anxiety;  that  people 
were  saying  that  enough  cooks  and  cab  drivers  had  been  de- 
capitated; that  it  was  the  heads  of  the  deputies  which  ought 
to  come  off  now;  and  that  such  threats  had  so  terrified  the 
deputies  that  half  of  them  were  afraid  to  sleep  at  home,  lest 
they  might  be  arrested  during  the  night.  ^  Some  of  them  took 
refuge  at  the  home  of  Meillan,  possibly  because  it  was  situated 
in  a  quarter  of  the  city  where  there  was  more  Girondin  sym- 
pathy.' Brissot  fled  there  on  the  31st  of  May,  and  Vergniaud, 
Gensonn^,  Guadet,  and  others  soon  joined  him.  In  momen- 
tary fear  of  arrest,  they  dared  not  go  to  bed  on  the  night  of 
June  1,  but  passed  the  night  in  their  chairs,  getting  what  sleep 
they  could.  The  next  morning  they  gathered  together  as  many 
of  their  friends  as  they  could  reach  and  tried  to  agree  on  a  plan 
of  action.  Some  were  for  going  to  the  Assembly ;  others  thought 
that  too  hazardous  and  proposed  that  they  draw  up  a  dedans 

1  Letter  of  BriMot,  Mmy  19,  170S.  Corretpcmdamet,  S98. 

*  "PlusieurtiUMjfro9erits»*Haientrffu0ii»ckawun,  J e  lo^etti*  dam  mm  kMM 
muU  0i  prtsqms  inkMU  d  parlS$  ds  la  Ccmaemtiom  d  dam*  un  qmartisr  oA  Ut  horns 
ciiofftnM  conBerwaiemt  tmeoirt  di  Vimfiu«m€$. . . .  PMam^  BrtMoi,  Omadsi,  8aQ$9^ 
0§mstmmi,  H  q%isiqus§  amtrsa  MhnU  m^  6  mot  tmtenon  §i  eomsemHnmi  d'aUm* 
dn  dams  eet  asiis  U  rismiiai  do  la  aame$r  MnSka^H. 
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lion  of  principles;  but  despite  the  gravity  of  the  criss  they 
could  come  to  no  decision.  Instead  of  doing  anjrthing  definite^ 
they  spent  the  time  discussing  the  relative  dignity  of  suicide 
or  death  on  the  scaffold;  but  even  here  th^  could  not  agree. 
While  they  were  in  the  midst  of  this  discussion,  the  brother  of 
Rabaut  Saint-£tienne  rushed  in,  wildly  excited,  ciying  oat 
that  the  Convention  was  no  more  and  calling  on  the  deputies 
to  save  themselves.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation  at  onoe 
asserted  itself,  and  without  waiting  to  decide  either  on  a  oonh 
mon  form  of  death  or  a  common  line  ot  action,  the  deputiei> 
with  few  exceptions,  sought  safety  in  precipitate  flight.^ 

The  futile  efforts  and  misdirected  energies  of  the  GirondiBf 
in  opposing  needed  centralization  may  arouse  contempt,  but 
their  sufferings  in  flight  and  imprisonment  cannot  fail  to 
awaken  sympathy.  The  politician  sinks  into  the  badcgroond; 
one  sees  rather  the  human  being  in  a  crisis  which  involves  Us 
personal  safety  and  his  veiy  life.  This  is  anphatically  true  d 
BrissoL  He  fled  with  the  rest  from  the  home  of  MeiDan,  and 
his  thoughts  tiuned  at  once  toward  Chartres,  his  native  dtyt 
as  a  place  of  refuge,  but  he  was  unable  to  leave  Pkris  at  ooocb 
because  of  the  lack  of  ready  money.'  Where  he  hid  in  Puis  is 
not  known*  but  by  Jime  4  he  had  managed  to  get  away,  and 
by  the  5th  he  had  reached  Versailles.  Here,  at  the  hcmie  of  one 
Beau,  he  met  a  friend  and  admirer  named  Souqne,*  who  coiD*' 
ageously  determined  to  accompany  him  in  his  fli^t.^  'Diej 

^  Brusot.  M^moim,  n,  210. 

*  Littrt  de  Barhiroux  aux  MarteUiais.  cit«d  bj  A.  Diicliitellier,  Bul&mii 
U  RfnlutioH  en  Brttagne,  u  407.  LfM^ctt  de  Jlaiams  Roiami^  n.  73ft»  ante. 

*  Examiiutioa  of  Souqne  before  the  council  generml  ol  tlie  Dcpartmest  d 
the  AUier.  Corrr^pomdamcf^  541-4S.  Souque  had  knowii  Hiiwul  at  Ike  Jbnh 
binClub.  He  escaped  the  gtiilk>liiie.  but  wms  left  in  prina  tiD  the  9tk  na» 
d«>r.  He  afterward  wrved  in  vmrioat  affairs  under  the  Directoty.  mad  m  ISIf 
wm5  elected  a  member  ol  the  Corpt  Uyidatif.  He  «af  ako  kaovn  as  a  dn- 
matio  author  ^^  some  ivpute.  See  VateL  CAorlottr  €m€a§  if  Im  QimmUmB^lk 
<4d.  note. 

*  Accwding  to  the  eraminatioa  bdore  the  coanal  guninl  off  tke  Dtytf^ 
ment  of  the  AUhy.  business  interests  were  in  part  respoHible  lor  Soaqnr's 
determinatioa  to  accompany  DiiauC  as  he  had  beca  mmwctsJ  vitk  te  \ 
in  the  Department  of  the  £ure-cC-Loir. 
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accordingly  set  oflF  together  toward  Chartres.  Here  Brissot 
was  destined  to  be  bitteriy  disappointed.^  "  I  hoped,"  he  wrote 
in  his  memoirs,  **that  my  reputation  and  the  services  which 
I  had  rendered  to  liberty  would  make  me  welcome.  The  first 
man  I  saw  was  a  friend  of  twenty  years*  standing:  he  trembled 
and  was  embarrassed;  he  urged  me  to  flee  inmiediately,  prom- 
ised to  come  back  to  see  me  again,  but  did  not  appear.  Those 
whom  I  met  afterward,  while  they  showed  more  courage,  gave 
me  the  same  advice.  I  could  certainly  apply  to  myself  that 
passage:  *In  pairiam  venii  ei  siti  eum  mm  receperuni.*  **  * 

Saddened  by  what  seemed  to  him  the  basest  ingratitude, 
he  departed  from  Chartres  in  despondency,  feeling  that  if  his 
own  city  refused  to  receive  him,  there  was  no  refuge  left.  But 
to  wander  about  aimlessly  for  any  length  of  time  was  not  pos- 
sible, and  learning  that  some  of  the  deputies  had  gone  toward 
Orleans,  he  and  Souque  turned  their  steps  in  that  direction.' 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  forests 
through  which  Brissot  passed  seemed  very  alluring,  and  that 
he  longed,  as  in  the  days  ot  his  youth,  to  return  to  a  life  of 
nature.  **How  I  regretted,*' he  wrote  in  describing  his  feelings, 
"  that  I  could  not  bury  myself  and  hide  forever  from  those  men 
for  whom  I  had  sacrificed  all,  and  who  had  not  hesitated  to 
sacrifice  me.  The  more  wild,  sad,  and  lonely  Nature  appeared, 
the  more  she  pleased  my  soul.** 

The  state  of  opinion  in  Orleans  was  not  reassuring,  and  find- 
ing that  *'Maratism'*  was  in  the  ascendant,  he  and  Souque 
decided  speedily  that  no  safety  was  to  be  found  there.  They 
therefore  continued  their  weary  journey  in  the  direction  of  Gien, 
Nevers,  and  Moulins.  To  their  dismay,  they  found  that  when- 
ever they  passed  through  a  village,  they  had  to  stop,  show  their 
passports,  and  answer  embarrassing  questions.  Souque  seems 

^  The  fupport  which  Brinot  hmd  received  from  Chartret  cmme  Urgdy  from 
the  Jacobin  Club  there,  and  hu  ezpuUioo  from  the  Jacobin  Club  at  Parii  would 
naturally  influence  the  local  Jacobin  Chib  againtt  him. 

*  Brinot,  Mimoiru,  u,  216. 

*  Eiamination  of  Souque  before  the  oouBcfl-fCOcral  ol  the  Department  of 
theAllier.  Comfpomiatwt,  S4i-ia> 
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to  have  been  more  astute  and  to  have  shown  more  practical 
sense  than  Brissot.  At  all  events,  he  tried  to  arrange  thar 
journey  so  that  they  might  reach  Moulins  at  an  early  hour  and 
thus  run  less  risk  of  being  detained.  But  Brissot,  who  was 
overcome  with  fatigue,  insisted  on  stopping  at  a  little  inn  a 
couple  of  leagues  from  Nevers  for  a  good  night's  rest.  This 
upset  Souque's  calculations,  and,  in  consequence,  they  did  not 
arrive  at  Moulins  till  noon.  Instead  of  the  single  sleepy  guard 
whom  Souque  counted  on  hoodwinking,  the  local  authorities 
were  numerous  and  wide  awake.  ^  Disaster  followed  for  both 
Souque  and  Brissot. 

According  to  their  custom,  Souque  went  alone  to  the  police 
with  their  passports.'  This  was  a  wise  precaution,  since  Bris- 
sot, widely  known  as  he  was,  might  be  recognized,  and  his  pass- 
port, which  represented  him  as  a  Swiss  merchant.  Ramus  by 
name,  of  Neuch&tel,  Switzerland,  be  challenged.'  But  fate, 
which  had  treated  him  kindly  so  far,  failed  him  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  suspicion  of  the  police  officer  whose  business  it  was 
to  viaS  the  passports  was  aroused,  and  Brissot  was  obliged  to 
present  himself  in  person  before  him.  He  was  then  shown  an 
order  from  the  minister  of  the  interior,  forbidding  the  accq)t- 
ance  of  any  Swiss  certificates,  except  such  as  were  signed  by 
Barth^lemy,  ambassador  of  France  in  Switzerland.  Brissot's 
objection,  that  this  order  could  not  possibly  apply  to  him, 
since  his  passport  antedated  it  by  two  months,  was  not  favor- 
ably received,  and  the  officer  continued  to  press  him  with 
questions,  which  he  did  his  best  to  answer  satisfactorily. 
But  the  officer  refused  to  be  satisfied,  and  would  do  nothing 
without  consulting  the  mayor,  who  wished  to  consult  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  dbtrict  in  turn  carried  the  matter  to  the  de- 
partment. Brissot  was  accordingly  called  before  the  depart- 
mental council.   He  was  naturally  much  disturbed  lest  be  be 

1  Brissot,  MSmoires,  n,  221-22. 
'  See  note  of  M.  Perroud,  Correspondanee,  330. 

*  Ramus  was  the  son  of  a  Swiss  pastor  of  NeucfaAtd,  Switaeriaad*  and  was 
in  the  employ  of  Beau  at  whose  house  Brissot  stopped  at  Veisaillet. 
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recognized,  but  he  put  a  brave  face  on  it  and  stoutly  maintained 
that  he  was  a  Swiss  merchant.  But  to  support  his  assertion  he 
soon  found  was  not  so  easy.  Where  were  his  papers?  he  was 
asked.  He  had  none.  Where  were  his  tnmks?  He  was  travel- 
ing without  any.  Who  were  his  correspondents?  Without  hesi- 
tation he  named  several  important  houses,  and  trying  to  brazen 
it  out,  he  offered  to  stay  at  Moulins  till  the  authorities  should 
assure  themselves  of  his  identity.  Wliereupon  one  obstinate 
meml>er  of  tlie  council  proposed  that  in  the  meantime  he  be 
kept  in  prison,  a  proposition  to  which  Brissot  vehemently  ob- 
jected, and  demanded  instead  that  he  be  allowed  to  remain 
under  guard  at  the  inn.  .\fter  much  discussion,  it  was  finally 
decided  that  he  be  placed  provisionally  in  a  state  of  arrest,  and 
that  the  conveyance  in  which  he  and  Souque  had  arrived  be 
exainineil.  Meanwhile,  the  prospect  of  imprisonment  brought 
Brissot  to  his  senses.  He  realized  how  impossible  it  would 
l)e  to  conceal  his  identity  for  any  length  of  time,  and,  that  by 
revealing  it,  showing  himself,  as  he  put  it,  "invested  with  the 
sacre<i  character  of  representative  of  the  nation,*'  he  might 
escai)e  actual  imprisonment.  Accordingly,  when  he  was  brought 
l>ofore  tlie  ntmite  dc  mrete  generate,^  he  confessed  who  he  was.* 
In  defeii.se  of  his  action,  he  declared  that  had  he  felt  that  the 
decree  against  him  represented  the  real  desire  of  the  legislators, 
his  resiR-i't  for  the  law  and  for  the  Convention  would  have  pre- 
vented liis  fliglit.  but  liis  conviction  that  the  decree  against  the 
de[)uties  had  )>een  passe<l  under  duress,  and  that  the  Conven- 
tion had  no  fon^e  at  its  command  wherewith  to  prevent  the 
massacre  of  the  victims,  |)ersuaded  him  that  he  was  justified 
in  flcHMug  and  in  taking  every  possible  measure  for  his  safety, 
even  to  the  dtxHMt  of  traveling  under  a  false  passport.  In  ccm- 
clusion,  he  asked  that  his  case  be  lefciicd  to  the  Convention.' 
When  the  (*onHnittee  of  public  safety  thus  reported  the  result 

*  M.  I'citiiikI.  in  a  fiwitnotf .  fxpUiaa  thmt  this  eoounitlee was  more  prr>p«Tly 
mlltil  thf  romitf  dr  ntrreiHanre,  and  that  in  itfl  pfqrfi  wihii  it  caUs  itjelf  the 
eomiU  de  faint  puhiir.   Mf^mnirrM  dr  HrtMOi^  n,  fflS. 

*  /Vf>r^i-rrrM  du  romUr  dr  milut  puhlir,  Corvegpomdameg,  Si(M0. 

*  Sf<'  Carres jumdan^r,  Wi-4U. 
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of  their  examination  to  the  council  of  the  department,  the  lat- 
ter declared  that  Brissot  was  under  the  safeguard  of  the  law 
and  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens  of  Moulins,  and  that  he  ahould 
be  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  a  r^iesentative  of  the 
nation.  It  also  decreed  that  Brissot  and  Souque  sbouki  be 
kept  under  guard  by  the  municipality  at  the  inn. 

Souque  was  also  examined.  From  the  stress  laid  on  questions 
as  to  the  motives  which  actuated  Brissot  and  himself  to  go  to 
this  or  that  department,  the  examiners  were  evidently  suspi- 
cious that  Brissot  and  Souque  were  engaged  in  fomenting  a 
conspiracy  against  the  Convention.^  They  were  unsuooessfuL 
however,  in  forcing  from  Souque  any  incriminating  admis- 
sions. Neither  had  the  committee  of  puUic  safety  found  apy 
incriminating  papers  among  the  effects  of  Souque  and  Brissot 
and  nothing  worse  than  two  English  pistols.' 

The  suspicious  attitude  of  the  administrators  apparent^ 
represented  popular  opinion,  for  a  mob  gathered  under  the 
windows  of  the  inn  and  hooted  at  Souque  and  Brissot  as  tni- 
tors.  This  mob  Souque  had  to  brave,  in  going  to  i^>pear  before 
the  departmental  council,  and  on  his  return  he  found  it  stiB 
waiting  for  him  with  insults  and  threats  of  the  guiUotine.  Ac- 
cording to  Brissot,  it  was  a  critical  and  dangerous  situatioiL 
With  great  diflSculty  Souque  managed  to  get  throu|^  the  mob 
and  up  to  the  room  where  Brissot  was  waiting  for  him.  Fde 
and  speechless,  he  threw  himself  upon  Brissot's  neck,  crying 
that  their  last  moment  had  come.  Whereupon  the  mayor  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  answer  for  what  might  happen,  and 
that  the  only  way  to  appease  the  mob  was  for  Brissot  and 
Souque  to  be  put  in  prison.  At  which  Brissot  prcmipt^  ap- 
pealed to  the  decree  of  the  Convention  which  placed  the  dcfKi- 
ties  under  arrest  in  their  own  homes,  and  declared  that  he 
would  go  to  prison  only  under  force.  The  procureur  of  the 
commime,  who  was  present,  sympathized  with  Brissot  and 

^  Interrogaioire  pritS  pardevani  nous  adminutralmart  compommi  It 
ginSral  du  diparteTnerU  de  VAUier,  juin  10, 1793,  Con§9pomdamo$^  S41-46. 
'  Prodh-terbal  du  comiU.  Correspondanee,  345-49. 
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harangued  the  mob  so  successfully  that  they  were  persuaded 
to  disperse.^ 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  it  was  only  Souque  who  was  examined 
directly  by  the  council  of  the  department.  This  body,  after 
having  learned  through  their  conunittee  of  public  safety  who 
Brissot  really  was,  respected  his  position  as  representative  of  the 
people  and  confined  tlmr  investigation  to  Souque.^  They  took 
heed,  moreover,  to  Brissot's  request  and  decreed  that  the  de- 
partment send  to  the  Convention  all  the  papers  involved  and 
await  its  instructions.  Brissot  also  sent  a  letter  to  the  Conven- 
tion, in  which  he  set  forth  the  reasons  why  he  considered  him- 
self justified  in  his  flight.  He  had  hesitated  at  first,  as  fli^t 
seemed  to  him  unworthy  of  a  representative  of  the  people;  but 
as  the  Convention  was  no  longer  free,  it  had  ceased  to  repre- 
sent the  people.  The  most  potent  cause  of  his  flight,  however, 
was  fear  of  arrest,  and  here  he  was  justified  on  the  ground  of 
self-preservation.  After  thus  defending  himself,  he  went  on 
to  demand  in  the  name  of  justice  that  he  be  not  condenmed 
without  being  heard  in  his  own  defense,  and  above  all  that  his 
companion,  Souque,  be  released.' 

The  Convention  did  not  look  with  favor  upon  Brissot's  ap- 
peal. In  their  estimation,  he  had  added  to  the  crime  of  con- 
spiracy the  guilt  of  using  a  false  passport  and  thus  forfeited  all 
claim  to  consideration,  and  should  be  committed  to  prison  like 

1  Brissot,  MSmaire$,  n,  283-94. 

'  E^xtrait  du  proeit-ferbal  de  la  sestion  extraordinaire  du  eonseil  du  dipari^ 
ment  de  rAUier.  Given  in  the  Correepondanee^  S50-51. 

*  The  letter  is  qtioted  in  full  in  Vatel,  CharloiU  Corda^  ei  dee  Oiramdme,  n, 
948,  The  if  oMitotir  gives  it  only  m  part.  Marat  published  it  with  the  foUowinf 
comment:  '*  T<mi  U  wwnde  tail  qtte  Briseoi^  Vaneien  eepitm  de  polite,  rdwte  dam^ 
lUe  de  LaJayeUe,  de  Narbomme^  de  BaiUi,  VagetU  de  Louie  Capets  U  complioe  de 
Dumoufiet,  el  VAme  dawmie  de  la  Jattum  dee  hommee  d*Hai  qui  ne  eeeeeni  pae 
de  maekiner  pour  le  rHaUieeemeni  de  la  ropauU,  enfeignard  de  eoyloir  la  Riptdh 
lique,  eei  run  dee  S5  meneure  mie  en  Hoi  d'arrteiaiion.  Tout  le  wumde  eaU  qu'U 
a  prie  la  fuite  U  p  a  einq  joure,  pour  alter  maekiner  en  Sttieee,  au  wufpen  d'un 
faux  paeeepori  dont  it  e*Stait  pourru  d*tt»anee.  Tout  le  wumde  eaii  qu'U  a  Sti 
orrHi  par  la  munieipaliU  patriate  de  Moutine;  wune  tout  le  monde  ne  eonnoit  pae 
la  lettre  qu 'il  vieni  d*Serire  d  la  ConoenUomt  la  eoiei  wuit  pour  wuft^  on  p  werra  que 
ee  rile  intrigant  eet  aueei  plat  que  pe^fide"  L*Ami  du  Peupte,  14  jmm. 
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any  other  criminal.  One  member  declared  that  there  did  not 
exist  a  dungeon  sufficiently  black  to  shut  up  such  a  con^in- 
tor.  The  matter  was  finally  settled  by  a  decree,  passed  cm  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  that  Bm- 
sot  and  Souque  should  be  brought  to  Paris.^ 

Meanwhile  Brissot  was  becoming  a  cause  of  civil  dissensioa 
in  the  Department  of  the  AUier,  and  the  administrators  weie 
only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  him.'  Two  events,  in  particular, 
accelerated  their  zeal.  In  the  first  place,  the  district  of  Gannat 
drew  up  an  address  in  behalf  of  Brissot,  which  it  sent  to  the 
department.  This  was  read  to  the  departmental  council  in  its 
session  of  June  17,  and  provoked  a  sharp  reprimand.  Hie  de- 
partment, it  was  stated,  thoroughly  disapproved  ol  the  addresi 
because  it  opposed  the  decree  of  the  Convention,  placing  the 
twenty-two  members  under  arrest;  because  it  was  opposed 
to  the  arrest  of  Brissot;  and  finally  because  the  ezanq>Ie  set 
by  the  district  of  Gannat  was  likely  to  disturb  the  peace  and 
unity  of  the  department.'  The  department  decreed*  more- 
over, that  the  action  of  Grannat  be  communicated  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

That  Brissot  should  be  held  responsible  for  stirring  up  the 
district  of  Gannat  was  but  natural.  If  his  own  account  is  to  be 
accepted,  he  was  an  "  accessory  after  the  fact,"  and  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  action  of  the  district  till  after  it  had  been  takea.^ 
But  he  certainly  was  indiscreet.  The  address,  it  seems,  was 
brought  to  him  by  an  officer  of  the  department,  one  De»- 
combes.'    Brissot,  evidently  pleased  by  this  syrapntby^  was 

^  Aulard,  Recueil  des  odes  du  eomiU  de  salut  pubUe^  ly,  578. 

'  The  temper  of  Brissot's  captors  is  well  shown  by  the  aoooimt  of  fak  mem/t 
and  examination  given  in  a  personal  letter  by  one  of  the  membciB  of  the  tri* 
bunal,  Royer  by  name.  While  agreeing  with  the  official  acooimt  as  to  fMt 
it  is  distinctly  hostile  to  Brissot.  A.  N.,  ad.  xvm®,  yoI.  £41. 

'  Proeh-verhal  de*  skmces  de  VaseemhUe  (ufmwiiffroliiM  iu  dipatUmsmi  d*A^ 
Iter,  Stance  du  17  juin,  1793.  See  also  for  the  whole  subject  Loois  Bicrawnldt 
Un  dSpartemerU  aoue  la  RHoluHon  frangaiee.  UAUier  de  1789  d  Tofi  //. 

*  This  defense  of  Brissot*s  u  given  in  his  RSpotue  au  rapport  de  SaudJwd, 
MSmoiret,  ii,  269-^5. 

*  Brissot  gives  the  name  as  Lescombes,  but  it  appeared  in  the 
as  Descombes. 
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imprudent  enough  to  write  an  answer,  in  which  he  defended  his 
position  and  thanked  the  district  of  Gannat  for  its  action.^  He 
was  soon  made  aware  of  his  indiscretion  by  the  mayor  of  Mou- 
lins,  who  hastened  to  warn  him  that  the  action  of  the  district 
of  Gannat  had  stirred  up  great  indignation.  Whereupon  Bris- 
sot  o£Fered  to  make  what  reparation  he  could  by  writing  on  the 
spot  to  Descombes,  begging  him  to  suppress  the  letter.  This 
last  letter,  instead  of  being  sent,  as  Brissot  trusted  it  would  be, 
was  promptly  turned  over  by  the  mayor  to  the  committee  of 
general  security.  The  result  was  an  examination  of  Brissot's 
papers.'  Popular  opinion  against  Brissot  now  expressed  itself 
by  a  demand  by  the  SociSU  populaire^  addressed  to  the  coun- 
cil of  the  department,  that  in  view  of  the  disturbances  to  which 
his  presence  was  giving  rise,  he  be  sent  away  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  department  accordingly  decreed  that  rapid  measures  be 
taken  to  "direct  Brissot  toward  Paris."' 

As  for  the  district  oi  Gannat,  it  soon  had  reason  to  regret 
its  enthusiasm  in  Brissot's  behalf,  for  the  Convention  called 
to  its  bar  the  officers  of  Gannat  and  ordered  that  the  seat  of 
the  district  administration  be  transferred  from  Gannat  to 
Saint-Pour^n.  This  decision  naturally  provoked  consterna- 
tion at  Gannat  and  frantic  appeals  for  pardon.  The  25th  of 
June  the  citizens  of  Gannat  sent  an  address  to  the  Convention, 
protesting  that  they  were  guilty  of  no  counter-revolutionary 
design,  that  their  village  had  been  calumniated,  and  that  they 
had  no  intention  of  marching  against  Moulins.^  The  26th  of 
June,  the  procureur-syndie  of  the  district  of  Gannat  appeared 
before  the  council  of  the  department  to  explain  the  action  of 
the  district.*  The  27th  the  council  general  of  Gannat  appointed 
a  special  committee  to  make  further  explanations.*  The  3d  of 
July  the  administrators  appeared  before  the  bar  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  by  making  humble  apology  and  retracting 


'  See  CorrMpondanee,  SffSHK).  *  R^ponae,  MHuhtm,  n,  t8^-65. 

*  Proeh-^^rbal  dst  9kmo9$  d»  l*as9$mbU$  adminittroHm  du  dkpartfmmd  dt 
VAUier,  Jun$  18,  1793. 

*  Diftrict  du  GanoAt,  Cofr$9pomdamie$,  June  t5. 170S. 

*  Froeh-ferhol,  referred  to  above.        •  Gaonat,  drnMOrfMr^  f6a-««. 
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action,  were  able  to  secure  their  personal  remstatemait  and 
the  reiSstablishment  of  Gannat  as  the  head  of  the  district.' 

The  very  next  day  after  the  popular  society  erf  MoulinSt 
stirred  by  the  Gannat  incident,  had  urged  Brissot's  departme* 
another  evidence  of  sympathy  in  his  behalf  came  to  light,  and 
made  more  desirable  still  his  speedy  departure  from  Moulins. 
This  was  the  arrival  in  Moulins  of  a  young  Spaniard,  named 
Marchena,  who  declared  that  he  had  made  the  journey  ci- 
pressly  to  see  Brissot.  Being  brought  before  the  officers  of  the 
municipality,  he  gave  a  straightforward  account  of  himself  — 
an  account  which  agrees  veiy  closely  with  Brissot's  subsequent 
explanation  of  their  relations.^  It  seems  that  Marchena,  having 
been  banished  from  Spain  on  account  of  his  revolutionaiy 
views,  had  been  obliged  to  flee  from  his  country.  He  had  set- 
tled at  Bayonne,  where  he  had  connected  himself  with  the 
Jacobin  society.  A  speech  which  he  had  delivered  in  August, 
179£,  against  royalty  and  on  the  organization  of  the  BepuUic, 
brought  him  to  Brissot's  attention.  The  latter  saw  in  him  a 
person  likely  to  be  usef id  in  preparing  the  revolution  in  Spain, 
and  accordingly  invited  him  to  come  to  Paris  and  presented 
him  to  Lebrun.  The  decline  of  the  Girondin  party  a{^>aiently 
put  an  end  to  Marchena's  activities  in  this  matter,  but  not  to 
his  devotion  to  Brissot,  and  he  now  voluntarily  came  to  Bfoo- 
lins  prepared  to  share  Brissot 's  imprisonment  and  misfortunes. 
In  addition  to  his  sympathy  with  Brissot,  the  munidpal  au- 
thorities found  him  guilty  of  the  more  tangible  charge  of  trav- 
eling imder  a  false  passport.  The  council  general  according 
decreed  his  imprisonment  till  he  could  be  brought  before  the 
committee  of  public  safety  of  the  department. 

This  arrest,  following  so  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  Gannat 

^  Bitmawiki,  ii,  363-64.  The  incident  was  made  much  of  aa  ihowing  thai 
Briflflot  was  a  dangerous  conspirator.  Billaiid-VazenneB»  in  a  speech  deli^crad 
the  15th  of  July,  said:  ** Pendant  un  rMdenee  de  qudquet  jour»  d  M<miim»,  BftB" 
9ot  a  presque  rhun  d  y  rialiser  la  guerre  eimle.**  DiMoure  eur  lee  dSjmUe  i§  k 
ConvenHon,  mie  en  Hat  d'arreetation^  par  eon  dieret  du  deuxiime  juim  fnmtmti 
dana  la  sSance  du  quinxiime  juillet,  179S,  p.  JM. 

>  Brissot,  Mimoiree,  ii,  226,  265-66;  also  Extrait  dee  mtntitet  dipoeiea  M 
Mecretanat  de  la  municipaliti  de  Mouline,  printed  in  Correepondamee^  361-68. 
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affair,  now  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  department,  with- 
out waiting  for  directions  from  Paris,  passed  a  decree  which 
provided  that  Brissot  should  start  the  next  day,  the  20th;  that 
he  should  be  accompanied  by  a  civil  commissioner  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  and  by  two  national  guards;  that  he  should 
make  the  journey  in  a  four-seated  carriage;  that  another  civil 
commissioner  should  go  ahead  in  the  conveyance  in  which  Bris- 
sot had  arrived  in  Moulins;  that  Souque  and  Marchena  should 
be  sent  to  Paris  accompanied  by  two  national  gendarmes,  but 
that  they  should  be  separated  from  Brissot  by  a  distance  of 
several  hours;  that  the  execution  of  these  measures  should  be 
entrusted  to  the  municipality  of  Moulins,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  the  necessary  funds  should  be  advanced  by  the  de- 
partment.^ These  decrees  were,  however,  unnecessary,  as  the 
municipality,  having  in  the  mean  time  received  notice  from 
Paris  of  the  decree  of  the  Convention  ordering  the  transfer  of 
Brissot,  had  proceeded  to  immediate  action. 

There  were  many  details  to  be  arranged:  what  route  should 
be  followed;  how  many  horses  would  be  needed  to  start  with; 
where,  and  how,  fresh  horses  could  be  obtained  along  the  route; 
where  conveyances  could  be  found;  who  should  be  chosen  to 
accompany  the  prisoners;  what  the  expense  would  be,  etc. 
An  interesting  complication  arose  concerning  a  conveyance.  It 
was  reported  that  a  certain  citizen,  Faucompre  by  name,  whose 
father  was  an  imigrS,  possessed  a  carriage  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  question  of  ownership  thus  became  important,  for, 
if  the  carriage  were  the  property  of  an  tmigrf^  it  could  be  taken 
for  the  service  of  the  Republic,  otherwise  not.  The  munici- 
pality in  perplexity  appealed  to  the  department,  which  de- 
cided that,  as  the  father  and  son  lived  together,  the  carriage 
might  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  father,  and  so  sub- 
ject to  confiscation.  The  department  also,  on  request  of  the 
commune,  advanced  three  thousand  francs  for  necessary  ex- 
penses.' 

>  ABMfmbUt  adminutntHM  du  diparUwmti  d§  l*AUim,  June  19. 1798. 
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All  these  measures  seem  to  have  been  taken  with  great 
haste,  for,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  the  veiy  day  on  which 
the  decree  of  the  Convention  reached  Moulina*  the  authori- 
ties started  their  prisoners.  It  was  a  cavalcade  of  acme  inqx)r- 
tance,  one  rider  going  in  advance  to  provide  for  the  change  of 
horses,  then  three  carriages,  one  each  for  Brissot*  Souque,  and 
Marchena,  accompanied  by  civil  conmiissioners  and  gen- 
darmes.^ The  moment  of  departure  was  a  tiying  one  for  Bris- 
sot.  It  had  been  announced  for  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening; 
and  by  three  o'clock  the  square  was  full,  while  the  windows 
and  roofs  of  adjacent  buildings  were  covered  with  spectators. 
Although  no  actual  violence  seems  to  have  been  offered,  there 
were  shouts,  "To  the  guillotine."  But  Brissot  i^pears  to  have 
been  prepared  for  insults  and  to  have  received  them  with  at 
least  outward  calm.  As  far  as  Montargis,  he  met  with  evi- 
dences of  curiosity  rather  than  of  antagonism,  but  there  he  had 
a  most  unpleasant  experience.  Hostile  crowds  gathered  round 
and  drew  hideous  and  suggestive  caricatures  on  the  sides  of  his 
carriage.  ''Nothing,"  he  declared,  ''could  be  more  like  a  danoe 
of  cannibals  around  their  victim  attached  to  the  fatal  stake 
than  the  sight  of  those  monsters  announcing  to  me  with  a 
jubilant  air  the  approaching  guillotine."'  His  fears  were  nat- 
urally aroused  as  to  the  reception  he  might  meet  at  Paris,  but 
his  arrival  there  seems  to  have  occasioned  no  outbreak. 

He  reached  Paris  on  the  22nd  of  June,  and  on  the  decree  of 
the  Conunittee  of  Public  Safety,  he  was  taken  temporari^  to 
the  mairie,  where  it  was  decreed  that  he  should  remain  pend- 
ing the  action  of  the  Convention.'  He  seems  to  have  confi- 
dently expected  that  he  would  soon  be  transferred  to  his  own 
home,^  but  the  next  day,  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of 
the  Convention  placing  him  under  arrest,  he  was  taken  to 

Moulins,  19-20  juin,  1793.   Also  ProcU-verhal  de§  iianeeg  d«  VoMtetMh  o^ 
mtniW ra/trf  du  dihpartemeni  de  VAUier,  90  juin,  1793, 

'  RegiMre  des  deliberations  prisei  par  le  eonml  gMrci  d$  la  commmm  d$ 
Moulins,  juin  19,  1793, 

*  Mhnoires,  n,  228. 

*  Reeueil  des  aetes  du  eomiiS  de  9abd  pvMie,  ¥,44.  *  Mimmrm^  u^  ttt. 
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the  Abbaye,^  where  he  remained  tiU  the  6th  of  October,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Conciergerie.* 

Meanwhile  a  deputation  of  his  escort  presented  themselves 
to  the  Convention.  They  seemed  to  feel  that  Moulins  de- 
served some  reward  for  making  so  notable  a  capture  and 
asked  the  Convention  for  an  advance  of  150,000  francs  for  the 
provisioning  of  their  city,  but  beyond  the  reference  of  their 
request  to  a  committee  they  received  little  encouragement.* 

The  Convention  now  turned  its  attention  to  the  expelled 
Girondins,  and  on  July  8,  Saint-Just,  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  presented  a  report  upon  the  deputies 
who,  by  the  decree  of  June  £,  had  been  placed  under  arrest. 
While  assailing  the  faction  as  a  whole,  the  arraignment  was 
directed  against  Brissot  especially.  "There  exists,"  he  de- 
clared, "a  conspiracy  to  establish  tyranny  and  the  old  consti- 
tution. The  conspirators  did  their  best  to  preserve  the  mon- 
archy in  the  summer  of  1792,  even  to  the  extent  of  proposing 
the  Duke  of  York  or  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  rulers  if  they  could 
not  keep  Louis  XVI  himself  upon  the  throne;  and  when  they 
failed,  they  calumniated  Paris  and  have  ever  since  been  try- 
ing to  divide  the  Republic.  In  this  conspiracy,  Brissot  has 
played  the  part  of  a  Monk  —  and  has  intrigued  both  in  internal 
and  in  foreign  affairs,  first  to  save  the  king,  and  then  to  reestab- 
lish royalty  and  to  divide  the  Republic.  Witness  his  actions 
and  his  words:  he  showed  great  attachment  to  the  monarchy, 
he  even  declared,  if  there  exist  men  who  intend  to  establish  a 
republic  upon  the  ruins  of  the  constitution  of  1789,  the  knife 
of  the  law  ought  to  fall  upon  them  like  the  partisans  of  Co- 
blenz.  When,  in  spite  of  such  threats,  the  king  was  suspended, 
Brissot  demanded  that  he  be  well  treated.  He  attacked  those 
who  defended  the  10th  of  August  and  brought  it  about;  he  made 
a  fine  protest  of  indignation  against  the  massacres  of  Sep- 
tember, but  at  the  time  he  was  glad  enough  to  profit  by  the 

^  Proei9  verbal,  June  tS,  170S. 

*  Brissot,  Mimoir$s,  n,  f7t;  note,  by  M.  P^rroud. 

*  Rtfitttrt  d§$  ddHbirttHomM  priMt  par  Is  eim$ml  fimkol  dt  la  commums  d$ 
Moulin*,  1  iuUlM,  179S  SDd  McmUm,  June  iff,  1798. 
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)ft)k^ii\g  of  blood»  and  inquired  eagerly  whetlier  oaecf 
^sM^iml  enemies  had  been  assassinated;  he  used  his 
i^eaiiiat  peace  in  October,  1792,  and,  besides,  thiefttcBed  At 
(^uuvcntion  with  the  arms  of  England  and  ^Mun;  and  to 
influence  in  America,  had  his  brother-in-law  i^^MMiiled 
(X>nsul-general  at  Philadelphia.  At  the  time  of  the  Imig^s 
he  endeavored  to  save  him  from  execution,  and  then, 
was  too  late  to  save  him  personally,  he  conspired  with 
riesB  in  favor  of  royalty;  and  finally  he  tried  to  raise  civfl 
against  Paris  and  to  get  the  aid  of  Dillon  in  jnodaiming  tbe 
son  of  Louis  XVI  king  and  his  mother  r^ent.  The  oonspincj 
was  directed  from  Saint-Cloud,  where  Madame  BrisBot 
ceived  the  conspirators  in  the  former  royal  palace, 
planned  the  destruction  of  the  Republic."  ^ 

In  his  prison  cell,  Brissot  prepared  an  answer  to 
—  an  answer  which  was  both  able  and  doquent.*  He  nofw 
learned  for  the  first  time,  he  declared,  the  nature  oi  the 
made  against  him  and  his  friends;  but  although  they  now 
of  what  they  were  accused,  Saint-Just  had  failed  to  prodiioe 
the  written  evidence  which  he  promised.  Moreover,  majaj 
of  the  accusntions  concerned  matters  of  opinion,  and  it 
contrary  to  law  to  judge  a  deputy  for  his  opinions.  The 
charges  of  royalty  and  federalism,  he  asserted,  were  manifesttj 
absurd,  as  they  mutually  contradicted  each  other,  and,  as  for 
the  latter,  the  departmental  movement  burst  forth  after  and 
not  before  the  <2d  of  June,  and,  as  shown  by  the  oath  taken  by 
the  rebels  against  the  Convention,  was  not  for  the  pmpooe 
of  destroying  but  of  preserving  the  unity  and  indivisibili^  of 
the  Republic.  Having  thus  dealt  with  the  charges  against  the 
Girondins  as  a  whole,  Brissot  then  turned  to  the  points  in  which 

»  MoniUur,  July  18.  19,  170S. 

*  M.  PeiToud  sees  no  retaatm  to  doubt  the  genuinenen  of  this  defense.  One 
tntenud  e\-idence  of  great  weight  in  its  favor,  he  points  out,  is  the  curious  nu»> 
takes  in  proper  names  in  the  Montrol  edition  —  mistakes  whidi  oui  most 
reasonably  be  accounte<l  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  matter  was  printed 
from  a  manuscript  of  Brisic)t*s  which  the  editor  had  difficulty  in 
Sse  Mhnoires,  ii,  232;  note  by  M.  Perroud. 
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he  himself  was  especially  assailed,  and  took  up  his  own  personal 
defense.  He  had  been  compared  to  Monk,  but  his  character 
and  that  of  Monk,  he  declared,  far  from  offering  points  of  re- 
semblance, presented  only  antitheses.  "Monk  was  a  courtier, 
and  I  have  always  hated  courts  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart; 
Monk  commanded  armies,  and  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  art  of 
war;  Monk  was  powerful,  and  I  am  powerless;  Monk  was  am- 
bitious, and  I  have  no  ambiticHi,  not  even  for  glory;  Monk 
changed  his  party,  and  I  have  invariably  kept  to  that  of  the 
Republic;  Monk  was  made  a  duke  as  the  price  of  his  treason, 
and  I  should  always  have  the  fear  of  the  scaffold  before  me  if 
I  should  be  base  and  stupid  enough  to  commit  treason;  for,  in 
the  eyes  of  kings,  I  have  committed  a  crime  that  they  never 
pardon:  I  have  condemned  a  long  to  death;  I  have  dared  to 
say  that  a  king  deserves  death  as  I  dared  to  advance  the  idea 
that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  make  him  suffer  it."  His  enemies, 
Brissot  continued,  asserted  that  he  had  defended  monarchy; 
let  them  cite  a  single  passage  from  his  works  before  as  well  as 
after  1789,  where  he  had  upheld  it.  As  for  the  special  phrase 
cited,  in  which  he  called  down  the  knife  upon  any  one  daring 
to  pn^>ose  a  republic,  it  was  taken  from  its  context,  and  was, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  included  in  that  speech  of  July  £6  whidi 
was  i4>proved  by  the  Assembly,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  they  ordered  it  printed.  "In  short,"  Brissot  declared 
with  indignation,  "it  is  with  a  phrase  uttered  in  17M  under  the 
old  constitution  that  they  try  to  prove  that  under  the  Republic 
in  1793, 1  wanted  to  reitetablish  royalty."  ^ 

The  reason  why  the  Girondins  were  in  favor  of  suspension 
instead  of  dethronement,  Brissot  went  on  to  say,  was  not  b^ 
cause  they  were  seeking  to  preserve  royalty,  but  because  sus- 
pension was  the  way  to  avoid  a  regency  and  to  bring  about  a 
total  change  in  the  form  as  well  as  in  the  personnel  of  govern^ 
ment.  It  was  alleged  against  him,  as  though  it  were  a  crime, 
that  he  asked  after  the  10th  of  August  that  the  king  be  treated 


^  This  doei  not  mod  quite  aocunite,  m  it  wm  to  aliow  that  Brimt  wia 
studied  to  tlie  maouthj  ia  tke  fornaMr  ol  179t  that  then  words  were  cited. 
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with  humanity;  he  did  not  remember  making  sudi  m  request 
but  granted  that  he  did,  would  cruelty  be  a  lefNiblKaii  virtue? 
In  any  case,  he  showed  his  opposition  to  royalty  by  his 
tion  for  the  dismissal  of  the  Swiss  troops  and  by  the 
to  foreign  powers,  whidi  was  his  own  wofA.  He  ooold  not 
be  accused  of  f!alumniat.ing  Paris,  for  he  never  mttac^ed  tihe 
disorder  and  anarchy  whidi  there  prevailed  without  caifAilllj' 
explaining  that  he  was  not  attacking  Pkris  as  m  whole,  but 
only  the  evil  forces  therein.  The  Morande  incident  he  enqihati- 
cally  denied.  On  the  contrary  he  tried,  he  asserted^  to  indaee 
Danton  to  put  a  stop  to  the  massacres  and  used  all  the 
in  his  power  to  have  those  responsible  punished.  He 
heard  of  the  propositions  for  peace  referred  to;  in  fact,  no  <Ejp- 
lomatic  committee  existed  at  the  date  in  questioii.  The  war 
was  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  action  of  the  iwngrt9  and  the 
dectors;  the  iq>peal  to  the  pe<^le  was  not  for  the  pmpose  of 
saving  the  king,  but  to  avoid  civil  dissension  and  to  take 
from  foreign  powers  all  pretext  for  interference  by  "**^'-|t 
them  see  that  the  judgment  of  the  king  was  the  wUi  of  the 
nation. 

He  himself  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  war  with  Eng- 
land. On  the  contrary,  he  did  aD  he  oouM  to  fwevent  it.  The 
real  cause  was  En^and's  own  conduct.  That  he  had  a^y  under- 
standing with  En^and  or  America,  he  emphaticaQy  ^^mnm4^ 
and  to  adduce  the  appointment  of  his  bfother^n-bw  to  m  post 
in  Philadelphia  as  a  proof  at  the  latter  connection,  was  a  sheer 
absurdity.  The  charges  of  complicity  with  Dumomicm  and 
Dillon  were  likewise  without  foundation.  Inthecaseof  DSloo, 
the  date  of  the  alleged  plot  precluded  any  possilMlity  off  goilt 
on  his  part,  as  he  was  already  under  arrest  at  Moulins.  He  had 
fled,  moreover,  not  to  conspire,  but  because  he  believed  that 
the  Convention  was  not  free. 

But  absurd  as  these  charges  were,  the  hei|^  off  ahsuiJity 
was  reached*  Brissot  declared,  in  the  aocosation  that  the 
qnracy  was  directed  in  the  salon  of  Madame  Brissot  in  a 
royal  palace.  All  that  the  tale  off  the  royal  pahoe  amovntod  to 
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was  that  Madame  Brissot  had  for  a  time  rented  two  rooms  in 
the  apartment  of  the  concierge  of  the  palace.  As  for  the  polit- 
ical salon,  Madame  Brissot  lived  in  absolute  seclusion,  de- 
voted to  the  education  of  her  children  and  caring  for  her  house- 
hold, without  even  the  aid  of  a  servant.  To  penetrate  into  his 
one  refuge  from  political  life  and  to  drag  his  private  and  per- 
sonal relations  into  publicity  was  nothing  short  of  an  outrage. 
If  they  insisted  on  a  scrutiny  of  his  private  life,  they  would  find 
the  most  democratic  simplicity,  if  not  actual  poverty  —  in 
itself  an  answer  to  the  calunmy  that  he  profited  by  the  Revo- 
lution to  enrich  his  family.^ 

The  writing  of  this  eloquent  defense  occupied  much  of  his 
time  during  the  month  of  July.  Counting  the  forty-five  days 
of  his  imprisonment,  referred  to  above,  from  the  10th  of  June, 
he  must  have  finished  it  about  the  8th  of  August.'  It  was  writ- 
ten at  the  Abbaye,  where  he  had  been  imprisoned  since  the  2dd 
of  June.'  Madame  Roland  was  one  of  the  prisoners  there  at 
the  time  of  Brissot*s  arrival.  The  next  day  she  was  removed,^ 
she  herself  thought,  on  account  of  the  fear  of  the  authorities 
of  communication  between  them,  but  according  to  Sophie 
Grandchamp,  the  friend  of  Madame  Roland,  it  was  because 
Madame  Roland  occupied  the  one  cell  which  was  considered 
a  proper  place  of  confinement  for  Brissot.*  In  spite  of  the  re- 
moval, they  managed  to  establish  communication  through 
Mentelle,*  Bosc,^  and  Champagneux,*  and  it  appears  to  be  in 
part,  at  least,  due  to  Madame  Roland  that  Brissot  was  insti- 
gated to  write  his  memoirs.*  This  production  he  turned  over 
a  few  weeks  before  his  condemnation  to  his  friend  Mentelle,** 
who,  knowing  how  keenly  Madame  Roland  would  be  interested, 
offered  to  let  her  see  the  manuscript.  She,  however,  realised 

^  Riponm  au  rapport  ds  SaUii^uMi,  Miimairet,  u,  fSO-71. 

*  Mhnairet  <U  Brissot,  n,  871;  note  by  M.  Pcrroud. 

*  See  p.  S6S.  *  Mhnoires  ds  Mmdanm  Roland,  n,  S61.  and  note. 

*  IM.,  IU4S5.  •  See  p.  17.  'See  p.  Itl. 
'  The  f onner  A«iit«nt  ol  RoUnd  in  the  mhuitiy  of  the  mtcrior. 

*  Mhnoirss  ds  Brissot,  i,  ix.  See  abo  Icttrm  ds  Mttdams  Rolamd^  n,  7S4. 
**  BdiHon  ds  MotUrol^  preface,  six,  §t  ssq. 
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the  danger  of  loss  or  confiscation,  and  wrote  back  to  Mentdle 
that  unless  a  copy  existed,  she  was  unwilling  to  run  the  liaL} 
During  this  time,  too,  he  also  wrote  what  he  called  a  ''legacy 
to  his  children." 

While  engaged  in  writing  these  memoirs  and  last  messages 
to  his  family,  he  was  also  making  appeals  to  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  and  to  the  Convention.  The  day  after  his 
incarceration  at  the  Abbaye,  he  wrote  to  the  Committee,  en- 
closing a  letter  which  he  asked  to  have  read  to  the  Conventioii, 
and  begging  at  the  same  time  to  be  allowed  to  see  his  wife 
Such  permission  was  granted,  he  wrote,  when  he  was  impris- 
oned in  the  Bastille  imder  the  old  r^me,  and  the  r%ime  of  lib- 
erty surely  would  not  be  more  severe.  On  the  d4th*  and  again 
on  the  i27th  of  June,  he  wrote  asking  to  be  given  a  hearing. 
Marat  was  not  condemned  unheard,  he  argued;  would  th^  do 
less  for  him?  He  also  begged  again  for  permission  to  see  his 
wife,  his  mother-in-law,  and  his  sister-in-law.  And  on  June 
80  he  once  more  begged  the  Convention  for  permission  to  see 
his  sister-in-law  on  necessaiy  business.*  These  demands  were 
apparently  answered  only  in  part,  for,  although  the  Conmiittee 
of  Public  Safety,  on  July  8,  granted  him  permission  to  com- 
municate with  his  mother-in-law  and  his  sister-in-law,  nothing 
was  said  about  his  wife.^  Thus  separated  from  those  who  were 
dearest  to  him  and  tortured  with  crushing  anxiety  as  to  their 
future  and  his,  Brissot  dragged  out  the  weary  weeks  of  his 
imprisonment. 

According  to  his  enemies,  he  was  still  engaged  in  fomenting 
conspiracy  against  the  Convention  —  a  charge  which  he  ve- 
hemently and  indignantly  denied.*  *'The  peq[>le  ask  yon  for 

^  **Je  ne  veux  point  voir  Us  eakien  de  B,  que  lonqus  com  en  aurim  tm  ieMi» 
U  y  a  toujmtrs  du  danger  dans  Us  iransporU,  et  U  ne  faui  pae  rieqtur  ume  perk 
irrSparabUr   LeUres  de  Madame  Roland,  11,  597. 

'  See  Bib.  nat.,  fr.  nauv,  acq,  907. 

'  Correspondance,  309-72. 

*  Receuil  des  odes  du  comiii  de  salui  publie,  v,  15S.  Tbe  Mi  of  Aqguit, 
Madame  Brissot  herself  was  put  under  surveillanoe.  NoUee  eur  lawUde  BrUeai, 
in  Correspondance,  Izvi. 

*  This  seems  to  be  apropos  of  a  report,  made  by  Bartee  to  tbe  CoaTHilioB 
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bread,**  he  wrote  to  Barire  the  7th  of  September,  *^you  have 
promised  them  my  blood.  Thus  you  order  my  death  even 
before  I  am  brought  to  trial.  .  .  •  Ah!  if  my  blood  could  bring 
abundance  and  put  an  end  to  all  divisions,  I  would  shed  it 
myself  immediately.  In  order  to  excuse  that  sanguinary  phrase, 
you  imagine  that  I  am  conspiring  in  my  prison,  you  imagine 
that  I  have  said, '  Before  my  headfalU,  heads  will  fall  in  the  Con- 
vention / ' .  .  .  Yes,  I  conspire  with  my  triple  locks  and  my 
triple  barsl  I  conspire  alone  or  with  the  philosophers  of  an- 
tiquity who  teach  me  to  bear  the  wrongs  which  I  suffer  for  the 
cause  of  liberty,  that  cause  of  which  I  shall  always  be  the 
apostle."  ^ 

Meanwhile  the  Convention  was  preparing  to  bring  Brissot 
and  the  other  accused  Girondins  to  trial.  After  several  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  hasten  the  procedure,^  the  general 
indictment  against  them  was  finally  presented,  on  October  8, 
by  Amar.  This,  the  decisive  act  which  brought  the  Girondins 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  consisted  of  forty-five  dis- 
tinct counts.  It  repeated  many  of  the  charges  of  Saint-Just's 
report,  but  was  longer,  more  detailed,  and  more  sweeping.  It 
presented  Brissot  as  the  head  and  front  of  the  Girondins  and 
the  most  culpable  member  of  that  faction.  There  existed  a 
conspiracy,  Amar  declared,  against  the  liberty  and  safety  of 
the  French  people,  and  Brissot  was  one  of  its  leaders.  This 
Brissot,  who  was  an  agent  of  the  police  and  a  base  intriguer 

the  5th  of  Sq>tember,  oo  the  danger  of  a  riftng  in  Pima.  It  was  followed  by 
a  demand  that  Briatot  and  leveral  othen  be  brought  at  once  before  the  revo* 
lutionary  tribunal.  Maniisur,  September  6, 170S. 

1  The  letter  given  is  in  Vatel,  CharloUs  Corday  it  let  Oirandins,  ii,  t50-5\; 
also  in  Corresjxmdanee,  S76-78. 

s  The  Mth  of  July  the  Convention  decreed  that  the  Conunittees  of  General 
Security  and  Legislation  be  required  to  present,  with  as  little  delay  as  poasible, 
the  act  of  accusation  against  Brissot.  The  19th  of  August  the  public  prose* 
cutor  asked  for  the  papers  and  acts  of  accusation  against  Brissot.  Whereupoa 
the  Convention  sent  a  request  to  the  Committee  of  General  Security  to  make 
its  report  in  three  days.  August  i3,  the  public  prosecutor  oompUined  that  he 
had  not  yet  received  the  papers,  and  on  October  1  the  Committee  of  Gen- 
eral Security  was  again  asked  to  report  immediately.  See  the  prooi$9§rbal 
of  the  Convention  on  these  different  dign. 
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under  the  old  regime,  began  his  career  in  the  Revolution  na  a 
member  of  the  ComitS  de  Recherches  of  the  Commune  of  Paris, 
in  which  he  acted  as  the  agent  of  Lafayette.  Even  when  La- 
fayette, in  April,  1791,  showed  his  sympathy  for  the  king  and 
made  pretense  of  resigning  the  command  of  the  Parisian  guard, 
Brissot  continued  to  support  him  and  declared  in  the  Patriots 
Frangais  that  the  retirement  of  Lafayette  would  be  a  public 
calamity.  Brissot,  moreover,  was  always  an  enemy  of  popular 
societies  and  showed  himself  at  the  Jacobins  only  at  times  of 
crisis.  The  first  occasion  was  in  the  month  of  April,  1790,  when, 
under  the  pretense  of  philanthropy,  he  inaugurated  a  plan 
which  was  to  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  colonies;  the  second  occa* 
sion  was  in  March,  1791,  when,  in  criminal  collusion  with  La- 
fayette, he  prepared  the  way  for  the  day  of  the  Champ  de  Mar$^ 
in  order  to  give  Lafayette  a  chance  to  assassinate  the  patriots. 
The  third  occasion  was  in  January,  1792,  when  he  came  to 
preach  war  with  the  purpose  of  hindering  the  Revolution  and 
destroying  liberty.^ 

On  his  election  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  Brissot  allied 
himself  openly  with  the  deputies  of  the  Gironde  and  tried,  to- 
gether with  them,  to  usurp  a  useful  popularity,  by  defending 
the  cause  of  the  people  on  occasions  of  slight  importance,  al- 
though they  abandoned  it  often  enough  in  times  of  crisis.  They 
were  the  agents  of  the  court  in  tiying  to  bring  about  war  at  a 
time  when  France  was  in  no  way  prepared  for  it.  With  traitor- 
ous intent  they  supported  Narbonne,  lauding  him  to  the  skies, 
and  getting  him  sent  to  the  army,  contrary  to  all  law,  before 
he  had  rendered  his  accounts  as  minister.  Brissot  and  Con- 
dorcet  came  forward  in  their  newspapers  as  the  defenders  of 
Dietrich,  who  was  convicted  of  complicity  with  Lafayette  and 
of  having  worked  to  deliver  up  Strasbourg.  Brissot  and  the 
mob  tried  to  prevent  the  10th  of  August  and  treated  with 
the  king.  Brissot  gave  the  king  advice  pernicious  to  liberty, 
as  is  proved  by  a  letter  in  his  hand  addressed  to  Louis  XVI,  in 
possession  of  the  Comiii  de  Surveillance^  in  which  his  signature 

^  Moniteur,  October  20,  27, 1708. 
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is  scratched  out.  Moreover,  he  showed  not  only  in  his  secret 
correspondence,  but  also  in  public  speech,  his  attachment  to 
monarchy,  when  he  declared,  on  June  26,  that  the  knife  of  the 
law  ought  to  fall  on  those  who  desired  a  republic.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  responsible  for  the  newspaper  entitled  the  Ripub' 
Ueatn^  published  in  March,  1791  {sic)y  and  for  the  petition 
which  led  to  the  butchery  of  the  Champ  de  Mars.  But  in 
July  of  179£,  when  people  wanted  a  republic,  he  tried  to  save 
royalty,  and  after  the  10th  of  August  he  tried  to  mitigate  the 
king's  imprisonment  by  having  him  placed  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg. He  was  one  of  those  who  attacked  the  leaders  who  had 
brought  about  the  10th  of  August;  he  and  other  agents  of 
the  English  faction  had  a  part  in  planning  the  Belgian  cam* 
paign,  in  whidi  Dumouriex  let  the  Prussians  retire.  They 
wanted  to  receive  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  at  Paris;  thqr 
planned  to  flee  with  the  king  and  the  Legislative  Assembly 
beyond  the  Loire.  Brissot  i^pealed  to  the  people  to  save  Louis 
XVI;  he  then  proposed  a  declaration  of  war  with  England 
after  having  tried  to  prevent  it;  he  conspired  with  Dumoimez, 
proposed  a  national  guard  around  Paris  as  a  base  of  federalism, 
stirred  up  rebellion  against  Paris;  when  arrested  at  Moulins 
he  was  probably  on  his  way  to  Lyons  to  foment  further  rebel- 
lion; and  finally,  if  he  were  not  in  actual  alliance  with  Pitt,  it 
was  curious  that  he  and  Pitt  were  working  for  precisely  the 
same  things  —  the  overthrow  of  the  Republic,  the  destruction 
of  Paris,  the  ruin  of  the  French  colonies,  and  the  arming  of  all 
Europe  against  France. 

In  his  cell  in  the  Condergerie,  Brissot  thus  learned  from  this 
report  what  charges  were  to  be  made  against  him  when  he 
should  be  brought  before  the  bar  for  trial.  He  accordingly  be- 
gan at  once  a  Projel  ds  difeti$$  drnwU  le  tribunal  rSvolutionnaire 
en  ripon$e  au  rapport  d  Amar.^    It  was  an  able  and  lengthy 

'  Mhno%r99,  n,  S7i-S06.  In  the  lint  paragraph  he  tpc«kt  ci  hit  rigorcNH 
G^>tivity  of  four  months.  M.  Perrotid  notes:  **  LarreHaiion  ds  Brissot  ed  dm 
d^nkns  /Mill.  Csat  done  ttrt  Is  dixihns  oekArs,  d  la  Cometsrgoris,  oA  U  asaU  SU 
tfwufsH  Is  sixUmSy  gm*U  did  eommsnosr  os  fnist  ds  difsnss."  Itidn  n*  tTt, 
note. 
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defense  which  he  drew  up,^  a  final  and  supreme  effort  to  dear 
himself  from  the  charge  of  treason  and  to  prove  that  he  was  a 
sincere  patriot,  and,  above  all,  a  true  lover  of  liberty. 

**  France  and  Europe  have  resounded  for  some  time,**  he 
declared,  '*with  the  alleged  conspiracy  of  thirty-two  deputies 
against  the  Republic/'  They  accused  him  of  being  at  the  head 
of  it.  But,  he  continued,  he  had  long  waited  with  impatience 
for  them  to  give  definite  details  of  these  crimes.  And,  in  the 
meantime,  calunmiators  were  profiting  by  their  sQenoe  to  stir 
up  public  opinion  against  them.  Unless,  then,  they  spoke  out  in 
their  defense,  there  was  danger  that  people  think  them  power* 
less  to  defend  themselves.  *'I  am  therefore  going  to  refute," 
he  declared,  "all  the  facts  alleged  against  me  in  the  rq)orts  of 
Saint-Just  and  Amar.  I  shall  prove  that  there  is  not  one  of 
them  which  is  not  absolutely  false.  In  order  to  prop  up  thdr 
absurd  accusation,  they  have  ransacked  all  my  past  life;  I 
thank  my  adversaries,  for  my  entire  life  has  been  devoted  to 
liberty  and  will  bear  witness  to  my  love  for  it."  Of  this  love, 
all  his  early  works  bore  witness,  he  maintained.  His  Thiarie 
des  lois  crimindleSy  his  Bibliothique  pkilosophique,  denounced 
the  crimes  of  kings  and  ministers;  his  Corresjxmdance  politique 
and  his  Tableau  des  sciences  et  des  arts  en  Angleterre  were  writ- 
ten  to  inoculate  France  with  the  principles  of  the  English  and 
American  constitutions;  rHistoire  philosophique  d*AngleUm 
to  show  to  the  French  people  the  course  which  they  ought  to 
pursue  to  break  their  fetters;  his  Lettres  i  Joseph  II  exhorted 
a  tyrannized  people  to  reconquer  their  rights.  In  short,  there 
was  not  a  single  one  of  his  works  which  did  not  have  for  its 
object  "to  avenge  humanity,  liberty,  and  reason  from  the  out- 
rages of  despotism."  His  journey  to  America  was  undertaken 
in  order  that  he  might  learn  how  to  bring  about  a  like  revolu- 
tion in  France,  and  to  find  a  place  of  abode  for  his  family  in  a 
new  coimtry,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  abandon  hope  oi 

^  It  was  nearly  twice  as  long  as  his  answer  to  Saint^ust  He  naturally  re- 
peated some  of  his  arguments,  as  this  defense  was  not  only  an  answer  to  Amar, 
but  to  all  the  denunciations  made  against  himself. 
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gach  a  revolution  at  home;  and  on  his  return  to  France,  he  em- 
barked on  the  dangerous  career  of  a  journalist,  in  order  that  he 
might  daily  combat  the  prejudices,  the  abuses  of  despotism 
and  aristocracy.^ 

*'I,  accused  of  royalism  in  1708!'*  he  continued;  '*!,  who 
offered  myself  on  eleven  successive  ballots  for  the  place  of 
deputy  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
thousands  of  libels  only  because  of  my  known  republicanism. 

'^I,  who  wishing  to  combat  eveiy  kind  of  aristocracy,  that 
of  color  as  well  as  that  of  nobility,  published  so  many  works 
in  order  to  raise  to  the  level  of  the  white  colonists  that  valuable 
class  of  mulattoes  who  form  the  bulwark  of  our  colonies  and 
who  will  save  them  from  the  hand  of  our  enemies. 

**I,  who  in  1789  dared  to  be  the  first  and  only  one  to  main- 
tain that  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  not  the  right  to  make 
a  constitution  without  the  approval  of  the  people  —  a  truth 
which  was  recognized  only  after  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
public in  1792. 

'%  who  at  the  time  of  the  flight  of  the  king  and  when  the 
most  ardent  patriots  trembled  at  the  mere  name  of  a  republic, 
tried  on  several  occasions,  and  especially  in  my  speech  of  July 
10,  1791,  to  reconcile  them  to  the  republican  regime  and  to 
induce  them  at  least  to  establish  an  executive  council  named 
by  the  people  and  independent  of  the  king. 

''I,  who  during  the  Legislative  Assembly,  worked,  talked* 
published  with  the  one  purpose  of  diminishing  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, of  preventing  its  fatal  effects,  of  unmasking  the  trea- 
son of  the  ministers,  and,  since  the  king  would  not  maintain 
liberty,  of  bringing  about  the  Republic  by  a  second  revolution.** 

After  thus  defending  his  general  principles,  Brissot  took  up, 
one  by  one,  the  specific  charges  against  him.  He  denied  that 
be  had  ever  been  a  spy  or  had  had  any  nefarious  connections 
with  England.  He  was  not  married  to  an  English  woman,  as 
was  alleged,  and  his  stay  in  England  in  1788-84  for  the  pur- 

*  Note  thmt  he  puts  forward  hit  democratic  principlei  as  ao  eridenoe  ol 
rgmblicanign. 
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pose  of  studying  English  institutions  was  a  Bxmsy  basis  for  the 
charge  of  conspirapy  in  1793.  As  for  his  alleged  ooiiq>licHj 
with  Lafayette,  what  connection,  he  asked,  had  his  relatioos 
with  him  in  1790  with  a  conspiracy  in  1793?  He  had  been  de- 
ceived in  Lafayette,  he  admitted,  but  surdiy  Lafayette's  part 
in  the  American  Revolution  and  Washington's  admiratkm 
for  him  were  good  reasons  for  believing  that  Lafayette  was  a 
sincere  friend  of  liberty  and  republicanism.  He  himsdf,  how- 
ever, had  never  sought  his  favor,^  his  election  to  the  first  muni- 
cipality of  Paris  was  not  due  to  Lafayette's  protection;  more- 
over, as  a  member  of  that  municii>ality,  he  had  worked  against 
the  royalists,  had  tried  to  prevent  action  against  the  instigatois 
of  the  riots  of  October  5  and  6,  and  had  opposed  the  plans  of 
Lafayette,  and  after  the  17th  of  July  he  had  openly  denounced 
him.  He  was  not  responsible  for  the  petition  whidi  led  to  the 
massacre,  and  as  soon  as  Lafayette  showed  his  true  colors  by 
firing  on  the  public,  he  (Brissot)  attacked  him  in  his  news- 
paper. That  in  spite  of  these  attacks,  he  went  about  open|j 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  while  the  other  enemies  of  Lafayette 
were  hiding,  was  not  an  evidence,  as  was  alleged,  that  he  had 
a  secret  understanding  with  Lafayette,  but  was,  on  the  ccmh 
traiy,  a  proof  of  his  own  bravery  and  fearlessness.  Moreover^ 
since  that  time,  he  had  never  ceased  to  denounce  him. 

Another  charge  laid  at  his  door  was  responsibility  for  the  war 
with  Austria.  But  war  was  a  matter  of  honor,  and  was  inevi- 
table, and  if  he  did  wage  war,  he  had  the  support  ot  the  entire 
nation.  Moreover,  war  was  declared  on  April  20,  and  his  last 
speech  on  the  subject  was  delivered  the  9th  of  January;  it  was 
plain  that  other  influences  must  have  been  at  work.  He  was 
also  charged  with  being  allied  with  the  court.  But  he  had  had 
no  personal  relations  with  the  royal  family;  he  had  always  been 
their  enemy;  and  while  they  had  tried  to  put  off  the  war,  he 
had  been  for  it. 

He  was  likewise  charged  with  re^>on8ibility  for  the  disasters 

^  But  see  page  162  to  htt  efforts  to  set  nonej  oat  of  I«faj«tt0  for  tiMC^^ 
of  popular  societies. 
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in  the  colonies.  Such  an  aocuBati<m  miut  concern  itself,  he  de* 
dared,  only  with  his  opinions,  for  he  had  never  had  any  part 
in  the  administration  of  the  colonies,  and  had  never  had  any 
correspondence  with  any  one  there.  As  for  his  opinions,  they 
were  both  patriotic  and  repuUican.  They  were  not  only  not  the 
cause  of  the  disasters  of  Santo  Domingo,  but  those  disasters 
could  be  attributedonly  to  violation  of  the  principles  which  he 
defended;  in  fact,  his  opinions  could  not  be  criticized  without 
condemning  with  him  all  those  who  had  sustained  the  same 
principles  and  the  three  national  assemblies  whidi  had  sanc- 
tioned them.  The  real  cause  ot  the  civil  war  was  the  perfidy 
of  the  agents  of  the  government,  the  aristocracy  of  the  whites, 
the  vacillation  and  inconsistency  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
while  the  revolt  of  the  blacks  was  due  to  the  counter-revolu- 
tionists in  alliance  with  the  counter-revolutionists  of  Spain  and 
England.  His  i^proval  of  the  commissioners,  Santhonax  and 
Polverel,  now  under  decrees  of  accusaticm,  was  charged  against 
him.  To  be  consistent,  like  accusation  would  have  to  be 
hrou^t  against  all  the  Jacobins,  and,  in  any  case,  waiving  the 
question  of  their  guilt,  he  had  never  had  any  correspondence 
with  them.^  That  he  had  been  paid  a  sou  for  his  opinions  by 
Pitt  or  by  any  one  else,  he  indignantly  denied. 

Another  accusation  laid  upon  him  was  that  he  was  respon- 
sible for  the  war  with  England.  On  the  contrary,  he  had,  he 
dedared,  done  all  that  he  could  to  prevent  war  with  England. 
Witness  his  opposition  in  July,  1792,  to  the  proposition  for  a 
Batavian  legion  which  would  have  alarmed  England  and  Hol- 
buid;  his  e£Forts  as  member  of  the  Diplomatic  Conmiittee  to  en- 
gage Delessart  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  court  of  St* 
James,  his  furtherance  of  the  embassy  of  Chauvelin  and  Talley- 
rand. The  real  responsibility  for  the  war  with  England  rested 
OQ  the  authors  of  the  decrees  of  November  19  and  December  15 
and  of  the  annexation  of  Bdgium  and  other  conquered  oounr 
tries,  also  on  the  enemies  of  the  appeal  to  the  people.   And  for 

1  M.  Pcrroud  pomtf  out  that  there  eniti  a  letter  writtea  hj  Senthonai  to 
Brinot  Sec  Corrwyowrf— w,  »l-^i. 
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these  measures  he  was  in  no  way,  he  dedaied,  responsible; 
he  had  no  part  in  opening  the  Scheldt,  which  was  ordered 
by  the  executive  council  without  informing  the  Diplomatic 
Committee;  he  opposed  the  decree  of  November  19,  protector 
of  insurrections,  since  he  strongly  urged  that  it  be  sent  back 
to  the  Diplomatic  Committee  to  be  drawn  up  in  such  a  f  ashiOD 
as  not  to  alarm  neutral  powers;  he  repeatedly  warned  the  par- 
tisans of  annexation,  and  especially  of  the  annexation  of  Bel- 
gium, that  they  would  draw  upon  France  the  arms  of  England; 
in  his  different  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  trial  of  the  king, 
he  gave  constant  warning  that  if  he  were  condemned  without 
having  the  judgment  ratified  by  the  people,  France  would  be  ex« 
posed  to  a  rupture' with  England.  For  all  these  reasons  he  dis- 
claimed all  responsibility.  Then,  taking  up  his  speech  of  Janu- 
ary 12,  —  and  here  he  was  on  firmer  ground  than  in  some  of  his 
preceding  assertions,^  —  he  reiterated  his  arguments  on  that 
occasion  against  war;  and  finally  coming  to  the  speech  after  the 
execution  of  the  king,  in  which  he  proposed  the  formal  declara- 
tion of  war,  he  pointed  out  that  there  he  was  speaking  not  per- 
sonally, but  in  the  name  of  the  Conmiittee,  and  that  in  any  case 
the  action  of  the  English  government  had  by  that  time  made 
war  inevitable. 

This  eloquent  plea  stops  abruptly,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  was 
called  to  trial  before  he  had  had  time  to  finish  it.  The  prospect 
of  the  trial  gave  further  opportunity  to  Brissot*s  opponents, 
and  while  he  was  thus  defending  himself,  renewed  accusations 
continued  to  pour  in  against  him.  On  the  29th  of  September 
a  deputation  of  the  French  colonies  denounced  the  writings  and 
speeches  of  Brissot  as  the  cause  of  the  disasters  of  the  colonies 
and  asked  that  prompt  measures  be  taken  to  bring  him  to  jus- 
tice.' Ruelle,  chargS  d  *  affaires  in  the  Netherlands,  accused  him 
of  having  removed  from  the  papers  of  the  Diplomatic  Com- 
mittee the  complaint  which  he  (Ruelle)  had  made  against  the 

^  There  was  some  truth  in  Brissot's  assertion,  in  so  far  as  he  stood  for  lea 
precipitation,  but  his  claims  here  are  not  in  accord  with  his  exuberaat  rejoic- 
ing at  some  of  these  measures. 

'  Proch'-verbal  de  la  Convention^  September  80, 1708* 
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minister  Lebnm.^  A  letter  addressed  to  the  public  accuser, 
signed  Guisat,  suggested  that  Charles  Th^veneau  Morande, 
being  an  enemy  of  Brissot  and  at  the  same  time  au  courofU 
with  the  intrigues  of  the  British  government,  might  be  able  to 
give  valuable  testimony.  Another  citizen  wrote  that  a  former 
general  of  the  Army  of  the  North  had  certain  information 
to  give  against  Brissot  in  regard  to  his  correspondence  with 
Dumouriez  and  his  intrigues  in  Holland.*  Unsigned  communi- 
cations entitled  **A  ajotUer  d  V affaire  de  Brissot  '*  and  '*  Notice 
sur  Brissot^" '  professed  to  give  proof  of  his  alleged  conspiracy 
with  England  to  ruin  the  colonies.  AU  these  are  further  evi- 
dence of  the  animosity  against  him.^ 

On  the  15th  of  October  he  was  brought  before  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal  for  a  preliminaiy  examination.  The  ques- 
tions put  to  him  involved  the  accusations  already  made  either 
in  the  formal  decrees  or  in  the  recent  personal  denunciations, 
and  his  answers  were  reiterations  of  his  innocence  and  an  em- 
phatic denial  of  all  the  charges  from  first  to  last.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  examination  he  was  asked  to  name  a  lawyer  for 
his  defense  and  chose  Chaveau  Delagarde.* 

This  preliminary  examination  was  followed  by  the  trial  which 
began  on  October  24.  As  in  Amar's  accusation,  so  in  the  trial, 
Brissot  occupied  the  chief  place,  and,  as  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  accused,  had  a  special  chair.*  Fourteen  witnesses 
were  called,  the  testimony  of  ten  of  whom  concerned  Brissot.^ 

1  il.  iV^  W  2M,  (2om0r  «t>|,  f*  parfii,  pdo«  78,  74.  See  alK>  Phwd*-Mr6ai  df 
la  ComerUitm^  July  90,  1793. 

*  A.  N.,  W  2SH,  douur  «0i,  J*  partU,  pOoM  6  ti  10. 

*  A,  N^  y,  444S.  no.  18. 

*  A,  N,.  AAM  1509,  DO.  46.    Appendix  C. 

'  InierrogaUnre  <U  Jaequss  Pitrr$  Britrnd^  Artkimt  noHonaUt,  W  89C  do$n$r 
iDi,  5*  pariU,  Printed  in  the  CofTerpondame$,  878-85.  "CAovmiii  Ddagard§ 
dui  au  dHmt  de  la  RSmduHon  awoir  dss  liauomt  OMe  BriMsai  {voir  deux  leiiree  de 
hti  au  Patrioie  Fran^  dee  16  fee.  1790  ei  »6  eepL  1791) :'  Lettree  de  Madame 
Roland^  n,  69t,  note. 

*  Aulard,  HieUnre  polUique,  404. 

'  The  reoordf  of  the  trial  are  preienred  at  the  NaHamd  Arekieee  at  Paris, 
W  292,  doeeier  90^  Affaire  dee  Oirondine,  The  aooount  given  there  is,  hofwercr, 
wy  brief.  See  also  the  Jroiti(#iir  of  October  C7. 1798,  Supplement;  the  BttOt- 
ftii  du  tribmud  rSeoluiumnaire  and  the  Rhohdume  de  Pane, 
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The  ten  were  Paehe,^  Chaumette,'  Destoumelles,'  H^bert,^ 
Chabot,'  Montaut,*  Fabre  d'Eglantine,'  Bourdon,*  Desfaix,* 
and  Duhem^®  —  all  of  the  party  of  the  Mountain.  Their 
charges,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Brissot's  d^ense,  on  the  other» 
are  for  the  most  part  reiterations  of  the  accusations  and  an* 
swers  already  made.  Indeed,  practically  every  charge  whidi 
had  been  brought  forward  was  repeated,  but  the  so-called  tet* 
timony  in  support  of  these  charges  consisted  more  of  mere 
assertions  than  of  definite  proof,  and  was  often  either  vague 
or  trivial.  In  addition  to  what  had  previously  been  adduced* 

^  Jean  Nicolas  Pache  (bom  1746,  died  1828)  was  made  minister  of  war 
under  Girondin  influence  in  1792,  but  went  over  to  the  side  of  tlie  Moimtaii 
and  was  put  out  of  the  ministry.  He  became  mayor  of  Paris  and  was  one  of 
the  instigators  of  the  insurrection  of  May  81. 

'  Pierre  Gaspard  Chaumette  (bom  1768,  (fied  1704)  was  dosdy  connected 
with  the  Commune  of  Paris,  was  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  rerohitioiiaiy 
measures  and  was  the  friend  and  supporter  of  Hubert,  with  whom  he  waa  ca^ 
cuted. 

*  Louis  Descfaamps  DestoumeDes  (bom  1746,  died  1794)  was  elected  mini^ 
ter  of  public  contributions  by  the  Omvention  in  1798  and  was  a  member  of  tht 
Commune  of  Paris. 

^  Jacques  Ren£  Hubert  (bom  1755,  died  1794)  was  a  famous  demagogw^ 
the  editor  of  the  Phe  Duchesne,  and  a  member  of  the  insurrectionary  Commune 
of  Paris  of  August  10.  He  was  guillotined  in  1794. 

*  Frangois  Chabot  (bom  1759,  died  1794)  was  a  deputy  to  the  LegUatm 
and  to  the  Convention,  and  was  one  of  the  most  advanced  revolutionists.  Ht 
was  condemned  to  death  and  executed  with  Danton  and  Desmoulins  in  the 
spring  of  1794. 

*  Louis  de  Maribonde  Mcmtaut  (bom  1754,  died  1842)  was  a  deputy  to  the 
Legblative  and  to  the  Convention  and  was  a  most  bitter  enemy  of  royalty. 
He  defended  the  massacres  of  September  and  stirred  up  prosecutions  against 
the  royalists  and  contributed  to  the  fall  of  the  Gitondins. 

'  Philippe  Frangois  Nazaire  Fabre  dTj^tine  (bom  1755,  died  17M)  was  a 
deputy  from  Paris  to  the  Convention  and  a  friend  and  aQy  of  Desmoulins  and 
Danton.  He  had  a  certain  reputation  as  a  poet  and  man  of  letters.  Bb  was 
condemned  to  death  with  the  Dantonists. 

'  Leonard  Bourdon  (bom  1758,  died  1815)  was  a  member  of  the  CoDVcntkNi 
and  one  of  the  most  advanced  of  the  party  of  the  Mountain. 

'  Frangois  Desfaix  (bom  1755,  died  1794)  was  a  famous  orator  at  the  Ja- 
cobins, took  the  initiative  in  a  number  of  prosecutions,  and  was  e«ecuted 
with  the  H^bertists. 

^  Pierre  Joseph  Duhem  (bora  1760,  <fied  1807)  was  a  deputy  to  the  Legis- 
lative and  to  the  Convention.  He  was  a  most  implacable  enemy  of  printers  and 
journalists  and  was  one  of  the  instigators  of  the  insurreetaon  of  Biay  81. 
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the  testimony  and  the  defense  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: As  a  member  of  the  Comiii  des  Recherches  of  the  Com- 
mune, Brissot  had  tried  to  impede  the  revolution,  and,  to  this 
end,  had  protected  Bailly  and  Lafayette;  he  had  tried  to  form 
a  secret  dub  in  order  to  neutralize  the  influence  of  the  Jaco- 
bins; he  was  in  part  responsible  for  the  disasters  of  the  colonies, 
as  was  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  had  given  Santhonax  a 
secret  mission;  he  had  praised  and  upheld  Narbonne,  and  when 
Delessart,  seeing  through  the  plana  of  Narbonne,  helped  to 
bring  about  his  dismissal,  Brissot  attacked  Delessart;  in  his 
attack  on  the  Austrian  committee,  he  was  both  vacillating  and 
equivocal;  he  had  great  influence  over  the  Girondin  ministiy 
and  named  the  agents  of  the  diplomatic  service,  as  was  evident 
from  Robert's  complaint  against  Brissot  tor  failing  to  name  him 
to  the  post  at  Constantinople;  under  the  Legislative  Assembly* 
he  allied  himself  with  Marat  and  they  together  introduced 
measures  against  the  king,  and  then  withdrew  them  the  next 
day,  in  order  to  sell  themselves  more  dearly.  He  did  not  want 
monarchy  overthrown,  and  therefore  he  was  pleased  with  the 
action  of  June  21;  and  when  told  by  Chabot  that  it  had  put 
off  liberty  by  three  centuries,  retorted  that  it  would  produce 
what  they  had  expected,  namely,  the  return  of  the  ministry. 
On  the  8th  of  August,  at  an  assembly  in  the  rue  d*Argenteuil, 
Brissot  had  rushed  in  and  announced  with  breathless  dismay 
what  he  called  most  incendiary  proposals  at  the  Jacobins. 
After  the  10th  of  August,  he  had  been  much  concerned  for  the 
safety  of  Capet  and  had  tried  to  have  him  kept  at  the  hitd 
de  justice.  The  Committee  fA  Twenty-One,  after  the  10th  of 
August,  had  rejected  the  eighty-four  stars  in  the  new  seal,  sig- 
nifying unity,  which  proved  that  they  had  ideas  of  federalism. 
On  the  11th,  Brissot,  at  the  home  of  P£ti<Hi,  had  practically 
made  threats  against  the  representatives  of  the  Commune. 
He  had  used  his  influence  to  control  the  elections  to  the  Con- 
vention, and  in  particular  he  had  written  a  letter  to  the  elec- 
toral body  of  Beaugency  to  induce  them  to  choose  LouveL 
At  the  epoch  of  the  massacres*  lie  had  calunmiated  Paris  in 
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the  interest  of  Pitt,  in  order  to  arouse  English  sentiment 
against  France.  These  massacres  he  had  spoken  of  in  the 
newspaper  of  Gorsas  as  **jiist  and  terrible/'  and  worse  than 
that,  he  was  at  Potion's  when  the  assassins  came  in,  their  hands 
covered  with  blood,  and  when  Potion  drank  with  them.  He 
had  insulted  Montaut  when,  at  the  king's  trial,  the  latter  had 
voted  for  death  and  accused  Brissot  of  humanity  towaitl  the 
tyrant;  he  had  proposed  sending  troops  against  Spain  when 
war  had  not  yet  broken  out  with  that  nation,  his  real  purpose 
being  to  use  them  for  a  sectional  war.  And,  finally,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  conspiracy  against  Paris;  and  as  evidence  of  his 
interest  and  influence  in  this  conspiracy,  it  was  alleged  that  he 
had  not  told  what  he  knew  about  the  revolt  in  the  Vendue  and 
that  a  letter  of  his  (apparently  the  address  to  his  constituents) 
had  had  much  weight  in  stirring  up  feeling  at  Bordeaux. 

In  answer  to  these  charges,  Brissot  made  the  following  de- 
fense. He  denied  that  as  a  member  of  the  ComiiS  des  Recherehei 
he  had  tried  to  hinder  the  Revolution,  or  that  he  had  protected 
Bailly  and  Lafayette,  and  in  support  of  his  contention,  offered 
to  produce  a  certificate  of  approval  from  the  municipal  govern- 
ment. The  secret  and  suspicious  club  to  which  Chabot  re- 
ferred was  a  perfectly  innocent  meeting,  whose  nucleus  was 
the  deputation  from  the  Gironde  drawn  toward  Brissot  by 
their  common  interest  in  the  colonies.  As  for  Santhonax»  al- 
though he  had  spoken  well  of  him,  he  had  never  given  him  any 
secret  mission  to  the  colonies.  In  his  attack  on  the  Austrian 
committee,  he  had  perhaps  gone  too  far  and  had  made  charges 
which  he  was  unable  to  substantiate,  but  that  was  because 
Chabot  himself  had  withheld  certain  papers  which  were 
needed  to  complete  the  proof.  As  to  his  influence  on  the  min- 
istry, Robert  was  mistaken  in  thinking  that  he  (Brissot)  had 
any  great  weight;  he  did  interest  himself  in  behalf  of  Genet, 
but  when  he  gave  advice  it  was  because  it  was  asked  for.  He 
was  not  a  monarchist;  on  the  contrary,  he  did  all  he  could  to 
discredit  the  supporters  of  monarchy,  Montmorin  and  Deles- 
sart;  he  was  opposed  to  dethronement  only  so  long  as  public 
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opinion  was  not  ripe  for  it;  the  specific  instance  of  the  meeting 
in  the  rue  d'Argenteuil  he  did  not  remember;  his  interest  in 
the  place  of  abode  for  the  king  after  the  10th  of  August  was 
only  that  he  might  be  near  the  Assembly,  and  he  did  not 
threaten  the  representatives  of  the  Commune.  He  did,  he  ad- 
mitted, write  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the  electoral  club 
recommending  Louvet,  but  he  did  not  intend  it  to  be  read  to 
the  Assembly.  The  reference  to  a  comment  in  the  journal  of 
Gorsas  on  the  days  of  September  he  did  not  remember,  and 
while  he  did  not  deny  being  at  Potion's,  he  did  deny  that  any 
one  came  in  while  he  was  there  with  his  hands  covered  with 
blood.  He  did  not  remember  having  insulted  Montaut,  but 
was  quite  sure  that  he  (Brissot)  had  never  voted  against  a  de- 
cree in  favor  of  humanity.  The  troops  which  he  was  charged 
with  wishing  to  use  against  Paris  were  really  intended  for  use 
either  against  Spain  directly  or  for  a  naval  attack  on  Mexico. 
He  had  not  withheld  information  on  the  Vendfe;  even  if  he 
had  information,  it  was  the  business  of  the  ministry  to  an- 
nounce it.  His  address  of  May  26  he  did  indeed  seU  openly 
at  the  door  of  the  Convention,  but  he  had  not  sent  it  to  Bor- 
deaux. That  he  was  a  monarchist,  a  federalist,  or  a  traitor  to 
the  Revolution  or  to  his  country,  in  the  pay  of  Pitt  or  of  any 
one  else,  he  vehemently  and  indignantly  denied. 

In  considering  the  value  of  his  defense  and  the  charges  to 
which  it  was  a  reply,  it  must  be  remembered  in  the  first  place 
that  the  records  of  the  trial  are  untrustworthy.  The  meager 
proch-verbal  preserved  at  the  Archives  does  not  give  the  testi- 
mony, and  the  details  furnished  by  the  Moniieur  and  the  Bidle" 
Hn  du  tribunal  rholviionnaire  were  presented  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Girondins  and  in  the  most  hostile  spirit.  For  example, 
in  the  account  in  the  Moniieur  and  the  Bulletin,  the  evidence 
of  the  witnesses  is  given  in  full,  while  the  replies  of  the  accused 
are  frequently  summarized.  But  even  taking  the  records  at 
their  face  value,  many  of  the  charges  were  manifestly  absurd 
or,  as  was  stated  above,  based  on  unworthy  evidence.  Further, 
the  witnesses  were  not  only  prejudiced  and  interested  persona. 
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but  avowed  and  special  enemies,  and  several  of  them  had  had 
a  part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Girondins  —  witnesses  whose 
testimony  in  any  court  which  made  the  slightest  pretense  of 
justice  would  be  heavily  discounted.  Moreover,  no  effort  was 
made  to  secure  an  impartial  jury;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  made 
up  by  the  committees  of  the  Assembly,  and  was  composed  of 
the  most  violent  members  of  the  Mountain.  Consequently, 
Brissot  and  the  other  Girondins  were  virtually  condemned 
before  they  were  tried. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Brissot  had  an  c^portunity  to  make 
use  of  the  defense  he  had  prepared.  According  to  the  notes  of 
Chaveau  Delagarde,  he  was  condemned  unheard,  without  a 
chance  to  make  a  final  defense  either  personally  or  throu^ 
his  advocate.^  According  to  Miss  Helena  Williams,  who,  how* 
ever,  is  by  no  means  reliable,  he  defended  himself  with  such 
eloquence  that  not  only  his  colleagues,  but  even  the  chairmen 
of  the  hostile  committees  were  almost  overcome  by  it.'  But 
taking  the  account  in  its  worst  possible  light,  the  only  rea- 
sonable or  important  charges  from  which  Brissot  did  not 
clear  himself  are  his  opposition  to  the  10th  of  August  and 
his  passive  attitude  toward  the  massacres  of  September.  But 
granting  that  he  did  not  want  the  insurrection  and  that  he 
made  no  objection  to  the  massacres,  that  does  not  prove  that 
he  was  an  anti-revolutionist. 

^  **Jefu»  chargi  de  difendre  dans  cette  affaire  notammetU  Vergniaud  €t  BrW' 
iot,  et  par  une  nngiUariii  qui  n*appaftierU  qu*lt  die  eevle  ei  que  ffereotme  ftm^ 
Hre  n*a  pas  encore  jusqu*6  prSsent  observA,  ees  is^brtunSs  ani  Mi  eondawmSs  sasm 
avoir  Hi  d^endus  m  par  eux^mimes  ni  par  teurs  dtfensewrs,'*  Quoted  in  VatdL 
Vergniaud,  ii,  426. 

*  She  may  refer  to  his  reply  to  each  witness  In  tnm,  while  Delagude  teems 
to  refer  to  the  absence  of  a  final  summing  up.  **  Brissot,  eomms  on  saH,  se  d^ 
fendit  avee  tant  d*iloquence  d^vant  U  tribunal  rivohttionnaire,  que  je  fus  Jrappis 
de  Veffet  surprenatU  que  son  discours  produisU  sur  son  eoUigue  Lasouree,  eomwm 
lui  accusi,  et  qui  venait  passer  les  soiries  dans  la  chamhre  de  la  prison  dm  Luatm^ 
bourg,  oii  nous  itions  alors  tous  enfemUs,  II  m'assura  que  VaudHoirtt  eomposi 
eependant  de  Jacobins,  fid  imu  jusqu*aux  larmes,  et  que  le  ektf  du  jur$  rieokh 
tionnaire,  Anionelle,  Haii  agiti  de  convulsions  nerveuses,  qui  le  secouaimU  sur 
son  siige.  J*en  avais  presque  piHi,  me  dit  Lasouree,  U  vaut  bien  wdeux  MOnrvr." 
Williams,  Souvenirs  de  la  Riioluiion  Franeais$t  ftS, 
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The  jaron,  however,  thought  differently.  The  trial  had 
commenced  October  24.  By  October  20  the  Convention  be- 
came  impatient.  It  had  aheady  decreed  that  there  should  be 
no  general  defense;^  it  now  passed  a  decree  to  the  effect  that 
when  the  jurors  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  felt  that  they 
were  '*su£5ciently  informed,"  th^  might  ask  to  have  the  trial 
dosed.*  This  suggestive  measure  seems  to  have  had  the  desired 
effect,  for  on  the  next  day,  October  80,  the  jurors  declared 
themselves  sufficiently  informed,  retired  to  deliberate,  and  the 
same  day  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.'  It  was  a  solemn  scene 
when  the  jurors  came  in  with  their  verdict.  If  Villate^  is  to  be 
believed,  Camille  Desmoulins,  who  was  present,  was  almost 
overcome.  According  to  Villate  he  was  seated  quite  near  the 
jurors'  bench,  and  when  the  juiy  filed  in,  he  rushed  forward  to 
wpeak  to  the  foreman,  M.  Antonelle.  Something  in  Antonelle's 
face  stopped  him  and  he  exclaimed:  **My  God!  I  am  sorry  for 
jrou!  This  is  a  horrible  dayl'*  And  when  he  heard  the  declara- 
tion of  the  jury,  he  lost  all  control  of  himself,  ciying  aloud:  **My 
God,  my  God,  it  is  I  who  kill  them,  it  is  my  Brissot  dfvoiU.** 
As  the  accused  filed  in  to  hear  the  verdict,  every  one  turned 
toward  them.  There  was  absolute  silence.  When  the  prosecut- 
ing attorney  reached  the  fatal  words,  '*  punishment  of  death,** 
Desmoulins  all  but  fainted,  and,  although  he  wanted  to  get 
away  from  the  terrible  scene,  was  powerless  to  move.  Brissot 
also  was  nearly  overcome,  Villate  continued ;  "  his  arms  dropped 
limply  at  his  side,  and  his  head  fell  forward  on  his  breast. 
Gensonn^,  pale  and  trembling,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  speak  on 
the  application  of  the  law.  Boileau,  in  astonishment,  threw 
up  his  hat,  crying,  'I  am  innocent';  and  turning  passionately 
toward  the  people,  invoked  their  aid.  The  accus^  sprang  to 
thrir  feet.  'We  are  innocent;  people,  jovl  are  deceived,'  they 
ciy.  The  people  remain  motionless.  The  gendarmes  force  the 

1  Prooli  ifrftfl/  d0  la  CoHMnium.  Septemb€r  80, 170S. 
*  MtmiUur,  October  SO.  170S. 
'  Ibid.,  October  87,  179S,  Supplement. 

^  Vilkte  (or  Vikte;  bom  1768,  dkd  1700)  was  a  jwor  of  tlie  lenihttioD- 
wrj  tribimaL  He  it  not  aliogetber  reliable. 
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people  to  sit  down.  Valaz6  draws  from  his  breast  a  dagger 
which  he  thrusts  into  his  heart;  he  falls  over  backward  and  ex- 
pires. Sillery  lets  fall  his  two  crutches,  his  face  full  of  joy»  and, 
rubbing  his  hands,  cries  out,  *It  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life!* 
The  late  hour,  the  lighted  torches,  the  judges,  and  the  public, 
worn  out  with  the  long  session,  —  for  it  is  midnight,  —  all  give 
to  that  scene  a  sombre,  imposing,  terrible  character."  ^ 

The  statement  that  the  condemned  Girondins,  in  the  f  orkmi 
hope  of  bringing  about  a  rescue,  threw  assignats  to  the  crowd 
in  the  courtroom,  rests  on  good  authority,  but  the  incident  is 
almost  incredible.  The  prods-verbal  says  nothing  of  such  an 
incident,  nor  does  Villate,  just  quoted.  On  the  other  hand*  it 
is  given  both  in  the  Bulletin  and  in  the  Moniievr* 

Of  that  last  night  there  remain  few  authentic  details.  Hie 
famous  last  banquet  does  not  rest  on  contemporary  evidence  and 
has  been  shown  to  be  a  matter  of  legend  rather  than  of  budJ 
Riouffe  says  that  they  kept  up  their  courage  well  and  spent  the 
night  in  singing.^  They  were  allowed  confessors.  Brissot,  how- 
ever, did  not  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity,  though,  when 
some  of  his  friends  expressed  surprise,  he  hastened  to  assure 
them  that  he  believed  in  eternal  life  in  another  world.*  He 

^  YiUate,  MysUres  de  la  mhe  de  Dieu  dhoilSs,  chap.  zm. 

'  See  alflo  Les  RSvolutums  de  Paris,  no.  818,  and  an  aooompanying  ilhiftn^ 
tion.  "Z>  Moniieur  et  le  BvUetin  du  tribunal  rivotuHonnaire  prHendeni  qu9  In 
OironditUt  pour  exciter  lee  aeaisianie  d  ee  eoulever  en  leurfaveur,  leur  jeiiretd  dee 
aeeignats,  en  criani:  *A  nous,  mee  amie,*  et  que  Vaudiioire,  indigni^neripomdii 
que  par  lee  oris  de  *  Vive  la  RSjmbliquel'  CeUe  aeeertion  eel  faueee,  VHate^  q[m 
aeeietait  aux  dSbate,  n*en  parle  pae,  et  le  proch-^ferbal  de  Vaudienee^  eoneervi ems 
Archivee  de  V Empire,  W,  B9fi,  doeeier  £04,  eel  (galement  muet  eur  eet  ineidemi, 
qu*il  eik  assurSment  noU,  e'il  e*Stait  paeeS"  Campardoo,  Le  TrUnmal  rhobh 
tionnaire  de  Paris,  i,  158,  note. 

'  See  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  Histoire  dee  Girondins,  el  dee  maeeaeres  de  Sep- 
(ember,  i,  47;  and  Bir4  La  Ligende  dee  Girondins,  416-20.  It  is,  of  ooune.  pot* 
sible  that  they  had  a  last  meal  together,  but  that  it  assumed  the  cbancter 
which  the  legend  has  imputed  to  it  is  hardly  possible.  Lasouroe  and  SiUefy, 
two  of  the  alleged  participants,  were  not  at  the  Condergerie  at  all. 

*  Riouffe,  MSmoires  d*un  dMenu,  65.  Riouffe  was  a  writer  of  some  rqwita- 
tion.  At  first  carried  away  by  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  he  tamed 
against  the  Terrorists  and  was  imprisoned. 

*  See  the  account  of  the  Abb6  Lothringer  in  the  R^piiUteom  franfttis  of  6 
fructidor  an  V  (August  23, 1797);  also  Bir^  420,  and  Vatel,  Vergniaud,  n.  S90. 
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could  not  help  feeling  keen  anguish  at  the  thought  of  parting 
from  his  family  and  anxiety  for  their  future  support,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  pathetic  and  yet  brave  letters  which  he  wrote  to 
his  wife,  mother-in-law,  brothers,  and  sisters;^  but  at  the  same 
time  he  was  strengthened  by  the  firm  conviction  that  he  was 
djring  for  his  country,  and  that  some  time  he  would  be  vindi- 
cated. He  had  akeady  written  to  his  family  that  death  seen 
near  at  hand  and  looked  at  in  a  philosophical  spirit  lost  aU  its 
horrors.'  And  he  seems  to  have  kept  up  his  philosophic  spirit 
to  the  last.  On  the  testimony  of  a  fellow  prisoner,  *'he  was 
grave  and  thoughtful,  he  had  the  air  of  a  sage  struggling  with 
misfortune,  and  if  he  showed  more  concern  than  the  others,  it 
was  only  for  his  country."' 

By  the  afternoon  of  the  80th  he  realized  that  the  end  was 
indeed  near,  and  in  anguish  of  spirit  wrote  his  last  farewell  to 
his  wife.  "I  see,  my  dear  F^licit^,*'  he  cried,  ''that  my  last 
hour  has  come.  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  they  are  going 
to  give  the  verdict  to-day.  Perhaps  I  shall  have  the  misfortime 
of  not  being  able  to  see  you  again;  yet  I  would  give  everything 
to  be  able  to.  If  this  happiness  is  refused,  bear  the  blow  with 
courage.  You  owe  it  to  our  children;  watch  over  them;  look 
out  for  them.  Keep  some  of  my  notes  to  show  to  them  some 
day.  They  will  say:  'This  is  the  writing  of  a  father  who  loved 
us,  and  better  than  us  loved  the  public  good,  for  he  sacrificed 
himself  and  has  been  sacrificed  for  it.  .  .  .* 

"Adieu,  my  loved  ones,  wipe  away  your  tears.  Mine  are 
wetting  this  paper.  But  our  separation  wiU  not  be  eternal.*'^ 

The  next  day  the  condemned  were  taken  in  carts  to  the  place 
of  execution.  As  they  left  the  Conciergerie,  they  joined  in  sing- 
ing the  MaTseiUaUe}  Even  the  hostile  court  admitted  that 
they  preserved  their  self-control  to  the  last.  The  Executive 
Council,  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion  and  of 

'  Corrupondamm,  889-03. 

*  Miwufiret,  i,  0.  For  the  potitioD  of  his  family  during  thete  terrible  digrt, 
pp.  403-05,  and  Ldires  de  Madame  Roland^  n,  68S. 

*  Run^ffe,  00.  «  Correipondanee.  804.  •  BidUHn,  04. 
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the  danger  of  disorder,  had  taken  due  precautionfl.^  Sudi 
ures  were  indeed  required,  for  in  spite  of  the  bad  weather*  a 
hirger  crowd  than  had  gathered  on  such  occasions  for  years 
lined  the  streets  and  filled  the  windows  all  along  the  line  of 
march.'  Through  this  crowd,  amid  hostile  cries  of  **  Vive  la 
Rijmbliqtie/*  **A  bos  lea  traitress**  the  sad  procession  made  its 
way  from  the  Conciergerie  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution.  Here 
Brissot  and  the  other  condemned  Girondins  went  bravely  to 
their  death.^ 

1  Recueil  des  acUs  du  eomiU  ds  $ahd  pwbUe^  vnu  119-£0. 

*  Rholtdiont  de  Paru,  no.  21S,  p.  148. 

*  BulUUn. 

'  They  were  buried  at  the  cemetery  of  the  Maddeinc^  as  b  attested  by  the 
undertaker's  bill.  See  Vatel,  Vergniavd,  n,  887. 


CHAPTER  XTTT 

BBIS80T*8  FAMILT  UFE 

In  one  of  his  essays,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  says  that  wher- 
ever there  is  a  philosopher,  there  is  a  suffering  relative  in  the 
background.  This  was  certainly  true  of  Brissot,  and  the  suffer- 
ing member  of  his  family  was  his  wife.  Although  she  held  no 
salon  and  played  no  part  on  the  political  stage,  she  was  an  active 
force  behind  the  scenes,  a  presence  indispensable  to  Brissot  and 
the  silent  victim  of  his  political  misfortunes.  A  brief  study  of 
this  personal  aspect  of  Brissot's  life  renders  vivid  the  heavy 
price  in  poverty,  suffering,  and  sorrow  paid  by  the  family  of  a 
revolutionist,  and  at  the  same  time  it  furnishes  a  picture  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  women  of  the  Revolution. 

It  was  in  1778  at  Boulogne,  where  he  was  engaged  in  work 
for  Swinton,  that  Brissot  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
young  woman  who  was  later  to  become  his  wife.  In  spite  of  a 
wide  circle  of  friends  and  the  enirie  to  the  homes  of  some  of  the 
best  families  of  the  town,  including  relatives  of  Sainte-Beuve, 
he  was  lonely  and  unhappy.  **My  heart  had  been  longing  for 
some  time  for  a  special  attachment,'*  he  wrote  afterward  in 
looking  back  on  this  period  of  his  life.  ''It  seemed  to  me  that 
I  was  wandering  about  in  space,  and  when  I  would  come  back 
at  night  to  my  solitary  abode,  I  was  always  discontented  with 
my  lot.  I  needed  another  self  and  I  did  not  find  it."^  While 
in  this  mood  he  met  the  woman  who  was  to  become  his  *' other 
self**  —  F&idtk  DuponL  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Madame 
Dupont,  the  widow  of  a  merchant.*  He  seems  to  have  been 
strongly  drawn  to  her  from  the  first,  but  as  she  was  ahready 


I,  160. 

>  Phillipi^  an  Eoglkh  writer  ol  the  time  and  a  friend  of  BriMot,  laye  that 
the  mother  of  Mademoiselle  Dupont  kept  a  lodging-houee  at  Boulogne,  fre- 
quented chiefly  by  English  people.  Biografkieal  Anecdotes  qf  Ike  Fmmdtfi  c/ 
tks  Frmck  lUpMie,  n,  S. 
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engaged,  he  concealed  and  repressed  his  emotions  and  sou^t 
distraction  in  a  whirl  of  social  life  and  in  passing  attachments 
which  left  him  only  vain  regrets.^ 

This  distracting  and  unsatisfactory  life  at  Boulogne  soon 
came  to  an  end.  Swinton,  Brissot's  employer^  became  inter- 
ested in  other  hterary  projects  and  found  him  no  longer  neces- 
sary. He  was  therefore  obliged  to  throw  himself  once  more 
into  the  whirlpool  of  Paris.  He  found  life  lonesome,  and  in  his 
solitary  walks  in  the  Luxemboiu*g,  his  thoughts  turned  back  to 
the  pleasant  hoiu*s  he  had  passed  with  Swinton's  family  at 
Boulogne,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  a  marriage  with 
Swinton's  eldest  daughter  would  be  rather  attractive.  He 
therefore  wrote  to  Swinton,  but  was  promptly  rejected  as  a 
most  undesirable  parti — a  rebuff  which  injured  his  pride  rather 
than  his  heart.  He  had  frankly  admitted  that  the  girl  in  ques- 
tion had  her  faults.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  charms 
of  the  daughter  were  much  less  seductive  than  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  business  aUiance  with  her  father.* 

But  he  soon  found  consolation  in  his  trials  and  disappoint- 
ments through  the  geographer  Mentelle.  This  oonnecticm, 
among  many  other  things,  he  owed  to  Madame  Dupont.  She 
was  a  friend  of  Mentelle  and  had  commended  Brissot  to  him. 
The  latter  responded  with  promptness  and  cordiality.  He  went 
to  call  on  Brissot  soon  after  Brissot's  arrival  in  Paris,  invited 
him  to  his  house  and  introduced  him  to  his  friends.  A  keen 
memory  of  his  own  early  struggles  made  him  most  sympathetic 
with  the  young  joumaUst,  and  Brissot  found  in  him  not 
merely  a  profitable  means  of  extending  his  acquaintance  among 
literary  men,  but  a  lifelong  friend.' 

Best  of  all,  at  the  house  of  Mentelle,  he  found  F^cit£  Du- 
pont, who  had  come  up  to  Paris  to  finish  her  education.  The 
freedom  with  which  he  was  received  there  gave  him  abundant 
opportunity  for  pursuing  her  acquaintance,  and  as  she  had 
broken  her  engagement,  there  was  now  no  further  obstacle  to 
his  suit.  To  his  great  joy  she  responded  to  his  affection  and 

1  MSmoires.  i,  167.  •  Ibid.,  i,  177-78.  •  Ihid^  U  185-SS. 
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they  soon  became  engaged.  The  two  years  of  their  engagement 
were  the  happiest  of  his  life.  F£licit6  shared  his  intellectual  in- 
terests, which  at  this  time  were  largely  along  the  line  of  scien- 
tific pursuits.  They  read  and  studied  and  went  to  Fourcroy's 
lectures  on  chemistry  together,  and  then  spent  their  evenings 
in  going  over  the  lessons  of  the  day.  F£licit6  was  especiaUy  in- 
terested in  medicine  and  devoted  herself  to  such  studies  in  nat- 
ural philosophy  as  would  prepare  her  to  be  a  good  mother  to 
her  children.^  At  the  same  time  she  used  her  influence  to  get 
Brissot  to  study  anatomy.  The  dream  of  his  life,  he  felt,  was 
realized;  he  had  found  at  the  same  time  a  good  wife  and  a  good 
comrade.  Moreover,  she  sympathised  not  only  with  his  intel- 
lectual interests,  but  with  his  weaknesses,  and  when  he  con- 
fessed to  her  an  old  liaison  and  the  existence  of  a  child,  she 
forgave  the  past  and  even  thought  of  receiving  the  child  into 
their  home  and  bringing  it  up  as  their  own.' 

Although  he  was  hardly  in  a  position  financially  to  marry, 
his  confident  expectations  of  success  in  the  Lycie  de  Londres  led 
him  to  take  the  step;  and  on  September  17,  178£,  he  and  F6- 
licit6  were  quietly  married  at  Paris.'  At  that  time  F^licit6  was 
employed  as  a  kind  of  governess  imder  the  direction  of  Madame 
Genlis  for  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Duke  of  Chartres.^  As  it 
seemed  imprudent  for  Brissot  to  take  his  wife  over  to  England 
till  he  had  managed  to  lay  at  least  the  foundation  for  his  LycSe, 
it  was  decided  that  he  should  go  alone  and  that  she  should  con- 
tinue her  work.  Moreover,  while  their  financial  resources  were 
so  precarious,  it  would  be  well  for  her  not  to  abandon  her  means 
of  livelihood.  It  was  for  this  reason,  apparently,  that  the  mar- 
riage was  kept  secret.' 

The  parting  was  hard,  but  buoyed  up  by  his  never-failing 
hope  of  success,  Brissot  started  off  for  London,  while  F^lidlA 
went  back  to  her  work.  Her  position  was  not  altogether  pleas- 
ant.  She  was  subjected  to  certain  conditions  which  did  not 

^  MSmoiret,  i,  185-S6.  *  Corr§sp(mdane^  S5^89. 

•  Arekipe*  du  dSpttrtmneni  de  la  Seim.  SttthoA.N,  F^\  57a 
«  Af  terwanl  U»e  Duke  ol  OrMani.  •  MSmoim,  u  800. 
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seem  suitable,  but  when  she  complained  to  'M^Mmt^  Genlis  the 
matter  was  speedily  adjusted.  But  in  spite  of  Madame  Genlis's 
kindness,  or  perhaps  because  of  it,  she  could  not  gather  up 
sufficient  courage  to  tell  her  of  her  marriage.  It  therefore  fdl 
to  Brissot  to  communicate  the  news.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
combine  business  with  personal  matters  and  utilized  the  oppor- 
tunity, while  writing  to  Madame  Genlis  of  his  marriage,  to 
send  her  a  copy  of  one  of  his  works,  and  a  prospectus  of  the 
Lyc6e  de  Londrea^  and  inddentaUy  to  soUdt  for  the  Lffc^  her 
influence  with  Vergennes.  Madame  de  Genlis  responded  kindly, 
though  she  was  obviously  displeased  by  the  marriage,  and  could 
not  help  showing  her  displeasure  to  F61icit6. 

Meanwhile  Brissot  was  clamoring  for  his  wife  in  London,  and 
as  she  was  no  longer  wdil  nor  happy  in  her  work,  it  seemed  best 
fromeveiy  pointof  viewfor  her  to  give  up  her  position.  Althoo^ 
Madame  de  Genlis  was  displeased  at  the  time,  she  showed  her 
good  will  toward  F£licit£  and  wrote  to  her  on  several  occasions 
in  a  most  friendly  spirit.  But  with  the  severance  of  their  pio- 
f  essional  relations,  all  close  personal  connection  came  to  an  end. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  this  early  relation  was  of  some  lasting  im- 
portance, as  it  was  afterward  made  the  basis  of  the  charge  that 
Brissot  was  intimately  connected  with  the  House  of  Oiifians.^ 

Thus,  after  nearly  a  year  of  separation  since  their  marriage, 
F£licit6  went  to  London  in  July,  1788,  to  join  her  husband  and 
to  begin  her  real  married  life.'  It  lasted  only  ten  years,  but 
those  ten  years  were  destined  to  be  full  of  hardship  and  suffer- 
ing. The  promise  of  a  life  of  comradeship  forecasted  by  the 
period  of  their  engagement  was  not  fulfilled,  though  not  throu^ 
the  fault  of  Felicity,  but  because  of  Brissot's  growing  ab8oix>- 
tion,  first  in  his  literary  and  philanthropic  schemes,  and  then  in 
the  Revolution.  As  the  wife  of  a  penniless  man  of  letters  and  a 
political  leader,  she  had  much  to  endure  both  before  and  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  in  poverty,  privation,  and  loneliness. 

*  Mimmrea,  n,  li-14. 

>  Ste  BTtide  by  M.Fenoud,"  La  FawUiUds  Madam  Briimd:'  iuURSmibt' 
Hon  franQaise  for  September,  1910. 
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It  seems  that  Brissot  was  not  able  even  to  go  to  meet  her  at 
Dover,  though  whether  this  was  because  he  could  not  a£Ford 
the  expense  or  the  time  does  not  appear.^  He  apparently  tobk 
her  at  first  to  the  place  where  he  had  been  living  on  Brompton 
Bead,'  but  on  the  establishment  oi  his  Lyc6ef  he  moved  his 
personal  residence  to  the  house  which  he  had  rented  for  the 
society,  26  Newman  Street.  But  th^  were  scarcely  installed 
in  their  new  abode,  when  troubles  began  to  come  thick  and 
fast.  Desf orges,  who  had  put  up  the  money  for  the  Z^ycfo,  came 
to  stay  with  the  Brissot  family  and  proved  to  be  a  most  un- 
desirable addition.  Violent,  quick-tempered,  vindictive,  and 
avaricious,  were  some  of  the  epithets  applied  to  him  by  Brissot, 
while  he  on  his  side  tried  to  persuade  Brissot  that  F£licit£  was 
su;q>icious,  imperious,  and  entirely  lacking  in  charm,  a  quality 
much  needed  in  attracting  strangers  to  such  an  establishment 
as  they  were  tiying  to  found.  Brissot  was  naturally  indignant. 
The  reason  for  such  an  outburst,  he  declared,  was  simply  that 
Desforges  expected  and  demanded  to  be  taken  into  the  very 
bosom  of  the  family  and  was  piqued  to  find  himself  treated 
merely  as  a  business  associate.*  This  was  but  the  beginning  of 
difficulties.  Permission  to  send  his  publication  into  IVance  was 
temporarily  suspended;  and  he  foolishly  added  to  his  burdens 
by  starting  another  publication,  Le  Tableau  des  Indes.  Neither 
the  Tableau  de  VAngleUne  nor  the  Lycte  prospcnA^^  he  had 
used  up  all  the  funds  advanced  by  Desforges,  who  refused  to 
give  him  any  more;  he  could  not  therefore  avail  himself  fA  a 
favorable  opportunity  of  securing  a  place  of  meeting  for  the 
Lyete^  and  in  order  to  save  what  be  had  already  put  in,  he  de- 
termined to  start  out  for  France  to  secure  more  funds. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  difficulties,  F^dti's  first  child  was 
bom,  April  25,  17B4,*  and  when  the  baby  was  only  a  few  days 
old  and  F^cit6  was  stiU  very  ill,  Brissot  was  seized  for  ddlit 

>  See  letter  of  BriMot  to  BenthMn,  July  S,  1788.  Benthun  Pkpcfi»  m.  Brit> 
Ui  Museum;  Additional  iiuuiutcripts»  ff.  SS4;  printed  in  the  Carrupomdme^t  M. 

•  See  letter  «ddrened  to  him  at  that  place  by  hit  brother.  Corrwpomdmim^Si. 

•  Mhtufir^i,  u  846.  *  /M.,  I.  880-M. 

•  See  AJeonjmiM  miumah.  A.  N^  ¥^  S70. 
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and  hurried  ofif  to  prison.^  Fearing  the  effect  on  her  if  she  knew 
the  real  state  of  the  case,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  taken  away 
without  letting  her  know  what  had  happened,  leaving  strict 
injunctions  with  his  sister-in-law  to  make  excuses  for  his  ab- 
sence. After  a  short  imprisonment  he  was  able  to  satisfy  his 
creditors  temporarily,  and  to  get  back  to  his  family,  but  the 
growing  embarrassment  of  his  finances  made  him  feel  that  a 
journey  to  France  in  quest  of  funds  was  imperative.  This  sep- 
aration caused  F6Ucit£  keen  suffering.  In  his  desire  to  epaie 
her  Brissot  tried  to  conceal  his  most  crushing  anxieties,  and 
only  succeeded  in  hurting  F£licit£,  who,  probably  not  realizing 
their  desperate  financial  condition,  felt  that  for  her  husband 
to  go  off  on  business,  leaving  her  unprotected  and  ill,  showed  a 
most  woeful  lack  of  sympathy  and  tenderness.*  According  to 
Brissot^s  own  admission,  she  certainly  needed  protection,  tor 
Desforges,  who  remained  behind,  took  occasion  to  harass  and 
annoy  her.  Physical  weakness,  combined  with  torturing  mental 
anxieties,  soon  reduced  her  to  such  a  state  that  she  was 
scarcely  able  to  care  for  the  little  F61ix.  But  this  was  not  alL 
Brissot  had  not  been  long  in  Paris  when  he  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  the  Bastille.  Tom  with  anxiety  as  to  what  was 
befalling  his  wife  at  home,  and  fearing  that  the  sudden  news  of 
his  calamity  might  be  fatal  to  her  and  their  little  son,  he  almost 
reached  the  point  of  desperation.*  It  was  in  this  crisis  that  his 
mother-in-law  came  to  the  rescue;  ^  and  without  waiting  for  the 
ordinary  boat,  ventured  to  cross  the  Channel  in  a  little  skiff 
with  only  a  single  sailor,  in  order  to  get  to  her  daughter  before 
she  should  receive  the  news  by  post.   In  spite  of  all  the  precau- 
tions taken  by  Madame  Dupont  in  breaking  the  news  to  her 
daughter,  Madame  Brissot  was  for  the  time  being  completdy 
crushed  by  it.*  She  rallied  speedily,  however,  and  set  to  weak 
in  her  husband's  behalf.  She  came  over  to  Paris,  and  ^to  her 
active  measures,"  as  Brissot  says  in  his  memoirs,  "as  much  as 
to  his  own  innocence,"  he  owed  his  release.* 

^  Mimairet,  i,  892.  >  Ihid.,  h  S95.  *  Ihid^  n,  5-7. 

«  See  p.  44.  •  Mhnoires,  u,  (H7.        •  Ibid^  n,  14-M. 
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In  ordinary  times,  tu  well  as  at  epochs  of  crisis,  MadRine 
Brissot  was  a  true  helpmate  to  her  husband,  not  only  in  the 
practical  affairs  tA  life,  but  also  in  his  Utersiy  undertakings. 
As  is  evident  from  her  studies  during  the  period  of  her  engage- 
maiU  she  was  by  no  means  ignorant  or  petty  in  her  interests. 
She  bad  a  fair  education,  which  included  some  knowledge  of 
English.  She  even  engaged  in  translation,  and  the  year  before 
her  marriage,  published  a  translation  into  French  of  a  work  by 
Robert  Dodsley,  entitled  Mantid  de  tout  le»  Ages,  oil  Economit 
delavU  kumaine.  The  original  of  this  work  purported  to  be  an 
ancient  Indian  manuscript  found  among  the  papers  of  the  Grand 
Lama,  and  was  somewhat  after  the  style  of  the  Book  of  Prov- 
erbs. The  following  year  she  got  out  a  translation  of  another 
work,  called  Noweau  pricU  de  Vhitimre  d'AngleUrre  depuia  Ua 
eommxneemgnU  de  cette  monanhie  jutqu'au  1783.  This  was  s 
tiny  volume,  a  kind  of  compendium  of  history  designed  espe- 
cially for  children,  containing  much  geographical  information 
and  arranged  by  reigns.  After  her  marriage  she  assisted  ha 
husband  in  the  translation  of  a  history  of  England,  which 
appeared  under  the  title  of  Leitret  pkUatopkupus  et  politi^uei 
tur  I  'kitUnre  de  I  'AngUterre  depuii  ton  origine  jutqu  'd  not  joura, 
traduUee  de  I'anglaia} 

Now,  however,  she  had  no  time  or  strength  for  anything  but 
ber  family  and  her  domestic  duties.  Be«des  F£lix,  two  other 
children  were  bom,  Edm£  Augustine  Sylvain,  March  13, 1786,* 
and  Jacques  J£rdme  Anachands,  March  31,  1791.*  With  thrae 
children  to  care  for,  and  very  little  money  to  do  it  on,  life  was 
hard  indeed  for  Madame  Brissot.  Her  husband's  enterprisef 
absorbed  instead  of  producing  money,  and,  from  the  beginning 
<rf  the  Revolution,  politics  completely  engrossed  his  attention. 

■  A  Mcond  edition  wu  poblubed  in  LondoD  b  17B0,  in  which  Briwot  appears 
M  the  truulator.  In  the  preface  be  doea  not  mentMii  hi*  wife'*  brlp,  but  the 
otalogne  of  the  BiblioM^  NatianaU  dtea  it  ai  her  work. 

>  VilU  d*  FoTU.  FarotMt  dt  la  Madiititu.  rOU  t'fia^TW.  Eifrnf  dm  rfp** 
d*»  atUt  d*  iMiuaMx  d*  I'aa  ITBO.  Bib.  NaL,  P»pi*tt  it  RaUmd,  voL  iil,/r. 
aou.  acq.  0694^  f.  S2S. 

•  Kb.iVa<.,P<ipurtdfJtal«*d,A.MW.«f.HSi.r.aM;MdJ.W..Fl*tTO. 
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They  grew  more  and  more  apart,  and  the  difficult  task  of  mak- 
ing both  ends  meet  fell  upon  her  shoulders.   In  her  humUe 
apartment  in  the  rue  de  Gr^tiy,  she  struggled  on,  doing  much 
of  the  housework  herself,  helping  to  entertain  her  husband's 
friends,  and  going  without  real  necessities.  To  add  to  her  trou- 
bles, their  house  became  a  kind  of  entrepAt  for  persons  about 
to  emigrate  to  the  New  World,^  and  they  were  not  always 
the  most  agreeable  guests.   Apropos  of  one  of  these  guests,  a 
certain  Marquis  de  Wahody,*  who  was  always  making  up  his 
mind  to  go  to  America  and  yet  never  starting,  she  wrote:  '^Sudi 
people  may  be  classed  with  those  philosophers  who,  I  believe* 
are  disciples  of  whomsoever  can  help  them,  with  no  idea  that 
there  are  any  limits,  who  are  always  pursuing  chimeras,  seeking 
happiness  and  never  finding  it,  looking  for  repose  in  indolence, 
always  on  the  watch  for  a  chance  to  play  a  leading  part.  Sudi 
is  our  Pythagorean,  always  proclaiming  that  he  is  ready  to 
give  up  comforts,  yet  always  making  himself  comfortable;  never 
wishing  to  bother  anyone,  yet  often  asking  for  things  which  are 
not  in  the  house,  milk,  for  instance,  and  expressing  astonish* 
ment  that  you  cannot  prociue  it  in  Paris  whenever  you  hafypeQ 
to  want  it."* 

As  a  refuge  from  all  this  weariness  and  as  a  means  of  getting 
her  husband  out  of  the  turmoil  and  dangers  ot  political  life, 
Madame  Brissot  often  thought  of  emigration  to  America.  The 
19th  of  January,  1790,  she  wrote  to  her  brother  that  she  was 
preparing  to  join  him  in  America,  and  asked  him  for  a  list  of 
things  which  she  ought  to  bring  with  her  from  Europe.  *'I  le- 
joice, "  she  added,  "that  the  Revolution  is  over,  but  eveiy  day 
I  have  reason  for  distress  because  of  anxiety  for  my  husband."  ^ 

But  unfortimately  for  Madame  Brissot,  the  Revolution  was 
not  over,  and  as  Brissot  became  more  and  more  absorbed  in  it, 
life  grew  still  harder  for  her.  Her  health  became  so  fragile  that 
she  could  not  care  for  the  three  children  alone,  and  she  was 

^  Correspondanee,  242-45. 

*  Valady  U  probably  intended.  See  Cormpofidamoa,  S44;  note  ol  M.  Far- 
foud.  « 

i  Correipondance,  248-45.  *  Ibid.,  248. 
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dften  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  wtary.'  "Up  to  this  moment," 
■he  wrote  to  her  brother  in  America,  "I  have  had  to  excrase 
nich  eooDomy  that  I  fear  ray  health  will  be  permanentl;  af- 
fected by  it.  I  feel  the  necessity  of  hving  differently,  ol  having 
good  service,  of  b«ng  wdl  housed,  oi  getting  good  air,  eqieciaUy 
erf  having  country  Mr  in  the  summer.  This  last  has  become  in- 
dispensable, and  even  this  cnjc^rment  costs  mcsiey. ...  I  do 
not  yet  know  where  to  go  in  the  coimtty  this  summer.  While 
waiting,  I  go  every  day  to  M.  Potion's,  the  mayor  ol  Paris,  who 
has  a  charming  garden  out  on  the  boulevard  near  us." 

The  disposition  of  her  children  and  the  means  of  providing 
them  with  a  propa  education  was  another  source  ttf  anxiety. 
She  was  evidently  sorely  troubled  by  the  tnits  of  character 
which  they  showed.  "F^liz,"  she  confessed  sadly  to  her  sister, 
"is  not  any  too  obedient,  very  laiy,  and  does  not  know  much. 
...  They  are  children  about  whom  there  is  nothing  extraor- 
dinary, except  their  very  bad  disposition,  yet  I  hope  they  are 
going  to  be  sennble  and  good."  Thdr  inexplicable  disposition, 
she  admitted  with  humiliation,  might  be  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  she  had  done  too  mudi  for  them.  But  if  she  wem 
in  part  responsible,  her  husband,  she  declared,  was  also  to 
bbune.  He  was  so  wrapped  up  in  poUtical  affairs  that  he  paid 
no  heed  to  the  education  of  the  children,  and  did  not  asnst  her 
at  all  in  bringing  them  up.  He  could  not  or  would  not  give  any 
time  to  teaching,  and  private  tuton  were  expensive.  The  result 
was  both  sad  neglect  for  the  children  and  her  own  growing 
alienation  from  her  husband,  a  md  realization,  as  she  put  it,  of 
a  closer  attachment  to  her  children  than  to  him.* 

But  though  shut  away  by  her  family  cares  from  much  con- 
tact with  people.  Madame  Brissot  was  a  keen  judge  <A  charac- 
ter. She  estimated  Desfoiges  at  his  true  worth,  much  to  his 
discomfort,*  saw  through  the  pretensions  to  virtue  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  Marquis  de  Talady,*  and  weighed  with  dis- 
crimination the  value  of  the  would-be  emigrants  who  stopped 


•  Utmairu,  i,  SU.  Abo  m  p.  Ml. 
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at  her  home  on  their  way  to  the  New  World.  ^  To  Brissot, 
thusiasm  for  emigration  seems  to  have  been  a  sufficient  pass- 
port, but  to  Madame  Brissot's  more  discerning  mind  mere 
enthusiasm  did  not  seem  sufficient  guarantee  of  a  good  pioneer. 
As  an  instance  of  her  shrewd  judgment,  note  a  letter  to  her 
brother  in  America  in  which  she  sets  forth  the  character  of 
certain  newcomers  he  is  likely  to  receive.  The  Messrs.  VaDots 
had  just  bought  some  land  of  the  Scioto  Land  Company,  she 
writes,  and  her  brother  would  better  be  informed  of  what 
manner  of  men  they  were.  One  was  a  jeweler  out  of  work;  the 
other  had  been  employed  by  the  Patrioie  Frangais^  but  he  could 
not  get  on  with  Madame  Dupont,'  was  brusque,  possessed  of 
no  great  intelligence,  and  liked  to  take  it  easy.  Since  these 
brothers  had  no  way  of  establishing  themselves  in  France,  it 
had  occurred  to  another  brother  of  theirs  and  to  Brissot  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  send  them  to  America.  The  older 
was  rather  narrow-minded,  and  not  at  aU  good-looking,  but 
he  was  not  likely  to  do  any  harm,  escept  through  stupidity. 
The  younger  was  better-looking,  but  very  egotistical,  and  mcne- 
over,  likefy  to  disagree  with  his  brother. 

Having  thus  described  the  character  of  these  prospective 
emigrants,  Madame  Brissot  went  on  to  give  her  brother  some 
shrewd  practical  advice.  In  case  the  younger  brother  did  £aD 
into  difficulties,  the  elder  brother,  she  argued,  would  be  very 
likely  to  attempt  to  get  rid  of  him  by  proffering  his  services  to 
Monsieur  Dupont.  Let  the  latter  by  no  means  accept.  The 
case  of  the  yoimg  Mentelle  was  different,  she  continued.  He 
had  disappeared  from  home,  and  as  nothing  had  been  heard 
from  him  in  three  months,  it  was  not  improbable  that  he 
turn  up  in  America,  and  if  so,  she  counseled  her  brother  to 
ceive  him.  Although  the  youth  in  question  had  not  showed  him- 
self particularly  industrious,  she  felt  that  his  faults  were  those 
which  kindly  counsel  and  good  surroundings  might  remedy*' 

^  Correspondance,  242-45. 

'  Bri88ot*s  mother-in-law,  who  had  charge  of  the  oflke.  See  p.  18S. 

'  Correspondance,t^fi-45. 
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Such  was  the  diBcenimg  diaracter  of  Madame  Brusot'a  ad- 
vice. It  bean  out  Madame  Roland's  statement  that  she  had 
much  tact  aod  judgment.*  That  Madame  Brissot  always 
looked  at  matters  with  sound  practical  sense  is  evident  from 
this  correspondence  with  her  brother  and  sister  in  America. 
When,  for  instance,  her  brother  showed  a  growing  attachmoit 
for  some  one  who  seemed  to  her  unsuitable  as  his  wife,  she 
gave  her  sister  shrewd  advice  how  to  check  the  matter;  and 
when  her  sister  Nancy's  marriage  was  under  consideration,  she 
did  not  forget  the  piactica)  problem  involved,  and  reminded 
her  that  if  her  marriage  took  her  away  from  her  brother,  there 
would  be  an  added  difficulty  for  both  of  them  in  the  way  (rf 
domestic  service.* 

On  this  occanon  of  her  aster's  pn^xMed  maniage,  Madame 
Brissot  offered  her  advice  which  showed  an  understanding  sym- 
pathy and  at  the  same  time  revealed  a  wisdom  which  seems  to 
have  been  bom  not  only  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  but  also  of 
sad  experience  on  her  own  parL  Nancy  had  evidently  written 
telling  her  of  her  growing  affection  for  a  certain  man  and  of  her 
determination  to  put  him  to  a  year's  proof.  Madame  Brissot 
rq>lies  that  while  she  commends  her  uster's  resolve  to  remain 
indifferent,  she  cannot  help  but  doubt  ha  firmness.  In  fact, 
she  suspects  that  she  is  already  too  much  taken  with  the 
stranger's  good  qualities  to  listen  to  any  counsd.  Yet  she  needs 
to  remember  that  man  is  fickle;  that  if  she  \oola  for  unalt^ing 
happiness,  she  is  sure  to  be  disillusioned;  her  husband  will  have 
his  own  interests  in  which  she  will  not  share,  and  she  will  un- 
doubtedly feel  herself  neglected.  Above  all,  there  will  surely 
be  discord  and  unhappiness  if  the  husband  neglects  his  children* 
or  if  husband  and  wife  are  not  in  harmony  on  the  educaticm 
of  the  children.  "May  my  example,"  Madame  Brissot  wrota 
in  sadness  and  weariness,  "put  you  on  your  guard  against  the 
rocks  which  you  are  surely  going  to  encounter."  * 

'  CgfTWyomfaiio,  pp.  M8-4B.  Aln  Mtmeint  di  Uaiam»  BolowJ^  t,  198. 
MwUine  BoUod  q>eaka  ol  hr  with  infinite  Mtwrn  kod  n^Mct. 
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In  her  shrewd  judgment  ol  character  in  general  ahe  dearly 
discerned  the  weakness  of  her  husband.  In  a  ain^e  woid, 
which  at  the  same  time  betrayed  her  own  suflFeringy  ahe 
summed  it  up.  **I  confess/'  she  wrote,  ''that  I  have  not 
the  strength  to  consent  to  sacrifice  my  husband  for  —  I 
wiU  not  say  my  country  — but  for  a  race  of  men  who  will  be 
stronger  than  he.''^  That  Madame  Brissot  hersdf  was  atrcmger 
than  her  husband  in  many  ways,  one  cannot  but  suspect.  In 
sane  and  penetrating  judgment  she  certunly  showed  hersdf 
his  superior.  Brissot's  fatal  optimism  was  constantly  leading 
him  into  difficulty,  while  Madame  Brissot's  ability  to  realiie 
that  there  was  a  possibility  of  failure  as  well  as  of  success  gave 
her  better  balance  and  made  her  a  safer  guide.  Brissot  seems 
to  have  had  some  appreciation  of  this.  ''Oh,  my  Filicit^,"  he 
wrote,  "your  whole  soul  is  as  pure,  as  strong  as  that  of  those 
celebrated  women  like  Cornelia  and  Portia,  who  were  well  edu- 
cated and  on  an  equality  with  their  husbands.  Ukethem,y0a 
know  how  to  scorn  the  grandeur,  the  pleasures,  the  fatal 
vanities  of  the  world;  like  them,  you  know  how  to  place  your 
happiness  in  that  of  your  husband;  like  them,  you  know  how 
to  inspire  him  to  virtue  by  your  example;  with  him  j^u  seek 
the  truth;  sometimes  your  eye,  more  fortunate  than  his,  dis* 
covers  it;  it  is  often  from  you  that  he  draws  that  noble  courage 
which  characterizes  his  writings;  your  severe  criticism  purifies 
them  and  makes  them  more  useful.*'* 

His  wife's  family  also  was  devoted  to  Brissot.  Ytom,  the 
time  of  his  marriage  he  seems  to  have  been  the  center  of  their 
interest,  and  with  his  fortunes  the  entire  family  prospered  or 
su£Fered.  He  used  his  influence  in  their  behalf,  and  they  in  turn 
aided  and  encouraged  him.  With  his  brother-in-law,  FVan^ois 
Dupont,  he  was  on  terms  of  special  intimacy.  The  residence 
of  the  latter  at  Boulogne  put  him  in  a  position  where  he  ooukl 
be  very  useful  to  Brissot  in  his  enterprise  in  connectioii  with 
the  Lyc^e,  From  a  lively  correspondence  carried  on  between 
them  at  the  epoch  of  Brissot's  London  residence,  it  would 

1  Correspondance,  24S.  *  Dela  ViriU,  ft41. 
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appCKF  Uiat  Brissot  looked  vpoa  Diqxmt  tor  aid  in  getting  his 
publications  conveyed  into  France,  and  also  in  securing  infor* 
mation  as  to  the  condition  trf  commeice  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  And  on  the  other  hand,  Briaaot  helped  Dupont  by 
looking  after  the  p^ment  of  his  obligations  and  by  furthering 
his  ambition  towards  a  place  in  the  diplomatic  service.*  The^ 
evidently  regarded  America  as  affording  a  good  opening.  In 
May,  178S.  Dupont  vrote  to  Brissot:  "I  told  him  [Swinton] 
that  I  bad  put  off  my  journey  to  America  till  next  year,  and 
that  I  ought  not  to  set  out  without  having  the  position  oi  con* 
Bul  or  secretary  interpreter  of  the  embassy;  that  it  is  not  too 
Boon  to  set  about  it  now,  and  that  he  might  perhaps  aid  me 
through  Mrasieur  de  Beaumarchais.  I  will  write  to  Monsieur 
to  get  him  to  present  a  memoir  in  my  behalf  to  Mcmsieur  de 
Vergennea. ...  If  you  present  one  for  me,  do  not  forget  to 
mention  the  languages."*  Meanwhile,  Diqwnt  having  become 
engaged  in  business  which  took  Urn  to  Germany  and  eastern 
Europe,  an  American  consulship  began  to  look  less  attractive 
and  the  possibility  of  a  position  in  the  Levant  suggested  itaetf 
instead.'  Such  plans  came  to  nothing,  and  by  the  beginning  of 
1780  he  was  established  in  America  near  Philadelphia,  not  ai 
consul  but  as  an  American  farmer.*  Brissot  gave  him  letters  ol 
introduction  to  his  personal  and  business  friends,  who  received 
him  with  much  cordiality,  gave  him  helpful  advice,  and  invited 
him  to  their  homes.*  But  it  was  three  years  before  Briaaot 
could  do  anything  for  him  in  the  way  (rf  political  preferment, 
finally,  after  the  10th  of  August,  179S,  he  succeeded  in  having 
him  made  vice-consul  of  France  at  Philadelphia. 

For  making  this  appointment  Brissot  seems  to  have  been 
much  criticized.  It  was  an  evidence  of  nepotism,  his  opponcmta 
declared;  the  position  was  very  important  and  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  working  much  good  or  ill  to  France,  and  it  showed 

*  ComtytmJmet.  U,  50-58.  *  tbU^  89.  ■  Ibid^  ST-M. 

*  Lrltm  i4  iladam4  Ralai^  n.  IIT,  note. 

*  Lrtten  w«K  tent  to  him  in  care  of  BriMot'*  friend,  Hien  FUb«r.  Sn  tbs 
Cnigie  P^ioi  in  tbe  ooUcctloD*  of  the  AiDcrinn  AntiqiwriMi  Sooetf  and 
tbe  Scioto  P^MH  In  tbe  ooOeetiooi  d  tbe  Americaa  HtaUskel  Sodttr- 
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that  he  was  in  close  connection  with  the  government  of  the 
United  States.^  In  meeting  these  criticisms,  Brissot  called  at- 
tention to  the  insignificance  of  the  position  and  the  impossibil- 
ity of  his  deriving  from  it  any  influence  upon  American  affairs; 
and  while  admitting  that  he  did  secure  the  appointment  for 
his  brother-in-law,  he  declared  that  this  was  the  one  and  only 
case  where  he  used  his  position  to  seek  advancement  for  any 
member  of  his  family.  Moreover,  no  one  need  charge  him,  even 
in  this  single  instance,  with  giving  an  appointment  regardless 
of  merit,  for  Dupont  was  eminently  suited  for  the  position.  Ws 
brother-in-law,  he  declared,  was  a  republican  in  principle;  in- 
deed his  chief  motive  for  emigrating  to  the  United  States  was 
his  hatred  of  the  monarchical  form  of  government;  moreover, 
he  had  a  wide  commercial  experience  and  an  extended  ac- 
quaintance, spoke  several  languages,  including  En^iah,  and 
what  was  of  great  importance,  he  possessed  public  esteem  and 
confidence.* 

Besides  a  brother-in-law,  Brissot's  marriage  gave  him  three 
sisters-in-law  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached.'  Of  the  eldest, 
Marie  Th^rese,  Uttle  seems  to  be  known;  the  second,  Julie 
Henriette,  was  with  Brissot  and  his  wife  in  London  in  1788 
for  a  time.  Later  she  assisted  Brissot  in  the  office  of  the  PairioU 
Frangais.  Of  the  third  sister,  Marie  Anne,  commonly  called 
Nancy,  Brissot  seems  to  have  been  especially  fond.  He  evi- 
dently saw  a  good  deal  of  her  in  her  girlhood,  during  the  period 
of  his  engagement  with  F^licit^,  and  while  conversing  on  the 
sciences  with  the  latter,  delighted  in  trying  to  influence  and 
develop  her  young  sister.  "Already,"  he  wrote  later  in  speak- 
ing of  this  period  of  her  youth,  "she  showed  that  strength  of 
character  which  she  has  since  developed."  After  his  marriage 

^  In  a  note  to  Brissot's  Mimoires,  n,  257,  M.  Perroud  quotes  from  De»- 
moiilins*s  Huioire  de$  BrissoHns  to  show  how  the  facts  were  twisted.  "Cam' 
meni  ne  serums-nous  ffos  ajfam^  f  *' asked  Desmoulins,  —  perhaps  with  tbs 
irony  of  intentional  exaggeration,  —  "comment  nous  viendraiiF^  de»  gnims 
d'AmSri4jnS  f  qui  estrce  qui  est  eontulifMral  de  France  f  CTeel  U  beau-fiin  d§ 
Brissotr 

«  Mhnoires,  n.  256-67.  »  Ibid,,  i.  801. 
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she  went  over  to  London  to  live  with  Iier  sister  F£licit£  and 
Biissot,*  and  tben  later  went  to  join  her  brother  Francoia  in 
America.  She  was  evidoitly  very  attractive,  and  the  question 
erf  her  marriage  was  a  source  of  much  anxiety  to  her  family  at 
home.  In  the  eyes  of  her  family  no  one  seemed  quite  good 
enough  for  her,*  and  her  brother  was  much  relieved  when  what 
he  feared  was  a  possible  oigagement  came  to  nothing.  Later 
she  married  a  M.  Aublay  and  went  to  London  to  live. 

But  if  Brissot  was  attached  to  his  brotber-in-Iaw  and  to  his 
nsters-in-law,  it  was  with  his  mother-in-law  with  whom  the 
bond  was  closest,  and  on  whom  he  constantly  relied.  She 
seems  to  have  been  a  woman  of  energy  and  ability,  to  whom  all 
her  children  turned  for  advice  and  help  in  all  the  affairs  of  life, 
both  business  as  well  as  personal.  It  was  to  her,  in  the  first 
place,  that  he  owed  the  introduction  to  Mentelle,  which  in 
turn  meant  the  enirte  to  the  best  literary  and  sdoitific  circles 
<rf  Paris  and  the  (q)portuDity  for  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
Ftiiciti.  It  was  she  who,  at  the  time  of  bis  marriage,  advanced 
the  ready  money  necessary  for  establishing  his  Lyde,  took  )um 
back  to  Boulogne  with  her  and  started  him  on  his  English  ven- 
tures with  encouragement  and  sound  advice.  It  was  she  again 
who  received  his  business  partner,  Desforges,  on  his  way 
through  Boulogne,  and  when  the  enterprise  failed,  helped  Bris- 
sot out  of  dire  straits  by  a  substantial  present.  It  was  she  who, 
on  the  news  of  Brissot's  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille,  risked 
great  danger  in  crosnng  the  Channel  in  order  that  she  might 
break  the  news  to  her  daughter.*  When  the  Patnote  FransaU 
was  founded,  it  was  she  who  took  chai^  of  the  office.*  It  was 
her  advice  which  was  looked  to  in  difficulty,  and  when  F^liciti 
was  disturbed  and  petplezed  by  Brissot's  neglect  of  their  chil- 
dren and  at  the  division  which  had  developed  between  herself 
and  her  husband  on  the  subject,  it  was  she  to  whom  the  wife 
turned  for  help,  sure  that  she  would  understand  the  ntuation 
and  would  be  able  to  heal  the  breach  and  bring  Brisaot  to  a 

■  See  article  bj  H.  Fetroud  idtmd  to  abort. 
'   *  Mtmoim,  t,  900-01.  5*8,  3M:  n.  M. 
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more  reasonable  attitude  of  mind.^  And  finally,  dining  Bris- 
sot's  imprisonment^  it  was  she  to  whom  he  wrote  his  last 
letters  and  who  took  care  of  the  family  after  his  death.* 

It  was  only  when  death  was  imminent  that,  at  last,  Brissot 
fully  realized  —  what  he  had  only  had  glinunmngs  of  bef cne  — 
that  he  had  neglected  his  family,  and  in  the  last  few  weeks  of 
his  life,  he  poured  out  his  soul  in  what  he  called  **  Un  Legs  d^  me$ 
enfanis.'*  After  setting  forth  the  object  and  aims  whkdi  had 
actuated  his  own  life  and  begging  his  children  to  profit  by  his 
mistakes,  he  gave  utterance  to  a  last  ciy  of  vain  r^^ret  —  he 
could  not  quite  bring  himself  to  say  for  his  political  career,  but 
for  the  trouble  and  grief  it  had  brought  to  his  family,  ^rtiom, 
though  he  had  neglected,  he  loved.  *'It  is  painful,  indeed,*' 
he  wrote,  **for  a  man  of  tender  feelings,  for  a  good  husband,  a 
good  father,  to  separate  himself  from  those  he  loves,  and,  I 
confess  it,  my  children,  this  is  the  thought  which  has  often 
overcome  me,  which  had  made  me  shed  burning  tears.  To 
leave  you  so  soon!  You  whom  I  have  scarcely  seen,  you  whom 
my  occupations  have  prevented  my  taking  care  of,  bringing  np 
myself!  To  leave  you  at  the  moment  when,  breaking  my  pc^ 
litical  bonds,  I  was  going  to  devote  myself  to  your  education, 
and  to  deserve  your  tenderness  by  showing  myself  your  father! 
Above  all,  to  leave  my  wife,  who,  since  our  marriage,  has 
known,  in  her  alliance  with  me,  only  the  sorrows  of  persecation 
or  the  privations  of  solitude. ...  To  leave  her  at  the  moment 
when  I  was  planning  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  which  wouU 
secure  for  us  a  sweet  domestic  life!  Yes,  these  thoughts  are 
heartrending.  .  .  .  But  calling  to  my  aid  the  counsels  of  phi- 
losophy, I  console  myself  by  the  thought  that  my  children  will 
find  in  their  mother  a  teacher  capable  of  guiding  them  in  the 
paths  of  austerity,  in  good  character;  that  my  F£Hctt£  will  find 

^  Correspondance,  284.  Madame  Dupont,  like  F^Bcit^  seems  to  haye  been 
well  aware  of  Brissot's  weak  points.  Just  as  he  was  starting  for  Amerioa  Av 
wrote  him:  "  Tenez  voire  jugemetU  eti  iuspens,  man  eker,  tani  fits  foiis 
et  entendu  par  wnu-mhne.  Qui  fxms  eonnaUra  ee  faibU  en  ahuura  sf 
rendra  souveni  injuHe**  —  Correspondanee,  IDl, 

*  Article  by  M.  Perroud  referred  to  above. 
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in  her  own  soul,  nourished  from  ber  youth  in  the  prindplM  al 
reason,  strength  nifSdent  to  support  this  M^tful  blow;  that 
all  her  family,  that  ber  generous  mother,  that  her  loving  sisters 
■nd  ber  worthy  brother  will  form  but  one  family,  one  soul, 
where  will  be  graven  the  image  of  a  man  whose  most  ardent 
desire  was  to  make  them  bqipy."  Then,  with  a  note  of  hope, 
be  adds,  "  I  still  believe  that  all  public  spirit  is  not  lost,  that 
gratitude  dwells  in  some  hearts  and  that  generous  friendship 
will  pay  a  public  debt,  will  come  to  the  rescue  c^  a  family  whose 
interests  I  have  perpetually  sacrificed  to  the  public  good."  ' 

As  has  been  said,  the  famify  at  the  moment  of  Brisaot's 
death  was  imdn  the  care  of  his  mother-in-law.  Tie  situaticm 
was  harrowing,  for  it  was  not  only  the  imprisonment  and  ez^ 
cution  of  her  son-in-law  which  she  had  to  endure,  but  also 
heartrending  anxiety  for  her  daughter,  Madame  Brissot,  who 
had  been  imprisoned.  She  seems  to  have  borne  tfae  burden 
manfully;  at  all  events,  she  appears  to  have  been  able  to  keep 
from  Brissot  the  news  of  Madame  Brissot's  whereabouts,  so 
that  he  was  able  to  die  in  ignorance  of  the  fate  impending  over 
his  wife.* 

After  the  arrest  of  her  husband,  Madame  Brissot  had  been 
threatened  by  angry  crowds  which  gathered  about  her  abode 
at  Saint-Cloud  and  had  been  obliged  to  seek  other  refuge  tar 
herself  and  her  childrm,  but  she  was  soon  discovered  and 
placed  under  arrest  by  the  committee  of  general  security  of  the 
municipality  of  Saint-Cloud.*  Her  case  was  then  taken  up  by 
the  Natiottal  Committee  of  General  Security,  who  put  ber  under 
arrest  at  the  Hfttel  de  Necker,  rue  de  Ridielieu,  under  the  care 
of  the  citizen  Courtois,  tUscfaarged  tbe  conunisaionerB  from 
Saint-Cloud  and  decreed  that,  nnce  her  journeys  and  absences 
made  her  an  object  of  suspicion,  she  be  brought  before  the 
Committee  for  examination.*  Her  examination  toc^  place  on 

■  Oh  Uft  A  mM  n^anb,  USmoiru,  i,  10-11. 

'  See  BTticle  by  M.  Pcninid  icfcfred  to  kboTC         ■  A.  N^  «44S.  bo.  18. 
•  ExiTaii  du  Ttfum  da  arrMi /Mmae  iu  eomOUt  tiktU  §MraU.  A.N^ 
APo  ass.  Tuetejr,  rai,  9S,  85-W. 
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August  11,  when  she  was  dosely  questioned  as  to  Brusot's 
political  relations  and  her  own  connection  with  them.^  She  was 
asked  why  she  had  left  Paris  to  retire  to  Saint-Cloud?  who  were 
the  persons  whom  she  was  accustomed  to  see  at  Saint-Oood? 
did  she  know  that  the  concierge  at  whose  lodging  she  lived  was 
a  relative  of  Gensonn£?  had  she  not  received  proscribed  depu- 
ties? what  had  become  of  her  husband's  books  and  pi^iers? 
when  had  she  last  visited  England?  where  had  she  gone  on  her 
last  absence  from  Paris?  how  much  money  had  she  sent  over 
to  England?  where  had  she  invested  it?  what  correspondence 
did  Brissot  maintain  with  Englishmen  or  other  foreigners? 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  correspondence  which  Brissot  had 
with  Roland  and  with  Madame  Roland?  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  correspondence  of  Brissot  with  P6tion  and  the  other 
proscribed  deputies?  had  she  ever  seen  any  agent  of  En^^and, 
or  of  any  other  enemy»  come  to  speak  with  Brissot?  did  she  not 
know  that  Brissot  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Dumouries?  In 
answer  to  these  searching  inquiries,  Madame  Brissot  replied 
that  she  had  gone  to  Saint-Cloud  because  it  was  her  custcmi  to 
spend  a  part  of  eveiy  year  in  the  coimtry  on  account  of  her 
health;  that  she  did  not  know  that  the  concierge  was  rdated 
to  Gensonn^;  that  her  last  journey  was  to  Chartres  and  that 
she  fled  there  to  escape  the  hostile  invectives  which  she  heard 
under  her  windows  after  her  husband's  arrest;  that  it  was  nine 
years  since  she  had  been  in  England;  that  she  had  never  sent 
any  fimds  there  or  invested  any  anywhere  else.  Of  her  hus- 
band's political  relations  or  of  his  correspondence  she  knew 
nothing  whatever;  she  had  never  heard  of  any  alliance  with 
Diunoimez;  Guadet  was  the  only  one  of  the  proscribed  depu- 
ties whom  she  had  seen,  and  she  certainly  had  never  received 
any  of  them  at  her  house. 

This  general  deniial  was  apparently  not  satisfactory  to  the 
Committee,  for  she  was  still  kept  under  surveillance.  However, 
either  because  the  Committee  became  less  rigorous,  or  on 
account  of  the  kindness  of  heart  of  the  officer  to  whom  she  was 

*  Correspondanee,  87S-7d. 
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oitnuted,  she  was  allowed  to  go  about  and  to  talk  with  friends 
whom  she  met,  while  the  c^cer  kept  at  a  distance.  But  even 
this  small  measure  of  liber^  allowed  her  provoked  the  dis- 
coDteot  of  the  pet^le,  and  complaint  was  made  by  certain 
women  that  undue  favoritism  was  being  shown  and  that  the 
wife  of  a  poor  man  would  not  have  been  so  treated  —  a  signi- 
ficant evidence  of  the  popular  feeling  toward  the  Girondins.' 

Whether  this  hounding  of  poor  Madame  Brissot  resulted  at 
moe  in  curtailing  her  liberty  does  not  appear,  but  at  all  events, 
aa  the  SOth  of  October,  on  the  order  of  the  Committee  of 
General  Security,  she,  with  her  child  (probably  the  youngest), 
was  put  in  prison  at  La  Force.*  Here  she  remained  till  the  19th 
of  the  foUowing  February,  when  she  was  released  by  order  o( 
the  same  Committee.* 

Though  the  record  of  these  weeks  is  a  blank,  the  loneliness 
and  torturing  anxiety  which  she  suffered  can  readily  be  con- 
ceived. On  her  release  she  had  to  face  the  problem  of  providing 
for  her  family.  It  was  a  weaiy  stniggle,  and  had  she  not  been 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  turning  tide  (^  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  tbe  Girondins,  she  must  have  succumbed.  Embold- 
ened hy  this  ohjtnging  attitude,  she  made  request  in  May,  1795( 
for  the  restoration  of  her  husband's  p^>ers,*  —  a  request  which 
after  some  delay  was  finally  granted.*  A  few  months  later  she 
ventured  to  put  in  a  claim  for  benelf  and  for  ber  children  for 
the  losses  she  hod  sustained  because  of  the  persecution  of  which 
she  and  her  husband  had  been  the  victims.  Immediately  after 
the  fatal  Slat  of  May,  she  wrote,  her  husband  and  she  had  been 
obliged  to  separate  and  to  abandon  their  home,  which  was 
closed  by  the  government.   She  had  been  obliged  to  wander 

■  RappoH  J4  t'oUtnaliim,  La  Tottr-Lo-Memla§nt,  A.  N^  F^  SMSS. 

'  Eitraii  du  rtgittn  d*t  momLiU  if 'amour  ifu  mmiU  i*  tArttt  ftntraU,  A.  AT., 
AF°  *80;  Tuetey,  Tin,  SSflT. 

•  Lttlrt  far  U  tmnierft  adjaiid  d*  la  maiton  ia  la  PMa  Font,  Pari*.  1"  M^ 
Idw,  on  //  (Fcbnwry  IS,  17H).  Sec  Cormpcmdanet,  9Bn. 

•  R«7«*f  <U  la  HWM  dM  BriMtal.  J.  W,  W  tt^  H  «M  (f*  partu):  Tnctcr, 
Tm,506. 
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about  for  several  months,  seeking  a  refuge  for  heraelf  and  her 
children,  till  she  herself  was  imprisoned.   The  journeys  which 
she  had  made,  the  apartments  which  she  had  been  obliged  to 
rent  in  different  places,  caused  her  unusual  expenses,  which  she 
was  able  to  meet  only  with  the  generous  aid  of  relatives  and 
friends.  And  when,  finally,  she  was  able  to  reclaim  her  furni- 
ture and  her  husband's  library,  she  received  only  a  part  of  it 
and  that  part  was  in  bad  condition.  She  perceived  with  grief 
that  a  large  part  had  been  stolen,  spoiled  or  lost.  She  had  had 
made,  she  added,  an  appraisal  by  a  competent  authority.  Be- 
sides this  loss  there  were  the  expenses  which  she  had  been 
obliged  to  undergo,  which  brought  the  whole  amount  to  80,510 
francs.^  This  sum  she  begged  the  government  to  reimburse. 
To  this  request  the  government  acceded  in  part,  by  ordering 
the  payment  of  50,000  francs  *'for  the  property  which  had 
been  taken  from  her  during  the  imprisonment  of  her  husband.** 
The  other  expenses  it  was  evidently  unwilling  to  make  good.* 
This  was  in  September,  1705.  The  next  month  the  general 
trend  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  Girondins  was  evidenced  by  the 
action  of  the  Convention.  Those  proscribed  deputies  who  had 
succeeded  in  escaping  were  re-admitted  to  the  Convention,  and 
those  to  whom  it  was  too  late  to  make  reparation  received  the 
recompense  of  being  honored  as  "martyrs  ci  liberty."  On  the 
Sd  of  October,  1705,  a  special  celebration  was  held  in  their 
memory.  Every  member  of  the  Convention  wore  crape  on  his 
arm;  a  funeral  urn  was  set  up  in  the  hall  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion: "To  the  magnanimous  defenders  of  liberty,  who  died  in 
prison  or  upon  the  scaffold  diunng  the  tyranny";  and  the 
Piesident  made  an  eloquent  address  in  which  he  recalled  the 
services  rendered  to  liberty  by  the  martyred  representatives 
of  the  people,  "their  constant  courage  and  their  tra^c  end."* 

I  ^-^  the  amount;  it  was  evidently  reckoned  in  the  depreciated  paper  ciu>- 
*     For  example,  three  tablecloths  were  estimated  at  8500  francs.    The 
fai  iacluded  underclothing,  dresses,  table-linen,  ornaments,  bouaebold  fumi- 
^  viae,  and  books.  Correspondanee,  402-07. 

I  y^^fffM  de  la  Convention,  October  3,  1795. 
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The  next  year  more  tangible  reparation  was  made  by  the 
government  of  the  Directoiy.  The  26th  of  April,  1706,  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  decreed  that,  '^  considering  that  Va- 
huB6,  Potion,  Carra,  Buzot,  Gorsas,  Brissot,  members  ot  the 
National  Convention,  are  of  those  repres^itatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, who,  after  having  cooperated  to  establish  liberty  and  to 
f  oimd  the  Republic,  sealed  it  with  their  blood,  and  died  victims 
of  their  devotion  to  the  country  and  oi  their  req)ect  for  the 
rights  oi  the  nation,"  the  widow  ci  each  <^  them  should  have  a 
pension  of  two  thousand  francs  a  year  for  herself,  and  a  pension 
of  two  thousand  francs  a  year  for  each  ct  her  children  till  he 
should  have  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  years.^  In  accordance 
with  this  decree,  Madame  Brissot  was  given  a  pension.  Thus, 
siq>port  of  his  family,  which  in  his  dying  moments  he  had  felt 
confident  would  in  some  manner  be  provided  for,  was  in  part, 
at  least,  undertaken  by  the  government.'  But  even  with  thia 
help  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  Madame  Brissot  man- 
aged to  get  along.  She  was  thoroughly  weary  of  the  struggle, 
but  somehow  or  other  a  means  of  support  must  be  found* 
and  in  1709,  with  her  mother  and  sisters,  she  attempted  to 
establish  a  school  at  Versailles.  An  announcement  under  the 
heading,  **  Education  de  famUU  soim  la  direction  de  eUoyenne 
CUryt  veuve  DuporU^  i  VereaiUeSf  rue  du  PeupUfrangais^  no.  ^** 
in  which  they  set  forth  in  the  most  alluring  terms  at  their  com* 
mand  the  advantages  of  their  establishment,  i^peared  in  the 
Dtcade  philosophique.  Their  experience  ot  the  world,  the  suc- 
cess of  Madame  Dupont  with  her  own  children,  the  good  loca- 
tion, the  fine  air,  and  beautiful  gardens  are  all  pictured  as 
making  their  school  especially  desirable.  A  note,  i^parently 
by  the  editor  of  the  DScade^  adds  that  it  may  interest  the  publio 
to  know  that  the  citizens  Dupont  and  Clkry  are  the  mother-in- 
law,  widow,  and  sisters-in-law  of 


^  RimLutum  dm  eotueU  ds9  Cin^enis,  7  Jlorial,  am  /F,  quoted  in  ValdL 
CharioiU  Cordoff  «f  let  Oirtmditu,  n,  27. 
*  RScompenm  noHonaU,  9JMal,  on  IV.  A.  N.,  F^  570. 
'  Artide  by  M.  Pcnoud  referred  to  above.  See  alto  Conupomd4me$,  41S-19. 
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The  project  does  not  seem  to  have  succeeded,  and  Madame 
Brissot  was  obliged  to  ask  help  from  the  govenunent.  9ie 
seems  to  have  considered  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  sub- 
sidy for  a  school  (probably  the  one  referred  to  above);  but 
when  this  fell  through  she  tried  to  get  a  place  as  directress 
in  one  of  the  hospitals,  a  position  which  she  sought  rather  be- 
cause it  was  the  only  thing  available  than  because  she  felt  any 
special  fitness  for  the  work.  Indeed,  she  frankly  confessed  in 
a  private  letter  that  she  much  preferred  educational  work,  and 
that  after  her  long  struggle  with  misfortuoie  she  felt  as  thou|^ 
she  were  recovering  from  an  illness  and  doubted  her  adequacy 
to  the  task.^ 

She  finally  appears  to  have  found  a  means  of  livelihood  in 
a  reading-room  or  bookshop  which  she  maintained  at  no.  7  roe 
du  Commerce,  Paris,  while  she  and  her  mother  lived  around 
the  comer  on  the  rue  de  Furstenbiu^.' 

While  seeking  government  employment  for  herself,  she  had 
also  applied  to  the  government  for  aid  in  the  education  of  her 
children.  On  one  occasion  she  asked  for  a  place  for  her  young- 
est son  in  the  CoUige  des  Colonies.  Two  of  her  sons  had  been 
placed  at  Saint-Cyr,  but  as  one  of  them  preferred  the  marine 
service,  she  asked  that  a  scholarship  given  to  the  first  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  second.  She  was  evidently  distiubed  as  to  the 
Condition  of  one  of  them,  at  least,  for  she  added  that  she  wouM 
prefer  to  have  the  amount  of  the  scholarship  in  mon^,  **  be- 
cause if  there  are  characters  whom  public  education  improves, 
there  are  others  whom  it  develops  too  rapidly  before  their 
judgment  has  been  cultivated."  • 

The  second  son,  Silvain,  seems  to  have  had  something  of  his 
father's  restlessness  and  independence,  and  his  manifestations 
of  the  latter  were  not  always  well  judged.  While  a  pupQ  at 
the  £cole  polytechnique^  it  is  reported  that  he  rrfused  to  take 

^  Correrpondanee,  422-24. 

'  Bih,  Nat.,  Papiera  de  Roland^  m,  fr,  rumv,  aeg,  95S4,  f .  S9S. 
'  Letters  of  Madame  Brissot  to  various  ministen,  noted  in  the  cfttalogne 
of  the  Collection  Charavay,   See  also  Correspondanee,  418,  421,  424-f5. 
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the  oath  to  the  emperor  —  a  refusal  which,  considering  that  he 
was  a  pensionnaire  of  the  government,  was  decidedly  ill-advised 
and  which  naturalty  led  to  bis  prompt  retirement  from  the 
school.  "All  the  pupils  were  solemnly  convoked  to  take  ao 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor,"  wrote  Miss  Helena  Williams, 
who  declares  that  she  relates  this  episode  on  the  authority  of 
the  boy'a  grandmother  from  whom  she  heard  it  the  next  day. 
"The  president  called  the  boys  one  by  one.  When  the  turn  of 
the  young  Brissot  came:  '  You  swear,'  said  the  president, '  fidel- 
ity to  the  emperor?'  The  yotmg  man  answered  with  a  firm 
voice,  'No.'  The  preudent,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  was 
absolutely  taken  back  by  this  brusque  declaration,  and  the 
whole  company  was  stupefied  with  astonishment.  Finally  they 
ventured  to  ask  Brissot  what  was  the  reason  tor  his  refusal. 
'I  am  too  young,'  he  answered,  'to  pass  judgment  on  political 
matters;  what  I  know  is  that  my  father  died  on  the  scaffold  tot 
the  R^ublic,  and  I  am  a  republican.'"  * 

Whether  on  account  of  this  episode,  or  for  other  reasons,  is 
not  clear,  but  in  ISIS,  Silvoin  went  to  America.*  Here  he  seems 
to  have  met  failure  at  eveiy  turn.  From  the  tone  of  his  letters 
one  cannot  help  but  suspect  that  it  was,  in  part  at  least,  his  own 
fault.  Francois  Dupont  bad  been  stnick  by  the  liberty,  the 
democracy,  of  the  new  country.  What  especially  impressed 
Silvain  were  the  crude  manners,  the  lack  of  ceremony,  the 
paucity  of  means  of  amusement.  His  constant  lament  is  his 
lack  of  funds;  be  needs  two  hundred  francs  a  month,  he  has 
only  one  hundred  twenty;  be  has  borrowed  money,  he  hopes 
his  mother  will  pay  it;  can  she  not  send  him  more  soon?  He  ia 
giving  French  lessons  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  he  ought  to  be 
studying  English,  but  time  is  lacking  for  it;  there  are  too  many 
French  people  in  New  York,  he  ought  to  get  away  in  order 
to  have  better  opportunities  for  acquiring  English,  but,  as  be 
already  owes  money  at  bis  boarding-house,  he  cannot  leave. 

■  Rdena  WillUnu,  Sourmirf,  SS-U.  Sbe  tt  not  alwafi  retwble. 

■  He  wu  tor  b  tinte  at  GiuwUoupe.  Letten  la  hi*  mother  uid  Ui  gna^ 
mother.  CarrMfonJanee,  45t-M. 
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These  are  some  of  his  laments  and  must  have  been  tryhaig 
news  for  his  mother  at  home. 

He  did  finally  manage  to  get  down  to  New  Orleans,  where  he 
fell  in  with  relatives  of  his  mother's  family,  who  secured  for  him 
a  place  on  a  Louisiana  plantation.  His  stay  here,  however,  was 
short.  He  complained  that  he  was  shut  o£P  from  all  that  made 
life  worth  while;  he  wrote  unfortimate  articles  for  the  New 
Orleans  newspapers  which  stirred  up  trouble;  and  finally  he 
quarreled  with  his  employer.  He  then  returned  to  New  York, 
whence  he  wrote  to  his  mother  with  bitter  upbraidings  for  not 
sending  him  money.  His  sad  straits,  though  he  himself  may 
have  been  responsible  for  them,  cannot  fail  to  arouse  gym* 
pathy.  He  was  practically  penniless  and  friendless.  He  Gnalty 
secured  a  position  at  Albany  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics  and 
French  in  a  school  there,  but  the  school  was  a  pocnr  affair,  his 
room  was  cold  and  cheerless,  and  he  coidd  not  collect  his  salaiy. 
In  this  desperate  situation  he  fell  iU  and  died  on  March  16, 
1819.^  The  eldest  son,  who  had  sought  a  career  in  the  marine, 
died  in  Santo  Domingo;  while  the  youngest  son,  Anacharsis, 
the  only  one  who  was  anything  of  a  success,  became  a  farmer 
in  the  Department  of  the  Yonne.* 

No  one  of  her  three  children  was  apparently  of  any  help  to 
Madame  Brissot.  They  aU  were,  on  the  other  hand,  a  source 
of  care  and  anxiety.  Silvain  especially,  with  his  only  too  evi« 
dent  failures  and  his  constant  and  petiilant  demands  for  money, 
occasioned  his  family  much  distress.    Finally,  worn  out  with 

^  Letters  of  Silvain  Briaaot,  Correspondane^  4S4--M.  The  notioe  of  hk 
death  was  sent  to  Madame  AubUy  (S^acy  Dupont)  by  Mien  Fiaher.  Ibii^ 
444. 

*  Nauroy,  Curieux,  no.  89.  May,  1888.  *'Le  irouUmsfiU  ds  Bristol  Jaofmm 
JMme  Anacharns,  naqttii  A  Pari*  le  SI  mar$,  1791;  tZ  paraU  amrir  mwU  Im 
voyages,  je  le  trouve  cffieier  de  hussards  »ou»  rempire,  proprUtaire  an  kameau  dm 
Val  SairuStienne,  commune  de  Veron  (Yonne)  en  1818,  mardumd  ds  tint  m 
grot  d  Paris,  chaussie  de  MMiilmoniani,  no,  67,  en  1897,  eontr/Usur  gSniral  d$  it 
navigation  de  la  Seine  avant  186J^  demeurarU  A  CorheU  (Seine-etrOise)  em  186U 
tout  tela  ne  /'a  pas  empichi  d^krire  Us  outrages  citSs  dans  rintenmediavVt 
xvm,  p.  436.    (For  another  record  of  his  activities,  see  Correspondanee,  4S1- 
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her  anxieties  and  disappointments,  she  died  on  Januaiy  4. 
1818,  one  year  before  Silvain,  and  was  buried  at  P£re  Lachaise, 
at  the  expense  of  her  sister  Nancy,  now  Madame  Aublay.  *  She 
died  as  much  a  victim  ol  the  Bevohition  as  thou^  she  had 
met  death  on  the  scafldd.  and  her  life  was  one  of  its  unseen 
and  unnoticed  tragedies. 

>  8M«tkkbrH.FWsoatftrfdndlaabon. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

BRI8SOT*S  GENERAL  POLICY  AND  CHARACTEB 

In  summing  up  Brissot's  part  in  the  French  Bevolution*  the 
questions  naturally  arise:  What  were  his  general  princiides? 
What  was  his  relation  to  the  Girondins  as  a  party?  How  far 
was  he  a  typical  Girondin? 

The  long-accepted  view  of  the  policy  of  the  Girondins  has, 
within  the  last  few  years,  been  shown  to  be  mere  tradition  and 
legend.  They  were  reputed  to  be  federalists,  royalists,  aristo- 
crats, but  opponents  of  bloodshed  and  advocates  of  mercy. 
Recent  investigation  has  made  evident  on  the  contrary  that 
they  were  republican  in  policy,  democratic  in  spirit,  and  quite 
as  sanguinary  as  the  Mountain;  and  if  it  has  not  been  proved 
that  they  were  not  federalists  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  proof 
is  lacking  that  they  were  federalists  in  the  sense  meant  by  the 
Moimtain.^  This  change,  which  has  taken  place  r^;aidiiig  the 
conception  of  the  party  as  a  whole,  applies  likewise  to  BrissoL 
The  same  ideas  were  imputed  to  him  as  an  individual,  and 
th^  are  likewise  disproved. 

He  was  the  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  it  was  asserted,  and 
in  Jiily,  1791,  he  was  working  in  favor  of  the  House  of  QrUans 
and  not  at  all  for  a  republic;  and  when  the  real  republicans 
were  forced  to  flee,  he  walked  the  streets  of  Paris  unmolested. 
Further,  he  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Lafayette  and  con- 
tinued to  be  even  after  Lafayette  began  to  show  his  royalist 
sympathies.  He  delayed  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  his  friends  in  office,  tried  to  stop  the  in- 
surrection of  August  10  and  attempted  to  betray  France  to 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  When  once  the  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed, he  worked  as  hard  to  overthrow  it  as  he  had  to  pre- 
vent its  establishment.  He  deliberately  brought  on  foreign  war 

^  Aulard,  HiHoire  politique,  995,  402. 
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when  he  knew  the  country  was  not  ready  for  it;  tried  to  save 
the  king  by  an  appeal  to  the  people;  and  was  hand  and  glove 
with  the  traitor  Dmnouriez.  FinaUy»  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  Revolution  he  used  his  influence  in  colonial  affairs  with 
the  one  purpose  of  stirring  up  the  colonies  to  revolt. 

These  were  the  charges.  As  to  their  justification:  in  regard 
to  several  charges  it  must  be  admitted  that  Brissot's  defense 
was  rather  weak;  for  instance*  his  freedom  from  arrest  in  the 
reaction  which  immediately  followed  the  flight  to  Varennes  is 
not  explained,  and  he  certainly  showed  his  approval  of  La- 
fayette, up  to  the  very  eve  of  the  massacre  of  July  17.  But 
concerning  the  real  substance  of  the  charge  that  he  was  an 
Qrl6anist,  or  that  he  did  not  want  a  republic  at  all,  there  is  no 
proof.  On  his  own  admission  he  did  delay  the  establishment  of 
a  republic  in  the  summer  of  1791»  but  only  because  he  did  not 
think  the  time  ripe  for  it,  and  even  in  July,  1792,  he  feared 
that  the  revolt  might  be  premature.  The  claim  that  his  hesita- 
tion was  due  only  to  expediency  is  borne  out  by  his  writings. 
Ever  since  his  journey  to  the  United  States  he  had  not  ceased 
to  laud  the  glories  of  a  republic.  And  in  the  face  of  his  repeated 
assertion  that  a  republic  was  an  ideal  form  of  government,  to 
assert  that  he  was  opposed  to  a  republic,  per  se^  is  in  itself  an 
absurdity.  He  certainly  did  everything  in  his  power,  by  his 
attack  on  royalty  and  on  the  ministry,  to  render  the  position 
of  the  monarch  untenable,  and  to  bring  monarchy  to  its  down- 
fall. All  claim  that  he  tried  to  overthrow  the  Republic  after  it 
was  once  established  is  equally  without  groimd.  On  one  point, 
indeed,  he  failed  to  clear  himself,  for,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to 
disprove  all  connection  with  Dumouries,  Brissot's  correspond- 
ence and  the  support  which  he  gave  Dumouriez  in  his  paper 
seemed  to  indicate  cordial  relations  up  to  the  last.  But  of  any 
traitorous  designs  of  his  own  toward  the  Republic  there  is  not 
a  shred  of  reliable  evidence. 

A  second  misi^prehension  concerning  the  Girondins  is  that 
they  regarded  with  horror  the  shedding  of  blood.  Their  ene- 
mies, however,  did  not  hold  any  such  views  regarding  them. 
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and  at  the  trial  of  the  Giiondins,  they  attempted  to  fasten  upon 
Brissot  in  particular  approval  of  the  massacres  of  September. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  in  this  case  they  succeeded  f aiilj 
well.  In  answer  to  the  accusations  Brissot  dedaied  that  he  had 
never  ceased  to  denounce  the  massacres.  But  the  point  was» 
when  did  he  begin?  He  asserted,  it  is  true,  that  he  had  begged 
and  prayed  and  implored  Danton  to  put  a  altop  to  the  niniiw 
cres,  but  apparently  he  did  not  mention  this  appeal  till  the 
summer  of  179S.  At  all  events,  his  references  at  the  time  to 
the  massacres  show  no  particular  horror.  Far  from  denounciiig 
them,  he  echoed  Roland's  mild  remark:  ''Yesterday  [Roland 
is  speaking  of  September  8]  was  a  day  over  the  events  of  whidi 
it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  draw  a  veil.''  ^  It  b  to  be  remembered 
however,  that  the  Girondins  were  then  in  danger  themadve^ 
and  it  would  have  required  extreme  courage  to  make  any  pro* 
test.  Brissot's  general  attitude  at  this  period,  however,  if  it 
may  be  judged  by  the  action  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-ooe, 
of  which  he  was  president,  and  in  which  it  must  be  8iq>po0ed 
he  had  some  influence,  was  not  one  of  clemency.  For  under  the 
direction  of  that  committee  drafts  of  laws  were  presented  sup* 
pressing  the  right  of  appeal,  ordering  arrests,  and  extending 
the  pimishment  of  death.  Further,  although  Brissot  with  the 
other  Girondins  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  men  who  afterward 
directed  the  government  of  the  Terror  with  all  its  horrors  of 
bloodshed,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  did  not  shrink  from 
that  foreign  war  which  in  large  part  made  the  Terror  necessary; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  he  who  was  largely  responsi- 
ble for  it. 

As  for  Brissot's  connection  with  federalism,  it  has  alreac^ 
been  shown  that,  although  he  was  strongly  inclined  to  federal- 
ism in  theory,  proof  is  lacking  that  he  tried  to  put  federalism 
into  practice  or  to  break  up  the  unity  and  indivisibility  ct  the 
Republic. 

Finally,  it  was  charged  that  the  Girondins  were  undemo- 
cratic; that  they  held  themselves  apart  from  the 

^  PatrioU  Frangaii,  September  5, 179SL 
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that  they  were  the  aristocrats  of  the  Revolution;  or,  as  ex- 
pressed by  some  modem  socialists,  that  they  were  the  very 
personification  of  the  bourgeois  element  in  bitter  hostility  to 
the  proletariat.^  A  special  charge  was  brought  against  Brissot 
in  this  connection,  that  he  was  an  enemy  of  popular  societies. 
On  one  occasion,  it  is  true,  he  had  written  that  people  needed 
to  be  on  their  guard,  that  clubs,  like  old  tools,  became  blunt 
and  rusty.  But  this  remark  was  inspired  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  just  then  assailing  the  monarchical  club,  not  because  it 
was  a  dub,  but  because  it  was  monarchical.  Indeed,  he  was 
careful  to  add  that  clubs  should  be  checked  only  when  they 
were  bad;  when  they  were  good  they  should  be  fostered,  for 
they  performed  a  most  useful  function  in  helping  to  create 
public  opinion  and  in  keeping  watch  over  public  functionaries. 
It  was  precisely  from  public  oflSdals  who  objected  to  this  in« 
convenient  censorship,  he  declared,  that  much  of  the  criticism 
of  the  dubs  emanated. 

The  accusation  of  opposition  in  general  to  democracy  is  like- 
wise without  foundation.  Indeed,  in  summing  up  Brissot's  part 
in  the  French  Revolution,  the  one  word  which  best  character- 
izes his  policy  is  democratic.  From  his  earliest  days  he  was  the 
antagonist  of  arbitrary  and  despotic  government  in  all  its 
forms,  and  the  upholder  of  the  rights  of  man.  A  declaration  of 
these  rights,  he  maintained,  when  that  subject  was  discussed^ 
was  as  necessary  to  a  constitution  as  was  a  foundation  to  a 
house.  It  was  in  no  sense,  he  added,  with  emphasis,  a  granting 
of  rights,  —  no  power  on  earth  oouM  do  that,  —  but  merely 
a  statement  of  what  inevitably  existed.  In  the  interpretaticMi 
of  these  rights  he  stood  for  the  most  thoroughgoing  equality. 
No  titles  of  nobility;  partidpation  by  every  one  in  munidpal 
government;  no  distinction  between  active  and  passive  dti- 
zens ;  population  the  sole  basis  of  representation ;  a  direct 
method  of  dection  for  members  of  the  legislative  body;  no 
life  tenures  for  judges;  admission  of  women  and  of  passive  as 
well  as  active  dtizens  to  popular  societies;  the  abolition  of 

1  Kropotkiii,  La  Qumdi  RhohOiom,  457. 
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primogeniture,  no  social  forms  to  indicate  distinctions  between 
classes;  and  finally,  the  immediate  extension  of  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution  to  the  colonies,  at  least  to  the  extent  <rf  rec- 
ognizing the  civil  rights  of  the  mulattoes,  and  the  ultimate 
abolition  of  slavery:  these  were  some  of  the  measures  ^idiidi, 
as  has  been  seen,  he  regarded  as  imperative  if  there  were  to  be 
anything  like  real  equality. 

But  Brissot  was  the  champion  not  only  of  ''the  people,'*  as  a 
whole,  but  of  the  poor  especially.  While  he  held  certain  ab- 
stract theories  of  socialistic  tendency,  in  practical  politics  he 
was  certainly  not  a  socialist  in  the  present  use  of  the  term,  lit 
was  emphatically  opposed  to  state  control  in  economic  matten 
and  vehemently  protested  against  the  suspicion  of  cherishing 
a  desire  to  attack  property.^  Yet  at  the  same  time  he  was  in 
favor  of  various  measures  which  might  be  said  to  be  socialistic 
in  character,  tending  to  the  advantage  of  the  poor  and  to 
minimizing  the  differences  of  opportunity  between  rich  and 
poor,  as,  for  instance,  the  issuing  of  small  assignats,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  octrois,  the  prohibition  of  bequests  in  the  collat- 
eral line,  and  the  exemption  from  taxation  of  the  necessities 
for  physical  life. 

Liberty,  too,  as  well  as  democracy,  was  to  be  extended  as 
rapidly  and  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  In  economic  questions 
he  stood  for  liberty  by  upholding  freedom  of  trade.  liberty  of 
the  press  he  not  only  claimed  as  an  abstract  right,  but  also 
took  the  lead  in  seizing  it  for  himself  by  establishing  the  Po- 
triote  Frangais  in  defiance  of  a  rigorous  censorship.  He  was  also 
the  ardent  champion  of  those  hitherto  despised  classes  whose 
liberty  had  been  so  greatly  restricted,  —  Jews,  Protestants, 
and  actors. 

In  order  that  these  rights  might  be  preserved  he  maintained 
further  the  necessity  of  the  fullest  extension  of  the  sovereignty 

^  It  is  largely  because  of  his  support  of  the  right  of  property  that  he  b  as> 
sailed  by  such  writers  as  Kropotldn.  See  La  Orande  RSvoltUion^  457.  **Rfiad 
lire  Brissot  pour  comprendre  tout  ee  que  prlparaieni  les  bourgeoii  alart  pMr  U 
France,  et  ce  que  Us  BrissoUns  du  vingtiime  sMe  priparetU  eneore  partrndi/k  wm 
rSvoluHon  va  Mater" 
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of  the  people.  It  was  for  this  end  that  he  stood  for  the  limita- 
tion of  the  king's  power  by  a  suspensive  instead  of  an  abso- 
lute veto,  by  checking  his  authority  in  declarations  of  peace  and 
war,  by  prohibiting  his  choice  of  a  ministry  from  the  legisla- 
tive body ,  and  then  by  making  the  ministiy  which  he  did  choose 
responsible  to  that  body.  Further,  in  order  that  the  will  of  the 
people  might  be  carried  out  more  promptly,  he  would  have  but 
one  chamber  instead  of  two;  he  would  give  the  suffrage  to  all; 
and  he  would  not  put  a  new  constitution  into  effect  till  it 
should  have  been  submitted  to  the  pec^le.  He  was  in  fact  but 
too  ready  to  regard  the  voice  of  the  people  as  the  voice  of  God, 
even  when  it  was  raised  in  violation  of  constituted  authority 
and  international  agreements,  as  in  the  case  of  the  annexation 
of  Avignon.  Even  the  risings  of  the  mob — '"popular  move- 
ments" in  his  euphemistic  phrase,  ''were  to  be  expected  and 
desired  among  a  people  who  are  not  yet  freed,  especially 
among  a  people  a  large  share  of  whom  are  excluded  from 
making  of  the  laws." 

The  rights  which  he  was  working  to  secure  in  these  various 
ways  he  would  not  limit  to  France,  but  would  extend  to  all 
mimkind.  His  patriotism  was  not  French,  it  was  cosmopolitan. 
To  spread  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  among  the 
oppressed  everywhere  was  a  good  reason,  it  seemed  to  him,  for 
making  war  on  despotic  govenunents.  As  M.  Aulard  says: 
"He  was  not  an  exclusive  patriot;  the  Revolution,  in  his  view, 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  profit  of  all  oppressed  nations,  of  all 
humanity  whatever  its  race;  for  the  profit  of  the  negro  as  well 
as  of  the  white  man.^"  In  short,  in  spite  of  his  advocacy  of  war, 
it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  were  he  alive  toKlay,  he  would 
find  his  most  congenial  place  among  the  supporters  of  universal 
brotherhood. 

So  far,  then,  Brissot*s  policy,  except  that  he  was  rather  more 
cosmopolitan  than  the  rest,  seems  to  be  typically  Girondin,  and 
therefore,  as  M.  Aulard  has  shown  of  the  party  in  general,  very 
like  the  policy  of  the  Mountain  to  which  it  has  been  thought 

>  AuUrd.  OfoUurt  d$  la  RSmfhOitm.  u  tSS. 
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to  be  diametrically  opposed.  The  only  real  difference  between 
the  Girondins  and  the  Mountain,  M.  Aulaid  Tnaintaing,  wm 
that  the  Mountain  wanted  Paris  to  have  the  supremacy  over 
the  departments  during  the  war,  and  that  the  Girondina  were 
opposed  to  such  supremacy.  If  thb  distinction  be  true,  Briasot 
was  again  a  typical  Girondin,  for,  from  July,  1792,  until  the 
time  of  his  trial,  he  never  ceased  to  attack  what  seemed  to  him 
a  rank  usurpation  of  power  by  the  capital  city. 

But  this  distinction  given  by  M.  Aulard  is  based  only  on  the 
policy  of  the  respective  parties.  M.  Faguet,  in  his  critidam  of 
M.  Aulard,  goes  one  step  further  and  points  out  a  tempera- 
mental difference.^  According  to  M.  Faguet,  the  real  difference 
between  the  Girondins  and  the  Mountain  lay  not  so  much  in 
a  clear-cut  divergence  of  opinion  on  the  political  questions 
of  the  time  as  in  a  fundamental  difference  of  character:  the 
Girondins  were  '^men  of  principle,''  and  the  Jacobins  '^oppor- 
tunists."  In  the  case  of  Brissot  this  is  evidently  true,  at  leaat  as 
far  as  his  colonial  and  foreign  policies  were  concerned.  His  guid- 
ing principle  in  regard  to  the  colonies  was  that  the  slave  trade 
should  be  abolished  and  rights  of  citizenship  given  to  the 
mulattoes.  To  these  principles  he  persistently  clung,  in  qnte 
of  all  warnings  of  the  disasters  to  which  too  precipitate  action 
must  inevitably  lead.  Even  when  the  prophesies  of  the  plant- 
ers were  fulfilled  and  frightful  insurrection  broke  out,  he  would 
not  believe  that  it  was  due  in  any  degree  to  the  extreme  meas- 
ures which  he  himself  had  been  instrumental  in  instituting. 

The  question  of  the  war  was  a  still  more  marked  instance  of 
adherence,  on  the  part  of  Brissot  and  of  the  other  Girondins 
as  well,  to  a  fixed  principle,  in  utter  disregard  cS  drcumstanoes. 
Despotism  was  an  evil,  he  argued;  therefore  d«q>otism  must  be 
attacked;  diplomacy  was  an  agency  of  despotism;  therefoie  all 
diplomacy  must  be  disregarded.  And  when  the  opponents  of 
these  radical  ideas  suggested  that  before  b^inning  the  attack 
on  despotism  it  might  be  well  to  consider  the  resources  for  such 
an  attack,  and  that  in  the  question  of  diplomacy  it  was  worth 

'  Rsvue  de  Deux  Mondei,  Augiut  15, 1901,  5th  period,  iv,  SS1-58L 
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while,  simply  as  a  matter  of  policy,  not  to  o£Pend  diplomatic 
etiquette,  he  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  such  ideas  savored 
not  only  of  cowardice  but  of  actual  anti-revolutionary  tend- 
ency. The  suggestion  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were 
to  be  considered,  he  scorned  as  a  positively  traitorous  idea. 

The  hypothesis  that  Brissot  and  the  Girondins  were  ''men 
of  principle"  does  not,  however,  adequately  account  for  their 
attitude  in  respect  to  the  other  subjects  of  accusation.  What 
principles  can  be  discovered  in  their  uncertain  attitude  toward 
the  dethronement  of  the  king  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic,  or  in  their  passive  acquiesence  in  the  massacres  of 
September,  or  in  their  divided  opinion  on  the  trial  of  the  king, 
or  even  in  their  persistent  opposition  to  Paris?  The  full  an- 
tithesis to  ''men  of  circumstances,"  as  applied  to  the  Moun- 
tain, is  not  "men  of  principle."  Something  more  is  needed  to 
cover  the  whole  case.  It  is  true  that  the  Girondins  were  "men 
of  principle"  in  so  far  as  they  were  idealists,  but  they  did  not 
always  have  ideals,  and  where  they  failed  to  have  ideals  they 
did  not  substitute  a  feasible  policy.  Like  the  Mountain,  they 
were  sometimes  guided  by  circumstances,  but  unlike  the  Moun- 
tain, they  were  not  well  guided.  In  other  words,  they  were 
unpractical. 

In  this  respect  again  Brissot  was  a  typical  Girondin.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  thorough  republican  in  theory;  but 
when  it  came  to  the  crisis  he  failed  to  take  a  decisive  stand, 
and  during  the  critical  fifty  days  from  June  20  to  August  10, 
when  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  became  an  urgent  ques- 
tion, he  did  not  seem  to  know  what  course  to  take.  While 
claiming  to  support  the  monarchy,  he  attacked  the  king  with 
such  violence  as  to  make  the  continuance  of  the  monarchy 
impossible.  Moreover,  at  the  trial  ct  the  king  his  idea  appar- 
ently was  to  get  rid  of  responsibility  by  appealing  to  the  people, 
and  in  the  so-called  federalist  movement,  while  he  was  constant 
in  his  hatred  of  Paris,  he  was  unable  to  unite  his  party  in  any 
feasible  scheme  for  joining  the  provinces  against  it. 

In  so  far  he  was  a  typical  Girondin*  How  far  was  he  really 
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the  head  of  the  group?  He  certainly  was  a  leader  of  the 
dins  in  the  sense  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  their 
number,  a  person  of  definite  influence  and  position  within  the 
party.  This  opinion  was  universaUy  held  at  the  time;^  the 
conviction  was  expressed  by  his  enemies  when  they  fajrtened 
the  term  *'Brissotin**  to  one  wing  of  the  party;  the  fact  is  ad- 
mitted in  all  the  writings  of  his  friends;  it  comes  out  in  the  trial; 
it  was  recognized  by  the  Buzot  faction;  and  it  is  appaient  in 
the  ranks  of  impartial  spectators  like  Dumont. 

Just  who  were  included  among  the  Brissotins  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  state,  especially  as  the  term  was  variously  used  and 
amid  shifting  political  affiliations:  sometimes  meaning  the  ape- 
cial  adherents  of  Brissot  in  his  war  policy;  sometimes  the 
supporters  of  the  Girondin  ministry;  sometimes  the  leaders  in 
the  opposition  to  the  Commune  of  Paris  in  August,  1702;  and 
finally,  after  the  opening  of  the  Convention,  that  faction  of  the 
Gironde  which  was  less  actively  engaged  in  the  federalist  con- 
troversy, in  contrast  with  the  Buzotins  who  led  the  strug^ 
Gensonn^,  Guadet,  Clavi^re,  and  Valaz^,  and  for  a  time  Bo- 
land,  Condorcet,  and  Vergniaud,  might  perhaps  be  most 
properly  classed  as  Brissotins. 

That  the  Brissotins  kept  together  as  well  as  they  did  was  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  they  were  accustomed  to  meet  fre- 
quently, in  informal  gatherings  or  clubs,  to  talk  over  thdr  ideas 
and  to  lay  out  a  plan  of  action  in  the  Assembly  —  aoooiding 
to  their  enemies,  to  intrigue,  to  hatch  plots.  Their  first  gather- 
ings were  held  four  times  a  week  at  Madame  Roland's,  where 
it  was  Brissot  who  introduced  the  other  deputies.'  Number  5 
Place  Venddme,  the  apartment  of  a  woman  named  Odun,*  the 
homes  of  the  banker,  Biderman,^  of  Valaz£  *  and  Buzot,*  were 

^  Note,  for  instance,  Les  RholuHoru  de  Parti,  November  5»  179t:  *'MM 
n*est  pas  ians  talents,  sans  mSrits,  mats  jamais  ooneepium  kardis  ns  sortirm  it 
son  eerveau. . . .  Apr^  lui.  Us  plus  dangereux  de  son  parti  sosd  Omudti,  Vsr- 
gniaud,  Gensonni,  . . .  Quels  soni  les  autres  f  Buioi,  Barharoux,  Ktrsami^  sk, 
VoiUi  ce qu *on  appeUe, d hon droit,  Brissot et sa coterie" 

'  MSmoires  de  Madame  RoUmd,  i,  63. 

>  Dumont.  Souvenirs,  S74.      «  Ibid,,  266.       •  Momteur,  Biaj  M,  17M. 

*  Thennomkre  du  jour,  n.  61^,  June  9, 179S.  That  meetiiifi  iroe  bdd  sk 
Buiot's  was  denied  by  Madame  Roland.  See  her  Mhsains^  n^  ^. 
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places  of  frequent  meeting.  Brissot,  it  was  asserted,  was  most 
assiduous  in  his  attendance,  and  was  the  heart  and  soul  of 
these  gatherings.  While  admitting  that  such  gatherings  took 
place,  Brissot  denied  that  they  were  devoted  to  intrigue  or  that 
he  was  a  frequent  attendant.  That  he  was  the  chief  of  the 
party  he  also  denied.  '^I,chief  of  aparty!'*  be  exclaimed.  *^I,a 
solitaiy  man,  knowing  scarcely  forty  members  of  the  Assem* 
biy,  i^pearing  rarely  at  the  tribune,  frequenting  neither  clubs, 
nor  sections,  nor  committees!*'^  Nor  was  he  generally  ac- 
knowledged as  a  leader  by  the  Girondins  most  closely  asso- 
ciated with  him.  As  one  writer  puts  it,  '^Brissot's  authority 
was  neither  avowed  by  himself  nor  recognized  even  by  those 
who,  nevertheless,  did  nothing  without  consulting  him.*'  It 
remains  true,  however,  that  from  the  autumn  of  1791  to  the 
publication  of  Desmoulins's  HiHoire  des  BrissoHns^  the  term 
'^Brissotin"  was  freely  and  frequently  used,  with  the  obvious 
implication  of  leadership  and  authority. 

Such  a  position  he  could  not  have  obtained  had  he  not  been 
a  person  of  strong  character.  But  what  his  character  was  is  a 
question  on  which  most  divergent  views  are  held.  He  has  been 
judged  to  be  everything,  from  a  rogue  and  a  scoundrd  to  a 
saint  and  a  martyr.  The  former  opinion  is  that  of  his  most 
violent  opponents  among  the  members  of  the  Mountain.  In 
their  denunciations  he  appears  as  a  man  of  great  subtlety,  a 
political  intriguer,  constantly  scheming  for  his  own  benefit,  and 
utterly  careless  of  the  means  by  which  he  obtained  his  end.' 
A  more  impartial  view  is  that  of  Dumont,  but  even  he  agrees 
with  the  Mountain  in  considering  Brissot  an  intriguer.  Du- 
mont's  judgment  is  all  the  more  valuable  because  he  had  orig- 
inally a  high  opinion  of  Brissot,  an  opinion  ^diich  he  main- 
tained till  the  Delessart  episode.  **FTom  that  time,"  he  writes, 
**  Brissot  fell  in  my  estimation.  I  did  not  come  to  a  rupture 
with  him,  but  my  friendship  weakened  with  my  esteem.  I  had 

>  PatrioU  FrtiHfau.  Apiil  fO.  17SS. 

*  For  A  oomidentioo  ol  BriMot's  dwnctcr  tee  Aukitl,  Bistoin  foUHq^ 
405. 
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formerly  known  him  candid  and  generous;  he  was  now  inaidi- 
oufl  and  persecuting.  If  he  had  any  quahns  of  conscieiioe  —  for 
Brissot  was  both  a  moral  and  a  religious  man  —  th^  were  al- 
layed by  the  pretended  necessity  of  saving  the  state.  It  is  in 
times  of  political  faction  that  we  see  illustrations  of  the  corred* 
ness  of  the  ideas  of  Helvetius  upon  what  constitutes  virtue. 
Brissot  was  faithful  to  his  party,  but  a  traitor  to  integfity."^ 
"Brissot  was  one  of  those  men/'  Dumont  says  on  another  oc- 
casion, '^in  whom  party  spirit  prevailed  over  right  and  justioe; 
or  rather,  he  confined  right  and  justice  to  his  own  party.  He 
had  more  of  the  zeal  of  the  monk  than  any  man  I  ever  knew. 
Had  he  been  a  Capuchin  he  would  have  doted  upon  his  staff 
and  his  vermin — a  Dominican,  he  would  have  burned  heretics 
—  a  Roman,  he  would  have  proved  not  unworthy  of  Cato  and 
Regulus.  But  he  was  a  French  republican,  who  had  deter- 
mined to  overthrow  the  monarchy;  and  to  aocompliah  thb 
object  he  hesitated  not  to  calumniate,  to  persecute,  and  to  per- 
iuli  himself  upon  the  scaffold."  * 

M.  Autard,  on  the  other  hand,  calls  attrition  to  an  opinion 
htM  f^ym  by  some  men  of  the  Mountain  —  to  the  effect  that 
llriAiHki  was  lacking  in  partisanship.  Qoots,  for  example,  in  his 
immphlet,  A*i  If  oral  ni  Roland^  said  that  as  for  Brissot  he  never 
know  a  man  less  brissoiin  than  he.  And  when  Danton  wanted 
to  annoy  Brissot  he  would  say:  "Brissot,  you  are  a  brissotin.** ' 
Buiot  bears  Uke  testimony.  "He  was,"  says  Buzot,  "so  little 
adapted  by  nature  to  intrigue  that  the  mere  suggestion  of  dis- 
simulation or  anything  underhand  was  a  punishment  to  him. 
We  used  to  make  fun  sometimes  of  his  amplidty,  of  his  good 
nature,  and  we  would  say  in  fun:  *0f  all  possible  Brissotins  he 
is  the  least  brissoHn.*"  ^  According  to  Gir^-Dupr6,  he  lived 
like  Aristides  and  died  like  Sidney.*  Clarkson  says  of  him: 
"Brissot  was  a  man  of  plain  and  modest  appearance.    His 

^  Dumont,  Sauvenin,  880.  The  tranaUtion  is  tlist  of  the  RteoUmUmu^  Sit. 

*  Ihid,,  857;  RecolUctums,  2S5. 

*  Aulard,  Hisloire  polUique,  405.  «  Busot,  Mimoint.  le. 

*  Briaaot,  Mhnoires,  ed.  by  Montrol;  Preface,  ilL 
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habits,  contrary  to  those  of  his  countrymen  in  general,  were 
domestic.  In  his  family  he  set  an  amiable  example,  both  as  a 
husband  and  as  a  father.  On  all  occasions  he  was  a  faithful 
friend.  He  was  particularly  watchful  over  his  private  conduct. 
From  the  simplicity  of  his  appearance  and  the  severity  of  his 
morals,  he  was  called  *The  Quaker';  at  least  in  the  circles  which 
he  frequented.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  feeling.  He  was  chari- 
table to  the  poor,  as  far  as  his  slender  income  permitted  him. 
But  his  benevolence  went  beyond  the  usual  boimds.  He  was 
no  patriot  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word;  for  he  took 
the  habitable  globe  as  his  country  and  wished  to  consider  every 
foreigner  as  his  brother."  ^  Madame  Roland  testifies  to  the 
same  e£Fect.  ^'Brissot's  simple  maimer,'*  she  says,  *'his  frank- 
ness, his  natural  ease  seemed  to  me  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  austerity  of  his  principles.  .  .  .  He  is  the  best  of  men,  a  good 
husband,  a  tender  father,  a  faithful  friend,  a  virtuous  citizen."* 
Madame  Roland  might  have  added  that  he  did  not  suffer 
from  too  lowly  an  appreciation  of  his  own  virtues.  But  if  his 
writings  betray  a  decided  tendency  to  self-glorification,  they 
have  at  the  same  time  every  mark  of  simplicity  and  earnest- 
ness, and  tend  to  bear  out  the  opinion  of  Brissot's  friends  rather 
than  that  of  his  enemies.  His  actions,  however,  are  not  quite  so 
consistent  with  disingenuousness  and  perfect  uprightness.  For 
instance,  he  was  ready  to  use  in  the  cause  of  the  Revolution 
the  same  despotic  means  which  he  had  attacked  as  among  the 
greatest  evils  of  the  old  regime,  and  his  conduct  toward  De* 
lessart  is  not  above  question.  But  that  he  ever  betrayed  the 
coloniesorsoldhis  vote  or  his  influence,  either  to  the  court  or  to 
any  foreign  power,  though  repeatedly  alleged,  is  absolutely  with- 
out proof.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  on  one  occasion,  at  least, 
money  was  offered  him.  **There  are  many  persons  now  living/* 
wrote  an  English  contemporary  of  Brissot  in  1708,  *Vho  know 
that  during  the  spirited  animadversions  of  Brissot  on  the 
cabals  at  court  which  he  denominated  Austrian  CommiiUe$»  a 

>  CUrknn.  Hulorprftk§  Aboliliom  clOmSlam  Trads,  n,  165-M. 
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hundred  thousand  livres  were  tendered  as  the  price  <rf  either 
his  silence  or  his  friendship;  and  that,  living  in  a  garret  into 
which  he  ascended  by  four  flights  of  stairs,  and  having  a  wife 
and  three  children  depending  on  his  stipend  as  d^ufy  and  the 
trifling  produce  of  his  newspaper,  he  declined  the  offer  without 
noise  or  ostentation/'  ^  A  more  striking  evidence  of  Brissot's 
incorruptibility  was  the  Soulavie  episode.  Shortly  after  the 
20th  of  Jime,  1792,  it  will  be  remembered,*  Soulavie  was  offered 
eight  hundred  thousand  francs  by  Chambonas,  the  minister  ol 
finance,  with  which  to  win  over  Brissot  to  the  side  of  the  oourt» 
but  declined  to  undertake  the  conmussion,  as  he  was  sure  that 
it  would  be  utterly  useless.  Brissot  would  repulse  him,  he  de» 
clared,  at  the  mere  suggestion.*  This  is  all  the  more  convincing 
because  Soulavie  was  opposed  to  Brissot  politically  and  dis- 
liked him  personally. 

Far  from  amassing  a  fortune,  he  lived  and  died  poor.  He  may 
not  have  been  a  saint,  but  he  certainly  was  not  a  rogue.  The 
truth  lies  between  these  extremes.  He  was  an  enthusiast  —  an 
erring  and  self -deceived  one  sometimes,  but  he  was  not  a  hjrpo- 
crite.  As  Lescure  says  of  him:  "There  was  in  his  life  more  than 
one  error,  more  than  one  fault,  but  there  was  nothing  crimi- 
nal."* 

The  testimony  of  Brissot*s  friends,  however,  is  more  con- 
vincing evidence  of  his  moral  character  than  oi  his  fitness  for 
leadership.  According  to  Madame  Roland,  he  was  '*  confident 
even  to  imprudence,  happy,  naive,  ingenuous  as  a  boy  of  fifteen; 

>  Phillips,  Biographical  Aneedotei,  IS.  >  See  p.  887. 

•  Chambonas:  '*  Vous  wyez  done  que  eet  komnu  {Bri»$ot)  ul  inUrmtL  UJctd 
done  que  vouM  vous  chargiex  de  le  gagner.  On  ne  demande  pa*  qu'il  quilU  sa  api» 
nions,  mais  timplement  qu*U  suspende  »on plan  de  dSehSanee.  Nou*  a9om9 d  mdn 
disponHon  cent  mille  livres.  Si  eetie  eornme  ne  euffii  pae,  effreM  quain  eemt  wnO§ 
litres,  puis  cinq  cents.  AUex  jusqu  'd  huii  cents;  mais  ne  pase»  pas,  e'ul  ia  UmiU 
de  nos  pouvoirs;  mais  ilfaui  qu*il  adopte  noire  projet  d*ajoumemeiU  ds  la  i^ 
chiance. . .  .*'  Soulavie:  **Si yavais  qudque lueur,  quelque  espiramee  de  rSumw, 
je  me  dhouerais  d,  voire  commission;  maisjedois  voms  dire  qu'vme  ieUe  atmmimt 
suffira  pour  que  Brissot  me  repousse,"  Soulavie^  MHurins  hittmiquu^  fU 
429-30. 

*  Brissot,  Mhnoires,  ed.  by  Lescure;  Preface,  iL 
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he  was  made  to  be  campanion  of  wise  men  and  the  dupe  of 
rogues."  He  was  a  good  judge  of  men,  she  adds,  but  he  did 
not  know  men  at  all.^  Brissot's  mother-in-law  evidently  held 
the  same  opinion,  for,  just  as  he  was  starting  for  America,  she 
wrote  warning  him  that  he  would  be  likely  to  meet  men  more 
subtle  than  he,  and  exhorting  him  to  be  on  his  guard.' 

P6tion  says  of  him  that  he  was  the  embodiment  of  disinter* 
estedness;  that  he  allowed  people  to  use  his  ideas  without  giv- 
ing him  any  acknowledgment;  that  his  only  thought  was  to  be 
useful.*  *'I  have  known  Brissot  from  his  infancy,'*  Potion  de- 
clared on  another  occasion;  ** I  have  seen  him  in  those  moments 
when  the  veiy  soul  shows  itself,  when  a  man  abandons  himself 
without  reserve  to  friendship,  to  confidence;  I  have  known  his 
disinterestedness,  I  have  known  his  principles;  I  protest  to  you 
that  they  are  pure.  Those  who  make  of  him  the  head  of  a  party 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  his  character;  he  is  a  man  of 
intelligence  and  learning;  but  he  has  neither  reserve  nor  the 
faculty  of  dissimulation,  neither  the  attractive  personality  nor 
the  spirit  de  suite  which  make  a  party  leader,  and  what  will 
surprise  you  is  that  far  from  leading  others,  he  is  very  easily 
imposed  upon."  ^ 

Phillips,  the  Englishman  referred  to  above,  who  evidently 
wrote  from  a  friendly  point  of  view,  describes  Brissot  as  **a 
votary  of  true  Philosophy  whenever  he  heard  her  voice  or 
clearly  understood  her  principles;  but  those  principles  were  not 
familiar  to  his  mind;  they  were  not  always  of  his  own  acquisi- 
tion; and  the  simplicity  and  integrity  of  his  heart  induced  him 
to  confide  in  others  with  blind  credulity."  *   In  summing  up 

*  Mimoim,  t,  107.  MeilhAn  in  hli  memoin  (p.  99),  confinns  this:  **Qui^ 
eonqu§  a  eonnu  Brumii  doU  tawoir  qw  permmns  n*iiaii  wunns  propn  d  Jormtr  um 
parti.  C'Maii  un  homme  de  eabimM^  dwdieux^  Meniairt^  d*uns  soeiMi  doue§  €i 
paisibU,  mats  dipourvu  de  raudae$  mms  laqwUe  am  n*sM  jamaU  tk^  em  mtemm 
genre.  II  await  mime  une  faeiUii  de  earaeUre  qui  le  plagaU  d  la  euite  dee  atUree 
piuiA  qu'dleur  tSU.** 

<  Correepondanee,  101.      •  SoHee  eur  Brieeai,  in  Vaid.  Vcrgniaiid.  n.  140. 

*  Dieeoure  de  JhAme  PHion  eur  raeeueaium  inienlie  eontre  Robeepierre,  nam 
pronomd  wtaie  imprimi  en  noeewdfre,  1799.  Quoted  by  Vatel,  CkarioUe  Cordaif 
et  lee  Oirtmdime,  ii,  SIO,  note. 

*  PhilltlM,  Biofrapkical  Aneedotee.  u.  15. 
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Brissot's  career,  Phillips  says  again:  *' As  a  politidan,  hia  heart 
was  better  directed  than  his  head  —  he  wanted  knowledge  of 
mankind.  His  reason  was  therefore  misled  by  his  imaginatioo; 
and  his  crednUty  and  reUance  on  the  pretensions  of  others  ren- 
dered him  totally  mifit  for  any  important  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  national  business/'  ^  In  short,  as  Bailleul  *  tULys,  he 
was  not  a  man  of  the  world.' 

Brissot  also  lacked  an  imposing  physical  presence.  He  was 
short  in  stature,  slight  in  frame,  and  stooped  a  little  in  the 
shoulders.  Nor  was  he  blessed  with  ease  of  manner.  He  says 
himself  that  he  was  very  timid,  veiy  awkward,  especially  when 
he  appeared  for  the  first  time  among  strangers.^  This  stiffness, 
moreover,  was  not  merely  a  question  of  manner;  it  was  indicsp 
tive  of  one  of  Brissot's  most  dominant  characteristics.  He  did 
not  know  how  to  adapt  himself  to  people,  and  as  aoonsequenoe 
was  always  getting  into  quarrels  and  disputes.*  He  adopted 
fixed  standards  of  morality,  and  with  a  narrow  puritanism  went 
about  applying  them  without  tolerance  and  without  i^ympathy. 
The  single  word  which  perhaps  best  describes  his  eharacter  is 
rigidity. 

But  if  Brissot  was  not  altogether  fitted  for  leadership,  he  was 
perhaps  more  so  than  the  other  Girondins.  His  promineDce 
may  in  fact  partially  be  accounted  for  by  a  process  of  Himinar 
tion.  Condorcet  was  not  emotional  enough,  could  make  no 
popular  appeal;  Vergniaud  was  too  indolent,  too  much  of  a 
dreamer;  Buzot  was  too  headstrong;  Gensonn£,  too  aloof; 
Guadet  lived  too  much  in  the  present.  Brissot,  on  the  other 
hand,  whatever  his  limitations,  did  possess  certain  qualities 
which  made  for  success  and  leadership.  For  one  thing  he  had 

^  Phillips,  Biographical  Aneedotei,  n,  M. 

s  Jacques  Charles  Bailleiil  (bom  1762,  died  184S)  was  a  French  pofiUdaa, 
member  of  the  Convention*  and  an  opponent  of  Robespiem  and  DaatoB. 
As  a  signer  of  the  protest  against  the  arrest  of  the  GiroDdins»  he  was  himadf 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  but  escaped  execution. 

'  Examen  critique  de  Vouvrage  patthume  de  Madame  d$  SiaiL 

*  Mhnoiree,  i,  «7«. 

*  Note  his  quarrels  with  his  father,  Swinton,  Lingoet,  the  father  of  Fumy 
Bumey,  Desforges,  Morande,  etc. 
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not  only  abounding  faith  in  every  caufle  to  which  he  was  de- 
voted, but  also  indefatigable  industry  in  working  for  it  him- 
self, and  in  making  others  work.  While  his  executive  ability 
may  not  have  been  of  the  highest  order,  he  certainly  was 
possessed  of  considerable  skill.  Li  short,  the  qualities  which 
he  showed  in  his  early  writings  continued  to  be  his  striking 
characteristics  and  explain  in  large  measiure  both  his  success 
and  his  limitations.  His  boundless  ambition,  his  tremendous 
earnestness,  and  his  never-failing  optimism  enabled  him,  in 
spite  of  his  ingenuousness  and  rigidity,  to  inspire  confidence. 
At  the  same  time,  the  defects  of  his  qualities  account  for  his 
failing.  His  tremendous  earnestness  was  accompanied  by  no 
saving  sense  of  humor,  his  ambition  led  him  into  large  plans  of 
which  he  did  not  count  the  cost,  and  his  optimism  did  not  take 
account  of  insurmountable  obstacles.  But  though  he  faQed  be- 
cause he  lacked  the  power  to  adi^t  himself  to  circumstances* 
to  realize  that  it  was  *'not  a  theory  but  a  condition*'  by  which 
France  was  confronted,  to  perceive  at  the  supreme  crisis  that 
the  war,  which  he  himself  had  so  large  a  part  in  bringing  on, 
demanded  inmiediate  centralization  in  government;  yet  he 
stands  out  among  his  contemporaries  for  his  high  ideals  and  for 
a  passion  for  liberty,  which,  as  Garat  says,  was  with  him  noth- 
ing short  of  a  religion.  **His  eyes,"  to  quote  a  modem  writer, 
*'were  fixed  on  the  map  of  Eunq)e,  while  others  saw  only  their 
dub  or  their  section.**  ^  In  a  word,  while  he  embodies  the 
spirit  of  the  Revolution  in  his  insistence  on  the  liberty  of  the  in- 
dividual and  on  the  rights  of  man,  he  also  foreshadows  the  new 
spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century — as  interpreted  by  Mazsiiii 
in  his  stirring  essay  on  Faiih  and  the  Future — in  his  belief  in  a 
larger  brotherhood  and  in  his  faith  in  liberty,  not  for  the  indi- 
vidual alone,  but  for  humanity. 

1  Aukrd.  Oraigun  dt  la  Rimtluium,  u  tM. 
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LETTERS  BY  AND  TO  BRISSOT 

JaUbt  of  Bfissot  to  Jefferson 

(Jcffenon  Papers,  Ist  series,  vol.  2,  Libraiy  of  G>ngres8.  Copy.) 

Chancellbrie  d*Orlkanb 
oe  8  Janvier,  1787. 
MONSISUB 

J'ai  rhonneur  de  vous  adresser  d-joint  les  questions  sur  les  fonds 
publics  des  £tats-Unis,  dont  je  vous  ai  parl^.  Vous  m'avez  fait  esp^rer 
ainsi  que  M.  de  Cr^vecoeur,  que  vous  pourries  en  vous  adressant  au 
treagury  board  du  Congres,  nous  procurer  une  r6ponse  complete  & 
exacte  sur  tous  les  points. 

Cette  r^ponse  est  singuli^rement  importante  pour  fonder  le  credit 
des  £tats-Unis  k  je  ne  doute  point  que  mon  digne  ami  Clavi^re  avec 
son  ami  d 'Amsterdam  ne  parviennent  k  leur  ^tablir  un  grand  credit 
quand  une  fois  ils  auront  des  lumi^res  suffisantes  sur  leur  situation* 
Vous  voudrez  done  bien.  Monsieur,  mettre  oes  questions  au  nombre 
de  vos  d^p^ches  prochaines  &  me  faire  parvenir  ou  k  M.  Clavi^  la 
rfponse  aussitAt  qu'elle  sera  dans  vos  mains. 

(Signed)  Brissot  dk  Wartillb. 

Questions  sur  Us  fonds  publies  des  Eiais-Unis. 

On  suppose  que  le  Congr^  des  £tats-Unis  d'Am^rique  met  qud- 
qu*  importance  k  leur  ^tablir  un  bon  credit  en  Europe.  Ds  ne  peuvent 
y  trouver  que  de  grands  avantages.  La  grande  affaire  des  Am^ricaina 
est  sans  contredit  es  dffrichements  &  oes  d^frichements  demandent 
toujours  plus  de  numeraire  parcequ*ils  le  repandent  sur  une  plus 
grande  etendue  de  pays.  U  sera  done  avantageux  aux  Am^ricains  de 
donner  k  leur  papiers  un  tel  credit  qu  'il  puisse  se  placer  dans  les  fitats 
de  1  'Europe  oii  I'argent  est  tr^  abondant  &  dans  ceux  o(k  le  com- 
merce pent  les  admettre;  car  ces  papiers  pourroient  venir  chefcher 
I'argent  Europ^n  de  plusieurs  mani^res,  8oit«  directement  h  par 
voye  d'emprunt,  soit  indirectement  &  en  retour  de  foumitures 
Europtomes  lorsque  les  productions  AmMcaines  ne  suffiroient  pas 
au  moment  mtee  pour  les  payer.  La  constitutioQ  r^publicaine  est  de 
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toutes  celle  qui  favorUe  le  mieuz  un  credit  public;  h  tmi3  cc  ptmA 
de  vue  les  fitats-Unis  ont  droit  au  cr^t  le  pliu  etendu  piii«qu'il 
a'^ipuie  sur  un  sol  immenae,  fertilise  par  la  liberty. 

Mais  dana  ce  momeut  soit  par  la  malice  de  leurs  ensemia,  soit  par 
les  difficult£s  qui  a'^leveqt  entre  eux  sur  leun  dettei  et  leun  r^u- 
lations  int^rieures  on  ne  peut  pas  encore  faire  naltre  en  Europe,  en 
^faveur  des  Am^ricains  une  confiance  g6n£rale;  une  ii|finit£  de  faita, 
Vrais  ou  faux  ou  mal  repr^seuUs,  donnent  des  ombrages  peip^tuds; 
&  font  croire  k  beaucoup  de  gens  que  les  Ain£ricains  euz-mCinea  ne 
■ont  pas  encore  persuad^  de  1  'importance  de  leus  cr^t  au  dehora, 
on  ne  connoissent  pas  toute  1  '6t«ndue  des  ^ards  dOs  au  maximea  qui 
fondent  Si  maintiennent  le  credit  public. 

H  seroit  done  tr^  ndcessure  d'avoir  taut  de  la  part  du  C<Migris 
que  de  la  Chambre  de  la  tr^sorie,  toutes  les  iostructioaa  nfrrnaaim 
^iKiur  se  former  des  id^  justes  sur  I'^tat  present  dea  dettea  Amtri* 
caines  int^rieures  et  ezt^rieures;  sur  la  mani^re  dont  dies  acmt  oon- 
sid&^es  en  g6a^ral  &  en  particulier,  par  la  reunion  des  £tata  It  par 
cihacun  d'eus  individuellement  &  pour  juger  s'il  y  a  des  dettea  dont 
le  rembouraemcnt  soit  consid^r^  sous  des  degr^  diff^rens  de  certitude. 

Lea  fonds  [stocks]  Am^cains  ae  devia^it  en  effets  continentauz  ft 
^ets  particuliera  i  chaque  £taL  On  desire  sur  les  premien  d'avoir 
,'leur  liste,  leur  origine,  la  capitale,  la  fonne,  le  tenne  de  remboune- 
ment  s'il  y  en  a  —  par  qu'il  est  pay£  —  quand,  comment,  ou  qoela 
sont  ceuz  qui  ont  coura  dans  le  commerce?  s'il  y  a  qui  aoient  racua 
auz  payements  dea  taxes  ou  qui  servent  i  ce  payement?  Eat^  da 
des  arr6rages  it  ea  quelle  quantity?  sur  qud  objet  chaque  empnmt  on 
fond  continental  est-il  Kypoth^u^P 

Les  mSmea  questions  sont  k  r^pondre  sur  lea  fonds  particuliera  i 
(^aque  6tat  &  s  'Jl  y  en  a  de  ceux-ci  qui  wient  re;ua  dana  tous  lea  ^tata. 
on  desire  d'en  avoir  la  liste;  comme  aussi  de  connoitre  ceuz  qui  n'y 
sont  pas  regus  &  quelle  en  est  la  raison?  On  d^aireroit  auaai  d'avoir  la 
^  liste  dea  prix  aux  quels  tous  lea  diff^rcnts  efFeta  Am^ricaina  ae  n^ocicnt 
actuellement  8c  la  distinction  de  ceux  dont  le  rembours  prochain  eat 
le  plus  probable. 

Enfin  cette  question  regarde  plus  particuliirement  le  Ccngrfta. 

On  demaode  quel  intMt  le  Congria  accorderoit  k  dea  particulkn 
qui  lui  prftteroient  de  I'argent  k  la  condition  de  ne'n  pouvoir  Mi« 
rembours^  qu'en  fonds  de  terres  appartenantes  au  Congria  k  dana  le 
coura  d'un  certain  nombre  d'ann£es,  que  le  Congres  dtngDermt  ft  qui 
ne  devroit  pas  6tre  trop  court. 

Si  de  pareits  emprunts  pouvoient  avoir  lieu  Us  ezigennent  U  dMer- 
mination  d'une  certaine  ^tendue  de  terres  avantageusemoit  atufca 
pour  le  commerce  le  la  culture,  leaquelles  seroient  r£iw£w  poor 
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aoquitter  oes  empnints,  en  d^termiiuuit  d'avanoe  U  mani^  doDt 
les  porteun  de  oes  effets  pourroient  en  prendre  possenion. 

Si  une  telle  id6e  peut  s'ai^liquer  k  un  plan  quelconque,  d'une  ex^ 
cution  fdre,  et  fadle  &  qu*il  soit  possible  de  lui  donner  une  forme 
s^duisante  pour  ceux  qui  cherchent  k  varier  d'emploie  de  leur  argent, 
il  ne  seroit  pas  impossible  que  oette  mani^  d'emprunter  ne  r6ussit 
en  Europe  surtout  si  le  produit  de  tels  emprunts  servoient  k  acquitter 
des  parties  de  dettes  ^trang^res,  paroe  qu'alors  ils  donneroient  lieu  k 
des  traites  entre  des  particuliers  &  les  6tiats  mtoies  k  qui  le  Congr^  k 
des  avanoes  k  rembourser. 

Mais  il  faudroit  que  les  plans  de  tels  emprunts  arrivassent  en  Eu- 
rope avec  des  pleins  pouvoirs  auz  ambassadeurs  du  Congr^  de  traiter 
&  m^me  de  pouvoir  admettre  oertaines  modifications  &  y  engager  le 
Congr^  s'ils  s'en  pr^sentoient  de  oonvenables  auz  pr6teurs  sans  dtre 
nuisibles  aux  int^i^ts  des  fitats-Unis. 


Danid  Parker  to  Andrew  Craigie 

Papers,  m.  111.  American  Antiquaritn  Society,  Worcester,  Mass.) 

Havbb  db  GrIcs,  June  2,  1788. 
Mt  dear  Sir: 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  the  present  opportunity  of  introducing 
to  your  acquaintance  Mons'  Brissot  de  Warville,  a  French  gentleman 
of  the  most  respectable  character  and  connections,  his  views  in  going 
to  America  are  principally  to  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  funds 
and  the  land  in  the  western  Territory.  The  representations  that  he 
will  make  to  his  friends  in  Europe  will  determine  them  respecting 
the  purchase  of  the  Funds, — as  he  is  a  literary  man  and  his  pursuits 
having  been  confined  to  that  line,  he  will  pass  unsuspected  in  America! 
of  having  any  design  to  buy  the  Funds.  He  will  communicate  with  I 
you  freely  on  the  subject,  if  he  should  recommend  them  to  his  con- 
nections they  will  make  large  purchases,  ^  of  which  he  proposes  to  < 
confine  entirely  to  you  and  Col.  Duer.jPe  is  a  gentleman  that  merits 
all  confidence  that  you  will  give  him  all  the  information  in  your 
power  [tie].  I  shall  leave  it  with  you  to  settle  with  him  such  terms  as 
you  may  think,  proper,  my  great  object  has  been  to  prevent  a  com- 
petition in  the  purchases.  I  have  no  doubt  but  I  shall  soon  form  an> 
arrangement  with  M.  de  Warville*s  friend  here  for  a  large  purchase  of 
those  funds  in  which  you  will  be  interested  so  that  we  shall  bejfl 
united  in  one  general  interest^  You  will  find  M.  de  WarviUe  to  posses 
true  republican  sentiments  and  great  knowledge  in  the  affairs  in 
Europe,  of  France  in  particular. 
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I  must  pray  you  to  give  him  all  the  attention  and  aasistanoe  in  your 

^fftnr  and  to  make  acquainted  [sic]  with  all  your  friends  in  congren. 

I  am  most  faithfully  your  friend  and  ser't, 

(Signed)  Dan. 


Andrew  Crcdgie  to  Danid  Parker 

(CraigieP^>era,i,27.  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Woroesier,  Mam.  Copy.) 

Nkw  York,  Dec  8»  1788. 
Mt  dear  friend: 
This  will  be  handed  to  you  by  our  friend  M.  de  Warville  who  will 
/  make  it  his  JGb*st  business  to  see  you  on  his  arrival  to  communicate  the 
(  arrangements  that  have  been  made  with  him.  Since  my  acquaintance 
with  this  Gentleman  I  have  had  such  proofs  of  his  amiable  di^KMition 
and  candor  that  I  feel  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  his  character. 
(%>e  has  formed  the  best  connections  in  this  country,  and  is  highly 
respected  by  our  first  Character^  and  as  he  has  acquired  great 
knowledge  of  affairs  here  you  wm  receive  frcHn  him  much  useful 
information. 

I  hope  and  believe  you  will  receive  full  satisfaction  from  the  ex- 
planations M.  de  Warville  will  give  and  with  the  power  from  Col.  D. 
and  myself  you  will  be  able  to  settle  the  arrangement  to  your  mind. 

I  am  yours, 

(Signed)  A.  Craxgix. 

Briasat  de  Warville  to  Colonel  William  Duer 

(Sdoto  Papers.   New  York  mstorical  Society,  New  Yoik  Gty.   Written  in 

Engliah.) 

Falmouth,  Jan.  15,  1780. 
Dear  Colonel: 

We  are  arrived  here  after  a  long,  tedious,  and  stormy  passage  of  41 
days.  I  thought  I  could  fly  immediately  to  London,  but  the  road  is  ob- 
structed by  the  vast  quantity  of  snow  so  I  am  obliged  to  stay  one  day 
more  here.  Arriving  here  we  have  been  told  very  strange  news  which 
shall  certainly  have  a  great  influence  over  this  worid  and  bring  aame 
revolution.  The  insanity  of  the  king  of  Great  Brit.,  the  death  of 
Spain*s,  the  declining  authority  of  his  cousin's  of  France,  I  bdieve 
that  all  these  circumstances  will  pave  the  way  to  the  proq>erity  of  my 
good  friend  the  American.  Clouds  are  gaUiering  here:  they  are  or 
they  shall  be,  at  least,  if  you  are  wise,  quickly  over  in  your  continent. 
Nothing  is  yet  determined  about  the  restrictions  annexed  to  the 
regency.  However,  it  is  certain  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  be  regent  and 
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of  ooune  it  is  very  likely  there  will  be  a  great  cfaaoge  in  the  ministry. 
Pitt  has  reassumed  a  great  popularity  in  defending  the  right  of  the 
people.  Considering  the  effect  of  the  revolution  respecting  America, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  you'll  be  more  favorably  treated  by  the 
future  ministry  who  shall  be  consisting  of  men  whose  liberality  of 
ideas  and  affection  toward  America  are  unquestionable. 

What  I  have  picked  up  here  respecting  France  is  that  the  long  has 
fixed  the  way  of  oonvocating  and  of  organising  the  States-General  — 
they  must  be  very  numerous.  So  much  the  better.  The  French  comp- 
troller seems  in  distress.  ^So  much  better  too.  We  shall  have  a  better 
competition  for  the  debO 

Adieu  my  dear  friend.  Rely  upon  it,  I  shall  play  the  devil  to 
despatch  all  our  business  as  fast  as  possible  and  to  send  you  intelli- 
gence. Tell  Dr  I  thank  him  for  his  letter  of  credit,  but  I've  not  had 
any  occasion  for  it.  My  best  compliments  to  him.  Remember  me  to 
your  ladies  and  depend  on  my  evo'lasting  friendship. 

(Signed)  Dm  Wabvillb. 

Please  to  send  the  inclose  [nc]  to  my  brother-in-law,  M.  Dupont, 
wherever  he  may  be.  I'll  be  obliged  to  D^.  Craigie  to  mention  my 
arrival  with  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Barett. 

Andrew  Craigie  to  Brissai 
(Scioto  Pkpers.   New  York  Historical  Society,  New  York  City.) 

New  Yobk.  84  Jan.  1780. 
Mt  dear  FniDfD: 

It  was  a  month  or  five  weeks  after  your  departure  before  you  were 
suspected  of  having  left  America  and  it  has  caused  considerable 
q>eculation  among  those  whom  you  would  suspect  to  be  most  curious 
on  this  occasion.  I  hope  long  before  this  you  are  happy  with  your 
friends  in  France  and  begin  to  think  of  returning  to  America.  I  am  ^ 
this  day  informed  by  a  letter  from  my  friend  Porter  at  Alexandria 
that  your  brother  is  arrived  at  NorfoUc  in  Virginia.  I  hope  in  a  few 
days  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  in  N.  Y. 

I  now  forward  to  you  a  power  of  attorney  and  copy  of  this  deed  of 
this  land  which  I  am  interested  in  and  wi^  you  to  have  sold.  This 
tract  is  about  140  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  within  a  quarter  of  a  mOe 
of  the  River  Susquehannah  [tic]  where  it  is  navigable  for  boats  of  tO  to 
80  and  (sometimes)  50  barrels.  The  produce  of  the  country  sells  neariy 
as  high  as  in  the  city  and  the  sofl  is  good.  A  Freodi  crown  or  six  Mpntt 
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per  acre  iB  the  lowest  price  which  the  proprietor!  eu  reoenre.    I 

suppose  a  much  higher  price  may  be  procured  for  it»  as  I  am  Infonned 

that  land  in  the  vicinity  of  it  has  lately  been  sold  for  three  and  aome 

for  five  dollars  per  acre.  The  proprietors  will  allow  you  one  half  ol  all 

.  you  can  get  above  the  six  livres,  but  in  case  it  sells  for  only  aiz  Iwrw 

per  acre  they  will  allow  you  a  handsome  oompensatioii  for  your 

trouble. . . . 

Securities  have  risen  since  you  left  here.   Notes  bearing  interert 

/  from  the  first  Jan.  1788  have  been  sold  for  5/8. 

Wishing  you  and  your  plans  all  possible  hai^ineas  and  that  some- 
time we  may  have  the  pleasure  to  see  you  again  in  this  country, 
I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  friend* 

(Signed)  Andbxw  CBAjam, 

Our  friend  the  Colond  is  well  and  has  lately  written  to  you. 

Bfinat  to  CoUmd  William  Duer 

(Sdoto  Fkpen.    New  York  Hiitoricd  Sodety,  New  Y<xk  CSty.  Writtaa  in 

Englirii.) 

Pabb,  81  Jmnuaiy,  1780. 

I've  written  to  you,  my  excellent  friend*  from  Falmouth.  I  hope 
you  have  received  my  letter.  The  roads  were  very  bad  so  I  was  de- 
tained much  longer  I  expected.  Mr.  Paricer  was  not  in  London.  I 
overreached  him  at  Dover,  we  crossed  the  British  Channd  and  went 
together  to  Paris;  I  availed  mysdf  from  the  length  of  the  way  and 
the  Idsure  we  had,  to  sound  his  disposition  respecting  our  specula- 
tions and  projects.  I  communicated  to  him  the  general  plan  of  asso- 
ciation. His  lecture  seemed  not  to  me  operate  forcibly  on  his  mind. 
He  told  me  he  saw  many  difficulties  in  forming  sudi  an  ^— o**<fttiCTit  in 
'  dividing  the  shares;  moreover  he  had  entered  into  many  engagements 
he  ought  to  fulfill.  However  he  promised  me  to  make  an  attempt.  I 
reminded  him  that  you  had  furnished  him  with  informaticm,  that  you 
had  assisted  him  and  of  course  you  were  entitled  to  some  benefit.  He 
answered  me  it  was  his  interest  to  give  you  a  share  in  the  profits  either 
of  his  own  bargain  or  of  the  general  association,  were  it  conveyed  into 
execution. 

We  have  since  seen  Mr.  Van  Staphorst  in  Paris.  He  seems  not 
averse  to  an  association  and  a  partner  to  Mr.  Stadninski  I  have  met 
just  now  assured  me  the  latter  was  in  the  same  diqdosition.  Iliat 
association  cannot  be  settled  but  in  Amsterdam,  where  I  hope  to  be 
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with  Mr.  Parker  in  a  fortnight.  As  to  my  friend  CUmirt,  he  is  always 
satisfied  with  the  solidity  of  the  speculation  and  he'll  oome  into. 
However  there  are  many  modifications  to  make  in  the  plan.  Rely  on 
the  equity  of  Mr.  Clavite  and  on  my  seal  for  your  concern  and  this 
of  Dr.  Craigie. 

Bespecting  the  transfer  of  the  foreign  debt,  Mr.  Parker  confessed 
to  me  that  some  while  ago  he  with  Mr.  Laurent  de  Couteux  had  given 
a  plan  to  Mr.  Necker  to  get  that  transfer  and  he  hoped  to  succeed.v 
He  did  not  give  to  me  any  details  about  it.  I  told  him  that  there  was^ 
another  plan  for  redeeming  that  debt,  formed  by  Mr.  Clavi^,  ap- 
proved by  you,  from  which  immense  advantages  might  derive  to  the 
Society  which  should  carry  it  into  execution,  that  we  were  determined 
to  apply  to  the  French  court,  but  that  we  might  suspend  our  own 
application,  on  the  condition  that,  if  Mr.  Parker  obtained  the  transfer 
from  the  ministry,  he  should  enter  into  a  general  association  with  us 
and  on  equal  footing,  that  he  should  bind  limself  In  writing.  He 
agreed,  but  as  the  consent  of  Mr.  Laurent  de  Couteux  is  required,  we 
are  to  settle  with  him  that  point.  The  minister,  probably  on  account 
of  his  various  and  pressing  affairs,  has  not  given  any  answer.  How- 
ever the  circumstances  seem  favorable  to  get  the  transfer. 

As  to  the  loan  Mr.  P.  told  me  that  it  would  not  proceed  but  in  Hol- 
land, that  he  did  not  see  any  difficulty  to  succeed  if,  chiefly,  the  new 
congress  looked  determined  to  appropriate  to  the  payment  of  the 
interest  a  part  of  the  impost  he  is  to  raise. 

We  have  not  yet  conferred  about  the  Dlinois  lands,  the  other  mat- 
ters being  much  more  important,  so  any  information  about  the  prog- 
ress is  postponed  till  the  next  letter. 

I  oome  now  to  the  purchase  of  the  $100850  certificates.  Very  likdy 
you  are  already  acquainted  by  Mr.  Seton  and  Dr.  Craigie  Uiat  the 
bills  have  not  been  accepted,  with  the  motives  of  the  refusal,  and  the 
bond  of  the  pa3rment.  I  tried  everything  in  my  power  to  have  them 
accepted  from  my  friend  who  was  first  inclined  to  accept  them.  But 
after  considering  the  matter  he  told  me:  Suppose  I  pay  those  bills, 
suppose  you  empower  to  transfer  in  my  name  that  debt,  the  power 
going  to  America  may  be  lost,  the  certificate  coming  bade  may  be 
lost;  Mr.  Seton  may  die.  Many  difficulties  may  arise  about  the  trans- 
fer in  my  name.  In  those  circumstances  my  property  shall  be  uncer- 
tain and  not  at  my  disposal  for  a  long  while  and  meanwhile  I  shall  be 
deprived  from  6000  Stirling  at  a  time  when  the  money  is  so  scarce 
and  so  valuable.  Moreover  I  cannot  sell  those  funds  without  having 
the  certificate  in  my  name,  without  being  able  to  transfer  it  imme> 
diately  to  the  purchaser.  It  therefore  seems  necessary  that  I  get  it 
previous  to  accepting.  I  shall  bind  myself  to  pigr  at  his  reception. 
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So  your  friends  in  America  cannot  have  any  doubts  about  the  pay- 
N.^ent  since  you  have  paid  them  in  cash  at  least  5%  of  the  purchaae. 
I  could  not  make  any  reply  to  those  forcible  arguments  and  so  I 
acceded  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Claviere  stated  in  the  letter  I  Ve 
sent  to  Messrs.  Seton  and  Craigie.  I  was  chiefly  inclined  to  adc^t  it» 
\     considering  that  Mr.  Seton  was  not  entitled  to  require  any  damage^ 
Vhaving  not  advanced  any  moneyXthe  bills  not  being  protested,  and 
the  payment  being  ascertained,    so  my  dear  friend  send  as  fast  as 
possible  the  transfer  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Claviere  and  the  bills  shaH 
be  paid  immediately.  .  .  .  (The  next  paragraph  is  illegible  aa  ac- 
count of  a  tear  in  the  paper.) 

Don't  miss  any  occasion  to  write  to  me.  The  money  is  scaroe  hete, 
high  paid,  credit  stagnant,  tho'  the  writs  for  the  General  states  are 
despatching.  Believe  me  for  life  your  good  friend. 

(Signed)  Bbissot  ds  Wabyiulb. 

Chez  M.  CLAvnbHK.   H^tel  ia 

COMPAGNIE  D*A88URANCB.    RUS 

DB  Richelieu. 

P.S.  Please  to  present  your  ladies  with  my  humble  respecfSp  my 
compliments  to  Dr.  Craigie  and  you'll  oblige  me  to  forward  that 
letter  to  Mr.  Dupont  whose  I  don't  know  the  direction. 

Briasot  to  Colonel  William  Duet 

(Scioto  Papers.   New  York  Historical  Society*  New  York  CSty.    Written  oi 

En^^irii.) 

Pabib,  April  £8,  1780. 
Dear  Friend:  — 

I  am  quite  amazed  not  to  have  recdved  any  line  from  you  sinoe  I 
have  left  America.  Have  you  forgotten  one  of  your  best  friends.  lam 
waiting  with  impatience  for  your  answer  about  the  transfer  of  the 
certificates. 

I  see  very  often  here  Parker  and  Haskell.  No  confidence  can  be 
put  in  Parker.  What  is  certain  is  this,  that  he  looks  for  monop<Jisiiig 
the  sale  of  American  funds  in  Europe;  and  he  looks  very  cool  about 
sharing  the  profits  with  his  friends  in  America.  He  has  played  so 
many  tricks  here  that  he  has  created  a  diffidence  about  the  American 
funds.  There  is  very  little  chance  for  Haskell  to  sdl  now  his  certift- 
cates  here,  but  probably  he  '11  find  a  market  in  H<^and.  That  requires 
only  some  time.  I  have  not  any  doubt  that  when  the  distuibances 
shall  be  settled  here,  the  debt  funded  and  the  national  credit  restored, 
it  will  be  possible  to  bring  some  moneyed  people  in  a  speculation  upon 
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your  funds  ftnd  lands.  But  now  it  is  quite  impncticable.  We  must  \ 
then  have  patience  {or  putting  in  execution  the  schemes  we  have  } 
planned.  On  this  very  circumstanoe  I  'U  q>end  the  whole  year  here. 

I  suppose  now  that  Clavi^'s  tnuufer  is  coming  here.  We'll  do  the 
best  for  disposing  of  it.  The  elections  are  going  very  briskly.  I've 
failed  to  be  elected  in  my  own  country  and  they  talk  of  me  for  being  a 
reprcMntative  for  Paris.  Shall  I  succeed,  God  knows,  but  I  don't 
care  vety  much.  Though  I  believe  there  will  be  a  good  coastitution, 
it  shall  be  by  far  inferior  to  youra.  I  do  beseech  you  my  friend  write 
me  some  time  about  the  progress  Ol  your  new  government  and  bdieve 
me  forever  your  everlasting  friend, 

(Signed)  BsmaoT  db  Wabvilli. 

No.  1  GaiiBT. 

0.  Martin  &  Monneur  Brittol 


e.I7«. 
940.  OriginsL} 
Affaires  seciitea. 

COUPATBIOTE :  — 

3t  m'empressedevousfairc  part  d'unavii  que  j'ai  recu  ily  aquel- 
qucs  heures  et  sur  lequd  vous  pouves  [nc|  compter,  I  'ayant  eu  d  'un« 
penonne  eo  qui  j'ai  la  plus  grande  confiancc,  qui  la  m^rite  par  des 
preuvcfl  incontcstablea  que  j  'en  ai  eue  [tie]  et  qui  a  luimtme  chiSri  la 
pi^  dont  je  vais  vous  paricr.  Notre  ami  commun  le  connoit  et  saura 
qui  je  veux  dire.  Cette  pihtx  n'est  rien  moins  qu'une  declaration  et 
iik|uisitioa  envoys  d  'id  auz  trois  Cours  de  Beriin,  Vienne  et  Piten- 
bourg,  —  par  lesqueUt*  apris  leur  avoir  t^moignj  I'acmrd  le  plus  ccnw 
plet  sur  leurs  id^es,  Icurs  vues  et  leun  projets  au  sujct  de  la  France, 
dont  il  est  de  la  demiire  importance  d'arrttef  les  progris  d'une  m»- 
ni^re  effective,  les  soUicite  re^>ectivement  d  'envoyer  les  instructions  et 
les  pouvoirs  les  plus  amples  k  leun  ambassadeun  ou  envoyia  ici, 
et  en  outre  de  faire  passer  i  Londres  saas  perdre  de  terns  un  Hilitaira 
Entendu  afin  de  omcertcr  en  commun  lea  operations  convenables  en 
les  assurant  qu'aussitAt  qu'on  aura  piis  les  mesura  definitives  et 
fr^)p£  les  premiers  coups,  il  n'y  aura  aucuneditBculU  sur  les  subsides, 
puisqu'on  eat  d^tcnnini  k  agir  de  la  maniire  la  plus  vigoureuse,  et 
qu  'on  en  sent  1  'absolue  n^cessit^.  En  attendant  toutes  lea  Puj nances 
doivent  ne  n^liger  aucun  moyen  de  donner  k  leurs  forces  toute 
I'ertension  possible,  en  reoutements.  augmentation,  ap|Ht)visioDB»- 
ments,  etc.,  et  la  Russie  doit  agir  de  maniire  k  pouvoir  fouinir  nn 
corps  de  soizante  mille  bommea  s'il  est  jngi  nfctwaire.  <n  le  rappto- 
ehaot  autantqu'illui  sera  poaab)e.et  que  sKBtuatiooea  Polognelui 
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fadlitera  pour  une  partie,  et  Tautre  s'avancant  au  dehors  de  la  Bal- 
tique,  pour  6tre  transport^  par  mer  et  escorts  par  une  flotte  anglniae, 
qui  ne  trouvera  aucune  opposition  dans  les  mers  du  N<Mrd.  Cette  note 
repond  aux  sollicitations  de  oes  Puissances  et  i  la  connoissaace 
qu  *elles  avoient  donn6  de  1  '6tat  de  leurs  finances  qu  'elles  reprtacnlent 
comme  un  peu  6puis6es»  dans  un  moment  od  la  prudence  les  empMie 
d'ajouter  ouvertement  de  nouvdles  taxes.  Toute  mesure  ultMeme 
est  renvoy^  k  des  moments  plus  favorables,  la  seule  chose  doot  on 
doive  et  puisse  s'occuper  c'est  d'6craser  rennemi  commnn,  qui  n'a 
d 'autre  ressource  que  de  porter  le  trouble  et  le  desordre  partout,  sans 
s'embarrasser  des  consequences,  puisque  leur  banqueroute  est  in- 
evitable et  des  efforts  bien  concertos  Tameneront  imm^iatemait»  et 
mettront  leurs  ennemis  int^rieurs  en  6tat  de  se  dedara*  sans  crainte, 
et  avec  succ^s,  puisqu'on  a  raison  de  croire  par  une  infinite  de  com- 
munications sures  qu  'ils  sont  beaucoup  plus  nombreux  qu  'on  ne  pcnse 
en  g6n6ral.  H  y  a  ensuite  une  infinite  d'autres  details  et  de  pitos 
auxquelles  on  renvoye  et  on  finit  en  demandant  les  mesures  les  plus 
promptes,  et  en  observant  qu'il  ne  convient  pas  de  voulcnr  paixHtre 
se  m^ler  des  affaires  int^rieures,  du  moins  en  commen^ant,  que  cela 
convient  surtout  k  ce  pays,  oH  il  importe  de  menage  ropini<m  pub- 
lique,  dont  on  est  assur6  et  qu  'il  ne  faut  pas  aliener — que  tout  a  con- 
tribu^  demi^rement  k  la  rendre  favorable,  et  que  la  Catastrophe  de 
Louis  XVI  k  laquelle  on  s 'attend  et  qu'on  regarde  mtene  comme 
assur^e  achevera  d  'exalter  les  esprits  et  de  les  porter  aux  mesures  les 
plus  6nergiques,  que  L'Angleterre  en  attendant  fera  les  pr^paratifo 
les  plus  6tendus,  et  tout  ce  qui  dependra  d'elle  pour  assurer  le  sucote 
d'une  entreprise,  que  Tint^rftt  de  1 'humanity  rend  indi^ieosable. 
On  a  fait  partir  deux  paquebots  avec  les  mtees  dfp^dies  I'un  pour 
la  HoUande  et  1  'autre  pour  Hambourg,  et  on  a  envoy6  en  mtoie  terns 
des  d^p^hes  aux  Cours  de  Lisbonne,  de  Madrid  et  de  Turin. 

L'importance  de  cette  Communication  me  fait  courir  tons  les 
risques  pour  vous  la  faire  parvenir,  faites  en  1 'usage  que  vous  croires 
le  plus  convenable  en  evitant  de  me  compromettre.  Je  desire  bean- 
coup  qu'on  use  de  cl^ence  envers  le  Roi,  quand  la  Justice  et 
1 'humanity  ne  I'exigeroit  pas,  la  politique  la  plus  saine  devroit  y 
determiner,  et  la  Convention  doit  se  prononcer,  et  ne  pas  craindre  lei 
Maratistes  et  leurs  semblables.  Je  suis  persuade  qudUe  sera  soutenue 
par  les  d^partements  —  il  seroit  grand  (temps?)  de  lui  bannir  et  de 
le  faire  transporter  en  Angleterre,  en  gardant  son  fils  pour  6tage, 
qu  'auroit  on  k  craindre,  il  est  nul  par  luimtoie,  et  n  'aura  jamais  la  oonfi- 
ance  des  Emigrants  et  de  ceux  qui  les  soutiennent.  Apr^  cette  mesure 
qui  auroit  I'effet  le  plus  grand  sur  cette  nation  il  en  est  une  autre  sor 
laquelle  je  ne  h^siterois  pas,  et  qui  seroit  de  se  rendre  mattie  de  la 
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HolUnde.  Comin«  je  pense  qu'il  ne  Mroit  pu  difficile,  en  feuDt  [tic] 
naltie  de  cea  ocxtMOtu  qui  ne  muiquent  junais,  et  en  6tant  pripafi 
i  profiler  dea  premieres  hoitiliUa  pour  i'«v«ncer,  Cette  m«nire  est 
bardie,  mail  elle  est  nicessaire,  et  ai  on  ne  a'y  dfcide  paa,  je  craiat 
iota  qu'oD  nc  I'ea  repente  qudque  jour,  la  saiton  pourra  mfant 
tavoriwr  un  pareil  dessein,  car  on  doit  s'attendre  k  de  fortes  gdiea 
cette  annfe,  qui  est  la  cinqui^me  depuis  que  nous  n  'en  avons  pas  eu 
de  conaidirabies.  D  7  vadu  salutderEmpire,  du  boubeurdu  monde, 
et  dan*  de  grands  dangers.  iHautdegtsndeameaures.  S'il  est  qudque 
duMe  en  quoi  je  puisse  Ctre  utile,  comptes  toujours  sur  mol.  Bien 
des  dioses  k  notre  ami  conunun,  j  'enverrai  le  manteau  et  la  diaine  de 
nuMitre  dans  deux  ou  trois  jours.  Monti^  (*ic]  lui  cette  lettie,  il  voua 
en  dira  son  avis.    Tout  1  voua. 

G.  MABTDf. 

SI  Decembre. 

Noel  part  aujourd'hui  pour  la  Haye.  H  (aut  tnuver  qudqu 'autre 
moyen  de  me  faire  parvenir  sflrement  vos  lettres,  ce  qui  me  paroit 
difficile,  mail  vous  pourri^s  [tie]  les  adiesser  k  qudqu 'un  pour  moi  et 
me  le  taiie  agavcHr  par  la  poste  k  quL 
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LIST  OP  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIfiTfi  DES  AMIS 

DES  NOIRS 

The  following  list  of  members  of  the  SoeiHS  des  AmU  de9  Noin  it 
found  at  the  Archives  NaHanales,  AD.  xvni,  C  115,  at  Paris.  The 
paper  has  neither  date  nor  signature,  but  from  the  q>ithet  applied  to 
Lameth^  it  must  have  been  as  late  as  1790,  and  from  the  epithets 
applied  to  Mirabeau  and  Robespierre,  the  author  was  probably  an 
anti-revolutionist. 

Tableau  des  Membres  de  la  Soci6U  des  Amis  des  Noirs 

1.  Brissot  de  Warville, 

rue  d'Amboise,  no.  10. 

2.  E.  Clavi^re,  administrateur  de  la  Compagnie  royale  d'Anuranoe 
sur  la  vie, 

rue  d'Amboise,  no.  10. 
8.  Le  Marquis  de  Beaupoil  Saint-Aulaire  au  Temple. 

4.  Brack,  Directeur  g6n6ral  des  Traites, 

rue  de  Grammont,  no.  2. 

5.  A.  S.  Cerisier, 

en  Bourbonais. 

6.  Duchesnay,  Censeur  royal, 

rue  des  Bemardins,  no.  S7. 

7.  Le  Marquis  de  Valady,  e'est  lui  qui  a  fait  r6volter  le  regiment 

des  gardes  fran^ises,  k  Londres. 

8.  Dufossey  de  Br^ban,  Directeur  de  la  R^e  gdn6rale 

rue  de  Grammont,  no.  19. 

9.  De  Bourge, 

rue  des  Filles  du  Calvaire,  no.  16. 

10.  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Baussans, 

Place  Royale. 

11.  J.  J.  Clavi^re,  N^gociant  (rue  Coq-heron)  au  Parlement  d*Aii- 
gleterre. 

12.  Roman,  N6gociant  rue  O>q-heron  au  Parlement  d'Angleterre. 
18.  De  Montcloux,  fils,  Fermier  G4n6ral, 

rue  S.  Honor6,  no.  841. 

'  Supplement  auz  proo^verbal  Colonies,  tome  i,  Tnut6  des  nigrei,  paiti  n. 
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14.  De  Montdouz  de  la  Villencuve*  CooBeOler  k  U  Cour  des  Aides, 

rue  S.  Honor6,  no.  841. 

15.  Madame  Poivre, 

rue  Feydeau,  no.  9li. 

16.  De  Tnidaine,  Conaeiller  au  Parlement» 

rue  des  Francs  Bourgeois,  no.  89. 

17.  De  Trudaine  de  la  Sabli^,  Conseiller  au  Parlement, 

rue  des  Francs  Bourgeois,  no.  89.. 

18.  Bialartic  de  Fonda,  Mattre  de  Requites, 

passage  des  Petits-P^res,  no.  7. 

19.  Le  Roi  de  Petitval,  lUgisseur  g«nfral» 

passage  des  Petits-P^res,  no.  7. 

20.  L'Abb^  Colin, 

au  PresbyUre  de  S.  Eusiache. 

21.  Du  Rovray, 

en  Irlande. 

22.  Short,  Secr6taire  de  TAmbassade  des  £uts-Unis  d'Am^rique, 

pr^  la  grille  de  Chatllot. 
28.  De  Pilles,  ancien  Procureur  des  Comptes, 
rue  de  Grammont,  no.  19. 

24.  Le  Marquis  de  Condorcet,  Secretaire  perpetuel  de  TAcadtoie 
des  Sciences.  Membre  de  1  'Acad^mie  Frangoise, 

li6tel  de  la  Monnoie. 

25.  Charton  de  la  Terri^, 

en  Am^rique. 

26.  Komman, 

rue  Cartoie. 

27.  Blot,  Controleur  de  la  marque  d'or, 

k  Lyon. 

28.  Esmangard,  fils,  ConseiOer  au  Parlement, 

rue  des  Capucins,  no.  22. 

29.  Dieres,  Conseiller  k  la  Cour  des  Aides, 

rue  Jacob. 

80.  Des  Faucherets, 

ruede  Paradis. 

81.  Gramagnac,  Docteur  en  MMicine, 

li6tel  de  Lussan,  rue  Croix  des  Petits-Champs. 

82.  Lanthenas,  Docteur  en  Medicine, 

rue  Thevenot,  no.  81. 
SS.  Du  Vaucel,  Fermier  G^n^ral, 

rue  neuve  des  Mathurins,  no.  1. 
84.  Gallois,  Avocat  au  Parlement, 

rue  des  Petits  Augustins,  no.  24. 
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85.  Le  Marquis  de  Mons, 

rue  neuve  des  Petits-Champs,  no.  26. 

86.  L'Abb^  Guyot,  Pr6v6t  de  S.  Martin  de  Toun^ 

rue  Traversi^re,  no.  S5. 

87.  Pigot, 

k  Gren^ve. 

88.  Le  Baron  de  Dietrick, 

rue  Poissoni^re. 

89.  Lavoisier,  Fermier  Gr^fral, 

k  TArsenal. 

40.  Bergerot,  Directeur  des  Ferme8» 

h6tel  des  Fermes. 

41.  Biderman,  N^gociant, 

k  Bruxelles. 

42.  De  Pastoret,  Mattre  des  Requites, 

rue  des  Capucines,  no.  74. 
48.  Cottin,  fils»  Banquier, 

Chausse  d'Antin,  no.  8. 

44.  D'Audignac,  Directeur  de  la  lUgie  g^n^rale, 

rue  de  Choiseul. 

45.  Le  Comte  de  la  C^pede» 

au  Jardin  du  Roi. 

46.  Munier  de  Montengis, 

k  rh6tel  Royal  des  Livalides. 

47.  Madame  Clavi^re, 

rue  d*Amboise,  no.  10. 

48.  Le  Chevalier  de  Boufflers, 

h6tel  de  Rohan,  rue  de  Varenne. 

49.  Gougenot,  Receveur  g^tod  de  la  R^e  g^n^rale, 

rue  de  Choiseul. 

50.  Petry,  Directeur  des  Fermes, 

h6tel  de  Longueville,  rue  S.  Nicaise. 

51.  De  Saint- Alphonse,  Fermier  G6n6ral, 

rue  S.  Honor^  no.  428. 

52.  Fortin, 

rue  de  Choiseul. 
5S.  Henry,  Avocat  au  Parlement, 
rue  Saint-Jean-de-Beauvais. 

54.  Le  Prince  Emmanuel  de  Salm, 

rue  de  Grenelle,  faubourg  S.  Germain,  no.  281. 

55.  Duport,  Conseiller  au  Parlement, 

rue  du  Grand-Chantier,  hdtel  du  Port-frais,  no.  2. 
5Q.  Segretier. 
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57.  Soufilot*  Inspecteur  des  BAtimena  de  Saintfr^jcnevi^e, 

k  Sainte-Genevi^ve. 

58.  Agasse  de  Cresne, 

rue  Pav6e  Saint>Andr6-de»-ArU,  no.  12. 

59.  Servat,  Agent  de  la  ville  de  Bourdeauz, 

boulevart  Montmorency,  vis4^vu  le  Pavilloo. 

60.  Crc^iar^ 

rue  de  la  com^e  frangoiae,  au  coin  de  la  rue  des  Cordeliers. 

61.  Le  Comte  de  Valence, 

rue  Chausee  d'Antin,  no.  170. 
61.^  Hocquart  de  Tremilly,  Avocat  G^^ral  de  la  Cour  des  Aides, 
rue  neuve  des  Petits-Champs,  no.  71. 

62.  Le  Comte  Charies  de  Lameth,  dit  le  Ghntnl  des  Annondades,' 
et  de  la  milice  bourgeoise  de  Pointoise, 

cul-de-sac-Notre-Dame-des-Champs. 
68.  Le  Chevalier  Alexandre  de  Lameth, 
mtoie  demeure. 

64.  Le  Chevalier  Th6odore  de  Lameth, 

mtoie  demeure. 

65.  Le  Marquis  du  ChAtelet, 

hAtd  de  Brissac,  quai  des  Th^atins. 

66.  Le  Comte  de  Rochechouart, 

rue  de  Crenelle,  faubourg  S.  Germain,  no.  99. 

67.  MoUiens,  premier  Commis  des  Finances, 

rue  de  la  Michaudi^re. 

68.  Bergon,  premier  Commis  des  Finances, 

rue  de  la  Michaudi^. 

69.  De  Sannois,  Fermier  Gfntod, 

h6tel  des  Fermes. 

70.  Le  Vicomte  de  Ricey, 

rue  de . 

71.  Benoit  de  Lamothe,  Sous-chef  de  la  comptabilit6  de  la  R£gie 
g^ntode, 

rue  neuve  Saint-Eustache,  no.  21. 

72.  Leroy  de  Camilly,  Payeur  des  Rentes, 

rue  S.  Marc,  no.  28. 

'  The  mistake  here  is  in  the  original  numbering.  Tliere  are  two  61*t. 

*  Lameth,  as  member  of  the  Camiii  dM  RtAtrckst  to  which  he  was  elected 
in  1720,  was  obliged  to  make  a  visit  by  night  to  the  convent  of  the  Anmemeiad§i 
to  arrest  M.  de  Barentin,  an  accused  minister  who  had  taken  refuge  there. 
This  visit  was  made  the  subject  of  ridicule  by  the  royalists  and  fumiihed  the 
occasion  for  a  comic  poem  beginning,  — 

**J$  dbofiif  Of  kho9  ds  milie$  ftoarfsous, 
OraUw  d  Parii,  §Mral  d  Ptmkrim.** 
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7S.  I>upleiz  de  Mesy»  Conseiller  au  Pariement, 
rue  des  petites  ficuries  du  Roi. 

74.  Vallou  de  Villeneuve,  Sou»«hef  de  la  lUgie  g^n^nle, 

rue  S.  Joseph. 

75.  Le  Marquis  de  la  Feuillade» 

rue  des  Marais. 

76.  De  Moulan,  Receveur  g6n^ral  des  Finanoes, 

rue  de  Clichy. 

77.  Le  Marquis  de  S.  Lambert. 

78.  De  Vayne. 

79.  DeTEtang. 

80.  Savalette  de  Lange. 

81.  Le  Marquis  de  Pampeluiie. 

82.  Desissarts. 

83.  L'Abb6  Siey^  le  D^ut6. 

84.  L'Abb6  Lageare. 

85.  Doizan»  fils  du  Fermier  gkxioL 

86.  De  Boullongne« 

87.  Le  Sage. 

88.  Le  Roy. 

89.  L'Abb^  Coulon. 

90.  Gougenot  de  Crois^y. 

91.  De  Missy. 

92.  Bertrand  des  Brus. 

93.  Leseallier. 

94.  Marquise  de  Condoroet. 

95.  My-lord  Daer. 

96.  L'Abb6  No^l. 

97.  Le  Baron  de  Buest. 

98.  Messent. 

99.  L'Abb4  Louis. 

Associis  Etrangers 

1.  L'Abb^  Piatoli, 

boulevard  de  Richelieu,  ches  Madame  la  PrinoeflM  Lubor- 
miska. 

2.  Clarkson,  n^godant, 

k  Dublin. 

3.  Siodier,  negodant, 

k  Geneve. 

4.  Dumont, 

k  Londres. 

5.  Mazzey. 
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Auoeiti  eorregpondant  regniadea. 
1.  De  Souligni,  Directeur  dea  Fetines, 

A  Lyon. 
S.  De  Suilly,  Gentilhomme, 

iOrleana. 
S.  Potion  de  VUle  neuve,  Avocat,  v 

IChnrtca. 
4.  D'Autroche  (Cher), 

iOrleuu. 
ff.  Le  Marquis  de  Groadiy, 

4  MeuUn. 
8.  M.  le  Due  d  'Aiguillon. 
.    7.  M.  le  Comte  de  Mirabeui,  dit  le  FUmbeMi  de  U  ProvcDce.  . 
coinme  Robefpiene  U  Cluutddlle  d'Ams.* 
8.  M.  Cottin.  DipuU  de  timatea. 

'  Acconliiig  to  the  Dietionnain  LarttuMt  the  uidnuDe  CkamUU  tAmi 
wu  mppUed  to  Robeqiicne  by  the  AH»t  d—  Aftim,  ■  myBlut  jounul  lAU 
ridiculed  him  m  a  proviiuul  kwTcr  lost  unong  dutinguiihed  onton.  llw 
floNbam  <<>  la  Pronmet  ftAtHs  cune  (ram  the  mme  miTGe. 
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ACCUSATION  AGAINST  BRISSOT  IN  CONNECTION 

WITH  THE  COLONIES 

(Arckives NatUmaUi.  AA54,1509.  2,iia40.) 

Notices  8UT  Brisaci 

BRIB80T  a  6t6  Tagent  de  Tengleterre  [nc\  pour  rumer  les  Cokmies 
FraDQaises. 

Brissot  connoissoit  le  g^e  des  hommes  de  oouleur  et  Veapnt  public 
des  colonies,  il  [nc]  sgavoit  que  pour  agiter  les  Colonies,  il  aufBaoit  de 
metre  [nc]  en  mouvement  les  passions  de  oes  deux  classes  d'hominei 
quel'enden  [tic]  regime  avoit  plac6s  k  de  grandes  distances.  C*est 
pour  cela  que  le  15  fevrier  1790.  No.  CXCI  il  a{^laudit  k  Jcly  de 
Fleury  qui  demanda  k  la  Commune  de  Paris  qu'dle  soUidtoit  aupt^ 
de  I'assemblde  Constituante  L'admissicm  des  hommes  de  Couleur 
dans  son  sein.  Brissot  appuya  cette  petition  k  la  Commune  dont  1 
6toit  membre. 

Brissot  dit  dans  son  No.  9SS,  29,  Mars.,  1790,  que  ne  pas  admetie 
les  d^ut^  des  honmies  de  couleur  au  sein  de  I'assembl^  Constitii- 
ante:  C'est  preparer  la  mine  de  la  Colonie. 

Dans  son  No.  594,  25  Mars  1791.  Brissot  dit  que  ras8embl6e  na- 
tionale  ne  doit  pas  balancer  de  prefferer  [sic]  aux  blancs  les  hommes 
de  Couleur  dont  les  vertus  fairont  [nc]  un  jour  la  regeneration  et  la 
prosperity  des  Colonies. 

Dans  son  No.  664,  3,  Juin  1791,  il  se  pleint  [sic]  de  ce  que  le  Coiiiit6 
Colonial  n'a  pas  provoqu6  de  Tassembl^e  nationale  le  dtoet  d 'ad- 
mission des  d^ut^s  des  honmies  de  couleur. 

Dans  son  No.  816,  Novembre  4, 1791,  sachant  que  les  Conmnercaiis 
du  Havre  preparaient  des  secours  pour  S[ainlt  Domingue;  fl  let 
accuse  de  n  'y  porter  des  secours  que  pour  aider  les  blancs  k  opprimcr 
les  honmies  de  couleur. 

Dans  son  No.  820.  Novembre  8, 1791,  il  dit  que  les  details  donnas 
sur  I'assembl^e  Coloniale  de  S[ain]t  Domingue  de  la  revolte  des  es- 
claves  ne  sont  que  menaonge.  il  dit  que  cette  revcdte  n'est  qu*un 
pretexte  pour  appeller  les  Anglois  au  Ci^. 

Dans  son  No.  8S4,  22,  Novembre  1791,  il  dit  que  les  deeordres  de 
Saint  Domingue  sont  une  manoeuvre  de  cette  Colonie  pour  se  rendre 
ind6pendante.  U  les  attribue  encore  k  la  cruaut6  des  blancs  envers 
leurs  esclaves. 
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Dtuu  aon  Ko.  850.  8.  Decembre  1701  —  il  dtt  que  lea  bUnca  out 
revoIU  leun  n^rea  pour  ae  r«idre  incUpendsnte  et  ne  pu  paper  leun 
dettes. 

D&ns  sou  No.  COS  —  M«ra  4,  1791  —  U  accuM  ruaemblie  proviii> 
cUle  du  Nord  de  S{unlt  Domingue  de  voultur  ae  reudre  indipeiidante. 

Dwis  aoQ  No.  957,  16  —  Fevrier  1791  —  il  dit  si  lea  oolona  enten- 
dent  bien  leun  inUreta  ila  ae  aoumetront  quoique  cerUioemeiit  on 
ait  comia  une  injuitice  i  n'entendre  pas  leura  repr^aentana:  maiaa'ila 
aont  bona  francaia,  Ui  oublieront  cette  injuatice. 

DwQS  aon  No.  9U  —  Mara,  t,  —  1791,  il  dit  que  lea  mulatres  n'ont 
latai  lea  municipaliUa  que  parcequ'ellea  (toient  le  repaire  de  I'aria- 
tocratie. 

Dans  BOQ  No.  935,  Man  »,  179«,  il  attetme  le  tablotu  dea  dca- 
ordrea  de  St.  Domingue,  il  en  accuae  I  'orgueil  dea  blanca,  leur  obatin^ 
tioQ  i  ne  pas  accorder  I  'activity  politique  auz  bommea  de  coulcur,  U 
en  accuse  enfln  raasembl^e  Coloniale. 

Dans  son  No.  961,  88.  Mara  1792,  il  dit  que  la  Province  du  Hard 
de  S(ain]t  Domingue  eat  perdue  par  I'obatination  de  I'aasembUe 
Coloniale  k  restituer  aux  hommea  de  couleur  1  'activity  politique. 

Dans  aon  No.  967, 1  Avril  179S.  il  dit  on  remplit  lea  papien  publics 
de  funestea  nouvelles  sur  U  situation  de  S[ain]t  Dominque.  Nous  ne 
devons  cesaer  de  metre  [tie]  le  public  en  ^rde  centre  lea  menaongea 
dont  la  fronce  eat  imbue.  On  s^ait  que  noa  princes  let  Colooa  oat 
toujoun  dans  leur  poche  quelquea  lettres  de  commende,  [tie]  juatfr 
ment  anivant  du  Cap  et  bonnes  on  meauvais  [tie]  suivant  le  beaoin. 

Dana  son  No.  979,  15  Avril  1794,  il  dit  que  le  decret  du  15  M«r 
n'eat  pas  la  cause  dea  malheura  de  Slain]t  Domingue  maia  bieo 
I'orgueil  des  blanca. 

Dana  aon  No.  lOM.  H  May,  1792.  il  fait  I'apologie  de  Blancbdaode 
et  autres  chefs  dea  Conspirateura  et  une  diatribe  attroce  [tie]  contre 
l'asg[emblfe|  Coloniale. 

Dans  aon  No.  lOK.  88  Man  179S,  U  applaudit  i  une  lettre  de 
S[ain]t  Domingue  qui  annonce  la  coalition  de  15000  bommea  tant 
blanca  que  mutatrea  qui  marcbent  ctHitre  le  Ville  du  Port  au  Prince, 
il  api^audit  encor  [tie]  k  I'incendie  de  I'habitation  du  patriote 
borel.  [tie] 

Dana  son  No.  1075,  M,  Juillet,  179t  — 11  rapporte  une  lettre  qu^ 
dit  venir  de  S[aintt  Domingue  qui  fait  I'apologie  de  Blancbdande  et 
auties  contre  revolutionaircs  pendant  qu'elledistiUe  le  vcoimaurlea 
patriotes. 

Dana  aon  No.  1096.  10.  Aout.  179S.  U  fait  i'&ge  de  la  loi  du  4 
Avril  179C  —  qui  auivant  lui  pouroit  seule  ramnwoer  {net  I'ordre  i 
^ainjt  Domingue. 
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Dans  son  No.  1112  —  26,  Aout  1792,  il  fait  I'tioge  de  Blanrhrlafide 
et  des  autres  chefs  de  la  contre  revolution. 

Dans  son  No.  1187, 9,  Novembre  1792,  il  f ait  Tapc^ogie  de  Blandie- 
lande. 

Dans  son  No.  1273, 5  Fevrier  1790,  il  accuse  lea  petits  blancs  d  'avoir 
€goTgi  et  pill6  les  maisons  du  Cap. 

Dans  son  No.  233,  29,  May  1790,  il  insere  son  disooun  sur  la 
necessity  d'etablir  k  Paris  une  soci^t^  pour  Tabolition  de  la  Traite. 

Dans  son  No.  327,  Juillet,  10, 1790,  U  pretent  [nc]  qu'on  peut  6crire 
sur  les  n^gres  sans  aucun  danger  parce-qu'il[s]  ne  aayent  n'oat  [f»r] 
pas  le  terns  de  lire. 

Dans  son  No.  1026,  P'  Juin  1792,  il  dit  que  les  malheurs  de  S[am]t 
Domingue  frappent  1 ' Angleterre  bien  plus  que  la  france. 

Dans  son  No.  1263,  26,  Janvier  1793,  il  dit  que  les  Colons  blancs  se 
reffugient  dans  la  nouvelle  engleterre  [sic]  dont  ils  ne  peuvent  manqoer 
de  corrompre  les  moeurs  en  y  emmenant  leurs  fantaimes  et  lean 
esclaves. 

Dans  son  No.  1263,  26,  Janvier  1793,  il  nie  que  TasaembKe  Co- 
loniale  ait  le  droit  que  lui  ont  attribu^  Tassembl^e  Constituaote  el 
celle  [sic]  legislative  cdui  de  prononcer  sur  le  sort  des  esdaves. 

Dans  son  No.  1270,  fevrier  2, 1793,  il  insere  un  pamphlet  qu'O  dit 
6tre  de  ViUete.  Ce  pMunphlet  adresse  &  la  Convent[ion]  Natiooale  dit 
donn^  k  vos  n^gres  la  liberty :  vous  couvrir^  [fie]  la  terre  de  com* 
batans,  qui  sgauront  la  deffendre  [sic]  il  ne  vous  en  coutera  qu'un 
decret. 

Le  27.  Octobre  1792,  Brissot  dit  que  —  Talien  a  tort  de  proposer 
I'envoy  de  secours  k  S[ain]t  Domingue  il  dit  que  Talien  ignore  que 
les  Espagnols  n'ont  dans  cette  contr6e  que  3000.  hommes  pendant 
que  la  patrie  f  rangaise  est  deffendue  par  dix  mille  honmies  de  troupes 
regimes  et  vingt  mille  mulatres. 

Dans  son  No.  1004,  10.  May  —  1792,  il  dit  qu'il  n'existe  aucone 
faction  r6publicaine;  que  c'est  un  phantome  [sic]  que  les  moderns  ont 
ct€€  pour  aigrir  les  patriotes.    [The  following  sentence  is  illegible.] 

Dans  son  No.  1209,  27.  Novembre  1792,  il  dit  que  la  Convention 
doit  sevir  contre  la  rebellion  de  Tasstembl^]  Cdo(niale]  qui  a  en- 
voy6  en  france  trois  Conmiiss[aires]  pour  presenter  k  la  sanction  un 
decret  sur  Tesclavage. 

Affaire  de  sa  lettre  k  la  Constitua[nte] 

1  'affaire  de  Geng^.  D, 
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APPENDIX  D 


BBISSOT'S  ELECTION  TO  THE  LEGISLATIVE 

ASSEMBLY 

Thx  foUowing  UUe  aplains  Brissot'i  ftruggle  for  election  as  a 
deputy  from  the  department  of  the  Seine  to  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
It  shows  his  successive  defeats,  the  names  of  those  who  defeated  him» 
and  his  final  victory.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  election  had  to  be  by 
the  absolute  majority  of  the  electors.  For  the  details  of  the  struggle 
see  Chavaray,  AMtmbUe  EUoUmU  d$  Faris^  1791-92,  pp.  187-227. 
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APPENDIX  E 

LETTER  RELATING  TO  CONNECTION  OF  BBISSOT 

WITH  WAR  WITH  ENGLAND 

(Affaires  fitrangeres.  Le  10.  Septembre  Fan  1*.  de r£galit6.  Angfetore — 5S2. 

f».  182.  OriginaL  Paris.) 
Itee  diyision. 

JtdUenfiU  au  MinUtre  dea  Affairea  tkrangires 

Pab»  — cel9.  7iM  I'aa  l«der«galit^ 

MoNBIEnB, 

Je  regois  dans  ce  moment  ime  lettre  d'Angleterre  qui  me  prouve 
que  la  mesure  que  je  vous  ai  propo86e  et  qu'ont  appuy^  M[e8aieu]r8 
Brissot  et  Condorcet  est  plus  que  jamais  uigente  et  ndofssaire.  On 
interc6pte  presque  tons  les  paquets  venant  de  franoe,  c'est  k  dire 
qu  'on  veut  epaissir  le  bandeau  jett^  sur  les  yeux  du  peuple  Anglais  et 
le  conduire  ensuite  plus  aiz^ent  k  cette  guerre  qu*il  ne  pourroit 
jamais  consentir  s'il  6tait  6clair^.  Sur  I'invitation  de  M[oiisieurI 
Brissot  et  d*un  de  mes  amis  M[onsieur]  Eury  k  qui  yous  avies  paru 
t^moigner  le  d6sir  de  me  voir  pour  que  j  'achevAsse  de  vous  donner 
les  renseignements  que  j  'avois  pu  prendre,  je  me  suis  pr68ent6  plusieurs 
fois  chez  vous, — sans  jamais  pouvoir  vous  parier,  les  oocupatioos 
multipli^es  de  votre  place  me  font  asses  sentir  Timpossibilit^  od  vous 
6tes  de  recevoir  tons  ceux  qui  s'adressent  k  vous.  Cependant  le  motif 
qui  m*a  conduit  me  parait  ainsi  qu*k  tons  ceux  k  qui  je  Tai  com- 
munique d  'une  grande  importance.  Qud  a  6t6  mon  6tonnement  d  'en- 
tendre dire  k  Tun  de  vos  secretaires  k  qui  vous  compties  difffrer 
jusqu'apr^  les  premieres  operations  de  la  convention  nationale  la 
mesure  propos^e.  Ce  seroit  perdre  absolument  Teffet  qu'on  peut  en 
attendre.  Je  suis.  Monsieur,  dans  le  langage  de  la  iibert6  et  de 
r6galit6  qui  ne  sauroit  6tre  Stranger  au  ministie  de  Citoyens  6gaux 
et  libres. 

Votre  Condtoyen,  fr^  et  ami, 

JULUKN  >Ut. 

Et  au  Verso:  Au  Ministre  des  Affaires  fitrangtees,  k  Paris. 
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L  MANUSCRIPT  MATERIAL 


Thx  papen  of  Brissot,  after  the  death  of  Madame  Briaaot,  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  their  son  Anacharsis.  After  some  years  he 
confided  them  to  the  publisher  Ladvocat,  who,  in  turn,  passed  them 
on  to  M.  Montrol,  who  used  them  as  the  basis  for  his  publication  of 
the  memoirs  of  Brissot.  The  "portfolio,*'  as  this  collection  of  papers 
is  called,  must  certainly  have  contained  correspondence  and  other 
material  not  utilised  in  the  memoirs,  but  what  has  become  of  these 
manuscripts  is  a  matter  of  unc^lainty.  It  seems  that  they  were  in 
1805  in  the  possessioo  of  the  son  of  M.  Montrol,  who  was  unwilling 
to  relinquish  them. 

Apart  from  this  portfolio  Anacharsis  probably  kept  a  portion  of  the 
correspondence  for  himself.  At  all  events,  his  widow  appears  to  have 
given  some  of  the  letters  to  M.  Faug^re,  copies  of  which  are  to  be 
found  among  the  Roland  papers  at  the  BibUaMque  NaHonale^  at 
Paris;  the  widow  of  Brissot's  grandson  also  possesses  a  part  of  the 
family  correspondence,  and  there  exist  numerous  other  letters  in 
different  places.  All  of  this  scattered  correqiondence,  which  includes 
letters  written  by  various  members  of  his  own  and  his  wife's  family, 
together  with  a  number  of  documents  pertaining  to  the  arrest  and  trial 
of  Brissot,  has  been  collected  and  published  by  M.  Perroud  in  his  recent 
edition  of  the  Corretpondanee  et  Papien  de  Bris9cit  but  the  **  portfolio  '* 
is  still  undiscovered.  The  Brissot  manuscripts,  then,  are  for  the  most 
part  either  included  in  the  Correspondanee  or  are  not  accessible. 

There  is  one  exception,  however.  Since  the  publication  of  the 
Cofterpondanee  there  has  been  discovered  among  the  Craigie  Papers 
in  the  collection  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  and  among  the  Scioto  Papers  in  the  collection  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  a  considerable  collection  of  letters  to 
and  from  Brissot  and  concerning  him,  dealing  chiefly  with  his  relations 
with  American  speculators.  Possibly  these  letters  may  have  some 
connection  with  the  sixty-five  letters  to  Brissot  by  Americans  an* 
nounced  in  the  Charavay  Catalogue  of  1858.  A  list  of  the  letters  in 
this  recently  discovered  material  and  a  list  of  other  manuscript 
sources  not  contained  in  M.  Perroud's  collection  are  given  below.  ^ 

>  See  the  ttuds  enHqtu  by  M.  Perroud.  prefixed  to  hit  editkn  of  Brisiol's 
memoin,  ziv;  also  the  Cormpomdametf  iiiiili<tiWMiil,  Wh€7. 
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A.    Abchivsb  Nationalbb  (Pabd) 

1.  In  carton  "  Tribunaux  rhfotuHonnaireB — 
affaire  dea  Oirondimr  (W  29£,  do$ner  20i) 

Lettre  des  commissaires  et  des  colons  de  Saint  Domingue  au  Comity 
de  siireti  g6n6rale,  26  septembre,  1798.  Original  sign6.  A.  N^  W  892, 
no.  204  (2^  partie),  pi^  08;  Tuetey,  vm,  8885. 

A  denunciation  of  Brissot  as  responnUe  for  tlie  troables  in  Santo  !)»• 
mingo  and  abo  of  Miioent,  one  of  his  alleged  agents. 

Lettre  de  citoyen  Ruelle,  ci-devant  chaig6  des  affaires  de  France 
aux  Pays-Bas,  au  Comity  de  silret^  g6n^rale,  24  juillet»  1798.  Original 
8ign6,  A.  N.,  W  292,  no.  204  (r  partie),  pi^  74;  Tuet^,  vm,  8210. 

An  accusation  that  Brissot  had  removed  an  important  docmneot  from 
the  papers  of  the  Diplomatic  Committee,  namely,  a  complaint  •fl»w*«^  the 
ex-minister  Lebrun. 

Lettre  du  dtoyen  Ruelle,  ancien  charge  des  affaires  de  Fhmoe,  anz 
Pays-Bas,  k  I'accusateur  public  pr^  le  Tribunal  r6volutionnaire,  8 
octobre,  1798.  Original  sign6,  A.  iV.,  W  292,  no.  204  (2*  partie),  pidce 
78;  Tuetey,  vra,  8860. 

A  renewed  statement  of  the  same  aocusatioo. 

Lettre  du  sieur  Tresset,  fils,  rue  de  Cl^,  h6td  de  France,  4  I'ac- 
cusateur public  du  Tribunal  r^volutionnaire,  7  brumaire,  an  11  (28 
octobre,  1798).  Original  sign^,  A.  iV.,  W  292,  no.  204  (ST  partie), 
pi^ce  6;  Tuetey,  vm,  8415. 

Calls  attention  to  the  desirability  of  summoning  Blorande  as  a  wit- 
ness against  Brissot,  especially  in  regard  to  his  rdations  with  the  Biitirii 
government. 


D^laration  faite  par  devant  Francob  Joseph  Denisot,  juge  au  Tri- 
bunal r^volutionnaire  par  Pierre  Flran^is  Page,  28^  jour  du  ler  mois 
de  Tan  11  (19  octobre,  1798).  Original  sign^,  A.  N^  W  292,  no.  204 
(  5^  partie),  pi^ce  6;  Tuetey,  vm,  8888. 

An  accusation  that  Brissot  was  acting  as  the  agent  of  England  in  his 
colonial  policy. 

Avis  de  M.  CoUombel,  d6put^  de  la  Meurthe,  au  Comity  de  Saint 
public,  7  brumaire,  an  11  (28  octobre,  1798).  Original  sign4,  A.  N^  W 
292.  no.  204  (3*  partie),  pi^ce  10;  Tuetey,  vm,  8418. 

A  charge  that  Brissot  was  guilty  of  complicity  with  Damouries. 
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Lettie  de  Varlet,  tiecteur  d«  la  Mctioo  de  DtdU,  ^>Atre  <le  la 
lib«rU,  Ml  dtoyen  Fouquier  Unville.  aocunteur  public  du  TrUnmal 
rtvolutioniuire,  8  bnunaire,  an  II  (28  octobre,  1703).  Original  agai, 
^.  AT^  W  «M,  na  204  (3*  paitie),  pike  S;  Tuetey,  vm,  3418. 
A  icqnMt  to  b«  called  •«  a  witiuH  in  the  trial  of  Brivot. 

S.   Other  Uatmal  at  the  Areki$et  Nationaiea 
Lettic  d«  M.  Briaaot  de  Warville  i  H.  Buinon  en  date  du  10  avril. 
1788.  Copie.  A.  N..  V,'  MI. 

An  fnpUnitio"  bj  BriMot  of  bis  um  of  BtuNon'a  name  ai  a  penon  to 
wbam  be  night  Mnd  nibamptiaot  for  tbe  PatrieU  FnmfaU. 
LettredcM.MaiaKm7iM.BuiaKm.  IS  avril,  17B9.  Copie.  A.N., 
V.Ml. 

Cooimad*  BtdMoo  lor  baviDg  diecUimed  w^wnwbility  (or  the  di»- 

tributkai  of  tbe  praepectui  of  BriMot'a  journal. 

Lcttre  de  H.  de  Maiwemy.  lieutenant  gfo£ral  de  la  libraire,  pro 

poeant  rintenlictioa  de  la  feuUle  piriodique,  intituI6e  le  PatrioU 

FroHfau,  ou  journal  libre,  impartial,  et  natumal,  par  une  aodiU  dea 

dtoyena  qu'annonce  nna  permiMMi  aucune  Briaaot  de  Warvillet 

airiv£  au  deniier  degii  de  I'audace  enbardie  par  impunity;  avec  lettre 

drculaiie  aux  inspecteura  de  la  preaae  des  provincea.   Tuetey,  1, 8862. 

Anaulation  de  la  aoattt  projet^  cntre  M.  Briaaot  de  Warville  et 

le  libraire,  Buisson,  pour  la  pubUcatioa  du  Patriote  Fran^ait,  17  aei^ 

tembre,  18 novembre,  1788.  Minutes, X.M,V',5fi3;Tuetey,ii, 2802. 

Lettre*  de  felicitation  dea  Sod^t^a  dea  Amis  de  la  Conatitution  de 

l*Yonne  et  de  Saint-Denia  et  de  ptusieun  ilecteura  du  diatrict  de  LyoD 

pourlactioizdeBriiaot,18. W,S8aq>tanbre,1781.  Originauz aifnifc 

A.  JV..  B,>  11;  Tuetey,  t.  8033. 

Tlie  occanon  waa  hia  ehetkn  to  the  Lt^dative  Aaaiiblr. 
ComiU  diplomatique  (aaMobUe  ttpilative),  Proc^verbauz.  np* 
porta,  adrenea.  avia.  etc  A.  N..  F*,  4SU. 
Brief  aumnuuT. 
Rapport  de  police  au  aujet  dea  menfca  de  la  cabale  dea  NarboDsei 
Briaaot  et  Pauchet,  dea  conctUabulea  ches  M.  de  Sillery,  et  de  la  dia- 
cuaaioo  orageuae  chei  le  maire  de  Paria  entre  Robeapierre.  BriaM>t, 
LcgendrcGuadetetOavieK!.   3avrU,178C.  Original.^. W..P', 4380. 
"D'apria  Bertrand  de  Molerille,  Bitloirt  d*  la  Rhotutiait  it  Fmea, 
■no,  Cn.  BruK>t  I'ebM  FiucheL  Istard,  Vergniaud.  et  Guadet  BfUMt 
panni  lea  dipat^  doat  en  Brait  Ttnlu,  ca  novcmbre   ITS],  acbet«r  la 
Toia  et  I'influence  moTennaBt  no  aohride  n^Miel  de  8,000  bvrea  pour 
diBcvn  d'oa."  Tnetqr,  Biftttau*,  ww,  IBS. 
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DMaration  du  aeur  Joseph  Petit,  practicien,  regoe  par  le  near  Jeao 
Pierre  Civet,  commissaire  de  police  de  la  section  du  Faubouig-SL- 
Denis,  portant . . .  qu'il  a  6t6  d6nonc6  par  les  sieurs  Goulet  et  Ben* 
selin,  pay6s  comme  lui,  pour  cabaler  oontre  Brissot  le  jour  oik  odui-d 
devait  parler  sur  le  Coinit6  autrichien,  5  juin,  1792.  Copie  ooofonne^ 
A.  N.,  C  218,  no.  160,  118;  Tuetey,  iv,  439. 

Proc^s-verbal  des  stances  de  I'assembl^e  electorale  du  d^parte- 
ment  d'£ure-et-Loir  k  Dreux,  2-9  septembre,  1792.  A.  N.»  C  178* 

Proc^verbal  de  Tassembl^e  electorale  du  d^partement  du  Loiret 
4  Beaugency,  k  partir  du  2  septembre,  1792.  A.  iV.,  C  179. 

Proc^verbal  de  Tassembl^  electorale  du  d^partement  de  I'Euve 
4  Bemay  4  partir  du  6  septembre,  1792.  A.  N.,  C  178. 

This  and  the  two  preceding  titles  deal  with  Briisot's  electioa  to  the 
Convention. 

Proposition  faite  par  Tun  des  membres  du  Coxnit6  r^volatioanaire 
des  48  sections  s^ant  4  la  Commune  sur  les  objets  suivant .  • .  que 
Ton  arr^te  le  nomm6  Raimond,  mul4tre  confident  de  Brissot  et  de 
Potion  qui  doit  avoir  la  correspondance  secrete  de  Brissot,  relative  auz 
colonies  et  avec  I'Angleterre,  ainsi  que  oelle  de  Potion,  rien  n*emp^ 
chant  d'ailleurs  de  s'emparer  des  papiers  de  ces  deux  faux  manda- 
taires  chex  eux,  si  on  les  y  trouve,  81  mai,  1793.  Bfinute  non-sigii^ 
A.  N.,  BB»  80;  Tuetey,  vra,  2883. 

Extrait  des  rapports  et  declarations  regus  au  Bureau  de  surveiliaiioe 
de  la  Police,  signalant  les  faits  suivants: . . .  le  bruit  s'ftait  r^panda 
en  m^me  temps  que,  le  30  mars,  Brissot  s'6tait  pr6sent6  anx  barridrei 
etqu'on  Tavait  emp^ch^  de  sortir,  mais  que  le  Maire  avaitdonii6  des 
ordres  pour  que  ce  d6put6  edt  le  passage  libre,  oe  qui  mfomtente  le 
public.  31  mars,  ler  avril,  1793.  Extrait  et  original  aigii6  (2  pi^oes), 
A.  N„  AP^.  1470;  Tuetey,  ix,  497. 

Extrait  des  rapports  et  d^larations  regus  au  Bureau  de  surveiliaiioe 
de  la  Police,  signalent  les  faits  suivants: . . .  D  existe,  diton,  les  lettres, 
Veritas  par  Dumouriez  4  Brissot,  reconunandant  de  tftcher  d*envoyer, 
en  quality  de  commissaires  dans  la  Belgique,  Robe^ierre  et  Marat 
parceque  c*est  le  seul  moyen  de  s'en  d^aire.  6  avril,  1793.  Extrait  et 
original  sign6  (2  pieces).  A.  N.,  AF"",  1470. 

Extrait  des  rapports  et  declarations  regus  au  Bureau  de  sgrveJIlance 
de  la  Police,  signalant  les  faits  suivants: .  . .  D'apr^  certains  rap* 
ports  Brissot  aurait  envoy6  des  millions  4  Philadelphie,  cette  asser- 
tion se  trouve  confirmee  par  trois  t6moins  qui,  le  30  avril,  <mt  d6pos6 
contre  Brissot  et  Guadet  au  Tribunel  r6volutionnaire.  ler  mai,  1793. 
Copie,  A.  N.,  AF»^,  1470;  Tuetey.  ix,  545. 

Declaration  du  sieur  Gillet,  secretaire  du  Comite  revolutioimaire 
de  la  section  de  TUnite,  signalant  I'hotel  de  Patriote  PAllandaitt  rue 
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da  Moutiiu  cooune  logeant  oombra  de  diputit,  entre  Autrw,  Potion, 
Brinot,  Guftdet,  qui  out  quitU  Icur  domicile  hmbituel  et  sont  venua  y 
cherd>er  un  refuge.  Suu  dkte  (2  juin,  1793).  OriguuJ  ngn^  A.  S^ 
BB'.  BO  (do«.  3):  Tuet«y,  vm,  8834. 

D6noDcUti(Hi  contre  le  Domm^  BouquM.  frb«  de  Giudet,  que  Ro- 
bnd  a  aoauai  r6gisseur  du  cliAUftu  de  Saint  Cloud,  chcx  lequel  rtuoi*- 
Mient  3  fots  par  •emaine  Brinot,  Vergniaud,  Genaonni,  Pitioo, 
Buaot,  etc.,  et  centre  la  fenune  de  BriMot  qui  a  Iog6  assez  longtempa 
dan<  te  chateau  qui  demeure  rue  dea  Ursuliues,  k  Saint  Cloud,  et  chca 
Uquelle  dcHvent  trouver  del  p^iien  impcvtanta,  3  juin,  1793.  Origi- 
nal  Kgat,  A.  N..  BB',  78;  Tuctey,  Tm,  S0«7. 

Lettre  ^crite  k  Brinot  par  son  frfae  datte  du  S  aofit,  17SS.  A.  N^ 
r,  4443,  no.  18. 

Cobtaini  ■  mcvagc  (ran  Genet. 

Arrtti  du  ComitA  de  aOre  £  g6i£rale,  apfdaudinant  aux  mesurea 
de  Mbiiti  prises  par  le  comity  de  surveillasce  et  de  nlut  public,  k 
regard  de  la  femme  de  Jacquea  Pietre  Brinot.  9  aoAt,  ms.  Extrait 
du  r««istre  des  arr«tis  gfathaux  du  Comiti  de  tOret^  ginirale.  A.  N., 
AF".  •986:  Tuetey,  vm,  SW5. 

IVovidea  for  bringing  Uadame  Brinot  bijan  the  Committee  of  G«Mfal   \ 
Security. 

ArtHt  du  Comil^  de  aOreti  g£n£rale.  dfaidant  que  la  citoyenoe 
Dupont,  femme  de  Jacques  Pierre  Brtsaot,  restera  en  itat  d'aireat*- 
tioD  1 1'hotel  de  Necker,  rue  de  Bididieu,  9  aoAt,  17B8.  Extrait  du 
registre  da  arrtUs  g^niraux  du  ComitA  de  a11ret6  gioirale.  A.  S., 
AF".  •«8«;  Tuetey.  vm,  8268. 
Notices  aur  Briaaot,  A.  N..  AA*«,  1S09. 

Found  anMog  tbe  pap«n  pertaining  to  the  Coknisl  Committee;  witl^ 
out  date  or  rignatura.  It  oml  -        -     - 
Briaot  —  in  almoct  e>ery  eai 
Franfait —  denouncing  Um  n 
Seeaf^Modii  C. 

k  ajouter  k  I'aSaire  Briaaot   A.  f/.,  F',  4443,  no.  ] 
Unogned  Bud  andated.  It  ccadNti  cf  a 
complidty  irith  lAtayette^  oppositioa  to  tba  buurractioD  ct  Angust  10 
and  support  td  the  ciril  war  in  the  colmies. 

Petition  de  la  Soci«t^  dea  Amia  de  la  Libert^  et  de  I'Egalili  de  Ter^ 
aaillea  k  la  Ottivcntion  nationale,  r6dantant  le  prompt  jugsnent  de 
Briaaot.  et  de  aes  infimea  complicea,  retards  par  on  ue  lait  quella 
politique  timide  ou  Icnteur  funeate,  le  pauple  entier  demandant  par 
leura  voix  le  chfttimeot  de  oe  tnttfa  7  aspttmbn,  1798.   Originaui 
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ngnds  de  MM.  Charbonnier,  prMdent  et  Booquet  MC3<6Uire  (ft 
pieces).  A.  N.,  F^  4448;  Tuet^;  ym,  8811. 

Rapport  de  robservateur  La  Tour-LarMontagne,  aimoiicaiit  que 
. . .  Un  ouvrage  nouveau  de  Briuot  est  sous  prease  et  va  parattre  ao 
premier  jour;  c'est,  dit-on  le  testament  politique  de  oet  homme  dan- 
gereux;  le  libraire  Marat,  au  Palais  Royal,  oour  des  Fontaines,  s'est 
charge  de  Timpression  et  de  la  distribution  de  oet  ouvrage,  dont  on 
attend  sans  doute  un  grand  effet.  18  septembre,  1708.  Original  sign^, 
A.  N.,  F^,  8688»;  Tuetey,  ix,  1296. 

Rapports  de  Tobservateur  La  Tour-La-Montagne,  aignalant  ks 
fiuts  suivants:  La  citoyenne  Brissot  avee  son  fils  se  promtee  dans 
Paris,  aocompagn^  d'un  gendarme,  s'arr^te  fort  souvent,  parle  4  beau- 
coup  de  monde,  et  le  gendarme  reste  k  distance.  Des  femmes,  oat  dit, 
en  murmurant:  *en  ferait-on  autant  pour  une  pauvre  mait^hande.' 
27  septembre,  1708.  Qriginauz  (2  pieces),  A.  N.,  F',  8688';  Tuetey, 
IX,  1438. 

Lettre  de  M.  Fouquier-Tlnville,  aocusateur  public  du  Tribunal 
r^volutionnaire,  au  president  de  la  Convention  nationale,  annoncant 
rtot>u  k  la  Condergerie  des  ddput^s  Brissot,  etc  7  octobie,  1703. 
Original  sign6,  A.  N.,  C  273,  no.  602;  Tuetey,  vm,  1720. 

Arr6t6  du  Comit6  de  staeik  g^^rale,  portant  que  le  concierge  de  la 
petite  maison  de  la  Force  reoevra  la  nomm^  Dupont,  femme  Brissot 
et  son  enfant.  22*  jour  du  ler  mois  de  Tan  11  (18  octobre  1708).  Ei- 
trait  du  r^pstre  des  mandats  d'amener  du  Comit6  de  sAret^  g^n^iale. 
A.  N.,  AF°,  ♦280;  Tuetey  vra,  8867. 

Recompense  nationale,  0  Aortal  an  IV.  AJf.»  F"^,  570. 

The  record  of  tlie  peoaion  providiiig  for  Brissot's  wife  aod  diildren. 

Liventaire  de  toutes  les  pieces  trouvto  sur  la  table  de  Brissot  kia- 
que  le  d^cret  qui  le  met  en  etat  d'arrestation  lui  a  ^  8ignifi6  4  la 
maire.  A.  N.,  F^,  4448,  no.  18. 

B.  Affaibbb  firRANoiBEB  (Pabib) 

Lenoir  au  Comte  de  Vergennes.  Le  4  mai,  1788,  Paris.  Aff.  4traD- 
g^res,  Angleterre,  542,  f .  183.  Original. 

Note  faite  k  la  hAte.  Le  21  avril,  1788,  k  Londres.  Aff.  6tnng&res, 
Angleterre,  542,  f.  70.  Minute. 

Compte  rendu  k  son  Excellence  Monsieur  le  comte  D'Hadmer  . . . 
par  le  Sr.  Receveur.  Le  22  mai,  1788,  k  Londres.  Aff.  6tnuigdfes, 
Angleterre,  542  f.  278.  Minute. 

This  and  the  Uiree  preceding  titles  coDoem  the  efforts  made  to  appi^ 
hend  the  authors  of  certain  libels,  with  which  Brissot  was  suspected  of 
having  some  connection. 
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Despatch  of  Chftuvelm,  miniater  pteiiipotaitiu7  of  FVance,  to 
Lebrun,  minister  of  foreign  Affairs,  Loiidoii.  99  September,  ITM.  All. 
itnugircs.   Correq>oiid&itce  politique,  vol.  ffSS,  p.  255. 

A  fmnuncndatioa  of  the  note  dnwn  op  by  BriMOt  and  Mot  b7  tbe 
Le^ilative  AaemUr  U>  tordfD  powcn  ■hortl;  altw  the  lOth  <d  An^iuU 

JuUien  fiU,  mi  Ifinistre  des  affuraB  itrangirea.  Paris  le  19  fevrier, 

r«n  1"  de  I'igaliti.  Aff.  itnngires,  Angleterre,  5S8.  MM.   Ori^nal. 

A  report  from  a  young  man  whom  Brinot  had  rnxMnmaided  at  a  suit- 

able  person  to  bdp  cultivate  in  En^and  a  public  optnioa  (arorable  to 

G.  Martin  i  Monsieur  Brissot  91  dec.  ITM.  Aff.  itnngfaes.  An* 
gleterre,  20,  suppl&nent,  t.  S40.  OnginaL  Affaire*  Mcr^tea. 

A  letter  giving  secret  infortnatiaa  as  to  the  stqtpased  mtentions  «f  Gee 
Duny,  Austria  and  Russia  toward  nano&  Of  oonsidaable  importance  in 
connectioa  with  Brisnt'i  attitude  toward  foceiga  war.  lie  writer  was 
probably  not  altogeths  conoctlj  IntoRDed.  See  noto,  p.  SSO. 

C.  Disnuci  AND  MuHiarAL  Abcbitbb 

1.T  MOUUNB  AJtD  GaKKAT 

Begistre  des  d^lib^tiotu  priaea  par  le  cmiaeil  gkatnl  de  U  cam- 
mune  de  Moulina.   19  juin,  1  juiUet,  1793. 

Deliberations  du  conaeil  municipal  de  Gannat,  ST  juin,  5  juiOet. 
1793. 

Proc^Tvbal  du  conaeH  gteiral  dn  difltrict  de  Gannat,  juin  27, 
17&S. 


D.  MamiBCRiFr  Dmpabixmut  or  tbk  LiaaaBT  of 
CoNOBXsa  AT  y/ABsanrtojf,  D.C, 

Letter  i4  Brissot  to  Thomas  JeSeraoo,  Jan.  8,  1787.  In  JtSawoa 
papers,  letters  from  T.  JeSeisoo,  lat  serica,  vol.  2,  1789-87. 

A  letter  ot  inquiry  on  the  pnbUe  funds  ot  the  United  States.  See  Ap- 
peodix  A. 

Letter  of  Brissot  to  WashingtoD.   New  York,  Aug.  10.  1788.    In 
Washington  papers. 

A  letter  written  to  endaae  the  letter  of  introdoctioa  to  Wssfalngton 
given  by  Lafayette  to  Brissot  At  the  botten  ot  tba  riteet  a  traubli-m 
of  Brissot'i  letter  ha*  been  mads  In  aaotber  hand. 


I. 
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Letter  of  Washington  to  Brisaot.  Mount  Vernon,  Aug.  28,  1788. 
In  Washington  papers. 

An  acknowledgment  of  the  above. 

Letter  of  William  Short  to  Brissot.  Amsterdam,  Nov.  89, 17IN). 

Letter  of  William  Short  to  Brissot.  Dec.  20, 1790. 

This  and  the  above  concern  infonnatioo  whidi  Brisnt  has  fimubed 
Short  on  the  action  of  the  Aaaembly,  with  regard  to  the  duty  on  Ameriean 
tobacco.  Short  abo  speaks  of  the  trade  in  oil.  The  two  letters,  paiticolariy 
the  latter,  are  almost  ill^ble. 

Letter  of  William  Thornton  to  Brissot.   Fhiladdphia,  Nor.  29, 
1788.  In  the  Thornton  Papers. 

A  long  account  of  Thornton's  plans  for  the  transportatkn  of  Amctkn 
negroes  to  a  settlement  in  Africa,  at  Sierra  Leona. 

Letter  of  Brissot  to  Th<»nton.  Paris,  June  17, 1789.  In  the  llioni- 
ton  Papers. 

An  acknowledgment  of  the  above. 

Letter  of  Clavi^re,  honorary  President  of  the  SodSU  detAnda  in 
Noirs,  to  Dr.  Thornton,  June  16, 1789.  In  the  Thornton  Pi^iers. 

Clavi^  writes  that  while  the  Amu  dei  NoirM  apfwove  of  Dr.  T1iiQni-> 
ton's  sdieme  in  the  abstract,  they  fed  that  public  opinion  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  action. 

E.    AmSBICAN  AnTIQUABIAN  SoCIBTT,  WOBaBBVBB, 

MAaaACHUBETTB 

Daniel  Parker  to  Andrew  Craigie,  Havre  de  Grace,  June  8,  178B. 
Craigie  Papers,  m,  111. 

Introducing  Brissot  and  commencing  him  as  Ukdy  to  be  useful  in  thdr 

plans  for  speculation. 

Andrew  Craigie  to  D.  Parker,  July  27, 1788.  C.  P.,  1, 4. 

Announcing  the  arrival  of  the  Gito  with  Brissot,  and  stating  his  in- 
tention  of  interesting  him  in  American  speculations. 

Andrew  Craigie  to  D.  Parker  (copy).  New  York,  Oct  29,  1788. 
C.  P.,  I,  2«. 

This  and  following  all  deal  with  the  sdicmes  for  ^Mcnlatioo  in  the 
American  debt  and  in  Western  lands. 

"  William  Duer  to  D.  Parker,  Nov.  5, 1788.  C.  P.,  n,5«. 

Andrew  Craigie  to  D.  Parker  (copy).  New  York,  Dec  3,  1788. 
C.  P.,  I.  28. 
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iS  )    Andrew  Craigie  to  Francois  Dupont  (copy),  Feb.  2.  1789.  C.  P., 

'^J    Francois  Dupont  to  Andrew  Craigie,  Philadelphia,  Feb.  9,   1789. 
vC.  P.,  n,  1. 
S^.  Frangoifl  Dupont  to  Andrew  Craigie,  Feb.  9,  1789.  C.  P.,  u,  2. 
^1  Andrew  Craigie  to  FranQois  Dupont  (copy),  Feb.  17,  1789.   C.  P., 

I,  82. 
\  oj  Francois  Dupont  to  Andrew  Craigie,  Philadelphia,  Feb.  20,  1789. 

C.  P.,  n,  4. 
tjj  Andrew  Craigie  to  Frangob  Dupont,  New  York,  Feb.  26,  1789. 

v/.  A.,  I,  99. 

v'OFran^is  Dupont  to  Andrew  Craigie,  March  15,  1789.  C.  P.,  n,  5. 
' )  Andrew  Craigie  to  Francois  Dupont  (copy).  New  York,  May  4, 

(  J.C.  Gore  to  Andrew  Craigie,  Boston,  May  5, 1789.  C.  P.,  n,  89. 

>b  Dupont  to  Andrew  Craigie,  Philadelphia,  May  14,  1789. 
\.  P.,  n,  7. 

\Francois  Dupont  to  Andrew  Craigie,  Philadelphia,  July  15,  1789. 
C.  P.,  n,  10. 
^  A  Thomas  Porter  to  Andrew  Craigie,  Alexandria,  Va.,  May  5,  1790. 

C.  P.,  n,  143. 
*     kndrew  Craigie  to  Joel  Barlow  (copy).  New  York,  May  24,  1790. 
C.  P.,  I,  60. 

A\ndrew  Craigie  to  Joel  Barlow  (copy).  New  York,  June  16,  1790. 
T?r P.,  I,  64. 
i>  Frangois  Dupont  to  Andrew  Craigie,  Philadelphia,  June  20,  1790. 

C.  P.,  n,  2. 
\  ^  Francis  Dupont  to  Andrew  Craigie,  Philadelphia,  July  4,  1790. 
"^  C.  P.,  II,  9. 

%  ^^indrew  Craigie  to  Francois  Dupont  (copy).  New  York,  July  21, 
T790.  C.  P.,  I,  71. 

.1  ^^ndrew  Craigie  to  Francois  Dupont  (copy).  New  York,  Sept.  29, 
1790.  C.  P.,  I,  89. 

F.  New  York  Hi8torical  Socutt:  Scioto  Papsbs 

i.  tMtn  written  bp  BHsmM 

Brissot  to  Wm.  Duer,  Falmouth,  Jan.  15, 1789. 

This  and  the  following  hare  to  do  with  the  qwculatioo  io  which  he  was 


engmged  with  Craigie  and  Duer. 

Brissot  to  Wm.  Duer,  Paris,  Jan.  31, 1780. 
Brissot  to  Wm.  Duer,  April  28, 1789. 


t.r€    .   .■ 
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S.  Letters  to  (^  e(mcerning  Brii9€i 

Francois  Dupont  to  Brissot,  Berlin,  July  96, 1788. 

Deals  with  the  businefls  affairs  of  the  Dupont  family. 

Account  of  Brissot  with  Andrew  Craigie,  dated  Dec  8, 1788. 

K}.'J  In  connection  with  the  speculation. 

Frangois  Dupont  to  Brissot,  Paris,  Sept.  15, 1788. 

Announces  that  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Amcfica. 

Miers  Fisher  to  Brissot,  Philadelphia,  Nov.  25, 1788. 

This  letter  and  the  next  concern  Briasot's  departure  for  Fkaooe. 

Miers  fisher  to  Brissot,  Philadelphia,  Dec.  11, 1788. 
Miers  Fisher  to  Francois  Dupont,  (undated). 

This  letter  and  the  next  deal  with  personal  matters  and  announoe  the 
arrival  of  a  Frenchman  recommended  by  Brissot 

Miers  Fisher  to  Francois  Dupont,  Philadelphia,  Oct  n,  1780. 
Andrew  Craigie  to  Brissot,  New  York,  Jan.  24, 1789. 

This  and  the  following  deal  with  the  speculatkm  in  the  Ametkan  debt 

David  Maitland  to  Brissot,  London,  Feb.  10, 1789. 

Andrew  Craigie  to  Brissot,  June  IS,  1789. 

Miers  Fisher  to  Brissot,  Philadelphia,  Nov.  12, 1789. 

Personal  matters. 
Joshua  Gilpin  to  Brissot,  Philadelphia,  April  28, 1790. 

This  and  the  next  two  letters  ooncem  paper  moulds  which  Briisot  was 
to  procure  for  Gilpin  in  France. 

Joshua  Gilpin  to  Brissot,  Philadelphia,  May  8, 1790. 
Joshua  Gilpin  to  Brissot,  Philadelphia,  Oct  7, 1790. 
Miers  Fisher  to  Brissot,  Philadelphia,  May  1, 1790. 

This  and  the  following  ooncem  a  possibility  of  Briisot'a  letom  to 
America. 

Miers  Fisher  to  Brissot,  Philadelphia,  July,  5, 1790. 
Andrew  Craigie  to  Brissot,  May  24,  1791. 

This  and  the  following  deal  with  the  land  speculation  in  whidi 
was  engaged. 

Thomas  Porter  to  Brissot,  Alexandria,  July  12, 1790.  i 
Andrew  Craigie  to  Brissot,  Aug.  81, 1790. 
Andrew  Craigie  to  Brissot,  New  Yoric,  Sept  12, 1790. 
Andrew  Craigie  to  Brissot,  New  York,  Oct  6, 1790. 


w/^ 
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F.  de  Bayud  to  Briaaot,  PhiUdelphU,  Nov. «,  1700. 

An  CKprcMioa  ol  gratitude  (or  kindorM  tbown  him  by  Mien  Fliher,  to 
whmn  he  had  been  TccamnieiHied  by  Briioot. 

Miera  Fisher  to  Brissot,  Fhikdelphi&.  Nov.  i,  1780. 

[ntitxluces  Wm.  Temple  Pnnkiin,  b  gnndioti  ot  Beniunin  FtwUclio, 
who  ia  to  execute  ■  ctxnmiaioD  tot  Bobett  Monii,  to  kU  land  in  New 
York  Suie. 
Thomu  Porter  to  Brinot,  New  York,  M&y  1. 1701. 

On  financial  matto*. 
Jacob  Shoemaker  to  Brinot,  April  «,  1791. 

Comment!  on  the  Fiendi  pditical  tituatiaQ  and  dawODOtS  daTcry. 
Jioob  SboemAker  to  Briatot  (undated). 

Same  lubject  aa  above. 
Jacob  Shoemaka  to  Briaaot,  Sept  ft,  1781. 

Od  the  (tate  of  public  ctedit. 
Joahua  Gilpin  to  Brinot,  Philadelphia,  Maich  U,  ITBI. 

On  busincM  connected  with  the  leading  of  paper  moutda. 
Jacob  Shoemaker  to  Briasot.  Nov.  CO,  1781. 

CritidMa  Briaaot'f  Soimmi  Vogof. 
Letter  to  Briaaot  (unsigned),  Bensalem,  Nov.  20, 1791. 

It  begin*  "Cher  FMre  et  Chire  Sarat"  and  ia  evidently  trom  Fnngoii 
and  Nancy  Dupont  On  family  matten. 

Letter  to  Briasot  (unsigned),  Philadelphia,  Nov.  28, 1791. 

It  begini  b  the  tame  maaiter  ai  the  above  and  ii  evidently  (ram  the 
Mme  peiaona.  Infonni  Briaot  et  the  critkim  iriiidi  his  Noimmm  Vofoft 


De  Nancrede  to  Briasot.  Boatwi,  Majr  1, 1701. 

A  note  d  introdnctioa. 
Hkta  F^aher  to  Pran(oia  and  Amwtto  Dupont,  Dec  II.  1791. 

On  taauly  mattcfs. 
Jacob  Shoemaker  to  Briasot  Philaddpbia,  May  IS,  1702 

HcfM*  that  Briasot  has  not  taken  oBenae  at  the  criticiim  on  his  book. 
Letta  to  Briasot  (unaigned),  Sept  5,  1702. 

Eipreawj  desire  of  Keing  him  in  America. 
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Miers  Fisher  to  Anne  Dupont,  Nov.  11, 1708. 

Expresies  regret  that  he  can  render  him  no  aariitmoe  on  aooount  of  the 
epidemic 

Letter  to  Brissot  (unsigned),  Jan.  20»  1708. 

Comments  on  French  political  affairs. 

Miers  Fisher  to  Anne  Dupont,  Veuve  Aublay,  FhHaddphiAt  May 
28.  1797. 

Congratulates  her  on  being  at  home  again. 
Letter  addressed  to  Madame  Aublay  (unsigned  and  undated). 

Apparently  from  Madame  Brissot,  urging  her  to  return  to  Fkmooe. 
Miers  Fisher  to  Anne  Dupont,  Bensalem,  Sept.  18  (year  ?)• 

Condolences  on  the  death  of  her  brother-in-law. 

G.    MiSCELLANXOUS 

Proceedings  of  the  Committee  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 
1787-1819.  8  vols.  British  Museum,  manuscripts,  21254-56. 

Contains  information  as  to  the  relations  between  Brissot  and  the  Amit 
de9  Noirt  with  the  London  society. 

Lettre  de  M.  de  Comte  de  Mirabeau  k  M.  le  Cont"*  G^:  Paris,  90 
mai,  1785. 

Concerns  the  payment  of  the  work  on  the  Banque  de  St  Charles.  The 
letter  b  the  property  of  the  late  M.  Paul  Arbaud,  of  Aiz  in  Provence.  For 
a  copy  of  it  the  writer  b  indebted  to  Professor  F.  M.  Fling,  of  the  Unn 

versity  of  Nebraska. 

Brissot,  notes  in6dites  sur  TAmerique. 

These  notes  are  in  Brissot's  own  hand,  unsigned  and  undated.  They 
are  the  property  of  M.  Charles  Vellay  of 


Letter  of  Brissot  to  the  Convention  from  the  Abbaye.  July  2i,  179S. 
Bib.  Not.,  Ft.  nouv.  acq.,  vol.  807. 

Asking  for  a  hearing. 

Letter  of  Lord  Grenville  to  M.  le  Comte  de  Woroniow,  Dec  20, 
1792.  In  correspondence  of  Lord  Grenville.  British  Muaeom,  ad- 
ditional Mss.  86814. 

Concerning  a  possible  alliance  of  England  with  Austria,  Phnria,  and 
Russia  against  France. 
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n.    PRINTED  MATTEB 
A.  Busbot'b  Owk  Wcsks 

Le  Pot^xMiri,  Hnoat*  mai  gou  de  lettrea  (p*r  Brimt  de  WarviDe 
rt  N.  F.  Gwllud).  Lontkm.  1777. 

A  oolkctiaa  <d  Mtfata  oo  the  W,  Uw  pnM,  the  UiMtK,  contanpomy 
cnitomi,  etc;  but  dit«et«d  cUsSjr  afaitut.  indlTidiial  mm  of  letter*,  wbo 
are  attadked  opoilf  by  ovne.  |    / 

Teatamcst  politique  de  rAn^etene.   PhiUddpbiA   [Anutenkml, 
1780. 

Publiriied  aaoayBtMulj.  It  ptiiporti  to  be  bd  origbul  productimi 
"found  amaof  tbe  papcn  of  tlw  Ute  Lord  littletaa,"  but  from  the 
Mcount  of  tbe  pubUcktioa  pvai  in  BiiNot'i  memoin  (l  137).  it  wki 
evidntlyhUownworic.  A  atin  oo  the  policy  o(  EnfUnd,  eqxdklly  with 


Pditick  TvtwncBt  van  RngUiid.  Anutcfdam.  1781. 

A  Dnt«l)  trMuktHn  of  tite  preceding. 
Lettre  de  Briwot  (1*  fevrier,  1780)  4  Bi.  Dojax  nr  ton  BiMoin  it 
la  ViUe  de  Choftrtt. 

Eztimct  ttam  tbe  Journal  BKafdopUiqm.  April.  1780.   Noted  by  M. 
Pcnoud  m  hi*  edition  of  Brueot'i  manoin. 
Rechcrdict  phikMopbiquei  aur  le  droK  de  prot^iitA  et  mr  le  vol 
coaddMa  dam  la  nature  et  dani  la  wodHt.  Chaitrca,  1780. 

Bqmnted  b  vol  vi  of  the  BiMieflUfw  PMlMopUfw.  An  argniiwiit 
that  fa)  a  (tale  of  nature  there  11  DO  mdi  thing  a*  oduMTe  property.  It 
wa*  made  tbe  ba^  of  a  bitter  attati  on  Briaot  b  17H. 

Tbforie  dea  knx  crimindlca.    S  vol*.  Berlin,  1781. 

FInt  nibmittcd  to  the  Bcootank  Society  of  Bcme  b  competitioa  tor 

a  prbe  on  the  beat  mean*  of  reforming  tlie  penal  code,  but  pubUihed 

without  waiting  tbe  nautt  of  tbe  oanqietitiaa.   Meanwhile  it  wa*  nib- 

miUed  b  modified  f  am  tor  a  priae  oCaed  by  the  Academy  of  Chaloo*- 

■nr-Hame.  Hie  Int  Totnme  treat*  of  tbe  imtan*  of  liawiiiiiu  dime;  and 

of  the  irforaiatim  of  the  oimiaal  law  with  a  view  to  nwkiag  tbe  pimiA 

meat  Bt  lb*  crime  and  lf*«"»g  the  Mvetity  of  the  ptmiihm^L  n* 

•eooad  Tolnme  deal*  with  tbe  nform  of  tbe  procedure  b  crimbal  trial*. 

Hiforie  dea  loia  aimineOea, .  .  .  nouvelle  edition  pitctdbe  d'une 

lettre  lur  I'ouviage  par  le  Piindent  Dupaty  et  tuivie  du  Sanf  inno 

cent  ven^  ou  Diacoun  lur  lea  rtparationa  duea  auz  accuifa  ianooanta. 

8  voU.   Faria,  ISSS. 

Thi  nrffifir  tnaHr  artarrlTilri  mitVmt  aitln  lail  rlMngia 
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Les  Moyens  d'adoucir  le  rigueur  des  loix  p^nales  en  France,  mmic 
nuire  k  la  sdret^  publique,  ou  Disoours  couronn^s  par  TAcad^mie  de 
Chalons-sur-Mame,  en  1780,  suivis  de  oelui  qui  a  obtenu  Taooeant 
(par  J.  £.  D.  Bemardi)  et  des  extraits  de  quelques  autres  m^moiies 
prdsent6s  k  la  m^me  Acad^mie.  Chalons-8ur-Manie»  1781. 

A  slightly  modified  form  of  the  first  part  of  the  ThSorie  dn  loU  enmi" 
nelles.  Another  edition  with  oomsiderable  additioiu  was  pnbliihed  in  the 
BibluMque  phUoiophique,  yoL  vi. 

Le  Sang  innocent  veng6,  ou  Disoours  sur  les  r^paratioDfl  dues  aox 
accus^  innocents.  Couronn6  par  Tacad^mie  des  adenoes  et  belles- 
lettres  de  Chalons-sur-Mame,  le  25  aotU  1781.  Berlin  et  Paris,  1781. 

Reprinted  with  explanatory  notice  and  reply  to  the  attadc  in  the  Jf <r- 
eure  of  August  S,  1782,  in  the  BiUuMque  pkUosaphiqMe,  voL  tl  Agun 
reprinted  in  the  second  edition  of  the  ThSorie  da  hit  enmmdlet,  1890L 
vol.  n. 

De  la  Suppression  de  la  peine  de  mort.  Ouvrage  caanfonh  par  Taca- 
ddmie  de  Chalons-sur-Mame,  en  1780»  r6imprim6  par  A.  Biiasot 
Lille,  1849. 

Consists  of  brief  extracts  from  the  preceding  woil^  from  that  part  deal- 
ing with  the  suppression  of  the  death  penalty. 

Un  Ind^pendant  k  I'ordre  des  avocats,  sur  la  dfcadenoe  du  bar- 
reau  en  France.  Berlin,  1781. 

At  first  published  anonymously.  When  attributed  to  Briasol,  he  did 
not  deny  the  authorship.  Rq>ublished  with  tmiexiofM  FriUmimmnt, 
in  the  BihlioMque  Philoiopkiquef  vol.  vi. 

(Ind^pendance  des  Anglo-AmMcains  d6m(mtr6e  utik  k  la  Grande- 
Bretagne.  Lettres  eztrait  du  Journal  d'Agriculture»  avril  et  mai,  1782. 
In  political  pamphlets.) 

Published  anonymously.  It  is  attributed  by  the  catalogue  of  the  Li- 
braiy  of  Congress  to  Brissot;  but  as  it  contains  critidan  on  Bouiweau  not 
in  harmony  with  Brissot*s  other  writings,  it  seems  hardly  po«3ile  that  it 
can  be  his. 

De  la  V6rit6  ou  Meditations  sur  les  moyens  de  parvenir  4  hi  y€iM 
dans  toutes  les  connoissanoes  humaines.  Neuehitel*  1788. 

A  consideration  of  the  different  kinds  of  reasoofaig  by  wfaidi  one  may 
arrive  at  the  truth,  and  of  the  kind  of  govenmient  and  climate  best  siuted 
to  the  search. 

Biblioth^ue  philosophique  du  l^gislatenr,  du  politiq[iie»  dn  jnris- 
consulte,  10  vols.  Berlin  et  Paris,  1782-85. 

Consists  of  reprints  of  several  of  Brissot's  earBer  weeks  (Moifmt  in 
prhenir  let  crimee  en  France;  Le  Sang  innocent  eengi;  Reekankei  jiUof^- 
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pUqutM  ttiT  U  drvil  it  prvpriiU  tl»tirUpal,  and  Dt  la  Dieadmee  hi  bamaa 
frmgoi*),  iptedua,  cMayi,  memiirt,  oodet  tad  eoiutitutioiu  from  tU 
partsof  Europe  and  from  the  VmtedSlAtes.  In  mne  CMt«  they  are  given 
entJK  and  «ometiine«  io  extncta  or  r4*te»i*. 


Lettrea  philoaophiques  lur  SL  Paul,  but  >a  doctrine  politique, 
morale,  et  religieuw  et  mx  plusieun  points  de  la  religion  chr^tieane 
conaid^i^  politiquement.  Tnduit  de  I'angUis  par  le  philosophe  de 
Fercey,  et  trouv^es  dans  le  porte-feuille  de  M.  V.,  son  ancien  secr^ 
taire.  Neuchatel,  1783. 

An  argument  against  the  writing!  ol  St.  Paul  on  the  ground  that  they 
contain  conlrwlictioiu,  improbable  aloriea  and  viciouj  doctrines,  and  that 
they  (how  a  ipirit  of  marked  intolerance.  Among  theae  vidoo*  doctrinef 
Brinot  places  foremost  that  of  pwdestinatJon  and  the  reauiwctwn  of  the 
body. 
[The  same.)  Chartita,  1774.  (?) 
[The  same.)    Hamburg,  1782. 

LeFhiladelphieniGen^veou  Lettres  d'un  Am^ricainsurladerniira 
revolution  de  Genive,  aa  constitution  nouvelle,  I'^migration  en  Iriande, 
etc.,  pouvant  servir  de  tableau  politique  de  Geneve,  jusqu'au  1784. 
Dublin,  17S3. 

A  defense  of  Ibe  doaocralic  party  in  Gawra. 
Correapondance  universelle  sur  ce  qui  int^resse   le   bonheur  de 
I'homme  et  de  U  soci^t^.   Vol.  i,  NeucUtd.  1783.   Vol.  n,  Londm, 
1783. 

An  effort  to  bring  about  reform  under  color  of  a  contspoodeoce  b^ 
twecn savants.  It  wMapart  of  hiiplan  toincludetianslati<niso(G«nnaa 
warka.   A  large  part  is  oLviouily  Brisaot'i  own  work. 
Letties  sur  la  liberty  politique,  adresaiea  4  un  membre  de  la  Cbam- 
bre  des  Communes  d'Angleterre,  sur  son  Election  au  nombre  des  men* 
bm  d'une  association  de  comt^i  traduites  de  I'anglais  en  frantai*  par 
le  K.  P.  de  Rose-Croix,  ex-Cordelicr.  Avec  des  notes  de  I'abbi  Pacot, 
auteur  de  I'histoire  dea  Pays-Baa,  tUologien,  consdller  auljque  etc       c 
Seconde  edition.  Li^e,  17SS.  ^      ..iiP 

Attributed  to  BrisKiL   It  U  in  fact  a  tranalatiim  of  the  work  td  DaTld-^  '' '     ~^-,   ^ 
WUIiami.  a  criticism  of  the  English  government  under  George  the  TUrd.  P 

The  notca,  which  contain  mmay  sanaslic  comments  on  the  Fnnd)  govoi^ 
meni,  are  probably  fiun  Brissot's  own  pen. 
Journal  du  Lio^  (sic)  de  Lcmdrea.  ou  Tableau  de  I'itat  prfaent  de* 
■ciences  et  des  arts  en  Anglet«rre.   3  tomes  en  I.  Paris,  17B4. 
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logue  of  noYelties;  (5)  plays;  (6)  reporia  of  judiciftl  ***^fftiTHf  and  aD  tbit 
concerns  the  political  and  civil  oonstitutioii  of  Eni^and;  (7)  notioei  of 
meetings  of  different  societies. 

Tableau  de  la  situation  actuelle  des  Anglaifl  dans  lea  Indes  <»ie9Dta]ei» 
et  de  r^tat  de  Tlnde  en  g6n6ral.  Paris,  1784. 


An  effort  to  present  an  impartial  picture  of  India*  and  to  create  a  pnfafie 
sentiment  which  should  demand  just  goirenuncnt  and  move  freedom  of 
trade.  A  most  opportune  subject,  as  England,  having  just  lost  her  Ameri- 
can colonies,  was  giving  more  attention  to  her  possesaoos  in  the  East 

L'Autorit^  legislative  de  Rome  aniantie  ou  Examen  raiHde  de  lliis- 
toire  et  des  sources  du  droit  canonique.  Chartres,  1784. 

An  argument  to  show  that  the  legislative  authority  of  Bome  rested  on  a 
slight  foundation,  since  the  Holy  Scriptures  oontained  afanost  nothing  oo 
dogma  or  discipline,  the  decrees  of  the  councils  were  not  m^liiKlr  and 
many  decrees  oi  the  Popes  false,  and  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  oftoi 
doubtful.  Published  anonymously. 

[The  same.]    1785. 

Rome  jug^  ou  Tautorite  legislative  du  pape  an^antie,  pour  servir 
de  r^ponse  aux  bulles  pass^es,  nouvelles  and  futures*  du  pape,  etc 
Paris,  1791. 

A  new  edition  of  the  preceding,  published  at  the  time  of  the  f onnatioa 
of  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  and  directed  fifwciaHy  »fl^"*f»  the 
Pope.  Brissot's  name  appears  in  this  edition. 

Un  Defenseur  du  peuple  k  FEmpereur  Joseph  n»  sur  son  riglement 
concemant  r^migration,  ses  diverses  r6formes,  etc  Dublin,  1785. 

An  argument  in  favor  of  emigration.  PubUshed  anonymously. 

Seconde  lettre  d'un  d^fenseur  du  peuple  k  I'Empefeur  Joseph  JL 
sur  son  r^glement  concemant  I'^igration,  et  prindpalement  sur  la 
r6volte  des  Valaques,  oi!^  Ton  discute  k  fond  le  droit  de  r6volte  dn 
peuple.  Dublin,  1785. 

Mackintosh,  W.  Voyages  en  Europe,  en  Asie,  et  en  Afrique  . . . 
conimencees  en  1777  et  finis  en  1781  . . .  suivis  des  Voyages  du  Colooel 
Capper  dans  les  Indes  ...  en  1779.  (Traduits  par  Brissot.)  8  vols. 
Londres  et  Paris,  1786. 

Brissot's  name  does  not  appear  on  the  title-page.  In  the  preCaoe  he  gives 
his  idea  of  the  functions  of  a  translator  as  follows:  "H  y  avait  des  repe- 
titions, je  les  ai  ^lagu^;  des  longueurs,  j  *ai  abr6g6;  des  idte  peu  dairei^ 
j  *ai  ^larci;  des  fausset^  j  *ai  les  ai  rtfuite  dans  les  notes;  en  on  mot  j'ai 
tAch6  de  conserver  dans  cet  ouvrage  tout  ce  qui  ponvait  Mre  ii 
int^ressant,  amusant,  pour  les  Francais.'* 

[The  same.]     1792. 
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Ezamen  critique  dea  voyages  dani  rAmirique  Mptentrioiule,  de 
M.  !e  Marquis  de  ChuteUuz;  ou  lettre  i  M.  le  Muquis  de  Chastellux, 
Sana  Uquelle  on  rMult  prindpalemeiit  aea  opinioni  sur  les  Quaken, 
aur  lea  nigrea,  aur  le  peuple  et  aur  I'luMnme.  Londrea,  1780. 

A  defoue  of  the  monlit]>  and  nligioua  and  poUtMal  ■'"g— -  tt  the 
Qiiakon  and  of  tb«  alulity  and  rigfata  o(  the  negroes. 
A  tianalaticHi  of  the  aame.  Philadelphia.  1788. 
Mod  mot  ma  acadfanideiia.  1786. 

In  his  BatiograpkU  d*  BtUkI  (Mteiotree  t,  ml!)  H.  Fetrood  aajra: 
"Je  n'ai  pu  retoimer  cette  brodiure  ta  farmr  dn  magnMianw  ■"""»'  et 
dn  ■omUBmbuUtme;  mait  elle  a  tOroneot  eoM,  car  lea  Mimoirtt  itertU 
du  18  juillet  ITBfl  fannooccntiBouioe  litre:  Unmot  il'onilledeaacadi- 
nudensctdiacntquBc'eBt  imteit  'vigoureuz.'" 

Dbionciation  au  public  d'un  nouveau  projet  d'agiotage  ou  Lettre 

i  M.  le  Comte  de  S but  un  nouveau  projet  de  Compagnie  d*aa< 

■uraDces  centre  les  incendiea  i  Paria,  aur  aea  inoonv^ena,  et  oi 
gtaini  aur  lea  iacoavbiicna  dea  compagniea  par  actions.  Londrea, 
1789. 

BriMot'i  name  doe*  not  appear  on  the  title-page.  HU  argument  is 
baaed  oo  the  ftJIowing  grounds;  (1)  FIraa  are  Iraa  frequent  at  Paria  than  . 
at  London,  «hoae  ocample  in  the  matter  ol  inaurance  it  b  propond  to 
follow:  (2)  the  prwniumt  at  wbioh  the  companj'  propoaea  to  insure  would 
not  latke  it  worth  while;  (3)  It  would  be  difficult  tar  the  owner  of  a  bouse 
to  apportion  the  expenae  among  hia  tenants:  (4)  the  dty  goTCTnmat  will 
feet  tcM  rapoosibilitjr  ia  preventing  Area;  (d)  claimf  for  damagea  will  give 
rise  to  diiputesi  (6)  and  in  the  case  al  this  particular  oompaajr  the  pro* 
moten  hope  to  make  a  mooopoljr  of  it  and  bjr  coimecting  it  with  a  water 
oompanj'  in  wUch  th^  are  ahvadj  intoested.  tbej  hope  to  raise  the 
price  of  the  (lock  of  both  companies. 

Seoonde  lettre  coctre  la  Compagnie  d'aasnrance,  pour  lea  inoendies 
i  Paris  et  contrc  d'agiotage  en  g6nfral.  adreaate  4  IIM.  Ferrier  et 
Compagnie.   Londrea,  ITSfi. 

The  title-page  bears  this  quotation  beoi  Booaaean:  "On  eoenmwce  par 

mettte  le  feu  i  la  maisoa  pour  fairs  jouer  le*  ponpea."  Cbiedjr  an  atta^ 

on  H.  Perrier,  the  author  of  the  proapectua  of  the  propoaed  oocnpaajr,  and 

a  reply  to  his  argument  for  connecting  the  Bie  iniuinDce  coo^Mnj'  with 

the  water  company. 

Lettrea  philoac^hiquea  et  politiquea  aur  I'luBtoire  de  I'Angletxm 

depuia  sod  origine  jusqu'4  noa  jours  traduits  de  ranglaia.    (Briaaot 

tranalator.)  2  vola.  Loodon,  1786. 

In  the  BtorapiM  t^awsrsiUi  of  Ukbud  M  w  sUted  that  theaa  an  the 
famoua  letters  attributed  to  Lord  Ijrttlelaa.  TUataaniitaka.  najaie 
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instead  a  tranalation  of  A  History  of  England  in  a  Serim  qf  LtUonfnm  a 
Nobleman  to  his  Son,  by  Oliver  Goldaiiiith«  publiBhed  anooyiaoadj  m 
1774.  The  notes  are  by  Brissot  According  to  the  preCaoe  he  allowed  him- 
self considerable  liberty  in  making  the  transUtioD.  Tlie  tnmslatioa  has 
been  attributed  to  Madame  Brissot,  but  Brissot  says  nothing  to  incBcatr 
that  it  was  not  his  own  work. 

De  la  France  et  des  fitats-Unis,  ou  de  rimportanoe  de  la  revolution 
de  rAm6rique  pour  le  bonheur  de  la  France,  des  rapports  de  oe  r^y- 
aume  et  des  £tats-Unis,  des  avantages  r^ciproques  qu'ils  peuvent  re- 
tirer  de  leurs  liaisons  de  oommeroe,  et  enfin  la  situation  actuelle  de 
£tats-Unis,par£tienneClavi^et  J.F.BrissotdeWarville.  Londres. 
1787. 

An  argument  against  the  mercantile  theoiy  and  for  greater  fiecduui 
of  trade,  especially  for  closer  commercial  rdatkxui  between  France  and 
the  United  States;  on  the  ground  that  the  United  States  needed  the 
^  manufacturers  of  France,  and  France  the  natural  products  of  the  United 

States.  'Die  woik  is  dedicated  to  the  American  Congress  and  to  the 
friends  of  the  United  States  in  both  hemi^heres. 

[The  same.]  Reprinted  m  1791  as  vol.  m  <rf  the  Nou9eau  Voyag$ 
dans  les  Etats-Unia. 

Considerations  on  the  reh&tive  situation  of  F^ranoe  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  translated  from  the  French.  London,  1788. 

A  translation  of  the  above. 
Commerce  of  America  with  Europe.  London,  17M. 

Another  translation  of  the  above.  Published  as  the  second  volume  of 
the  translation  of  the  Nouveau  Voyage, 

[The  same.]  A  Dutch  translation  of  the  above.  Amsterdaniv 
1794. 

Published  as  the  second  volume  of  a  Dutdi  translation  of  the  Nmmeam 

Voyage, 

Lettre  k  I'auteur  du  Mercure  poUHque  par  les  auteurs  da  tntlft 
intitule  De  la  France  et  les  EuOs^lInu.  Bouillim,  1787. 

A  defense  in  answer  to  certain  charges  that  had  been  made  in  the  Jf if^ 
cure  Politique  of  June  80,  1787,  regarding  statements  contained  in  Dif  la 
France  el  des  6tats-Unis,  relative  to  Warren  Hastings.  Briasot  evidently 
believed  in  his  guilt. 

Point  de  banqueroute  ou  Lettre  k  un  cr^ander  de  l*fitat,  sor  l*im- 
possibilit^  de  la  banqueroute  nationale  et  sur  les  moyens  de  mmener 
le  cr^it  et  la  paix.  Londres,  1787. 

Published  anonymously.  An  argument  against  a  dedaiation  of  bank* 
ruptcy  on  the  following  grounds:  (1)  That  it  would  degrade  not  only  the 
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M)vereigii  and  the  miniiten,  but  abo  the  entire  nation  before  the  worid; 

(2)  Englaod  w«i  wone  off  than  Franoe,  but  did  not  declare  bankruptcy; 

(3)  there  would  be  no  confidence  in  the  tteatie*  of  peace  and  of  commerce 
made  by  France;  it  would  bguR  both  foro^nos  and  Frenchman  who  bad 
lenttotheitate;  (A)  there  would  be  a  genej«l  npeet  to  financial  coaditiooi; 
and  (8)  a  bad  moral  effect  would  remit. 

I  Ute  Mme.]    London,  1787. 

Point  de  banqueroute  ou  Lettres  k  im  cr£uicier  de  I'Ctat,  sur  les 
CMuiquences  de  la  revocation  dea  deux  impftta,  reUtivement  k  la 
dette  nationale.   Seoonde  partie.   Paria,  1787. 

A  defenae  of  PaHement  for  ita  refuial  to  repater  certain  propoaed  taiea, 
and  a  defenae  of  France  (or  taking  the  dde  of  the  republican  party  in 
H<Jtend. 

Point  de  bonqueroute  ou  Lettrea  A  un  criaiiaer  de  I'Stat,  sur  I'im- 
poaaibilite  de  ta  baaqueroute  nationale,  et  aur  lea  moyena  de  ramener 
le  crMit  et  la  paiz.  Nouvelle  edition,  augments  de  trois  autrea  tetttca 
aur  la  dette  nationale  conuder^  relativement  A  la  revocation  dea  deux 
impOta,  k  la  guerre  de  Holland  et  k  odle  de  Turquie.  Londrea,  Oct. 
1787. 

A  republication  in  a  tingle  work  of  the  two  preceding  pampUeta. 

[The  aame.]    London,  1788. 

Obaervationa  d'un  r^publicain  lur  lea  diff^rena  ayat^mes  de  I'ad- 
miniatrationa  provincialea,  particuliirement  aur  ceux  de  MM.  Turgot 
et  Necker,  et  sur  le  bien  qu'on  pent  en  aptm  dans  lea  gouvemenicna 
mooarchiques.  Lauaanne,  1788. 

A  iCTere  critidim  of  the  plaaa  both  of  Necker  and  of  Turgot,  on  the 
ground  that  they  did  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  a  f  lank  itatA- 
mcnt  of  diibelief  in  the  efficacy  of  rrform  under  a  monarchy. 
[The  aame.]    Paria,  1789. 

Lettie  k  l*Einpereur  aur  Tatrodt^  dea  lupplicea  qu'il  a  lubstituii 
comuK  adoudaaement  k  la  pnne  de  mort  Braxellea,  1787. 

Briuot'i  name  doet  not  appear  on  the  title-page.  He  praises  the  <m- 
perar  for  having  aboliihed  the  death  penalty,  but  centure*  him  for  having 
tubctituted  that  of  branding. 

lUponae  k  une  critique  dea  lettrei  d'un  cultivateur  americain.  dea 
Quakers,  etc.,  faite  par  I'auteur  anonyme  dea  Recherchea  aur  lea 
£uta-Unia.  AprU,  17SS. 

Tbe  critic  whom  BriMot  attadca  wai  M.  Maawi,  an  Italian  who  had 
lately  viaitod  the  United  SUtH.  A  defeoM!  of  Ciiveconir,  palticakuly  of 
hit  attitude  toward  the  ncfroM  and  tha  Qnaktta. 
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Diflcours  sur  la  n^cessit^  d'6tablir  k  Paris  tine  aodM  pour  ooooourir 
avec  oelle  de  Londres,  k  rabolition  de  la  traite  et  de  Tesdavage  dei 
n^gres;  prononc6e  le  19  fevrier,  1788»  dans  une  8oci6t6  de  qi^qoes 
amb  rassembI6s  k  Paris,  k  la  pri^re  du  oomii6  de  Londies. 

Thia  address,  though  not  signed,  is  imdoubtedlx  by  BiuboI. 

A  translation  of  the  same.  In  Claricson*  Tlioiiiafl»  An  esMy  oo  die 
impolicy  of  the  African  slave  trade.  Philadelphia*  1788. 

Le  Moniteur.  [Par  Condorcet,  J.  P.  Brissot  de  Warville  et  Clavttre.] 
1788. 

Published  anonymously.  The  catalogue  of  the  BibluMque  Natumtiett 
Paris,  and  the  article  on  Brissot  in  the  BiograTphie  Unu/eneiU,  by  T^^i***«wf 
attribute  it  to  Brissot,  Claviftre,  and  Condoroet  Its  point  of  view  does 
not,  however,  seem  in  harmony  with  the  general  attitude  of  tlieK  moL 
See  Perroud,  MSmaires  dt  Brinol,  i,  zlvi. 

Le  Patriote  Frangais,  ou  Journal  libre  impartial  et  tiA»Mw>^|  pgf 
une  80ci6t6  de  dtoyens.  16  mars,  1789. 

'Die  prospectus  of  the  Journal. 

Plan  de  conduite  pour  les  d6put6s  du  peuple  auz  fitats  G^n^raoz* 
1789.  [Paris,  1789.] 

A  discussion,  in  much  detaO,  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Statc»> 
General.  Its  most  significant  features  are  its  support  of  monardiy  and  its 
argument  that  the  business  of  the  Statea-Gcneral  does  not  indiide  the 
making  of  a  constitution. 

Discours  prononc6  par  M.  Brissot  de  WarviDe,  k  rtiedkm  du  cfis* 
trict  de  la  rue  des  Filles-Saint-Thomas,  le  21  avril,  1789.  pParis,  1789.] 

An  argument  that  the  electors  should  be  instructed  on  the  foUowing 
points  in  order  that  th^  in  turn  might  instruct  the  icpraentatives: 
that  they  make  a  declaration  of  rights;  that  th^  oonsider  the  means  of 
establishing  a  free  constitution;  that  they  piovkle  pfovinooally  for  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  state. 

Trois  mots  auz  Parisiens  sur  la  n^cessit^  de  publir  les  nomi  dci 

candidats. 

M.  Perroud,  in  his  BihUoQrajhie  de  BtumoI  {Mimairs  i$  Brismd^  i,  zzzm), 
notes:  "Petite  brochure  qui  parut  en  mai  1789,  qudqaes  joun  avaat 
r^ection  de  Paris." 

Pr^is  adress6  k  Tassembl^e  g6n6rale  des  61ecteur8  de  Paris,  pour 
servir  k  la  redaction  du  cahier  des  dolfances  de  cette  viUe.  [Puis* 
1789.] 

An  appeal  to  the  electors  of  Paris  to  adopt  some  qntem  in  drawing  op 
their  statement  of  grievances,  to  confine  themselves  to  esMOtials  aod  not 
to  wander  into  useless  details. 
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Observmtions  stir  U  niceniU  d'iUbtir  duu  les  diStonta  dUtricti 
et  dmns  t'Msembltc  gin^rmle  dea  <]ect«un  de  Paiu,  dea  comiUa  de  oor- 
responduice  avec  lei  d^uUs  de  Pkria  aim  £uta-Gtoermuz,  niiviea 
d'un  r^it  de  quelquea  faits  airivfa  dani  I'ilectiMi  du  Diatrict-dw- 
FiUea-Saint-Thooua.    1789. 

BriMot'i  Hguniatt  wm  to  the  <Aeet  tliat  by  keeping  in  aiiiteMa 
iome  madiiiMiy  tat  oooccrted  actioo  the  people  «f  Parii  would  be  better 
able  to  ezot  iuBuenoe  upon  the  StKtc»<!aicnL 

Le  Patriote  Fnuttaia.  [No.  1.  Fuia, «  nui,  1789.] 

An  aocount  of  the  tqxning  ol  the  SUtct-Genenl  and  »  diacOMiao  of  the 
cahier  ti  the  third  eatate  at  Pari*. 

Lettre  dc  M.  Briaaot  de  WarviUe  aux  aouaoipteuii  de  journal  in- 
^tviA"LtPatnoUFra>itau."  (12  mai,  1780.) 

An  expUnatkm  a/  the  dday  in  the  apfieamice  dl  the  PatriaU  Frantait. 
Scrutin  de  I'dection  de  Paria  ou  Lettre  de  M.  B.  de  W.  i  un  ilecteur, 
nua,  1789. 

Noted  by  M.  Perroud  in  hia  BiUufritpkU  if  Brittol. 
Mtoioire  aux  fitata-G^n^uz  aur  la  nJceaaiU  de  T«ndi«  dia  ce  mo- 
ment la  ptcaae  libre,  et  aurtout  pour  lea  joumaux  politiquea.  1789. 

A  plea  for  ficetkan  of  tbe  preaa  on  the  pound  that  it  wai  ■  natnnl  ri^rt. 
No.  1"  I, 'Ombre  de  J.  P.  Briaaot  aux  Ugialateura  frangaia,  aur  U 
liberty  de  la  prease  ou  Extimit  Sdile  d'un  imprim^  ayant  pour  titra 
"Mimoin  aux  £Ud»-Oineimix  aur  la  nieemtt  de  rmdre  di»  m  moiiumt 
la  preMt  libre,"  par  J.  P.  Briasot  de  WarviUe.  Public  avec  qudquea 
notea  par  T.  Dethier  de  I'Ourtbe.  Paria,  an  m. 

An  effort  to  turn  to  practical  um  the  earfier  writfaiga  of  the  Bevolotiaa. 
BAfiexiona  aur  radmiaaitKi  aux  £tata-G<nfoaux  dei  d£put^  de  Saiat 
Domingue.   [Faria,  1789.] 

Ad  argutaent  msainit  the  admiwinn  of  the  depntiea  on  the  groond  that 
the  number  wai  too  targe,  that  their  eJectioo  vaa  neither  free  nor  TaficL 
and  that  their  admiadon  aroidd  injure  the  came  of  the  mulattoea. 

Projet  d'une  didarattoo  dca  drotta  de  la  Commune  pour  acrvtr  aa 
plan  de  muiiidpaliti  de  la  ville  de  Paria. 

Noted  by  PetToud  in  hia  fitUiofrajAtf  d*  Brittat. 
Discoura  prononci  au  diitrict  d«a  RHea-Saint-Tbomaa,  le  21  joUkt, 
1789.  aur  la  cooatitutioo  muzudpale  i  former  dana  la  ville  de  Paria. 
Gif-cn  in  part  b  Lacnix.  Atltt  d*  la  Ctmmatt  i»  Pari*. 
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Le  P&triote  Frangus,  jounud  Ubre,  impartuJ  et  national  par  ooe 
■oci£t£  de  dtoyena,  et  dirig£  par  J.  F.  Briiaot  de  Warville.  8  vob^ 
SS  juiUet,  1780-2  juin,  1793. 
See  dtapter  it. 
Motifs  des  commiaaairea  pour  adopter  le  plan  de  municipality  qnib 
<M)t  pr^nt£  k  rassembl^  g&a6rale  des  rq>T{9entants  de  la  Conunime, 
lus  k  I'assemblfe  gin^rale  . .  .  auivia  du  projet  du  plan  de  la  D 
palit*.  Paris,  aoflt,  178B. 

An  explanation  ol  the  plan  tor  a  dty  gi 
Adresse  de  I'assemblfe  g^n^rale  des  r£pr£saitants  de  la  oommune  de 
Paris  pr^sent^  k  rassembl^e  nationale.   10  oct.,  1789. 

This  addreSB.  which  wu  drawn  up  by  BriMoU'was  occaaMoed  bf  the 
transfer  of  the  National  Aasemblf  to  Pari*  •fter  tbe  erenta  of  October  i 

Observations  sur  le  plan  de  la  municipality  de  Paris  suivifis  du  [dan 
original  et  d'une  declaration  des  droita  des  municq>alit£s.  Paris,  [IS 
nov..  1789]. 

A  defense  against  the  accusation  of  pving  the  mnnicipalitjr  too  mndi 

Opinion  de  J.  P.  Brissot  de  Warville  but  le  question  de  savoir  ■ 
Paris  sera  le  centre  d'un  d^partement  de  diz-huit  lieues  de  diamitie 
ou  s'il  formera  seul  un  d^partonent  en  lui  joignant  une  banlieue  de 
deux  (HI  trois  lieues.  Paris,  Dec.,  1789. 

An  argument  in  favor  of  the  latter  alternative  on  accoimt  d  the  uniqae 
character  of  the  dty, 

Mitnoire  sur  les  noirs  de  rAm^rique  septentrionale  lu  &  la  SodtUt 
des  Amis  des  Noirs  le  S  jauvier,  1790.  Paris,  1700. 

An  account  of  his  observation*  during  fail  recent  joonuy  to  AnKncs, 
dealing  with  what  had  been  done  (1)  agdnst  slavoy;  (S)  a^init  tbe  bit- 
portation  of  slaves;  (S)  forfieedoui:  (4)  for  the  education  cf  the  negm. 
Adresse  &  I'Assembl^e  Nationale  pour  I'abolition  de  la  traite  des 
Noirs,  par  la  Soci£t£  des  Amis  des  Noirs.  S  f^vrier,  1790. 

Tie  address  appears  to  have  been  the  work  ol  Briaot,  at  that  time 
pre»dent  of  the  sodetf. 
Discours  sur  la  raret£  du  numeraire  et  sur  les  moyens  d'y  n 
prononc^  k  I'assembl^e  g£u6rale  des  repr^santants  de  la  C 
Paris,  le  10  fevrier,  1790.   Paris,  1790. 

An  attack  on  the  methods  of  the  CaufetCNeornfte  attdSB 
its  more  rigid  control  by  the 
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UotioD  mir  U  n£cesnt£  d«  ciroonjcnre  U  vcnte  des  biena  eccl^aiM- 
tiques  kux  munidpAlitfa  dans  leur  territoire  etc.;  pi^senUe  k  I'as- 
■emblfe  g^nirale  des  leprtaenUnU  de  \m  Commune  <fe  Fkrio.  22  nui, 
1790.   Puij,  1790. 


Bi^iport  sur  la  lettre  deM.de  Bourgei  mi  ComiU  de  Ccmstitutioa. 
coDceni&nt  Taffsire  dea  juifa,  fait  par  M.  Brissot  de  Warville  i  I'as- 
wmbUe  g^n^rale  des  reprtentanU  de  la  Commune  de  Paru.  le  20  mai, 
1790.  {Paris.  1790.] 

Ad  argument  in  favor  of  giving  the  ri^ti  of  active  dtiicM  to  tlw  Jew*. 
Discours  nir  la  vente  des  bieos  eccl^siastiques  et  nir  les  n^cesnti 
de  I'Bttribuer,  pour  Paris,  au  seul  bureau  de  ville,  i  I'ezclusion  det 
■ectioQS  etc.;  pronooci  i  I'assemblfe  g^n^rale  dea  repr^sentants  de  la 
Commune  de  Paris,  le  14  juin,  1790.  [Paris,  1790.) 
A  plea  (or  centralixatioD  in  city  govenunent- 
Rapport  dans  I'affaire  de  &£M.  D'Boner  et  Petit-Jean,  lu  auz 
Comitis  de  recberchea  de  I'AaembUe  nationale  et  de  ta  munidpaliti 
de  Paris,  le  29  juUlet,  1790.  Paris,  1790. 

A  defense  of  tbe  alleged  deqiotic  action  d  the  oommitlee. 
Another  edition  with  a  covering  title  rrnitaining  tbe  words,  "Pro- 
jet  de  con tre-r^ volution  par  les  somnambulistes  ou  rapport."  etc. 

A  Stanislas  Clermont .  .  .  sur  le  diatribe  de  ce  dernier  contre  la 
Comics  de  recherches  et  but  son  aptJogie  de  Madame  Juroilhac  et  dea 
iUumin^.  Paris,  1790. 

Hub  and  the  following  a  defcnn  at  the  oooimittee  l^ropoa  of  tbe  mow 

subject  as  tbe  above. 

mplique  de  .  .  .  i  Stanislas  Clennont,  omcemant  sea  nouvellet 

observations  sur  les  Comit^  de  recberchea,  sur  lea  causes  dea  troublei, 

les  folliculairea,  le  long  Parliament  d'Angletcrre,  M.  Necker,  etc 

Paris,  1790. 

Lettres  i  M.  le  Chevalier  de  Pauge  aur  m  brochure  intituUc  "R»- 

flexions  sur  la  d^tioD  et  >ur  le  Comity  de  fccberchea."    Paris,  1790. 

A  drfense  of  the  ConuU  de  nekmku. 

Discours  prononc^  i  la  section  de  la  BibliotUque  dans  mm  aMoa- 

blic  g^n^rale  du  2-1  octobre,  1790.  sur  la  question  du  renvoi  dea  mi- 

uisties.  [Paris,  1790.) 

An  appeal  to  the  people  to  daaand  the  dintaaal  «f  tha  aiUstiT. 
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Lettre  de  J.  P.  Brusot  k  M.  Bamavet  sur  les  r^p<»ts  ooooenumt 
les  colonies,  les  dtoets  qui  lea  ont  suivis,  leun  ocMis^queiioes  CaUki; 
sur  sa  conduite  dans  le  oours  de  la  Revolution;  sur  le  cmndktt  dei 
vrais  dtoocrates;  sur  les  bases  de  la  Constitution,  les  obstadei  qui 
s'opposent  k  son  ach^vement,  la  necessity  de  la  teEininer  promptement 
Paris,  1790. 

An  attack  on  Baniave*8  oolonud  policy  and  an  argument  to  the  effect 
that  the  troubles  of  the  oolonies  were  due  to  the  laws  of  Mardi  and  Octo- 
ber, 1790,  and  that  unless  these  laws  were  changed  the  oolonies  would  be> 
come  independent,  or  would  pass  under  the  government  of  some  foraga 
nation. 

Reflexions  sur  le  nouveau  dtoet  rendu  pour  le  Martinique  et  les 
oolonies  le  29  novembre,  1790,  pour  servir  de  suite  4  la  lettre  k  M. 
Bamave.  [Paris,  1790.] 


A  criticism  of  the  decree  which  provided  for  sending  out  to  the  coloniet 
commissionera  and  troops. 

Reflexions  sur  Tetat  de  la  Society  des  eiecteurs  patriotes,  sur  ses 
travaux,  sur  les  formes  propres  k  faire  de  bonnes  elections  . .  .  lues  k 
Tassembiee  de  cette  societe  dans  la  seance  du  21  decembre,  1790. 
Paris,  1790. 

A  discusaon  of  the  best  methods  of  voting. 

Liberte  de  hi  presse,  preds  pour  J.  P.  Brissot  contre  M.  Benm* 
se  disant  representant  de  la  munidpalite  de  Remiremont.  Paris,  1790. 

A  defense  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  apropos  of  the  aocusations  of 
libel  brought  against  Brissot  by  the  municipality  of  Bemiremoot. 

J.  P.  Brissot  au  libelliste,  Louis-Marthe-Gouy. 
A  denial  of  the  allegationi  of  Gouy  and  a  promise  to  answer  them. 

Replique  de  J.  P.  Brissot  k  la  "Pkemike  et  demiere  Lettre  de  Louis- 
Marthe-Gouy,"  defenseur  de  la  traite  des  noirs  et  de  Tesdavage. 
Paris,  1791. 

A  defense  of  his  own  policy  with  regard  to  the  slave  trade  and  a  most 
vituperative  attack  on  Gouy. 

Affaire  de  Tobago.  Reponse  de  J.  P.  Brissot  aux  lettres  insMes 
dans  le  Journal  de  Paris,  par  BiM.  Dillon  .  .  .  et  Henrion  (de 
Floselles]  ...  sur  les  reclamations  des  planteurs  de  Tobago.  [Paris» 
1791.] 

Concerns  the  decision  of  a  court  by  virtue  of  which 
whom  these  writers  defended,  escaped  paying  their  debts. 
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KonvMu  Voyage  duu  lea  £tata-Uiiii  de  rAmMque  ■eptenttionale 
(lait  en  1788].  3  vob.    Paris,  1791. 


New  travels  in  tbe  United  Sbstcs  of  Ajnerica  performed  in  17SS. 
Tiuulated  from  the  French.  DuUin,  ITM. 
A  tnoiUtiaii  of  the  above. 
(The  same.}  t  vok.  London,  17M. 

(The  MOM.]  8  vols.   IxKidon.  17M. 

Tfaii  edition  contains  a  dxtdi  of  tlie  lite  erf  Briaot,  Mid  to  be  bj'  Jod 
Barlow,  who  tntmlated  tbe  Voinff*  (tou  the  French.  It  indudei  &  por- 
Init  of  BriMot  sncl  bo  appendix.  M.  Poniud,  in  hi*  BiUiofrapU*  d* 
BritMi  {Mtmrnm,  i,  zixviii,  notes;  '*Cette  Tie,  tnduite  atpwinient  en 
anglais,  a  M  publiie  en  17B8.  Note  de  ViDenaTe  dans  rartick  de  Bio$. 
mm.  de  Beaulieu." 
(The  same.]  Borton.  1797. 

Nieuwe  Beize  in  de  Vcreenigdc  Staaten  van  Noord-Amerika. . . . 
Uit  het  Franach  vertaald  en  met  cenige  ophdderingen  en  bijvoqsden 
vomeerderd.  S  deeL  Amsterdam.  (1794.) 

R«se  durch  die  veieinigten  Staaten  von  Nord  Amcrika  im  Jahre 
1788  aus  don  FtanB{>siachen  mit  der  kurtsen  Lebensgeachichte  dea 
Verfasaers  und  mit  einigen  EriMutemngcn  imd  ZusKtsen  vermehrt 
von  Theophil  Frederik  Ehrmann.  Duricheim  an  der  Haard,  1799. 

Nya  resa  genom  Nord-Americanaka  histAtema  Xr  1788.  Frln 
ftmnaka  oHginalet  sammeadregcn  .  .  .  af  Johan  R.  Forster.  Of  wersatt 
frin  tyskan.   Stxtckholm,  1799. 

Discours  sur  la  question  de  savoir  si  le  roi  pent  Ctre  jug^,  pronooct  & 
TassembUe  des  Amis  de  la  Constitution,  dans  la  ateitce  du  10  juiUett 
1791.  Paris.  11791.] 

Ad  srguueDt  in  tvtot  at  holdiof  the  Uiig  reaponable  for  hit  misdetds. 
Made  at  the  tune  of  the  republican  oiiis  afkr  the  flight  to  VarMMS. 
One  of  BriMot'i  moat  noted  qieecbea. 

A  Discourse  upon  the  question  whether  the  king  shall  be  tried. 
Trmnslated  by  P.  G.  de  Nanovde.  Krst  American  edition,  Boston. 
1791. 

A  timadation  td  the  above. 

Discours  prononci  par  M.  Brisaot  i  I'aMembKe  dea  Amis  de  la  Cob- 
stiUitionlelOjuitlct  1791,  ou  Tableau  h^ifMUltde  la  situation  actudle 
dea  puissances  de  I'Eurt^.  [Paris.  1791.] 
An  eitract  from  the  above  sddfess. 
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RecueO  de  qudques  toils  principalement  extimita  du  **  Patriate 
Francis,*'  relatif  k  la  discussion  du  parti  k  prendre  pour  le  roi,  et  de 
la  question  sur  le  r^publicanisme  et  la  monarchie.  Paris,  1791. 

A  collection  of  several  important  artides  whicfa  had  previously  ap- 
peared in  the  Pairiote  Franqaia. 

R^ponse  de  J.  P.  Brissot  au  second  Chant  du  Coq.    pParia,  1791.] 
A  denunciation  as  libelous  of  a  poster  in  whidi  he  had  been  SMsilcd 

Discours  sur  les  conventions,  prononc6  k  la  8od6t6  des  Amis  de  la 
Constitution,  s6ante  aux  Jacobins,  le  8  aoQt,  1791.  (Paris,  1791.] 

A  plea  for  fixed,  periodic  conventions  which  should  be  indepeodent  oC 
the  executive  and  legislative  brandies  of  the  goveminent. 

B6ponse  de  Jaques  Pierre  Brissot  k  tons  les  libellistes  qui  ont 
attaqu6  et  attaquent  sa  vie  pass^.  Paris,  1791. 

An  account  of  his  early  life  and  a  defense  of  the  diaiget  made  *g*«t»< 
y^  him  in  connection  with  his  candidacy  for  dection  to  the  L^gislaltve  As- 

sembly. 

The  life  of  J.  P.  Brissot,  deputy  from  Eure  and  Ixnre  to  the  na- 
tional convention,  written  by  himself  and  translated  fxom  the  Fkeoch. 
London,  1794. 

A  translation  of  the  above. 
Aux  £lecteurs  du  d6partement  de  Paris. 

Noted  by  M.  Perroud  in  his  Bibliographie  de  Brieeoi  in  coonectioQ  with 
the  elections  to  the  States-General.  But  it  appears  rather  to  be  the 
pamphlet  published  in  connection  with  the  Th6veneau  de  Mofmnde  con- 
troversy. Aug.  26,  1791. 

B6plique  k  Charles  Theveneau  Morande.  Paris,  1791. 
A  reply  to  further  attacks.  See  the  preceding  work. 

Dernier  Mot  de  J.  P.  Brissot  sur  un  nouveau  libdle  de  Moimnde 
et  sur  les  autres  libelles,  adress6  aux  61ecteurs  de  Paris.  [Paris,  1791.] 

Discours  sur  la  n^cessit^  de  maintenir  le  dtoet  rendu  le  15  mai,  1791, 
en  faveur  des  honmies  de  couleur  libres,  prononc6  le  12  septembre,  1791, 
k  la  stance  de  la  soci6t6  des  Amis  de  la  Constitution.  [Paris,  1791.] 

A  protest  against  any  reconsideration  of  the  decrees  in  favor  of  the 

mulattoes. 

Discours  sur  rutilit6  des  soci6t^  patriotiques  et  popuhures,  sur  la 
n^cessit^  de  les  mainti^nir  et  de  les  multiplier  par-tout,  proiioiio6 
le  28  septembre,  1791,  k  la  stance  de  la  sod^t^  des  Amis  de  la  Consti- 
tution. [Paris,  1791.) 

Emphasizes  the  need  of  such  sodeties  to  keep  watch  over  the  admiii- 
istration  and  to  discuss  and  prepare  the  way  for  good  laws. 
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I>iscouTs  nir  I'cvguuution  <1«  comitit,  dcstinC  A  fitre  proDonc^  i 
I'Auemblte  luttioiuUe  k  12  octobre,  1791,  prononc^  max  Jacobina  le 
14  octobK.   Paria.  1791. 

Ao  argument  in  favv  <A  having  as  few  coounitteca  at  poanbte. 
Discoun  aur  lea  6mignitiom  et  but  In  atostion  de  la  France  rd*- 
tivem«Dt  auz  puiaaancea  itxmngiiea,  prononci  k  CO  octobre,  1791,  k 
I'AsaoQblte  Dationale.  Paria,  1791. 

An  Brgument  that  in  meting  out  puniahment  to  the  imifTh  a  dittinc- 
tioD  should  be  made  betwceD  the  princta  and  the  public  functionanea  m 
the  one  hand,  and  private  dtiieni  on  the  other. 
Diacoura  aur  un  projet  de  dicret  relatif  k  la  revotte  dea  Noira,  pro- 
noaci  k  rAsaemblte  nationale,  le  30  octobre,  1791.  Paria,  1791. 

An  eipreniou  of  doubt  at  to  the  reported  revolt  and  a  plea  tor  the  r^ 

arming  of  the  mulattoea. 

Diacours  sur  In  ntoaait^  de  suapendre  momeDtanteient  le  paiement 

dea  liquidations  au-deaaua  le  3,000 1.  avant  d'^ettre  de  nouveauz  aa- 

signats,  et  aur  lea  finances  en  gtoiral,  prononct  k  rAaaemblte  nationale 

dana  la  stance  du  f4  aovembre.  1791.  [Paria,  1791]. 

A  critkiim  of  the  loose  maDagcment  of  the  fi""""—  and  a  plea  (or  the 
ittue  ol  usignati  of  bdbU  deDomiaationa. 
Discoura  aur  lea  cauaea  dea  troublea  de  Saint^Domingue,  proDonci 
k  la  afance  du  ler  dfaembre,  1791.  Paria.  [1791]. 

An  argument  that  the  iwolt  waa  caoMd  by  the  mulattoea  and  nepoea 
being  deprived  of  their  righti. 
Projet  de  d6cret,  relatif  k  I'emploi  dea  troupe*  deatinfea  pour  SainU 
Domingue.  Paria.  7  dec.,  1791.  [Paria,  1792.] 

A  plea  (or  tending  to  the  coloniea  eommUonera  and  troop*  irim  wen 

to  be  subject  onljr  to  the  otden  of  theae  eonuniimnent  that  b  to  Mf  that 

they  could  not  be  uted  by  the  whitea  apintt  the  negroet  and  mulattoea. 

Soci^te  dea  Amia  de  la  Constitution  atentc  aux  Jaoobina  k  Paria. 

Diacours  nir  la  n^ceantA  de  declarer  la  guene  auz  princea  allemandi 

qui  prot^gent  lea  imigTiM,  prononci  le  18  dicanbre  k  la  SoditA.  (Paria. 

1791.] 

One  at  Briatot'a  tpeechea  In  the  uuutrma^y  whh  Bobeapiare  on  the 


Diacours  de  J.  P.  BriMot,  d^ut^,  aur  lea  diqxMticmadea  p 
itrang^res  relativement  k  la  France,  ct  aur  les  pr^patstifs  de  fuerre 
ordonn^  par  le  Roi,  pronoDci  i  rAaacmblie  nationale,  IcSfldfaonbn^ 
1791.  [Paria.  1791.] 

it  in  (aTor  at  war. 
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Soci^  des  Amis  de  la  Constitutioii,  whoktt  anz  Jaoobins  4  Fuii. 
Second  duooun  de  J.  P.  Brissot,  d^rat^  mu  k  n/boemM  de  faire  b 
guerre  aux  princes  allemands,  proiioiio6  k  la  80ci£t6  dans  le  aiaiioe  do 
vendredi  90  d^cembre,  1791.  (Paris,  1791.] 

Another  of  his  ipeedMs  in  the  controvciny  with  BolKHihue. 

Lettre  de  J.  P.  Brissot  &  M.  Cantos,  d6irat6  i  rAMemblfe  naticNiale, 
sur  diff^rents  abus  de  radministration  actudle  des  fwumrwi,  soivie 
d'une  d^nondation  conoemant  la  mteae  adminislnlion.  Paris, 
1792. 

Brinot  attadcs  espedaOy  a  dsim  sopporied  by  Csmns  of  the  Duke  d 
Orleans  to  a  iof  promised  by  Louis  XV  to  the  dsnghtrr  of  the 


Discours  de  J.  P.  Brissot,  d^ut6  de  Paris,  snr  la  n6oes8it6  d'exi^er 
une  satisfaction  de  rEmpereur  et  de  rompre  le  tcait6  du  premier  mai, 
1756,  du  17  Janvier,  1792.  [Paris,  1792.1 

A  vehement  argument  in  favor  of  war. 

Sod^  des  Amis  de  la  Constitution  s£ante  aoz  Jamhins  4  Puis. 
Troisi^e  discours  de  J.  P.  Brissot . . .  sur  la  nteasit^  de  la  guene^ 
prononc6  4  la  Soci6t6  du  20  Janvier,  1792.  [Paris,  1792.] 

Discours  sur  la  n6cessit6  politique  de  r6voquer  le  d6eret  du  24  sep- 
tembre,  1791,  pour  mettre  fin  auz  troubles  de  Saint-Domingue;  pro- 
nonc^  4 1'Assembl^e  naticxiale,  le  2  mars,  1792.  [P4ris,  1792.] 

An  argument  that  the  decree  of  September,  1791,  taking  away  the  civil 
rights  of  the  mulattoes,  and  not  the  decree  of  May,  1791,  which  gsive  them 
these  righti»  was  the  cause  of  the  revolt. 

Discours  sur  I'office  de  V  Empereur  du  17  f^vrier,  1792,  et  d6iion- 
dation  contre  M.  Delessart,  mimstre  des  Affaires  toangires,  pro- 
nonc6  4  TAssembl^e  nationale,  le  10  mars,  1792.  (Paris,  1792.] 

A  denunciation  of  the  Emperor  as  wdl  as  of  M.  Ddesawt 

Discours  de  MM.  Brissot  et  Guadet,  ddpniia  4  TAssembKe  nationale, 
prononc^s  4  la  sdance  de  la  Soci6t6  des  Amis  de  la  Constitutiao,  le 
25avril,  1792.  [Paris,  1792.] 

Chiefly  an  attack  on  Robespiene. 

Discoiurs  sur  la  d6nonciation  contre  le  Comit6  autrichien,  et  oootre 
M.  Montmorin  d-devant  mimstre  des  Affaires  6trang^res  pronono6  4 
TAssembl^e  nationale,  4  U  stance  du  28  mai,  1792.  ^aris,  1792.] 

An  attack  on  the  government  with  regard  to  its  poBcy  in  loNlgn  affsiis 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  under  the  influence  of  persons  really  devotsd  to 

Austrian  and  anti-revolutionary  interests. 
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Lettrea  de  J.  P.  BrUaot  k  M.  Dumouries,  mmiitre  de  U  guetre 
[Id,  IT  juin.  17M].   [Fkria.  17M.] 

A  Utter  denimcimtioii  at  Dummiria  mpraiNM  of  hit  part  in  cwtrinc  the 
SmU  ot  tbe  Girondiii  Tniniitry 
Diacoun  de  J.  F.  BriBsot,  .  .  .  nir  lea  cftiuea  dea  dangers  de  la 
pfttne  et  cur  lea  mesurea  i  prendn;  proooDci  le  S  juillet.  1702.  [Pwia, 
17«.l 

An  argument  in  tsvor  of  pronoimciiig  tin  countiy  ID  duiker,  dBcreeiiig 

the  leqxniBlulitr  of  the  mit^ater^  puniihing  tlie  gatnlm  who  try  to  con- 

tztA  the  aaaembly,  aad  adling  tbe  property  of  the  tmigrit. 

Opinion  de  J.  P.  Briaaot, ...  Mir  lea  mesurea  de  police   gtobnit 

propoatea  par  M.  Genwonrrf,  prononci  le  25  juillet,  17M.    [Pario, 

17W.] 

An  argument  in  fupport  o(  the  meafurei  propoaed  by  Genaonni  but  Icaa 
boitile  to  tbe  king  than  khob  oI  Briawt'a  pcvrioua  apeechei. 

Opinion  de  J.  P.  Briaaot,  . . .  aur  le  marclie  k  auivre  en  ezaminant 
ta  quea^on  de  la  dichfanoe  et  lea  autrea  meaures,  pronoocfe  le  U 
iuillet,  1798.   [Paria,  1792.] 

HiU  tpteA,  like  the  preeediiift  rattier  otore  moderate  than  that  ol 
Julyff. 

Diacoun  de  J.  P.  Briaaot ...  aur  lea  dinonciationa  idativet  au 
gte^ral  LafayetU,  prononci  le  10  aoAt.  1792.  [Paria,  1792.] 

Tbe  date  waa  rcall;  Augutt  S.    Briaaot  tuQjr  iupporta  the  attadc  on 
Lafayette, 
Projet  de  d^laratioD  de  rAvemblte  aationale  aux  puiaaaocea 
6tTsiig«rc8  redigi  par  J.  P.  BriaaoL  (Paria.  1792.] 


Rapport  fait  au  nom  de  ta  Commiadon  cxtniMdinairc,  dca  Comitte 
diplomatique  et  militaire,  le  20  aoQt  17M,  aar  le  lioendement  des 
r^gimenta  auiaaea,  au  aervice  de  la  Fhuoe,  par  J.  P.  BriaaoL  [Paria, 
1792.] 

An  argumoit  baaed  dnifly  <m  the  er^a  ol  Aognat  tO  tn  favor  at  di^ 

banding  the  Swia  regimenta. 

Rapport  fait  k  la  Convention  nationale  au  nom  de  la  CowimiMJoo 

extraordinaire  et  du  Comity  diplomatique  aur  lea  ridanaatioBa  dca 

cantona  de  Berne  et  d'Uri,  relativement  k  r^acuatioo  dea  dfflWa  de 

Porentniy  le  S  octobre.  17B2.  Pana,  11792]. 

An  argoMat  that  the  ftmA  bad  a  right  la  ooei^r  thaw  paMa 
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Rapport  et  projet  de  dtoet  oonoemant  rintrodiictioiii,  dans  Is  viBt 
de  Geneve,  de  1600  Suisses  des  troupes  de  Berne  et  de  Zurich,  pr£9ent£f 
au  nom  de  Comity  diplomatique  le  16  octobre,  179^  Paris,  [1792]. 

An  argument  that  sudi  introduction  of  troops  wai  a  violatioo  of  enstiiv 
treaties. 

A  tous  les  R^ublicaius  de  France,  sur  la  Soci6t6  des  Jacobins  de 
Paris.   Paris,  1792. 

Written  at  the  time  of  his  ezplusion  from  the  Jacobin  Chib;  a  deleme 
of  his  policy  and  an  attadc  upon  the  majority  of  the  Jacobins  as  a  party  of 
disorganisera. 

[The  same.]    Reprinted  by  the  Patriate  FranqaUp  29  octobre,  179S. 

[The  same.]  Reprinted  with  pamphlets  of  Kenaint  and  Lan- 
thenas.  (November,  1792.) 

Rapport  fait  k  la  Convention  nationale,  au  nom  du  Comit6  dq>lo- 
matique,  sur  la  n^otiation  entre  Geneve  et  la  R^uUique  de  France, 
et  sur  la  transaction  du  2  novembre,  1792,  le  21  novembre.  Paris, 
1792. 

An  argument  to  show  that  Geneva  had  violated  the  guaranteed  neu- 
trality. 

Discours  du  citoyen  Brissot  k  la  Convention  nationale  amcemant  la 
R^publique  de  Goi^ve,  extrait  du  MonUeur  du  22  novembre,  1792. 
[Paris,  1792.] 

An  extract  from  the  above  report. 

Dernier  mot  sur  Clootz.  In  R6ponses  au  Prussian  Cloots,  par  Bo- 
land,  Kersaint,  Guadet  et  Brissot.  [Paris,  1792.] 

A  defense  against  accusations  of  federalism. 

Discours  sur  le  proems  de  Louis,  prononc6  k  la  Convention  nationale, 
le  ler  Janvier,  1793.  [Paris,  1798.] 

An  argmnent  for  an  appeal  to  the  primary  asKmbly. 

Rapport  fait  au  nom  du  Comity  de  defense  g^n^rale,  sor  les  disposi- 
tions du  gou  vemement  britannique  envers  de  France,  et  sur  lea  mesures 
k  prendre,  prononc6  k  la  Convention  nationale,  dans  sa  stance  du  12 
Janvier,  1793.    Paris,  [1793]. 

A  denunciation  of  England's  treatment  of  Fnnct  and  an  argumeot  in 
favor  of  war. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  General  Defense  <m  the  diqxMitions  of 
the  British  government  towards  France,  and  on  the  measures  to  be 
taken.   Addressed  to  the  National  Convention  of  IVanoe.  •  •  •  Also 
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ihe  second  report  od  ft  dedantioii  ot  »  war  witli  Engtaitd.  ...  To 
which  is  added  the  Protests  entered  upon  the  jounub  of  the  Lords 
wad  House  of  Fuiiament  agunst  ■  war  with  France,  etc.  London, 
17QS. 

Iitcludc*  a  truuIatioD  of  the  preceding  itport. 
Raiq>ort  sur  les  hostility  du  roi  d'Angleterre  et  du  Stathouder  des 
Provinoes-Unis,  et  sur  la  nicesnt^  de  declarer  que  la  lUpubllc  francaise 
est  en  guerre  avec  eux,  au  nom  du  Comit£de  d^ense  g^n^rmle.  [Paris, 
178S.1 

An  argumeiit  that  war  wm  dow  ioevitable,  and  that  it  was  tlie  <ledre, 
not  cl  the  En^itb  people,  but  of  tbe  Eogliih  miioArj. 
Expos£  de  la  conduite  de  la  nation  fnui;aiae  envers  le  peuple  aaglsis 
et  des  motifs  qui  ont  amen6  la  rupture  entre  la  lUpublique  fran^aise  et 
le  roi  d'Angleterre,  pr^oedi  du  ri^port  proaono£  par  Brissot  au  nom 
de  Comit^  diplomatique  et  du  discours  de  Duooa,  12  Janvier,  tivrier, 
1703.  [Paris.]  1703. 

Indudei  the  Rapport  fait  au  nom  i*  ComiU  d»  iq/msf  abtinit  and  the 
Rapport  nr  U$  hortiliUt  dt  Roi  ifAnflrtem. 
J.  P.  Brissot.  sur  la  dinonciation  de  Robe^iene,  et  mu  I'adresse 
pi«t^  aux  48  sections  de  Paris.   [Paris,  1703.] 

A  defense  rg«'"«*  the  dtange  of  beiiig  allied  with  Dumouriei  tod 
Morawle  and  of  bong  niboTDed  by  F!tt 
A  see  commettana  sur  la  situation  de  la  Convention  nationale.  sur 
I'influence  de*  anarchistes  et  les  maux  qu'elle  a  causae,  sur  la  n6ces«it6 
d'anfantir  cette  inSuenoe  pour  sauver  la  lUpublique.    Paris,  [1703]. 
An  attadc  on  the  Mountain  and  a  defeoK  of  his  own  position. 
The  Anarchy  and  borrora  ot  France  di^Ufcd.  By  a  member  of  the 
Convention.  Extracts  from  J.  P.  Brissot'a  addicsi  to  bis  constituents, 
with  a  preface.  [London,  1793.] 

A  translation  of  part  of  the  above. 
J.  P.  Brissot  to  hi*  oonstituenta  oo  the  situation  of  the  aational  coo- 
veotioo.  LoadcHi,  17M. 

ADothet  tnoilBtion  of  the  above.  A  pottian  d(  the  ^leech  ii  aln  traos- 

tated  in  an  appendix  to  Burke's  preface  to  the  addma. 

Mteioires  de  Brissot . .  .  sur  sea  oontemporains,  et  la  Revolution 

francalae,  public  par  son  fils  [A.  Brissot]  avec  de*  notes  et  des  idair- 

cissements  historiques,  par  M.  F.  de  Uontrol.  4  vok;  vi4s.  i-u,  Paris, 

1830;  vols.  m-iT,  Paris,  18SI. 
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[The  same.]    Notes  by  M.  de  Lescme.    Fuis»  1877. 

Scarcdy  more  than  a  reprint  of  the  preceding. 

[The  same.]  M^moires  publics  avec  fitude  critique  et  notes  par 
M.  Perroud.   2  vols.   Paris,   [1910]. 

When  M.  Perroud  undertook  his  new  eciKtioiip  the  Mbotiol  edition  had 
long  since  been  regarded  with  suapkaon,  some  criticB  even  ^»«M»»^  that  it 
was  entirely  iH[>ocryphaL  But  M.  Perroud,  in  his  £tude  CfiHqm&,  proves 
beyond  doubt  that  Brissot  did  leave  memoirs,  but  that  the  eifitioii  of  1£ 
Montrol  oonsbts  largely  of  interpolations.  As  M.  Montrol  seems  to  have 
agreed  with  the  publishers  bef ordiand  to  produce  four  vohmies^  it  was  not 
strange  that  he  had  to  resort  to  padding.  Of  the  1900  pages  of  the  editiaa 
of  1880  M.  Perroud  finds  that  000  pages  were  taken  from  other  wofkii 
thou^  for  the  most  part  from  those  of  Brissot  himself;  that  another  100 
pages  are  suspicious,  and  that  still  another  100  consist  of  letters,  written 
or  received  by  Brissot.  What  remains  forms  the  bans  of  this  new  editioo. 
It  consists  of  two  parts:  the  first  covering  the  period  of  his  childhood  and 
youth;  the  second  consisting  of  his  account  of  his  arrest  and  two  pn^jtU 
de  d^ense.  Even  thouj^  the  gap  indudes  the  most  important  period  of 
his  life  and  the  time  of  his  greatest  political  activity,  the  memoirs  as  thqr 
stand,  thus  critically  edited,  furnish  one  of  the  most  valuable  sooioes  for 
a  study  of  his  career. 

Correspondanoe  et  papiers  piMdia  d'un  avertissemeat  et  d'un 
notice  sur  sa  vie  par  M.  Perroud.  Paris,  1912. 

See  above,  preliminary  note  under  manuscript  maleriaL 

B.  CONTBOVKBSIAL  MaTTSB 

As  indicated  by  the  heading  a  hirge  portion  of  the  f blowing  material 
is  intensely  partisan,  and  was  written  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict.  For 
the  most  part  it  concerns  either  Brissot's  character  ot  some  phaae  of 
his  policy  and  involves  both  his  uprightness  as  a  man  and  his  wisdom 
as  a  politician. 

1.  Pamphlets^  Addressei,  Contempoforp  CrUMimi 

Baillie.   L  Anti-Brissot;  par  un  petit  blanc  de  Saint-Domingne. 

[Paris.] 

An  attack  on  Brissot's  colonial  policy. 

Basire,  Qaude.  A.  J.  P.  Brissot  [1792.] 

Accounts  for  the  whereabouts  of  a  certain  letter  for  which  Brissol  hmi 

charged  him  with  being  responsible. 
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Berguse,  Nidurfu.  DMantion. .  .uisajetd'unartideiiuMduu 
k  journal  PatriaU  de  M.  BrisMt  de  Wuville.  [PuU,  1700.] 

Concenu  ma  alleged  plot  to  anmy  tbe  king  to  Rouen.  BergUK  denied 
tlut  be  had  any  part  in  tuch  a  jAA,  even  it  it  exiated. 
Bertnuid  de  Moleville,  Antoine  Frftncois.   Histoire  de  U  Revolu- 
tion de  France.   14  vola.  Paris,  1801-1803. 

Containi  tnatfrial  on  tbe  relatioiw  between  tba  autbor  and  Brtant,  who 
were  political  enemiei.  Written  (nm  tbe  pmnt  of  view  ol  an  ariatooaL 
Intenxlr  paitiaan. 

Observatioiu,  adres>6ea  k  rAsaembUe  nationale. . .  aur  Ics  dia- 

coun  prononcia  par  MM.  Genaonni  et  Briaaot  dana  la  leaiice  du  9S 
DUU.  [Paria.l7K.) 

Beply  to  aeountioni  made  tgdnrt  tbe  Amtrian  comnuttee. 
Boone-Cairfav,    Guillaume.    Expoai  de  la   oMiduite   de  Briaaot 
depuis  le  commencemeDt  de  la  Revolution,  juaqu'  k  ce  jour  [S  acptcm- 
bre,uii].   [Paris,  17H.] 

A  defcnae  of  tbe  part  be  had  played  in  tbe  Bendatioa.  Hewasabittet 
eoemy  of  Briaaot. 
Burice,  Edmund.   Preface  to  the  address  of  M.  Briaaot  ta  hia  con- 
stituents, translated  by  the  late  William  BuriccEaq.,  17H;  vol.  ir.  la 
Burke's  woHca,  9  vds.    Boston,  1880. 


Camus,  Armand  Gaston.   I^ettre  de  . . .  i  M.  Brisaat,  M  mars,  17B1, 
Paris.  1701. 

A  protest  to  the  effect  that  Brissot,  witbout  sulBcfasit  proof,  had  made 
accuMtiont  b  reprd  to  tbe  mBnagement  of  tbe  finanwa. 
Chabot,  Francois.  A.  J.  P.  Brissot  [Paris,  17M.] 

An  accusation  that  BriMot  tried  to  hinder  the  Revolution  of  Anpist  10^ 
and  on  tbe  other  hand  did  nothing  to  hinder  the  msswcws  of  Seirtcmber. 
Champagneux.  L.  A.,  ed.  <EuvTes  de  MM.  J.  Ph.  KoUad, . . .  pri* 
cMto  d'un  discours  preiiminaire.  3  vols.  Paris,  year  vm. 

Tbe  preface  gives  some  detaila  about  Briaaot'a  maauaaipta,  but  as  they 
are  baled  on  bearaj  evidence;  they  are  to  be  taken  with  caution. 
Chastellux,  Marquis  Francois  Jean  de.  Voyage  .  .  .  duu  rAni<riqoa 
septentrionale,  dans  lei  annjcs  1780.  1781,  et  1782.   t  vols.   Pari% 
1786. 

A  wotk  which,  on  account  of  its  critidan  of  the  Quahin  and  aepom, 
was  sharply  eritidsed  by  BrissoL 
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Clavkre,  fitieime.  Adiesse  de  la  Sod^  des  Amis  des  Noin;  i 
I'ABsembl^  nationale,  . . .  dans  laqudle  on  appiofoodit  des  rrhtioni 
politiques  et  oommerciales  entre  la  mtoq[>ole  et  ks  ooloiiies»  etc 
Paris,  1791. 

A  statement  of  the  principles  of  the  Amit  ds»  Ncin  and  a  plea  larthe 
extension  of  civil  ri^ts  to  the  mulattoes. 

Clermont-Tonnerre,  C^  Stanislas,  Marie  Adelaide  de.  RfflexioM 
sur  Touvrage  intitul6  ^'Projet  de  contre-r6volutioD  par  les  soamam- 
bulistes,  ou  rapport  dans  raffaire  de  MM.  Dhosier  et  PetitJean,  lo 
aux  comit^s  de  recherches  de  T Assemble  nationale  et  de  la  municipality 
de  Paris,  le  29  juiUet,  1790,  par  J.  P.  Brissot"  Paris,  1790. 

An  attack  on  the  ComitS  da  RetJierehei  of  the  CoBmnme  of  Farii^  oo  the 
ground  that  its  methods  savored  too  modi  of  the  old  legime. 

Nouvelles  observations  sur  ks  oomitte  des  redievdies,   Paris. 

[1790.] 

A  reply  to  Brissot's  answer  to  the  above. 

Sur  le  demi^  r6plique  de  J.  P.  Brissot,  • .  •  de  14  octobre, 

1790.  Paris,  1790. 

A  continuation  of  the  same  controversy  as  the  above. 

Courtois,  Edme  Bonaventure.  Lettre  k  Tauteur  du  Pahiate  Fran-' 
gaU  [signer  Courtois,  commandant  de  la  garde  nationafe  d*Aivii  sur» 
Aube,  20  aoat,  1791].  [Paris,  1791.) 

A  letter  approving  the  attitude  of  Brissot  in  the  crisb  of  July,  1791. 

Desmoulins,  Camille.  Jean  Pierre  Brissot  d^masqu^  [1  f^viier, 
1792].  [Paris,  179«.] 

An  arraignment  of  Brissot*s  whole  life,  up  to  1792,  with  ^lecial  •■"p****^ 
on  his  war  policy. 

Soci^te  des  amis  de  la  liberty  et  de  I'^galit^  s^ante  aux  ci-devant 


Jacobins,  Saint  Honor6,  k  Paris.   Fragment  de  lliistoire  secrete  de  la 
Revolution.  [Paris,  19  mai,  1793.] 

An  attack  on  Brissot  and  his  political  adherents,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  advocates  of  royalty  and 


Histoire  des  Brissotins  ou  Fragment  de  Thistoire  secrHe  de  la 


B6volution  et  des  six  premiers  mois  de  la  R^ublique. 
1798. 

The  same  work  as  the  preceding,  printed  by  order  of  the  Jacobin  so- 
ciety. 
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Desmoulins,  Camille.  Tix  Hittory  of  the  Briaaotiiu,  or  part  of  the 
history  of  the  RevoIutioD,  and  of  the  first  six  moothfl  of  the  Repub- 
lic, in  answer  to  Brissot's  address  to  hja  constituents.  Printed  at  Paris 
by  order  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  disponed  by  their  corre^xinding 
clubs.    London,  17M. 

A  tnuuUtioD  of  the  pncedin^. 

(Euvres  recueillies  et  publi£ea  d'apris  les  textes  originauz  et 

pr^ced^ea   d'une   ^tude  biographique  et   littinure,   par  J.  Claretie. 
2  vols.  Paris.  1874. 

Duluc  Ferisse.  Lettre  de  .  .  .  i  M.  Briasot.  auteur  du  PatrioU 
Frattfou,  sur  les  asngnats.  Paris,  1790. 

An  uuwer  to  Brinot'i  objectioD  tlut  hii  (Duluc'i)  fonncT  oppostioD  to 
the  ■ifigniitf  [tfcveoted  his  being  an  cffioent  member  of  tiie  committee 
charged  with  their  emiMioii. 

Dumouriez,  C.  F.  P.,  G&]£ral.  Sur  lea  troubles  dea  colonies  en  i^ 
(utation  des  deux  diacours  de  M.  Brinot . .  .  1"  et  3™  dictxabn, 
1791.   Paris,  1791. 

DutrAne  La  Couture,  Jacques  Fnmgois.  Adresse  aus  VnnpiiM, 
oontre  la  Sod^t^  des  Amis  des  N<»r8. 

GajTan  de  Coulon,  J.  P.  Rapport  sur  lea  trot^>les  de  Sain t-Domingue. 
4  vols.  {Fans,  1797-99.) 

Favorable  to  the  caiue  of  the  negro. 
Genlis,  Madame  de.  Prids  de  la  oonduile  de  . .  .  depuis  la  VLivo- 
lution,  suivi  d'une  lettre  iM.de  Chaitiea  et  de  riflexiou  sur  la 
critique.    Hambourg,  1796. 

CoDtaini  an  account  of  Minltiw  de  Gadk's  rdatioD  to  BriMot  aad  to 

hii  wife,  which  doe*  not  agree  with  BriMot's  own  account.  Mattamr  dt 

GeoUt  ii,  however,  not  to  be  trusted. 

Gouy  d'Arcy,  Jean  Louis  Marthe  de.  Premiiie  et  demiire  lettre 

de  .  .  .  i  Jean  Pienv  Briasot,  auteur  d'un  jounud  iotituli  PatriaU 

Fna^u.  Paris,  le  10  Janvier.  1791.  [Paris,  1791.] 

A  Knnewhat  ooarK  invective  a^nst  BHmoL  on  account  of  hii  advo- 
cacy of  tbe  negro  and  the  mulatto.  Gouy  d'Arcy  was  one  of  the  leading 
deputies  who  reprcaented  Santo  Domingo, 
rrhe  same.]     Another  edition.  Paris.  1791. 

Fragment  d'une  lettre   de  L.  M.  de  Gouy, . . .  adressi  i 

aes  commettans  ou  Secoode  fustigatJon  de  J.  P.  Brissot    (Paris, 
170L] 

On  the  mat  subject  aa  the  above. 
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Kovalevaky,  Maasimo.   I  Di^pacd  degB  ambaadstori  vawti  aBa 
oorte  de  Franda  durante  la  nvohizioiie.  Turiiio,  180i5. 


Valuable  obtervatioiis  aa  to  state  of  pubBc  opbdoo,  aa  aeen  bj  amfaaf- 

sadon  in  little  qrmpathy  with  it. 

Louvet  de  Couvray,  Jean  Baptiste.  Sod6t6  des  Amis  de  la  Consti- 
tution. Discours  sur  la  guerre,  pronono6e  k  la  Soci6te,  le  9  Janvier, 
17W.  [Paris.] 

A  speech  in  ardent  support  of  Brissot's  war  poBcy. 

Malassis,  A.  P.  ed.  £crits  et  pamphlets  de  Rivaiol,  recnetUis  poor 
le  premiere  fois,  et  annot6s  par  A.  P.  MalaaaiB.  Paris,  1877. 

Contains  what  purports  to  be  a  Riffonm  ds  M,l§  Banm  de  Orim^  dboffl 
des  affaires deS.M.  rimperaieitr  de  RuMeieHPani^  Hl  la  UUredeM,  Chaste' 
honij  de  Volney,  in  whidi  occurs  the  accqsation  that  BriMot  was  a  pofioe 
spy  in  the  pay  of  M.  Lenoir.  Not  reliable. 

Mallet  du  Pan,  J.  Considerations  sur  la  nature  de  la  R^volutioa  de 
la  France,  et  sur  les  causes  qui  en  prdongent  la  dmie.   Londres  et 

Bruzelles.  [17dS.] 

Contains  critidsms  ol  Brissot  and  the  Girondins  fhnn  a  hostile  point  of 
view. 

Manud,  L.  P.  La  Police  de  Paris  d^voilfe.  2  vols.  Paris,  Tan  aecxnd 

delaUberte.  [1791.] 

Marivaux,  J.  C.  Martin  de.  Lettre  de  . . .  &  I'auteur  de  la  diatribe 
intituldc  "Lettre  de  J.  P.  Brissot  k  M.  Bamave,  sur  ses  n^jports  ooo- 
cemiint  les  colonies,  SI  d^cembre,  1790."  [Paris,  1790.] 

An  attack  on  Brissot,  not  merely  on  account  of  his  colonial  poGcjt  hot 
aImi  for  allrgcd  monarchical  sentiments. 


MiralKHiu,  Comte  de.  De  la  Caisse  d'escompte.  [Paris?]  1785. 
L* Analyse  des  papiers  anglais.   102  nos.  4  vols.    1787-88. 

H(*rvp<l  AS  an  organ  for  the  Amis  des  Noirs,  "Le  Hire  de  eettefeuiBe/* 
dii  Urtinmt,  qui  eut  fait  un  des  ridacteurs,  "Hait  tea  marque  d  la  fawewr 
duquel  Mirabeau  rSpandaii  des  vtriUs  hardiest 

Montmorin.  Saint  H^reme  C.  A.  M.  de.  Observations  de  M.  de 
Montmorin  adross^es  k  V  Assembl6e  nationale,  sur  les  diseours  pro- 
nonces  par  M.  Gensonn6  et  Brissot,  dans  la  stance  du  28  mat,  1792. 

[Paris.] 

A  denial  of  the  accusation  brought  against  him  and  a  defense  of  his 

policy. 
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HiH«ftu  de  Saint-liUTr.  U.  L.  E.  CaamdtmthoM  praaenUea  auz 
vraia  unU  du  repos  et  du  bonheur  de  U  Fruice  k  I'oocumhi  des  qquvmx 
mouvemen*  de  quelquea  soi-disuit  AmU  desNoin.  Paris,  1701. 

No  titlc-pase.    Anothtt  copy  hu  titlfr^Mge  nitli  above  mkI  "Vni^ 
1791,"  aDdoneeitiBpigeat  tbeeadiWitfaabrief  juitificBUoiiirfMonMide 
S*iDt-Mby'i  penoDkl  conduct 
M  . . .  J.  Avis  d'un  d^uU  k  an  ocdt^uea;  mir  le  diMoura  de  H. 
BriMot,  lu  A  1&  ataace  du  SO  octobn,  1701,  ooncemuit  line  revolte 
de  D^gres  k  Saint-Domingue,  signed  J.  M. .  .  .  1'.  Paris,  1791. 
A  critkum  of  BriMot's  ccdonkl  policT. 
Pagand,  Pierre.    Easa    historique  et  critique  sur  la  lUvolutioa 
fnwQiiiae.  S  v<Js.  Pari*,  ISlff. 

WrittcD  from  the  point  at  riew  of  ■  mttiibar  U  the  Fhin.  On  tbe  wbok 

friendly  to  the  GirondiiK  though  oppoaed  to  Brinot'*  ■■"l"'"!  poBc^. 

{La  I"  idition  Jut  tnltrie  tMitrt  pm  Ferjr§  d*  Famitn  fMtMnnwnf  la 

1810.  H  danile  n  MaKU  M  181S.) 

Pange.  M.  le  chevalier  de.    B^edooa  >ur  U  dilation  et  >iir  k  comiti  - 

dea  recberches.   Pans,  1790. 

A  severe  attack  on  the  methods  </  the  Committee;  with  qpedal  refo^ 
ence  to  their  pursuh  of  M.  Bm«dvb1. 
Peltier,  Jean  Gabriel,    ffistoire  de  la  B^dution  du  10  aoAt,  dea 
causei  qui  I'ont  produite;  dea  ivtoemeots  qui  I'ont  pr^cM^,  ct  dea 
crimes  qui  font  suivie.  2  vols.  Loodrea,  1785. 

Include*  the  event*  leaifing  up  to  the  Ravohttiaa  of  Angnt  10  sad  the 
re*ulta,  a*  well  ai  the  evcntj  ol  the  daj  Itxlt.   From  the  punt  of  view  a( 
a  royaliat  and  reactionsrjr. 
Phillips,  Richard.    Biographical  anecdolea  of  the  fouodeta  o(  the 
French  Republic.  2  vob.     London.  1788. 

Contain*  an  intcreating  and  aympathetic  iketch  of  Brilaot,  evidaitly 
bawd  on  fint-haod  informatioD.    Pubtiabed  anonymouslT,  attributed  to 
Phillip*. 
Pons.  F.  R.  J.  de.  Obaerratioas  aur  la  sitoation  politique  de  Saint 
Domingue,  27  novembre,  1790.   [Paria,  1790.] 

»  nBC(***ry  forthe 


Robert,  Francois.  A  sea  f  rires  de  la  Sodit^  des  Amis  de  la  Constitn- 
tiou.  de  la  Soci^t^  fratentelle  et  du  dub  dea  Cordeliert.  [Paris.] 

Anczi^anationotiThjbeifid  not  teteive  an  appointment  as  ambawaJoe 
to  Coutaotinoplc.  Tlirows  fi^t  en  Brissot**  ioAieaM  wttb  the  Gtaodia 


^»- 
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Robeflpiene,  Maximilien.  Soci^i6  des  Amis  de  la  Ccmititutioii.  Db- 
cours  de  . . .  sur  le  parti  que  rAssembl^  nationale  doit  prendre  re- 
.    lativement  k  la  proposition  de  guerre  annono6e  par  le  pouvoir  estoitil 
\'^''     pronono^  k  la  aod€t6  le  18  ddoembre,  1701.  (Paris,  1701.] 

A  speech  against  Brissot's  war  policy. 
_      Soci6t6  des  Amis  de  la  Constitution.  Diseours  de  .  . .  tar  k 


guerre  pronono6  k  la  soci6t^  des  Amis  de  la  G>nstitution»  le  St  janTier, 
1702.  Paris,  1702. 

Another  q>eech  in  oppontion  to  war. 

Soci6t6  des  Amis  de  la  Constitution.  Troisitoe  diaooun  de  .  • . 

sur  la  guerre,  pronono6  . . .  dans  la  sdanoe  du  26  Janvier,  1702,  Tan 
quatri^e  de  la  liberty.  Paris,  1702. 

Third  speech  in  opposition  to  war. 

R^ponse  auz  diseours  de  MM.  Brissot  et  Guadet,  du  25  avriL 


1702,  prononc6  k  la  Soci^t6  des  Amis  delaConstituticm.  Paris,  1792. 

A  continuation  off  the  attadc  began  by  Robeq»em»  April  4. 

Roland,  de  la  Plati^,  J.  M.  Lettre  k  Brissot  de  Warville.  Lyon, 
I*'  mars,  1700.  [1700.] 

A  ffriendly  protest  that  Brissot  had  written  of  conditiopi  in  Lyons  m 
such  away  as  to  make  Roland  responsible  for  views  whidi  he  did  not  bold. 
Throws  light  on  relations  between  the  two  men. 

Rousseau,  Le  Comte,  de.  Diseours  de  . . .  pronone6  le  12  fevrier  k 
rassembl6e  de  la  Commune,  sur  les  opinions  de  MM.  Koimami  et 
Brissot  de  Warville,  relatives  k  la  caisse  d'esoompte.  Paris,  1790. 

A  defense  in  opposition  to  Brissot's  attack  of  the  eauM  if  eseompto  in  its 
relations  with  the  national  treasury. 

Rouyer.  Historique  de  Tarrestation  de  Brissot.  Le  citoyen  Boayer, 
commissaire  national  du  tribunal  du  district  de  Moulins  et  membre 
de  la  Soci6t6  populaire  au  citoyen  ^dalin,  depute  k  la  Conventioo 
nationale  par  le  d^partement  de  TAllier.  [Moulins  le  11  juin,  179S.] 
In  Convention  nationale.  R6cits  de  la  Revolution  A.  N.  a.o.  zviii^ 
241. 

An  account  drawn  up  by  an  eye-witness  and  in  a  hostile  spirit 

Saint-Cyran,  M.  J.  Rotation  du  projet  des  Amis  des  Noirs  sur  la 
suppression  de  la  traite  des  n^gres  et  sur  Tabolition  d'  esdavage  dans 
nos  colonies.  [Paris]  1700. 
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De  Salm,  La  Prinoeas  Constance.  Notice  sur  la  vie,  les  ouvrages  de 
Mentelle.  Paris,  18S9. 

The  most  valumble  part  of  this  work  is  a  series  of  extracts  from  s  man- 
uscript of  M.  Mentelle  in  which  b  included  an  appreciation  of  Bristot. 

Sergent-Marceau,  A.  F.  Notice  historique  sur  les  6v^ements  du 
10  aoAt  et  des  20  et  21  juin  pr6c6dant8.  In  the  Refnte  retrospeetivet  sec- 
ond series,  in,  82&-46. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a  participant,  and  of  a  Montagnard. 

Tari>6,  C.  R^lique  k  J.  P.  Brissot  sur  les  troubles  de  Saint-Do- 
mingue;  prononc^  k  rAssembl^e  nationale  le  22  novembre,  1792. 
Paris,  1792. 

A  defense  of  the  policy  of  the  colonial  committee  and  an  attadc  in  turn 
on  Bria9ot*s  colonial  policy. 

Th^veneau  de  Morande,  Charles.  R^lique  de  .  . .  i  Jacques  Pierre 
Brissot  sur  les  erreurs,  les  oublis,  les  infiddlit^s  et  les  calonmi^  de  sa 
r6ponse.  Paris,  1791. 

Part  of  the  attadc  made  upon  Brisnt  at  the  time  of  his  candidacy  for 
the  Legislative  Asiembly. 

Lettre  aux  ^ecteurs  du  d^partement  de  Paris  sur  Jaques 

Pierre  Brissot  Paris  [S  septembre],  1791. 
See  preceding  title  and  note. 

Supplement  au  No.  25  de  VArgut  Pairiote.  Paris,  6  septenu 

bre,1791.      --       f      '''    y   \^     ^     7  V     ^       W    v^,qcf^     I'^Oi^:    .i^u^Ua 
See  above. 

Vemay.  Lettre  k  M.  Brissot  de  WarviDe  sur  ses  BMezions  im- 
portantcfl  relatives  aux  Sections  futures  des  municipaiit6s  contenuet 
dans  le  supplement  du  no.  cuav  de  son  journal  intitule  Le  PatrioU 
Francois,  Lyon,  1790. 

An  attack  on  Briswt  for  having  inserted  in  the  PatnaU  Framftris  an 
article  advising  against  the  election  to  municipal  office  ol  aU  pcrsoos  oon- 
nected  with  the  old  icgiae. 

Vilate,  Joachim.  Les  Mysikes  de  la  M^  de  Dieu  dfvcnl^  Paris, 
Tan  m. 

Contains  some  detaib  with  regard  to  the  trial  and  last  hoora  ol  the 
Girondins.  Not  altogether  reliable.  ^ 

Avis  d*un  d^ut^  k  ses  collogues,  sur  le  disoours  de  M.  Brissot,  lu 
k  la  stance  du  SO  octobre,  1791,  oonoemant  une  r^olte  de  n^gres  4 
Saint-Domingue. 

A  levcre  criticism  of  Briswt's  position. 
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Adrease  k  rassembl^  nationaie. 

Sets  forth  the  dangers  to  French  oommeroe  of  the  aboliti(m  of  the  dwrt 
trade.  The  signers  indude  the  names  of  deputiei  Iroin  ManeiUea,  Bayonne, 
Bordeaux,  Nantes,  BocheUe^  Saint-Malo^  Havre^  D'tcppt,  Dimkirk  and 

LUle. 

Amis  des  Noirs,  Soci6t6  de.  Adresae  4  rAssembl^  nAtioiude  pour 
rabolition  de  la  traite  des  noirs,  par  la  Soci6t6  des  Amis  des  Notrs  de 
Paris.  20  f^vrier,  1790. 

Signed  Brissot,  president,  Le  Page,  secretary.  While  pkacfing  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  the  society  protested  against  the  aswumptioo 
that  they  were  woridng  for  the  imnudiaU  abolition  of  slavcty.  Thtam 
light  on  the  purposes  and  ainui  of  the  society. 

Seconde  adresse  k  TAssembl^  nationaie*  par  la  Socift^  des  Amis 
des  Noirs.  9  avril,  1790. 

Adresse  aux  amis  de  Thmnanit^  par  la  Sod^t^  des  Amis  des  NoirB 
sur  le  plan  de  ses  traveaux.  4  juin,  1790. 

An  outline  of  the  methods  and  work  of  the  Society,  signed  by  P6tion  as 
president  and  Brissot  as  secretary. 

Adresse  de  la  Soci6t6  des  Amis  des  Noirs  k  TAssemblie  nationaie, 
k  toutes  les  villes  de  commerce,  k  toutes  les  manufactures,  auz  colonies, 
k  toutes  les  soci6t6s  des  amis  de  la  constitution;  adresse  dans  laqudle 
on  approfondit  les  relations  politiques  et  commerciales,  entre  la  m^ 
tropole,  et  les  colonies,  r^g^  par  Clavi^re. 

A  special  plea  for  the  extennon  of  dvil  rights  to  the  mulattoes  sod  a 
general  statement  of  the  principles  of  the  society. 

Tableau  des  membres  de  la  Sod^t^  des  Amis  des  Noirs. 

Without  date  or  signature.  In  SyppiMnent  aux  pnei§  werbal  de  FA^ 
aemhUe  nationaU,  coUmies,  tome  i;  traiie dee  nigree,  partie  n.  A.  N^  AD'^ 
C.  115.  Of  considerable  value,  as  showing  the  growth  and  persooiiel  of  the 

Amie  dee  Noire, 

Lettre  aux  Bailliages  de  France.  [1  dec.,  1789.] 

An  attack  on  the  Amie  dee  Noire  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  anti- 
patriotic  society. 

lUglements  de  la  Soci^t^  des  Amis  de$  Noin, 

Drawn  up  by  Condorcet.  Printed  in  artide  by  Lfon  Cahcn,  **La  SoeiUf 
dee  Amie  dee  Noire  et  Condorcetf*  in  La  RholuUon  FranfoieB,  June,  1906. 

Circulaire  de  la  Soci6t6  de  la  liberty  et  de  T^qualit^  s^ante  auz  ci- 
devant  Jacobins  de  Paris,  rue  Saint-Honor4.  Paris,  1792. 

An  explanation,  sent  to  the  affiliated  societies,  of  the  reasoos  for  the  c»> 
pulsion  of  Brissot. 
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Coosidintioiu  pr^ienUe*  sax  vimii  unii  du  rcpoi  et  du  bouheur  de 
la  France  i  I'occaaioD  da  nouvcAiut  mouvemenU  de  quelques  foi- 
diwDt  Amu  dea  Noira.   |17M.] 

DtooncUtioii  de  la  aecte  des  Amu  de«  Nwra,  pv  Im  habitants  dei 
colonies  frangaisea  [ngn^:  Lea  Cotoni  anonbl^  en  I'hAtel  de  Maa- 
nac.} 

Dteouverte  d'uoe  conspiration  contre  lea  intMta  de  la  France. 
Without  date  or  «gnatuic.  A  violoit  attack  on  the  AmiM  lUt  A'n'ri.  In 
the  lune  >eria  u  the  abore.  llMy  both  throw  li^t  on  the  importance  of 
the  Society. 
Lc  Diable   daiu   un    b^tier  et   la  Mitomorpbose  du  gaietier 
ciunaai. 

An  attack  on  the  pdke  uetbodi  of  the  old  regime.  For  hii  alleged  col- 
laboration with  Pdleport  in  the  awthonhip  ot  bii  pamphlet,  Brinot  waa 
impriniied  in  the  Bastille  b  ITU.   It  hai  new  been  finally  settled  aa  to 
who  waa  really  the  author. 
An  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  insurrection  of  the  negroes  in  the 
island  of  Santo  Domingo.   London.  ITM. 

An  Bngllah  attack  on  Bruaot'*  rakmial  poliey. 
Flower  of  the  Jacobins,  contuning  biogr^hical  aketchea  of  the 
characters  at  present  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  France,  dedicated  to 
Louia  XVI,  king  of  France  and  Navarre.    Third  edition.    London, 
1793. 

Attadu  on  Moniieur    figalit^  Potion,  Meriin,  Dumiouriea,  Chabot, 
Caira.  Gonaa.  Danton,  Marat,  Condorcet,  EobeqiietTe.  and  Briuot 

Lettre  1  MM.  les  djput^  des  troia  ordrea.  pour  lea  engager  1  fture 
nommer  par  Lea  £tata  Gteirauz,  A  I'example  dea  anglais,  une  com- 
mission charg^  d*examiner  la  cause  dea  Doin  [signi:  Un  ami  dea 
Noira).  (Mai,  1789.] 

An  argument  againit  the  dave  trade. 

Lettre  de  M i  M.  Brissot  de  Warville,  priddeat  de  la  Soaiti 

dea  Amis  dea  Noirs.  (Paris.) 

a  ia  mmnfaehmm  it  du  ammtret,  m 


Lettrea  de  la  SociitJ  de*  Amis  des  Noirs  1  M.  Necker  avec  b  rt> 
ponse  de  ce  ministre.  Juillet,  1789. 
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Lettres  des  diverses  Sod^t^  des  Amis  de  la  ConstitntioD*  qm  i^ 
dament  les  droits  de  citoyen  actif  en  faveur  des  homines  de  oonlev 
des  colonies  [8  mars,  ITavril,  1791].    [Paris.] 

For  the  most  part  letters  addressed  to  the  SociSU  det  Amit  ds  la  Go»- 
Hituiion,  at  Angers,  in  response  to  the  circular  sent  out  by  that  socielj, 
announcing  its  plan  to  present  a  petition  to  the  National  AmeaJtitj  m 
favor  of  the  mulattoes. 

Liste  des  ouvrages  sur  la  traite  et  Tesdavage.  [Paris.] 

The  same  list  which  was  published  in  the  PatnoU  Fron^aw  of  May  7, 
17fi0. 

Un  Mot  sur  les  Noirs,  k  lenrs  Amis. 

An  argument  in  favor  of  slavcfy,  and  an  attadc  on  the  Awdg  det  Noin, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  unpatriotic  and  that  they  were  wofkiqg 
against  the  real  interests  of  France. 

Observations  du  Mercredi,  15  d^cembre,  1790. 

Opinion  de  M.  Brissot  sur  qudques  id^  de  M.  A.  Lameth.  1790. 

A  criticism  of  Brissot's  objections  to  certain  remariES  of  T.m»^1i  qq  fj^ 
relation  of  the  ministry  to  the  legislative  body. 

Observations  sur  un  ouvrage  de  M.  Brissot  de  Warvi]le»  7  d6eembre^ 
1790. 

A  quotation  from  a  letter  by  Brissot  with  warm  commendatioa  of  his 
patriotic  principles. 

Observations  sur  un  article  du  journal  de  M.  Brissot  de  Warville^ 
concemant  une  protestation  oontre  les  assignats. 

Unsigned  and  undated.  Evidently  by  Bergaase^  whose  name  is  written 
in  the  margin.  On  a  previous  oocaaon  Bergasse  had  expreased  surprise 
that  Clavi^  should  uphold  forced  assignats.  The  present  p^w^AM  is  an 
answer  to  Brissot  and  a  further  critidsm  of  the  dangers  of  the  propawd 

assignats. 

Observations  pour  servir  de  r^ponse  aux  objections  de  M.  BrisKyt 
contre  la  convocation  actuelle  des  assemblies  primaires  dans  son 
opinion  du  juillet  26.  [Paris,  1792.] 

A  protest  against  the  suspicion  eipressed  by  Brissot,  that  the  partimiB 
of  the  king  were  favoring  the  convocation  of  the  primary  assemblies,  in  the 
hope  that  once  called  th^r  could  be  intimidated  into  taking  action  favor- 
able to  the  king. 

Perfidie  du  syst^me  des  Amis  des  Noirs.  [Nantes,  oe  88  f^^vrier, 
1791.] 

The  address  doses  thus:  "Ds  sont  les  voeuz  unanimes  et  univetsefci 
de  tous  les  dtoyens  et  individus  de  la  ville  de  Nantes  et  teb  ne 
qu'dtre  ceux  de  tous  les  bons  et  sens68  Fhmgais.*' 
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R£fladoaa  nir  la  despotiame  qu'exercent  k  SAint-Domingue  lea 
ffflnmirmaimt  iiaUoiikiu  dvilu,  PoIvckI  and  Santhonax.  Dtooncik- 
tion  de  ces  mfimea  commiuairea  par  le  citoyen  auiK-r^roche,  homme 
de  couleur,  aflranchi  du  dtoyea  Page,  homme  blouc  et  commisuire  de 
Saint-Domingue. 

AllcgmtioM  K^iiut  BtimOt  M>d  the  GiroDdiiu  to  the  effect  tlut  tlwy 
luul  npbdd  tbe  poUcjr  ol  Polvod  and  Santhonai, 

R^ponae  dea  d^ut^  de  Saint-Domingue  aux  inculpationi  de  M. 
Brinot,  adresai  le  6  dicembre  A  M.  le  prtaident  de  Tanemblte  na. 
tionale. 

R^pteaentationB  1  MM.  Briasot,  I'abM  Audrin,  Chabot  et  lea  autrea 
dipuUa  d^tncteura  du  pouvoir  txtaitit.  [ParU,  I7M.] 

Uongned  and  undated.  A  protest  agunct  Bttidn  dd  tbe  kins'i  qud- 
bta>.  The  way  to  reftore  dignity  to  the  csiating  goTtrnment.  tbe  writer 
argued,  waa  not  to  inault  iu  fint  mgeaU. 

Sur  lea  trouUec  dea  colonies  et  I'lmique  mojen  d'ascurer  la  tran< 
quUiil^,  le  proq>£riU  et  la  fidelity  de  cea  dipcndaaces  de  I'empire.  en 
rifutatioD  dea  deux  discoun  de  M.  Brinot  du  1"  et  S^  dicembre. 
1791. 

Aa  argument  tbat  tbe  trouble*  of  tbe  ooloaiea  were  due  to  the  agitation 
of  tbe  ibvery  queatioo. 

Vie  privfe  et  pditique  de  BrinoL  Paria,  I'an  IL 

A  violent  atta^  on  Bruaot,  wiittoi.  apparently,  after  hk  aneat  at 
Moulini.  Juoe  10,  ITttS,  aad  juat  before  hia  triaL  It  caapana  bim  with 
TartuBe.  Hw  pamphlet  eontaina  a  [Mcture  of  BriMoL 

.  Vie  aecrette  et  pditique  de  Briaot  Paria,  I'an  VL 

A  duplicate  of  the  preceding,  but  with  a  different  titl»fage. 

S.  Memoir*  and  LtUm 

Bailleul,  Jacques  Chartei.  Examen  critique  de  rouvrage  poathume 
de  Bfme.  la  Baronne  de  StaKl  ayant  pour  titre,  "Connd^ratlona  cur 
lea  prindpaux  ^toementa  de  la  R^viJudcMi  francaiae."  C  vola.  Paria, 
1818. 

CoDtaina  an  appreciatkin  ti  Briaaot  and  the  Giiondina  (ram  the  point  ol 
view  of  a  man  who  had  occupied  the  podtioa  of  a  moderate  in  the  Cat»> 
vcntion.   It  alao  gi*ei  an  account  of  the  origin  of  tbe  torn  "Briaaolin." 

Barbaroux,  Charles  Jean  Marie.   Mfanoirea  inMitea  de  Potion  et 
M&DoireadeBusotetdeBarbaroux.  Dauban.  C.  A.,  ed.  Paria,  18M. 
Dauban  la  tbarao^djr  In  qrmpatfay  with  the  GirendiM. 


<.:m  1<; 
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Bertrand  de  Moleville»  Antoine  Francois.  Mteoires  particiili^ 
pour  servir  k  Thistoire  de  la  fin  du  r^gne  de  Louis  XVII.  ft  vols.  1811 

Throws  light  on  the  attitude  ol  supporters  of  the  king  towards  Briaot 

Cr^vecGeur,  Saint  John  de.  Letters  from  an  American  Fanner. 
London,  1782. 

A  work  of  great  interest,  because  of  its  influence  upon  Briaaot. 

Delacroix,  J.  L'Intrigue  d6voil^  ou  Robespierre  veng^  des  ou- 
trages et  des  calonmies  des  ambitieux.  [Paris,]  1792. 

Contains  an  attack  on  Brissot  as  an  adherent  of  Lafayette.    Hie  per 
tiaanship  of  the  writer  is  evident  from  the  title. 

Dumont,  £tienne.  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau  et  sur  les  deuz  pt^ 
mitres  assemble  legislatives,  ouvrage  posthume  public  par  J.  L 
Duval.  Paris,  1832. 

Contains  interesting  comments  on  the  attitude  of  Biteot  on 
occasions,  which  are,  however,  to  be  taken  with  some  catttion. 


Recollections  of  Mirabeau  and  of  the  two  Legislative 


blies  of  France.   London,  1882. 
A  translation  of  the  above. 

Garat,  Le  Comte,  D.  J.  M6moires  sur  la  Revolution,  ou  expose  de 
ma  conduite  dans  les  affaires  et  dans  les  fonctions  publiquea.  Pn, 

ranm. 

Garat  was  a  friend  and  at  the  same  time  a  critic  of  the  Girondiiis. 

Genlis,  Madame  la  comtesse  de.  M^oires.  In  Bani^re,  BibfiiK 
th^que  des  M^moires,  xv.  1846. 

Unreliable. 

Louvet  de  Couvrai,  Jean  Baptiste.  M^oires  sur  la  R^olutioi 
Frangaise.  F.  A.  AuUutl,  ed.    2  vols.  Paris,  1889. 

Edited  from  a  more  unbiased  point  of  view  than  the  previoudlj  ^ 
lished  memoirs  of  other  Girondins. 

Mallet  du  Pan,  Jacques.  M6moires  et  correspondance  de  . . .  pov 
servir  k  Thistoire  de  la  Revolution  Francaise,  recueillia  et  mis  en  oidR 
par  A.  Sayous.  2  vols.  Paris,  1851. 

Hostile  to  Brissot. 

Meillan.  M6moires.  Paris,  1823. 
Favorable  to  the  Girondins. 
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Riouffe,  H.   Mhnmna  d'un  dMeuu  pour  aervir  k  I'hiatoira  de  U 
tTnonie  de  Bobespiene.   Paris,  I'm  HI, 

Gives  infonnBtiaD  ■■  to  Brniot'a  Uit  daj*  in  priaou. 
RoUnd,  Madame  Marie  Jeanne  Phlipon.    Lcttret  publiiei  par 
Ckude  Pcnoud.  In  Ctdlection  de  documenU  inMit*  sat  rhiatoire  de 
Prance.  2  vols.  Paria.  1900-08. 

In  "CollMiiim  de  docummtt  inidiU  lur  rhutair*  is  Fraiut,  puiliit  par 

If  toitu  du  winuln  i»  riiutrudtim  j»Mijm."  A  work  □(  moat  UionMigh 

■dioUrihip:  containa  mudi  matoial  upon  feiaaot  and  hii  rdatioD  witk  tbe 

BoUnd  group. 

Memoirea.    Public  par  Claude  Peiroud.   8  vola.   Paris,  1902. 


Soulavie,  J.  L.  G.  Mbnoirea  histoiique  et  poUtiquea  sur  le  r^e  de 
Uuia  XVI.   e  vols.  Paria,  ISOl. 

Not  in  lympBt^  with  BriMot 

Williams,  H£I£n«  Marie.    Souvenirs  de  la  Revolution  frangaise.    \ 
fraduit  de  l'an«lais  [par  C.  C.J.  Paris,  1827.  ^ 

Mils  Williama  wai  in  tympaihy  with  tbe  Giroodio  polic}-  and  a  p«t^ 
aonal  friend  of  many  al  tbem.  She  pvca  varioua  details  as  to  tbe  tamily  of 
Briaot,  but  bo  accoanta  are  not  to  be  rriied  upon. 

Lettres  sur  les  6vteements  qui  se  aont  passes  en  France  d^ 

puis  le  SI  mai,  1793,  juaqu'au  10  thermidcw.   Traduites  dc  I'anglais. 
Paris. 


S.  fimntpapen 

Onljr  tboae  are  cHed  wfaidi  tapedallj'  eeMen  BriMot. 

Les  Actes  des  ApAtrea.   November,  1789,  to  October,  1791.   (311 
no*.,  11  vols.)  L'an  de  la  liberty  0. 

L'Ami  du  peuple.    Ed.  par  Harat    Sept  18,  1789,  to  July  14, 
1793. 

Thii  and  the  ptec«diDg  extrenwly  boatile  to  bnaoL 
L'Ami  du  Bol  Parta  1-i.  Paria,  1700-98. 

Motto:  Pro  Dto,  Btf  tl  Pabia. 
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Azmales  politiques,  civiles  et  litttourei,  du  diz-huititeie  aUe 
ouvrage  p^riodique,  par  M.  Ldnguet.  19  vols.  Londres  et  PSurii»  1777- 
91. 

Decidedly  polemic  in  character,  twice  auppiewed.    Briaot  wm  for  a 
brief  time  connected  with  this  journal. 

L'Aniti-Briasotin.  Journal  du  aoir.  Du  117  noa.  1**  bnunaire^  in 
n,  &  27  pluvidse,  an  m. 

Upholds  the  system  of  the  Tenor. 

Le  Babillard.  Journal  du  Palaia-Boyal  et  des  Tufleries.  116  ooa 
(June  5,  to  Oct.  7, 1791.  Paris.  1791.] 

This  journal  and  its  successor,  Le  ChatU  du  Coq,  bitlef|j  Isoslie  t» 

Brissot. 

Le  Babillard  et  le  Chant  du  Coq.  Nob.  117-W.  Oct.  a,  to  Get  S9, 
1791.  Paris,  1791. 

"  Is  Chant  du  Coq  temblaU  n'amrir  iU  erM  que  pomr 
aeharrUe  centre  Brissoi" 


La  Chronique  du  mois  ou  les  cahiers  patriotiques  de  B.  davite*  C 
Condorcet,  L.  Merder,  A.  Auger,  J.  Oswald,  N.  Bonneville,  J.  Bider 
mann,  A.  Broussonet,  A.  Guy-Kersaint,  J.  P.  Brissot,  J.  Fli.  Gania 
de  Coulon,  J.  Dussaulz,  F.  Lanthdnas,  et  CoUot  d*HertKMS.  5  vok 
Nov.  1791.  to  July,  1798. 

La  Chronique  de  Paris.  8  vols.  Aug.  24, 1789,  to  Ang.  85»  1791 

Moderate,  indined  to  the  side  of  the  Girondins. 

Le  Courrier  des  d^partements.  47  vols.,  ed  by  Gonaa.  July  5, 17811 
to  May  SI,  1793. 

It  appeared  under  the  successive  titles  of  L$  Comtim  de  F«wdfai  i 
Paris,  Le  Cowrrier  de  Parte  done  lee  Provineee^  Le  Coemier  d§  Fmie  ime 
lee  83  d&pariemenU,  Le  Counier  dee  IXXXIH  dipavtemenit,  Le  Cbsiir 

dee  dtpariemenie, 

Courrier  de  I'Europe,  gazette  an^o-francais,  par  Sem  <le  Ijiloar. 
Morande.  Brissot,  le  oomte  de  Montlosier;  82  vols.  Londres  ct  Bos- 
logne,  1776-92. 

'*  Un  dee  recueile  lee  Tpiue  importanie  d  coneuHer,  nam  emeUmmet  p&mfMt 
toire  politique,  maie  eneore  pour  Vkietoire  wurale  ei  UUSnin  db  siMsdMr. 
IniSreeeant  eurtout  pour  Vhitioire  dee  coloatiff  emajime,**    Hatiiw  Mi^ 

ifraphie,  74. 

Gazette  nationale  ou  le  Moniteur  Universal,  du  24  novanbra^  IW 

One  of  the  moet  valuable  sources  for  the  debates  In  tke 

Assemblies. 
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Le  journal  g^inl  de  la  oour  et  de  la  ville.  15  vob.  Sq>t.  15, 1789» 
to  Aug.  10, 1792. 

Hoitile  to  BiiMOt. 

Journal  de  Paris.  87  vok.  Jan.  1, 1777,  to  Sq>t  80,  1811. 
Indined  to  behoftile. 

Le  Mercure,  1672-1858. 

During  the  Revolution,  and  nnoe,  called  the  Menurt  de  Fnme$,  F^md 
1789  to  1792  of  the  party  of  constitutional  monarchy. 

The  Monthly  Review,  or  Literary  Journal,  enlarged.  108  vols.  Lon- 
don, 1790-1825. 

Contains  criticisms  of  oertam  of  Briaiot*s  works;  more  or  fen  friendly. 

Le  R^ublicain,  ou  le  D^enseur  du  gouvemement  repr^sentatif  par 
une  80ci6t^  des  r^publicains  [par  Condoroet,  Thomas  Paine  et  Achille 
Duchatelet].  [Paris,  1791.) 

The  newipaper  which  represented  the  sodden  and  short-lived  republican 
movement  of  the  summer  of  1791. 

Les  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant.  86  nos.  Nov.  28,  1789, 
to  July.  1791. 

Critical,  rather  than  hostile.  On  leveral  occasions,  however,  Desmoo- 
lins  ezpretaed  hearty  approval  of  Briasot's  conduct. 

Les  Revolutions  de  Paris.  18  vols.  July  12, 1789,  to  Feb.  28, 1794. 

At  first  rather  in  sympathy  with  Briawt,  but  it  did  not  hesitate  to  assail 
him  particularly  for  his  part  in  municipal  affairs,  and  as  the  Revolution 
progressed  criticised  him  more  and  more  severely. 

Le  Thermometre  du  jour.    7  vols.  Aug.  11, 1791,  to  Aug.  25, 1798. 
"An  implacable  enemy  of  nobles,  priests,  and  kings.** 

C.    COLLBCnONB  OF  DOCUMSNTB 

Aulard,  Francois  Alphonse.  La  SociM  des  Jacobins.  Becuefl  de 
documents  pour  rhistoire  du  club  des  Jacobins  de  Paris.  6  vols.  Paris, 
1889-97.  In  Collection  de  documents  relatifs  k  Thistoire  de  Paris 
pendant  la  Revolution  fran^aise,  public  sous  le  patronage  de  Conseil 
municipal. 
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Belgium,  252,  316-317,  329-881,  875. 

Bcntham,  Jeremy,  25  and  n.,  391  n. 

Benzelin,  275  n. 

Bergasse,  Nicholas,  37  and  n.,  38  and 
n.,  152. 

Beriin,  54,  250,  320,  439. 

Bernardin,  de  Saint  Pierre,  186, 197  n. 

Berne,  22,  313. 

Berne,  Economic  Society  of,  14. 

Bertrand  de  Moleville,  141  and  n., 
273-274  and  notes,  287. 

Besan^n,  Academy  of,  19  n.,  20  n. 

Beverly,  69  n. 

Bexon,  140. 

Biblioth^ue,  Section  of.  See  Muni- 
cipality. 

Biderman,  120  n.,  420. 

Bigot  de  Pr^ameneu,  451. 

Billaud-Varennes,  300,  360. 


Blandidande^  200,  440-450. 
Blot,  7  and  n^  8, 8O1ISI,  151. 
Boileau,  388. 

BoQOODseil,  SectioQ  of,  SSS. 
Boone-CaiT^  265,  SSOand  «.,  ttla 
Bonneville,  120  m.,  121  «. 
Bordeaux.  152,  162,  208  and  m,  OX 

880-381. 
Bosc  121  and  n.,  128,  M7. 
Boston,  69  and  m.,  71-72;  74-^5. 
Bouille,  Marquis  de^  150-150,  161 «. 

Boulogne,  14-16, 887  and  «.,  888;  8HI 
401. 

Bourbon,  814. 

Bourbon,  Be  de^  250. 

Bourdon,  878  and  «. 

Bourges,886. 

Brabant,  287, 284. 

Brach,  186  and  ii. 

Breteuil,  30  n.,  82. 

Brienne,  51, 187. 

Brissot,  Jaoquet  Piem^  nmrnam  lor 
writing  tbe  life  of,  1-0;  reputatioi 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Bevolotioa, 
1;  reasons  why  biogmpliy  has  aot 
been  written,  1-8;  tmy  writiifi 
permeated  with  revdtatkmaaj  dDO- 
trines,  2;  parentage^  4;  birth,  4  and 
n.;  name,  4  and  n.;  b^itiam,  4;  love 
of  study  and  readhig,  4-0,  7;  inta^ 
est  of  mother  of  ,  in  hk  sliidiei»  4-6; 
opposition  of  father  of,  to  edooitioB 
of  children,  4-5, 6;  brothers  and  si^ 
ten  of,  4  and  n.,  5;  ■^^ing,  5-6; 
dioioe  of  legal  prnfession,  0;  trea- 
tise of,  on  canon  law,  7;  Hmw  i^ 
moiqui,  7;  essay  on  theft  and  prop- 
erty, 7;  study  of  languages,  7: 
thou^ts  of  marriage,  7-0,  16;  re- 
ligious experience,  8^10;  readbg  of 
iU>us8eau,  Voltaire,  and  Didoot, 
8-9;  conversion  to  deism,  0;  LtUm 
pkilo9opkique9  ntr  lan§  ei  lee  $enU 
de  Saint  Paul,  9  and  ».,  85,  41-R 
120  n.;  opposition  to  family  on 
matters  of  religion,  0-10;  aspira> 
tion  for  a  career  in  Paris  gratnied. 
10-11;  addition  of  "de  Wanrffle" 
to  name,  10  and  n.,  11;  arrival  in 
Paris,  11  and  n.;  life  in  Paris,  11-14; 
plans  for  presentatioo  of  plajs  in 
foreign  languages,  11;  devotioa  to 
a  literary  career  in  company  with 
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Guillanl.  11-12;  diiBciilty  in  gain- 
ing livelihood,  H;  Le  Pci  pourri,  12; 
threat  of  UUre  ds  caehei,  12;  illness, 
12;  plans  for  reform  ol  laws  and  legal 
institutions,  18-14,  19-21;  TkSorie 
des  Uns  erimineUei,  lS-14,  18-19; 
45-47  and  notes,  52,  54  n.,  55,  872; 
Teitameni  politique  de  VAngUUne, 
18;  Pyrtkomtme  univerteUe,  18;  writ- 
ings on  laws  and  political  institu- 
tions, IS,  18-20,  25,  86-87,  49-55; 
employment  by  Swinton  on  the 
Counter,  18-15;  dismissal  bv  Swin- 
ton, 15;  RSponee  a  Unu  lee  libeUiHes, 
quoted.  14.  80,  82-^,  49, 58-54,  68, 
220-221  notes;  unsuccessful  appli- 
cation to  father  for  aid,  15-16;  re- 
turn to  Paris.  16;  work  for  linguet, 
16;  death  of  father,  17;  legacy  from 
father,  17;  insanity  of  mother,  17; 
scientific  study,  17;  interest  in  Ma- 
rat, 17;  resumption  of  study  for  the 
bar  and  final  abandonment  of  a  legal 
career,  18;  winning  of  prises  on  sub- 
ject of  lei^  reform,  19-20;  8*U  MaU 
d:Ad€9iniemnUiM,  19;  QueUsipourrai- 
ent  Sire  en  France  lee  Une  pinalee,  19; 
Deefuneetee  effete  de  tSgoieme,  19  fi.; 
Un  IndSpendani  d  Vnrdre  dee  avocaie, 
19.  47  a.,  52.  55  and  n.,  BiblotMque 
pkiloeopkique,  19  n..  20.  86.  44-46 
and  notes,  49-50  notes,  52, 55  and  n.. 
57, 188  and  a.,  872;  De  la  VhiU,  19- 
20. 52;  Hietoire  univereelle  de  la  legie- 
lotion  erimineUe,  20;  establishment 
and  failure  of  the  LyeSe,  20-21.  25- 
80.  88  and  a.,  219;  journey  to  Switr 
lerland,  21;  engagement,  18,  889; 
marriage.  22-28,  889;  Le  PhOadd- 
pkien  d  Oenive,  22,  25.  50  a..  52; 
connection  in  London  with  libel 
writers.  28-24;  acquaintance  in 
London  with  men  and  women  of 
note.  24-26;  joined  m  London  by 
wife.  25,  890-891;  trouble  with 
Desforges.  25,  80.  891;  La  Corre- 
epondanee,  26. 29. 52.  55  a..  54.  118. 
872;  Tableau  exact  dee  eeieneee  et 
dee  arte  en  Analeterre,  26.  54.  872, 
891;  Tableau  dee  Indee,  26.  52-58; 
birth  of  a  son.  26,  891-892;  arrmt 
for  debt  and  release.  27,  891-802; 
departure  for  Prance,  27.  892;  arrest 
and  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille, 


27,  892;  Lettrt  aux  Heetum,  28  n., 
220  n.;  Journal  de  Lyde,  29;  lUpli- 
que  de  Brieeot,  29,  220,  221,  222 
notes;  accusations  against  of  impli- 
cation in  libels,  80-88;  release  from 
Bastille  through  efforts  of  friends, 
82,  892;  accusation  of  responsibil- 
ity for  Le  Diable  dane  un  bSnitier, 
80-82,  821;  help  received  from  Cla- 
vi^re  and  from  mother-in-law,  83; 
birth  of  second  child.  88  and  a.,  895; 
financial  difliculties,  84;  collabora- 
tion with  Clavi^re  in  work  for  Mira- 
beau,  84;  work  for  Biirabeau,  84-86: 
collaboration  in  Caieee  d^eeeompte, 
84;  collaboration  in  the  Banque  de 
Saint  Charlee,  84;  trouble  with 
Mirabeau  over  manuscript,  S5  and 
a.,  UAutoriti  Ugielatiee  de  Rome 
anSantie,  86,  41,  147;  translation  of 
Trapeie  in  Europe,  in  Aeia,  and  in 
Africa,  S6  and  n.;  Un  Difeneeur  du 
Peuple  a  VEmpereur  Joee^  II,  86 
and  n.,  5S  a..  55;  Lettred  VEmpereur 
eur  VAtroeiU  dee  eupplieee,  95  and 
a.,  55,  872;  VExamen  critique  dee 
voifagee  dane  VAmirique  eeptention^ 
ale  de  M.  le  Marquie  de  Chatellur, 
86  and  a.,  52,  55  and  a..  59-60;  in- 
terest in  scientific  studies,  87  and 
a. ;  plans  for  the  SociitS  Gallo'A  miri- 
eaine,  87;  Dhumciation  au  public 
d'un  noueeau  projet  d^aqiotage,  87 
and  a.;  Seeonde  iHtre  contre  la  com- 
paqnie  ^aeeuranee,  87  and  a.,  con- 
nection with  Bergasse  in  political 
reform,  88;  woilc  for  the  Duke  of 
Orlteis.  88-89;  Point  de  banque- 
route,  87  and  a..  50  a.,  51. 58  a..  183; 
Lettree  pkiloeoMquee  et  politiquee  eur 
t hietoire  de  L  Angleterre,  87  and  a.. 
872.  888;  {7a  mat  aux  aeadhnieiene, 
87;  De  la  France  et  dee  6tate-Unie. 
87.  48  and  a..  52.  55  and  a..  68-66 
and  notes,  69.  90.  121;  attitude 
toward  republicanism  and  dethrone- 
ment 88.  128.  165.  258-255.  269. 
181.  276-292.  868-866.  871-874. 
879-880.  412-418.  419;  thitAt  of 
lettre  de  cachet,  89;  visit  to  England 
and  Holland.  89  and  a.;  Recherchee 
philoeophiquee  eur  la  propriHi  et  le 
9ol,  48-44.  46  a..  266-267;  work 
against  the  slave  trade.  40.  59-60; 
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influences  seen  in  early  writings,  41 ; 
subjects  of  early  writings,  41-48; 
Moyens  tTadoucir  en  France  la 
rigueur  dea  lots  pSnales,  45-47  and 
notes,  49;  Le  Sang  innocent  vengi, 
A&-4f7  and  notes,  55;  writings  on 
the  United  States,  48-50;  Observa- 
tions  (Tun  rSjnMicain,  50,  148,  164; 
ideal  for  universal  brotherhood,  52- 
5S,  419,  427;  trouble  with  the  cen- 
sorship, 53-416;  opinion  concerning 
rights  of  Jews,  53,  146,  416;  anony- 
mous publications,  54;  style  of 
writing,  56;  significance  of  eariy 
writings  in  connection  with  later 
career,  57-58;  criticism  of  writings 
of  by  Monthly  Review,  66  n.;  jour- 
ney to  America,  66-90;  RipiMique 
d  Stanulaa  Chermont,  68  n.,  84  n.; 
Nouveau  Voyage,  69  n.,  70-84  notes, 
90  n.;  reasons  for  publication  of 
Nouveau  Voyage,  88,  90,  315;  rela- 
tion to  federalism,  90,  172,  342- 
356,  379-380,  412,  414,  419;  return 
to  France,  91;  at  opening  of  the 
States-Creneral,  91-96;  failure  of 
election  to  the  States-General,  95- 
96;  work  as  a  municipal  politician, 
91-112;  Plan  de  conduite,  92-94, 
124,  135,  148,  165:  Observatione  sur 
la  nSceasitS  d'Hablir  .  .  .  dee  comitSs 
de  correspondance,  93  and  n.,  127  n.; 
Diecoun  pronond  au  diatrici  dee 
FiUee-SainUThomas,  94  n.,  100  n.; 
Pride  adresef  d  VaseemhUe  ginSrale 
dee  ilecteura  de  Paris  pour  aervir  d. 
la  ridaction  dea  doliancea  de  cette 
viUe,  94  71.,  95;  Motifa  dea  commia- 
aairea  pour  adopter  le  plan  de  muni' 
eipaliti,  99 :  Ohaervationa  aurleplan  de 
municipaliU  de  Paria,  99  n.;  Opinion 
.  .  .  aur  la  quealion  de  aavoir  at  Paria 
aera  le  centre  d'un  dipartemeni,  101 
n.;  opinion  on  questions  of  finance, 
102-104, 147-149, 151-154.265-266, 
359  and  n.;  opinion  on  ecclesiastical 
questions,  102-103,  111-112;  144- 
147,  259-261;  296;  Motion  aur  la 
neceaaiiS  de  circonaeire  la  vente  dea 
biena  eccUaiaaUquea  aux  municipalif 
Ua,  103,  111  n.;  Diacoura  aur  la 
rareU  du  numSraire  el  aur  lea  moyena 
dTy  remidier,  104  n.,  152  n.;  interest 
in   development   ojf   local   govern- 


ment, 105;  Dueonfv  promtmei  I  k 
aeetion  de  la  BibUoikiqut  iama  an 
aaaembUe  ghUraU  .  .  .  fur  ia  fwea- 
Hon  du  renvoi  dee  wtmitina,  104  a; 
R^fiexione  aur  VHOt  de  la  Soeim 
dea  ileeleura painalee  narmeiravm, 
aur  lea  formee  propret  4  fain  dt 
bonnea  UeeHanM,  10(5  n.;  Rapfoii 
dona  V  again  de  MM.  Dkimer  4 
Petit-Jean^  106  ft.;  A  Stamdea 
Clermont,  106  n..  lOQ  n.;  BMiqmi 
Sianidaa  CUrmoai,  106  a.;  hArt  i 
M.  le  Chevalier  de  Pange,  100  a.; 
work  as  ediUv  of  the  Pairiaie  From- 
Qoia,  113-181;  Dieeaara  ear  Toh- 
ganiaation  de  eomUie^  119  ».;  A  Uma 
lea  ripuUieaine  de  France,  121  n., 
346;  Diacoura  ear  lee  eoaweatioma, 
133  n.;  q^inioo  on  foreign  affairit 
142-143,  295;  attitucie  tawtad  de^ 
mocracy,  159-165,  18(K-18U  2M, 
324,  325-327,  414-417;  attitiidr 
toward  women,  162;  attitude  toward 
socialistic  ideai^  166-163,  416:  Is 
prqfeaaion  de  foi  ear  la  wumardtte  et 
aur  la  rSpMieaimetaet  176-175; 
Diacoura  aur  la  queetion  de  aaeoir  ai 
le  roi  peut  Hre  jugi,  175-177  and 
notes,  231  and  n.;  attitude  towani 
Lafayette,  180, 196  and  n.,  264. 241. 
268-269,  276.  289,  206,  306-909. 
337,  357  n.,  870  and  n.,  676-680: 
relation  to  the  Soeiiti  dee  Amia  dea 
Noire,  182-215;  Dieeoure  aur  le 
niceaaitS  d'Hablir  d  Parte  une  ao' 
ci6U  pour  coneourir  aeee  eelle  du 
Londrea,  H  Vabolition  de  la  traHe  H 
de  Veadaeage  dee  m^gree^  185;  Mf- 
moire  aur  lea  noire  de  CAwthique 
aeplentrionale,  189  b&4i*-;  Bifiatuma 
aur  radmiaeion  aux  EUUe^Umlfeui 
dea  diputia  de  SaiM-Domnngue,  196 
and  n.;  Dieeoura  aur  la  nieueiit  de 
maintenir  le  dSeret  rendu  le  IS  aoi 
1792  enfaveur  dee  kommee  de  eoadeur 
librea,  Wt  and  n.;  dection  to  the 
LegisUttve  Assembly,  216-664, 451; 
accusations  against  at  time  of  oaa- 
didacy,  217-226;  ecMnmcnts  nAdeon 
dection  of  BrisMH,  2M;addi«Moo 
receivmg  the  electkm,  624-^985 ;  posi- 
tion of  in  the  Ledslative  Awnnbjy, 
225-226,  258;  Dieeoure  ear  rorgem- 
fofum  dsf  coffiiitft,  266  and  «. ;  electod 
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ofne  of  secretaries  of  tlw  Lei^iUtiTe 
Anembly,  220;  membenhip  in  Dip- 
lomatic Committee  of  Legialatiye 
AiMmbly.  M6-M7,  tt0»  916;  adyo> 
cacy  of  foreign  war,  880-257;  rela- 
tion to  Jacobm  anb,  282-284. 286; 
DuKOwrs  9ur  la  fiSc$9mU  ds  dSeiarer 
la  guerre,  238  and  n. ;  Seoomd  dimours 
tur  la  rUe$$iUS  d$  fair$  la  guerrt, 
288  li.;  Trouihits  iUcourm  tur  la 
nieesM  de  laauerr$,  241  n.;  attacks 
on,  because  of  his  advocacy  of  war, 
242-244  and  notes,  271-272;  attack 
on  Delessart,  248-240  and  notes, 
281HM2, 876. 870-881;  effcrU  to  ob- 
tain foreign  ailianoe,  288,  817-818; 
RSplique  d  la  vremih'B  d  dermiire 
UUrw  de  Louie  Martke  Gouy,  2ff4and 
n.;  Diteourt  eur  la  nSceeeiU  de  ni#- 
pendn  momenianSmerU  le  paiemeni 
dee  liquidatione  au^deeeue  de  30001, 
288n. ;  opinion  on  eedesiastical  ques- 
tions, 289-281;  opinion  on  financial 
2uest]ons,  280  and  a.;  leader  of 
rirondins,  261-288  and  notes,  281- 
201, 410-421 ;  attitude  on  discipline, 
285-^288;  attacks  on,  208-272,  280 
and  n.;  attack  on  "Austrian  Com- 
mittee,** 272-4278  and  notea,  870- 
880;  PremUre  leitre  d  Dmmomim, 
280;  wavering  attitude  toward  mon- 
archy. 280-201,  412-418,  410;  atti- 
tude toward  events  of  June  20, 281- 
282  and  notes;  Dieeoure  eur  lee  eaueee 
dee  dangert  de  la  patrie  ei  eur  lee 
feieuree  d  prendre^  284  a.;  Opinion 
eur  lee  mSeuree  de  police  gMrale 
pTOfoeiee  par  M,  OeneonmS,  280  a.; 
Opinion  eur  la  manhe  d  euiere  en 
examinant  la  qtteetion  de  la  diehianee 
el  lee  auiree  mSeuree.  280  a.,  attitude 
toward  events  of  August  10,  201- 
202,  204-205,  808,  870-881,  412- 
488;  attitude  toward  second  Giron- 
din  ministry,  202  and  n.;  work  as 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Twen- 
ty-one of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
202-204  and  notes,  200,  296.  801- 
802.  414;  attitude  toward  Swiss 
troops,  204  and  a.;  address  to  foreign 

rowers.  295;  Pr^fel  de  dSeUtration  de 
AseembUe  notemafs,  285  n.;  atti- 
tude toward  the  Commune  of  Pa- 
ris, 290-808  and  notes;  aonisatinn 


against,  of  plotting  to  mit  upon  the 
throne  the  Duke  of  York  or  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  800  and  a.,  808, 
412;  accusation  of,  for  connection 
with  the  massacres  of  September, 
801,  880-881,  418-414;  election  to 
Convention,  808-804;  member   of 
the  Committee  on  the  Constitution, 
804,  824  a.;  member  of  the  Diplo- 
matk;  Committee,  804, 810-817, 842, 
878;  aUitude  toward  the  abolition  of 
royalty,  804, 805, 832, 808, 870-880. 
412-418;  opposition  to  centralisa- 
tion, 808-807,  850;  support  given 
to  Busot  agahist  Jacobins,  807;  A 
Tome  lee  rijmbUeaine  de  Framee,  808; 
support  given  to  Dumouries,  810, 
418;  attitude  toward  revolutionary 
propangsnda  and  aimezatioos,  810k 
812  and  notes;  A  eee  CommeUane, 
811  and  a.;  attitude  toward  Swiss 
cantons  and  Geneva,  812-814;  atti- 
tude toward  Spain,  814;  attitude 
toward  Spanish  Aincrica  and  f  ur- 
thersnee  of  Genet's  expedition,  814- 
818  snd  notes;  membor  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  General  Defense,  818  and 
a.,  818-820;  attitude  toward  Com- 
mittee of  Pttblk  Safety,  810  n.,  828; 
attitude   toward    opening   of   the 
Sdieldt,    810-810.    878;    attitude 
toward  war  with  England,  817-824, 
430-441.  452;    attitude  on  king's 
trial  and  death,  817-818.  821-824, 
410;  attadL  on,  as  alleged  rojralist, 
828;  attacks  on.  as  leader  of  the 
Gifondms,    888-^82;    attempt    of 
Danton  to  conciliate.  881;  attack 
on,    for   alleged    conspiracy    with 
Dumouries,  382^-888;  accusation  of 
having  aocomulated  weahh.  388  and 
a.;  attack  on  Blarat.  384;  defense 
against  attadcs  of  sections  of  Paris 
and  of  Robespierre,  885;  SurladS- 
noneiadon  de  Robeepierre  ei  eur  tadf 
dreeee  pr4Ue  amx  qmaraMle4neii  ses- 
Hone  de  Parte,  335  a.;  attack  on 
Mountain  in  pamphlet,  A  eee  Ct 
wsWowt,  387-841  and  notes; 
tionof  bdng  an  Or«4anist,  887. 41ft- 
413;  expnUon  from  the  Convea- 
tkm,  841-S42,  850-552;  refufe  at 
house  of   Meillan,  851-852;  iight 
from  Pkris  to  Versailles,  852;  O^t 
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in  company  withSouque  toChartres, 
852;  cold  reception  at  Chaitres, 
853;  flight  toward  Orleans,  858;  ar- 
rest and  examination  at  Moulins, 
854-855;  confession  of  identity,  S55; 
appeal  to  the  Conventi<m,  856--858; 
connection  with  district  of  Gannat, 
858-859;  help  offered  to  by  Mar- 
chena,  860;  hostUe  demonstration 
against  at  Moulins,  856-857;  trans- 
portotion  back  to  Paris,  861-862; 
miprisonment  at  Paris,  862-868;  ar- 
raignment with  other  Girondins  by 
Saint  Just,  862-864;  answer  to  ar- 
raignment of  Saint  Just,  864-867; 
responsibility  of  Brissot  for  war,  866, 
870-871,  874-876;  appeals  while  in 
prison  to  the  Convention,  868^-869; 
mdictment  of,  by  Amar,  86^-871; 
relation  to  colonial  policy,  871-875, 
870-880,  418-418,  448-450;  Pr<^et 
de  diferue,  871-876;  accusations 
against,  876-OT7,  448-450;  promi- 
nence in  trial  as  leader  of  the  Giron- 
dins, 877;  preliminary  examination, 
877;  choice  of  lawyer,  877;  witness 
against,  878;  testimony  against  at 
trial,  870-880;  defense  at  trial,  880- 
881;  value  of  defense,  881;  verdict 
against,  888-884;  last  hours  and 
execution  884-886  and  notes;  family 
life,  887-408;  proposal  for  hand  of 
Swinton*s  daughter,  888;  relation 
with  wife's  fanuly,  808-402;  in  gen- 
eral principles  a  typical  Girondin, 
412-419;  difference  from  other  Giron- 
dins in  wider  outlook  and  greater 
cosmopolitanism,  417,  427;  in  re- 
gard to  the  other  Girondins  how  far 
a  leader,  419-421;  divergent  views 
as  to  fitness  for  leadmhip,  and 
character,  421;  appearance,  426. 
See  aUo  Amis  des  Noin,  Municipal- 
ity, Patriate  FranQois,  and  Umted 
States. 

Brissot,  Edme,  Augustine,  Sylvam, 
893,  408-410. 

Brissot,  F^lix,  393,  899,  410. 

Brissot,  Jacques,  J^rdme,  Anacharsis, 
393.  410  and  n. 

Brissot,  Madame.  See  F^licit^. 

Brissotins,  225,  235,  249,  301-303, 
309.  330;  Hutoire  de,  330-387,  420- 
422. 


Bristol,  69  fi. 

Britain,  818. 

Brookfield,  00  fi. 

Brother-in-law,  Briant'a.      8m  Di> 

pont,  Francois. 
Broussonet,  120  n^  451. 
Brunswidc,  Duke  of,  290,  900  and  a, 

871,  412. 
Buisscm,  114  and  ft.,  115. 
BtdUHn  du  tribunal  rholuiummin, 

881,884. 
Bunker  ERU,  281. 
Burice,  218,  840^841  notes. 
Bumey,  Fumy,  24,  426  «. 
Buiot,  126, 171, 186, 806  ft.,  807, 917. 

884,  842,  844-845,  846,  4AQ,  421 

426. 
Buiotina,  846, 420. 

Cahen,  188  n. 

Cauee  d^eeoompU,  8m  BrinoL 

Galas  case,  21  n. 

Calonne,  84  n.,  85  and  «.,  81  and  «. 

Calvados,  I>epartmait  of,  845. 

CamboQ,  282, 811  n. 

Cambridge,  60  ».,  74. 

Cambridge,  Univenitj  of,  188. 

Camus,  158  and  ml 

Capet.  5m  Louis  XVI. 

Carolina,  North,  84. 

Carrm,184. 

Caienove,  66  n.,  87  and  «. 

Cerde  meiak  161, 172. 

Cerutti,  451. 

Chabot,  281,  878-880. 

ChaloDs-sar-Biaine^  Aeademj  ol,  19, 

287  11. 
Chambon,  17. 
Chambonaa,   284-285,   287   and  a., 

424. 
Champagneox,  151  and  fi.,  887. 
Champ  de  Mm,  peCHiQn  of,  177*1701 

887,  870-871. 
Champs  fitys^es,  164. 
Channel,  the  En^&rii,  27,  401,  480. 
Chant  du  Coq,  217  and  n.,  218  n. 
Charavay,  68  n.,  217  «.,  218  n. 
Charies  I,  285. 
Chartres,  mentioned,  4-7,  lOL  811  24b 

186  a.,  220,  222  and  Ik,  2281  882- 

858. 
Chartres,  Duke  of,  21  and  n..  82^ 

389. 
Chaia4,145. 
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CliAsteUux,  Marquis  de,  86  and  n.,  5ft, 
55,  5»-61,  67,  77,  79,  18S. 

Chaumette,  878  and  n. 

Chaveau  de  la  Garde,  188  n.,  877  and 
n.,  882  and  n. 

Chauvelin,  250  and  n.,  875. 

Chester,  69  n. 

ChAt^let,  96,  188. 

Choderios    de    Ladoa,   166,   177-178 
and  n. 

Chronique  de  Paris,  120. 

Chranique  du  MoU,  120  and  n.,  262, 
826. 

Clarkson,  Tbomas,  185  and  n.,  190- 
194,  422. 

Claretie,  218  n. 

Clavi^re,  fitienne,  relation  to  Brisiot, 
22  and  n. ;  financial  assistance  given 
to  Brissot,  84;  collaboratioo  with 
Brissot  in  work  for  Mirabeau,  84 
and  n.,  85  and  n.;  collaboration  with 
Brissot  in  De  la  France  ei  dee  BUtte- 
Unie,  48, 55  n.,  68-66  and  notes,  90; 
connection  with  SoeUU  OalUhAnUri- 
caine,  61-68;  connection  with  Bris- 
sot in  American  speculation,  66-67, 
72-78,  89,  481,  487-489;  ooonection 
with  Brissot  at  opening  of  States- 
General,  91;  connection  with  Chro- 
nique du  Moie,  120  n.;  connection 
with  Patrioie  Franfaie,  121;  con- 
nection with  republicanism,  169, 
171,  276;  connection  with  the  Amis 
dee  Noire,  184-185,  191-192,  205- 
206.  442;  in  the  ministry,  249,  262 
and  n.,  279;  mentioned,  247,  420. 

Clermont,  172. 

Clermont-Tonn^rre,  Stanislas,  68  »., 
106  and  fi..  109  w.,  165-166. 

Cleves,  258  n. 

aive,  72  n. 

aoots,  258  and  n..  810  n.,  844,  846. 
848,422. 

Coblenz,  288-284,  271,  868. 

CoUot  d'Herbois,  120  n. 

CoUme  BUmee,  Club  de.  See  Maeeiae, 
Clubde. 

ComiU  de  Reeherehee,  See  Municipal- 
ity; also  Paris. 

Committee  of  Public  Safety,  298,  840. 

Committee  of  Twenty-one.  SssLegi*- 
lative  Assembly. 

Commune,  stru^e  of,  with  Legislsr 
Uve  Assembly,  292,  29^-302  and 


notes;  struggle  of  Brissot  against, 
296-802  and  notes,  806,  828,  888. 

Conciergerie,  868,  871  and  n.,  884  n., 
886. 

Condorcet,  connection  with  Amie  dee 
Noire,  184  n.,  187-188,  191,  212, 
448;  attitude  toward  republicanism, 
251,  276-277;  mentioned,  19  n.,  82, 
120  n.,  154,  171-172,  180,  218  n., 
221,  287,  250,  269,  and  n.,  270  n.. 
299  and  n.,  805,  818,  888,  it.,  420, 
426,  452. 

ConfidiraHon  dee  Amie  de  la  VhriU, 
161. 

Constantinople,  264,  879. 

Constituent  Assembly,  19  n.,  118, 124, 
182,  207,  228,  258  n.,  285  n.,  878, 
875. 

Conti,  Prince  de,  82  and  n. 

Convention,  election  of  Brissot  to, 
808-804;  general  position  of  Brissot 
in,  803;  membership  of  Brissot  in 
Diplomatic  Committee  of,  804,  842; 
membership  of  Brissot  in  Committee 
on  the  Constitution,  804;  abolition 
of  royalty  by,  804-305;  struggle  in, 
between  Girondins  and  Mountain 
(Jacobins),  305-308;  attitude  of, 
toward  revolutionary  propaganda, 
310-^12  and  notes;  attitude  of, 
toward  Swiss  cantons  and  Geneva, 
312-314;  attitude  of,  toward  Spanish 
America  and  Genet*s  expedition, 
814-316  and  notes;  Committee  of 
General  Defense  of,  315,  316  and 
n.,  816-320;  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  of,  293.  315  n.,  356.  362-363, 
868;  attitude  of,  toward  opening  of 
the  Scheldt  316-319;  attitude  of, 
oo  king's  trial  318.  321-324;  dis- 
cussioo  of  war  question  by.  316-324; 
Committee  of  General  Security  of, 
824.  328,  369n.,  403,  405;  final 
struggle  in,  between  Girondins  and 
Mountain  supported  by  Commune 
of  Puis,  851;  Committee  of  Legisla^ 
tioo  of,  869  n..  mentioned,  20  n.,  25 
n.,  117. 123, 125  n..  141.  153  n„  181, 
186  n.,  288  a.,  253  fi.,  293.  299,  302, 
305,  306  and  ».,  307-806,  310-311, 
314.  316  and  n..  316,  819,  321-824, 
329,  332-338,  345,  847,  349-351; 
355,  356-359,  861-364,  366,  868, 
870,877,97811.,  883,406  fi.,  4401 45a 
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CopcnhEgen*  S4. 

Cordeliers,  166  n.,  179  n^  850. 

Corpt  UgidaHf,  S5%  n, 

Courrier  des  DSpartementi,  120,  S48  n. 

Courrier  de  rEitrap^,  18-15,  M,  87, 810. 

Courtois,  403. 

Craigie,  Andrew,  66  and  fi.,  71-78  and 

notes,  85  and  n.,  80-00  notes,  488- 

488. 
Crett^  de  Paluel  451. 
Cr^eGoeur,  Saint  John  de,  50-61,  68, 

67,  70  n..  186,  481. 

Danton,  connection  with  Brissot,  188, 
166  n.,  178, 186  n.,  821, 808,  801, 806 
and  fi.,  mentioQed,  8,  104,  806  n., 
880-881, 866, 878  n.,  414, 488, 486  n. 

Dard,  179  and  n. 

Dauban,  848. 

Daverhoult,  880-^1. 

De  Bourges,  191. 

I>e  Graves,  861-868. 

Delacroix,  97  n. 

Delaunay,  88. 

Delaware,  88. 

Delessart,  attadc  of  Btissol  on,  844- 
849  and  notes,  861-868,  878,  879- 
880,480. 

De  Moustier,  69,  70  n. 

De  Pons,  818  n. 

De  Saint-fitienne,  185  and  n. 

Descombes,  858  and  n.,  850. 

Desfaix,  878  and  n. 

Desforges,  85-80,  819-881,  891-808, 
401,  486  rt. 

Desmoulins,  Camille,  Jean  Pierre  Brie- 
$ot  dimaaqui,  4  n.,  184,  818  n.,  848- 
844;  Bistoire  dee  BrieeoHne,  886- 
837  and  n.,  838,  481;  connection 
with  Brissot,  189, 167-168, 809, 801- 
808,  383,  400  n.;  RSvolutione  de 
France  et  de  Brabant^  119,  188,  167 
and  n.,169  and  n.,  176  and  n.,  884  n.; 
mentioned,  878  n. 

Destoumelles,  388  and  n. 

Dhosicr,  108  and  n. 

Diderot,  8,  56. 

Dietrich.  371. 

Dillon,  Arthur,  808-804,  864,  866. 

Directory.  358  n.,  407. 

Dodsley,  393. 

Dover.  391.  436. 

Droz,  80  n. 

Du  Barry,  Madame,  18,  80  n. 


Da  OuMteBit,  171  aad  ft^  171;  861 

Du  Crest,  Marquis,  8B-80. 

Duer,  William,  66, 09/ 
85  and  fi.,  488-486,  488. 

Duheim,  878  and  it. 

DumoDt,  fiticnne^  01  ind  n^  90  il, 
171  and  fi.,  178  m.»  847-«40l  8fL 
868,  865,  877,  480^iii. 

Dumas,  Mathieo,  84a 

Dumouries,  849,  851,  t88,  WB%  Ki, 
870-880,  n.,  885  n^  80»-8ia  814  «.. 
880,  888,  885,  887,  8ff7  n^  884,  SHI 
871,  877,  404,  418. 

Dupont,  F4licit4.  SmWBtM. 

Dupont,  FVanda,  79  a.,  84, 85  «mI  a., 
89  n.,  898-401,  409.  485,  488. 

Dupont,  Julie  HcuKtie^  400. 

Di^xmt,  Madame^  Idndiicfls  to  Biiiiot. 
16,  887-888,  401;  loan  of  maaey  to 
him,  88,  88;  aasistaiioe  to  Brant 
in  puning  release  from  tlie  Bastiye^ 
87;  bearer  of  news  to  F4Bcit4,  87. 
898,  401;  hdp  in  the  oflloe  cl  the 
PatriaU  FraitQm*,  188,  8M;  rafed 
on  1^  F61idt^  401-408;  care  d 
family  after  Bfissot'a  inqximimeat, 
408;  pfoject  of ,  for  a  achooL  407; 
opinion  of,  oonoeming  Brksol*  408 

Dtjqpiont,  MademoiieBa.  SmFiX^dA 
Duixmt,  Biarie  ThMae^  400. 
Dupont,  NaiMj  (Ifadame  Aabl^). 

897,  898,  400-401,  411. 
Dupont  de  Nemoon^  T^omluiia^  85  a. 
Du|>ort,  186, 878  and  ».•  878^^4. 
Duportail,  878  and  II. 
Duroveray,  88  and  n^  850  and  a^ 

864. 
Dussaulz,  180  ii..  841. 

Electoral  Assembly,  888-844  and  a. 

fiiie  de  Beaumont,  81  and  m. 

6migriet  attitude  of  Brisaot  toward 
question  of,  887-888;  880,  854.  855- 
856. 

Engbnd,  15»  80. 88, 86;  87  n.,  80, 40  a.. 
49,  54,  61,  78,  117,  148,  151,  1701 
188  and  ».,  184,  188  «.•  101,  814 
880,  881,  885,  850,  878  andm..  875. 
885,  895,  890,  818,  818-880;  888- 
884,  889,  884^  86^  878-«76,  880, 
404. 

Eure,  DqMrtant  of  Um^  808  a^ 
804  m. 
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Eorfr-etrLoir,  DqMtftnient  of  tlie»  SOS 

n.,  S04  11,  S58 11. 
Europe.  871,  894,  SOS,  SIO,  S14.  S17, 

S18,  Stt,  S8S,  S71,  S78,  SOS,  487, 

48S. 
Buy,  458. 

Palm  d'BdairtiiM^  808,  STB  and  fi. 

Painiet,  Bi..  418. 

F^eldSOfi. 

Falmoath.  8S,  4SS. 

Pauoompro,  SOI. 

PedermlifDu    8e$  Brinoi;  oiio  Giron- 
dini. 

F^lidt^,  aoqnaiatanoe  of,   nuuio  by 
Briifot,  15-10,  S07;  engagonent  to 
Briawi,  18,  887--880;  marriage  to 
BriMot,  88-8S,  S89;  relation  to  Ma- 
dame de  Genlia,  83,  S88-S80;  life  in 
Loodoii,  80,  301-808;  birth  of  firrt 
duld,  80;  newa  broken  to,  of  Bria- 
aot'a  impriaooment  in  the  Baatille, 
87,  308;  neceaeitv  of  frugal  life  for, 
34;  literaiy  work,  87,  308  and  n.; 
interest  in  the  United  States  as  pos- 
sible place  of  abode,  81-88,  80,  804, 
306;  opinion  of,  ooneeming  the  Pth 
tricis  FranQoii,  183  n.;  arrest  of, 
308  li.;  accusatSoDS  agahist,  in  con- 
nectioQ  with  Brissots  arrest  and 
trial.  304, 300-808;  letters  of  Brissot 
to,  385;  part  m  Brissot's  career,  887; 
efforts  to  secure  release  of  Brissot 
from  Bastille,  308;  birth  of  second 
and  third  children,  SOS;  difficulties 
and  privations,  804-300;  character 
of,  395-388;  alienation  from  hua- 
band.  305;  troubles  of,  with  diildren, 
385,  408,411;  pension  given  to,  and 
to  children  of,  407;  opinion  of,  con- 
cerning Brissot,  308;  appreciation  of, 
by  Brissot,  308,  408HM»:  flight  of, 
after  arrest  of  Brissot,  403;  arrest 
and  examination  of,  403-^404;  im- 
prisonment of,  405;  efforts  of,  to 
obtain  from  government  reimburse- 
ment of  losses,  400;  attempt  to  ea- 
tablish  a  school,  407;  application  of, 
to  government  for  aid,  406;  mainte- 
nance of  reading-room  by,  408;death 
and  burial  of,  410-411. 
Vcrri,  01  a. 

FcTMn,  Count  de,  870  and  a. 
Fbuillet  de  Cooche,  850  n,,  870. 


Fikngleri,  48,  50. 

PiUea-&ant^Thooias,  880  n.  Sm  ufso 
Municipality. 

Fisher,  Mjers,  00, 88, 80  n.,  308  n. 

Flanders,  888. 

Foreign  war.  8e§  War. 

Foucroy,  308. 

France.  835,  837,  840,  848,  840,  849- 
850,  853  n^  854,  857,  873,  a.,  874  a., 
885  and  a..  898,  894-890,  305,  310, 
311-314,  318-884,  335-337,  340, 
341  a.,  370-878,  370,  380,  391-398, 
418,  417,  487,  438-135. 

France,  Isie  de,  850. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  57,  00,  78,  184. 

Franklin,  Temple,  09. 

French  Scioto  Company.  See  Scioto 
Company,  PVench. 


8oeiM4,  37,  01-03 
and  notea,  70  a. 

Gannat,  358-800. 

Gaiat,  10  and  n.,  330-831,  388,  487. 

Garran  de  Coukn.  180  n.,  808  a.,  848. 

G4belin.7. 

Genet,  00,  314-310,  380. 

Geneva,  88  and  a.,  85,58, 850  a.,  887  a., 
818-814. 

Genlis,  Madame  de,  81  and  a.,  38,  33 
and  a.,  389-890. 

Genlis-Sillery,  Biadame  de.  See  Gen- 
lis, Madame  de. 

Gcnsann4,  808  and  a.,  811,  880.  835. 
830,  847,  858,  865,  878,  874  a., 
875  a.,  881,  885  and  a..  886  a.,  888, 
890.  309,  334,  351  and  a.,  388,  404, 
480  and  a.,  480. 

Gerie,145. 

Germany,  880,  888. 

Gibbon,  84. 

Gien,35S. 

Girey-Duprft,  183  and  a.,  883  a.,  888, 
808  a.,  383  a.,  388  and  a.,  331.  334, 
404,488. 

Girondin  ministrv,  88  a.,  861-866  and 
notes;  Brissots  influence  on,  889, 
309,317.379. 

Girondins,  Brissot's  connection  with* 
1-3.  181,  885.  861.  868.  878-878, 
888-891.  884,  418-*83;  belliger- 
ency  of.  851-857.  418-419;  attitude 
of.  toward  republicanism  and  de- 
thronement, 858-855.  878-891, 
418-419;  attack  of.   on  **  Austrian 
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Committee,"  272-276  and  notes;  re- 
sponsibility of,  for  events  of  Jmie 
20,   281    and  n.,    419;    accusation 
against,  of  plotting  to  overthrow 
the  republic  299,  805  and  n.,  412; 
struggle  of,  with  Commune,  SOI- 
802,  805,    9S3;   opposition  of,   to 
centralization,  808;  efforts  of,  for 
a    departmental    guard,    802^-806 
and  notes;  struggle  with  party  of 
the    Mountain    (Jacobins)    during 
the  Convention,  805-809,  827,  888, 
842,  851;  attitude  of,  toward  revo- 
lutionary propaganda,  810;  attitude 
of,  toward  death  and  trial  of  the  king, 
821;  attitude  of,  toward  war  wiUi 
England,  824;  constitution  drawn 
up  by,  824  n.;  newroapers  of,  at- 
tacked, 829;  Pairioie  FranQctis,  organ 
of,  829;  attempt  of  Danton  to  re- 
concile  with   Mountain,   880-881; 
attack  on,  on  March  9,  829-880; 
accusations  against,  on  account  of 
Dumouriez's  failure  and  desertion, 
829,   SSS;  accusations  against,  of 
federalism,  886-887,  842,  850,  412; 
attitude  toward  centralisation,  850; 
expulsion  of,  from  Convention,  842, 
850,  852;  report  of  Saint-Just  on, 
868-864;  defense  of,  by  Brissot,  864- 
865;  report  against,  by  Amar,  869- 
871;    trial    of,    877-882;    verdict 
against,  888-8B4;  last  hours  and 
execution,  884-886  and  notes;  reac- 
tion in  favor  of,  405-407;  summary 
of  general  policy  of,  411-417;  com- 
parison of,  with  party  of  the  Moun- 
tain, 418-419;  question  of  leader- 
ship of,  by  Brissot,  419;  mentioned, 
1-3,  117,  120,  121  n.,  128,  166  n., 
171-172,    184,   210-211,   214,  249, 
251,  258,  261,  268,  265,  281  and  n., 
282,  288,  289.  291,  292  n.,  299,  807, 
809,  817,  818  n.,  882,  405. 

Goetz-Bernstein,  292  n. 

Gorguereau,  451. 

Gorsas,  848,  881. 

Goulet,  275  n. 

Gouvion,  451. 

Gouy  D*Arsy,  208  and  n.,  204  n. 

Gower.  Earl,  181  n.,  288. 

Grandchamp,  Sophie,  867. 

Gr^goire.  121,  202. 

Grenville,  Lord,  320  n. 


Gr^try,  roe  de^  808. 

Griffin,  69. 

Grimm,  848  and  n. 

Guadalonpe,  409  n. 

Guadet,  208  and  n..  810-Sll.  ttS,  247, 
252,  270,  281,  288.  288^  889 11^  2Ml 
299  and  n.,  809,  8S1.  S8S-8S4.  SM^ 
851  and  fi.,  404,  480  aad  «.,  481 

Guiana,  Frendi,  286. 

GuiUard,  8, 11-18. 

Guy-Kiisaint,  180  n. 

Hambourg;  440. 
Hamilton,  Alexander,  00,  84. 
Hancock,  General,  69,  75. 
Hanover,  House  oif,  895. 
Hartford,  69  II. 
Harvard,  74. 
Haskell,  488. 
HastingB,  Warren,  86. 
Haute-Loire,  Departaicnt  of  tiie^  845. 
Havre,  71,  88. 
Heath,  General,  69, 75. 
Hubert,  888  n.,  878  and  s. 
H^bertists,  858  m. 
Helvetius,  180  n.,  848,  488. 
Helvetius,  Biadame,  in^6. 
Hennin,  864. 

H^rault  de  S^chdlcs,  188  and  «., 
287. 

Holland,  89, 40  and  n.,  50l  58, 85, 816. 

819,828-824,887,  875,   877*  488^ 

440-441. 
Horeau,  6-7. 
Hudson  River,  81. 
Hungary,  58. 

lUinoii  Company,  88  n.,  89. 

India,  61,  889. 

Indians,  65,  80. 

Indies,  East,  86,  81,  889. 

Indies,  West,  188,  889. 

IntermSdiare  (f)  de$  tktnkntrt  M  iu 

eurieux,  844  «• 
Ireland,  889. 
Isnard,.880,  885,  841  ii..  851-'85S,  855, 

860,  841,  845. 
Ivemats  (d*).  Sir  fVandi,  88  and  n. 

Jacobin  Club,  attadcs  on  Brinol  at, 
868-871,  888, 889;  attadc  on  Lafay^ 
ette  at,  290;  expulsion  of  Btissol 
by,  307-809;  mentioned,  181  n.,  160, 
178,  175-176  and  notes.  177-171^ 
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104,  MS  M^  888,  M6  tnd  n..  231  fi.. 

ftSS  and  n.,  9SS-%S9,  841,  889.  807, 
800,  888  n.,  858  n.,  858  ft..  870. 

Jmoobin  Party,  accoiation  of  guilt  of 
maasacret  of  September,  805;  strug- 
gle with  GiroDdins  during  the  Con- 
vention, 805-800,  884-850,  868  n. 

Janvier,  M.,  10. 

Jarry,  850. 

Jaucourt,  847. 

JamH  808  n.,  884. 

Jay,  John,  84. 

Jeanbon,  SaintpAndr4,  880. 

Jcffemn,  Thomas,  66  n.,  186,  481. 

Jesuits,  60. 

Jews,  58,  108,  184,  146,  416.   . 

Joly,  107,  448. 

Joseph  II,  86  and  n.,  58  n.,  55. 

Journal  ds  Paris,  &5  n.,  61  n.,  180, 866- 
868  and  notes. 

Journal  ghUral  de  la  cour  ei  <U  la  rille, 
104  and  n.,  180,  817-818,  810  n., 
888,848. 

Julien,  818  and  n.,  458. 

Jumiihac  106-100. 

June  80,  attitude  of  Brissot  toward 
evenU  of,  881-888. 

Kentod^y.  118. 

KeroUo,  138  n. 

Kersaint,  480  n. 

Kmg.  Rufus,  84. 

Kirwan,  84,  83. 

Koch,  886,  280-881,  880  ft.,  848. 

Korman,  87  n.,  38  n. 

KropoUdn,  416  n. 

La  Blancherie,  80  and  n. 
Lac^pMe.  451. 

Laclos.  See  Choderlos  de  Lados. 
Lacretelle,  Pierre  Louis,  10  and  n. 
Lafayette,  connection  oif  Brissot  with, 

170-180.  186.  191.  103  and  n..  884. 

841,  868-860,  876.  880  n..  800.  803. 

308-300.  337,  357  fi.,  370.  374  and 

11.,  870-380,  418-413;  mentioned. 

68  a.,  65  ft..  68  n.,  80  a.,  07  and  a.. 

185,  157,  150,  168,  167  and  n„  160 

and  fi..  887  a. 
La  Force,  405. 
La  Harpe.  81  and  n. 
Lameth.  Theodore.  160.  181,  445. 
Lamourette,  883. 
y^nth#*iit«,  120  a.,  181  and  n.,  188, 140, 


151.  160-168,  186,  808  and  a.,  808 
and  n.,  808  n.,  443. 

Laporte,  388. 

Lasource,  388,  n.,  884  n. 

Laurent  de  Couteuz,  437. 

Lavoisier,  154. 

Law,  158. 

Lebrun,  360,  376. 

Legislative  Assembly,  G>mmittee  of 
Twenty^ne  of,  808,  806-308  and 
notes,  344,  370;  struggle  of,  with 
Commune,  808,  806-308  and  notes. 
870-381;  action  of,  against  Lafay- 
ette, 80S,  370-380;  acUon  of,  toward 
Swiss  troops,  804  and  n.;  action  of, 
toward  forei^  powers  after  August 
10,  804;  attitude  of,  toward  non- 
juring  deny,  806;  opinion  of  Brissot 
of  work  ofr301-308;  mentioned,  85 
n.,  88, 117-118, 183-124, 175  a.,  181, 
186  II..  207,  208  n.,  216-217,  228- 
220,  231,  230,  241-242,  244-847. 
851, 853  a..  858-850, 861. 860. 878  a., 
873-880,  888,  885  n.,  886  a.,  888- 
800  and  notes,  301-303  and  notei^ 
317,  338,  370,  373,  378  a..  370. 

Lenoir,  31-38. 

Leopold,  348. 

Le  Page,  188,  183  n. 

Levant,  The,  300. 

Linguet,  11, 118.486  a. 

Lisbon,  440. 

Loire,  303  a. 

London,  first  visit  of  Brissot  to.  15; 
location  of  Lyefe,  80;  Brissot*s  life 
in,  84-33;  mentioned,  30  n.,  161  a.. 
178  a.,  814  a..  218-210.  285  a.,  317. 
820. 333, 88IK300. 400-401. 434. 436. 

Lons-le-Saunier,  160. 

Louis  XIV,  228,  240. 

Louis  XV.  30  a.,  103  a.,  153. 

Louis  XVL  30,  141,  140.  177.  250  a.. 
255-268,  272  a.,  267  a..  273,  380- 
384,  338-380,  844,  350.  357  a.,  368- 
864,  870-371,  380-381.  440. 

Louisiana.  815.  316  a.,  330. 

Louvet,  835,  888  and  a.,  851-858. 807, 
9(af  a«,  9oi. 

Lovseau,  38. 

Lubcrsac,  186  and  a. 

Luxembouiv,  888  a.,  388. 

Luckner.  Marshal,  800. 

LyeSe,  Sm  Brissot. 

Lyons.  30.  151.  828.  883  a.,  871. 
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Macaulay,  Mn.,  26. 

Mackintosh,  36. 

Madeleine,  cemetery,  886  it. 

Madison,  James,  60,  84. 

Madrid,  52,  872,  440. 

Mailhe,  240,  826. 

Maissem^,  114  n.,116  n.,  187. 

Malassism,  244  n. 

Mallet  du  Pan,  Jacques,  22  and  ii.,  96, 
277,  814  n. 

Malouet,  181, 172. 

Maluet,  850. 

Mansfield,  24,  88,  182. 

Manuel,  116,  258. 

Marat,  2, 17. 104, 188-180, 224, 261  it., 
208,  200  and  fi.,  805,  800,  820  n., 
881,  SSS-S35,  888,  844,  857  n.,  868, 
870. 

Marchena,  814,  860-861. 

Marie  Antoinette,  80-81. 

Marseilles,  806  n. 

Martin,  820,  480,  441. 

Martinique,  108. 

Massachusetts,  60,  75. 

Massacres  of  September.  Ste  Sefitem- 
ber  massacres. 

Masnac,  Club  de,  104, 106, 100. 

Mathies,  170  n. 

Maty,  24. 

Maury,  L'Abb^,  147. 

Mayenne,  20  n. 

Mazzei,  Philippe,  61  n. 

Mediterranean,  880. 

Meillan,  351  and  n.,  852,  425. 

Mentelle,  16-18,  25,  82,  867,  868. 

Mercier,  120  n. 

Mexico,  881. 

Mercure,  Le^  10  and  n.,  21  n. 

Merlin  of  Thionville,  268. 

Middleton,  60  n. 

Mifflin,  Warren,  60. 

Mirabeau,  Gabriel  Riqueti,  Count  de, 
relation  to  Clavi^re,  22  n. ;  relation  of 
Brissot  and  Clavi^  to,  34  and  n., 
85  and  n.;  trouble  with  Brissot  over 
manuscript,  35  and  n.;  work  by 
Brissot  for,  36;  connection  of  Brissot 
with,  in  municipal  affairs,  101;  es- 
tablishment of  newspaper  by,  113  n.; 
difference  of  opinion  between  Bris- 
sot and,  on  constitution,  126,  128- 
133, 143-144;  opinion  of,  on  foreign 
affairs,  14i-143;  opinion  of  Brissot 
on  death  of,  144;  assbtance  given  to 


Amu  ds»  Seirs  bgr.  18S-18I  ai 
notea,  198-194  and  noiei,  908;  ni> 
tioned,  821,  850  fu.  448. 

Bfiranda,  816  n^  885. 

BdOssissmpi  River,  81,  814. 

Mohawk  River,  81-88. 

Mon^  388  and  n. 

Monm,  06. 

Moniteur,  Le,  mentioned  or  qnolBd 
07  n..  101  ft.,  117, 188  n.,  180  n.,  IIB 
n..  141  and  n.,  196.  808  m.,  809-811 
notes,  815  it.,  828-888  notea,  8S5- 
287  notei,  889-M8  noCcs,  944-815 
notes,  847  n.,  849  11^  851-858  note 
854-256  notes,  88(H»1  notcf*  888 
n.,  885  fi.,887  n.,  890-m  notes.8M- 
804  notes,  896-896  notes.  801  a.. 
805-806  notfli,  810-811  notea,  818- 
814  notfli,  816  n.,  818  n..  880  n.,  888- 
884  notes,  889  ».,  888-884  notes. 
844-847  notes,  857  m.,  884  n..  889- 
870  notes,  888-884  notes,  480  a. 

Monk,  868,  865. 

Montidgne,  186. 

Montargis,  868. 

Montout,  888  and  n.,  880-881. 

Montesquieu,  41, 45, 49-50, 58, 885  a., 
288. 

Montesquieu  (General),  818-814. 

Mordhly  Renew,  808. 

Mont  Jun,  161. 

Montmorin,  210,  878  and  n.,  875  and 
n.,  804,  880. 

Montrol,  10  n. 

Morande,  ThAvenean  de,  84,  88-^ 
and  notes,  818-210  and  noCei^  801, 
886,866.877,  426n. 

Moravian  Brethren,  150. 

Moreau  de  Saint-M4iy,  804-M6. 

Morris,  Robert,  78  n. 

Mosneron,  108  «. 

Mother-in-law,  of  Brinot  8m  Do* 
pont,  Biadame. 

Moulins,  858-856,  859,  860-^888  and 
notes,  871. 

Mountsin,  Party  of  the,  hostility  be- 
tween, and  Giiondins,  805-808, 887- 
888;  attack  of,  on  Girondins  bi^ 
cause  of  Dumouries*s  failure  and 
treason,  880-888;  attack,  ol,  on 
Girondin  newspapers,  889  and  n., 
884;  attempt  of  I>anton  to  reeoncfle 
with  Girondins,  880^881;  final 
struggle  with  Girondins,  884-848; 
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mentaoiMd  ft-8,  117,  186  n^  802, 
806,  878  and  m.,  888;  oomiMunaon  of , 
with  Girandiiii,  417-^10. 

MunidpAlity  of  Paris,  BriiMt'iconDeo. 
tkm  with  district  of  the  Fmet-Saintp 
ThomM  of,  88,  84-^  notes,  100  n., 
881;  plan  of  Brissot  for  committees 
of  correspoodenoe  of,  98  and  n.,  97- 
86;  Brissot*  president  of  the  Filles- 
SamtrThomas  of,  97-98;  Brissot's 
part  in  building  up  permanent  organ- 
ttation  for,  96-101;  Brissot's  ideas 
on  relation  of,  to  central  govern- 
ment, 99-101;  Brissot*s  ideas  on  re- 
Intion  of,  to  departments,  101;  Bris- 
8ot*s  part  in  aoministration  of,  108; 
relation  of,  to  events  of  October  5 
and  8,  108,  106-107;  Brissot's 
opinion  on  side  of  churdi  lands  to, 
108-108,  111;  Brissot's  CMpmion  on 
rdation  of ,  to  the  ooisss  /ssoompto, 
108,  111;  relation  of  Brissot  to  the 
section  of  the  Bi6/io(A^  of,  104  and 
n.,  888;  appeal  in  Bnssot's  section 
of,  for  dimninial  of  ministry,  104  and 
n.;  attempt  of  Brissot  to  interest,  m 
cause  of  negro^  105,  106,  111;  sup- 
IKirt  of  Brissot  of  democratic  (ac- 
tion of,  104;  relation  of  Brissot  to 
ComiU  ds»  IUekereks9  of,  106-110, 
118,  118,  157,  870,  880;  opinion  of 
Brissot  on  balance  of  power  be- 
tween central  council  and  diitricts 
of,  110-111;  end  of  Brisiot's  active 
part  in,  111-118. 

Mttnster,  Treaty  of,  817. 

Nancy,  158-159. 

Nantes,  158,  168,  808,  804  m. 

Napoleon,  1,  88  n.,  816. 

Narbonne,  888,  885,  845,  861,  868- 
869,  878,  876,  857  n..  876,  879. 

National  Assembly.  8m  Assembly, 
National. 

Nedcer,  50-51, 115, 148-149, 164, 190 
and  a.,  191-198,  487. 

Negro,  support  of,  by  Brissot  against 
strictures  of  Chastelluz,  59-67;  m- 
terest  of  Brissot  in  condition  of,  in 
the  United  SUtes,  78-80.  8m  aUo 
Amis  dst  Noin^  and  United  States. 

Netherlands,  876. 

NeuchAtd,  88,  54,  854  and  n. 

Nevers,85S. 


Newark,  69  a. 

Newbuiyport,  69  n. 

New  Hampshire,  84. 

New  Haven,  69  n. 

New  Jersey,  88. 

New  Orleans,  410. 

New  BocheUe,  69  ft. 

New  York,  67-68,  69  w.,  78  n.,  75,  77, 

814,  409-410,  485. 
New  York  Historical  Society  Papers, 

quoted,  79  n.,  881,  484-489. 
Nice,  810,  844. 
Noailles,  851,  873  and  n, 
Nolleau,  10. 

Nootka  Sound,  148  and  n. 
Norfdk,  485. 
North  Sea,  841. 
iVoMssatf  Koyo^,  61  ft.  Sm  also  United 

SUtes. 


Odun  (d*),  Madame,  876,  480. 

Os4,  808-808,  806  n.,  814. 

Ohio,  88. 

Ohio  Company,  85. 

Organs,  846  n.,  848,  885,  858. 

Origans,  Duke  of,  88  and  a.,  88  and 

88-89,  95.  158,  887  li.,  868,  889 

890,  418-418. 
Onrald,  180  li. 


It., 
n.. 


Pache.  809-810,  888  and  n.,  889.  878 
and  a. 

PaeU  ds  FamilU,  148.  887  n. 

Padua  Circular,  889. 

PtLganel,  808  and  n.,  815  a..  885 
and  n. 

Paine,  Thomas,  68  a.,  181.  171,  805, 
815. 

Palais-Royal,  819,  848. 

Pampeluna,  186  and  n. 

Pange,  Chevalier  de,  109  and  a.,  868 
and  a. 

Paris,  attack  of,  on  Girondins,  884- 
885,  841-850;  mentioned.  10-11, 
14-17, 58, 54, 67, 78, 814-815. 880  a., 
888  and  a.,  888,  848,  878-878  notes, 
883  a.,  897,  899.  804  a.,  806  and  n., 
807-806. 888  n..  848-850. 858, 858  a., 
858.  868,  866.  868  n..  870-871.  874, 
878  a..  881.  888  a..  898,  894-895, 
401.  404,  408,  418,  418-480,  486. 
S«0  aUo  Municipality. 

Parker,  Daniel  66  and  n.,  71-78  notes, 
78,  88,  488-484.  486-488. 
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Parlement  of  PariB,  18,  51. 

Paatoret,  451. 

Pairiote  Frangais,  establishment  of,  by 
Brissot,  2,  96,  lis,  416;  quoted,  87- 
88,  101  and  n.,  102,  104-105  notes, 
113-149  and  notes,  152-154,  156, 
158-177  and  notes,  179-181  notes, 
186  n.,  197  n.,  200-201  notes,  211  n., 
214  It.,  216-217,  219,  223  n.,  225  n., 
227  n.,  230-235,  and  notes,  250  n., 
253-259  notes,  260-263  and  notes, 
265-266  notes,  268  n.,  270  n.,  272- 
273  notes,  274  n.,  278-282  notes,  283 
and  n.,  289  and  n.,  290  n.,  293  and 
n.,  296  and  n.,  300  n.,  304  and  n., 
306-307  notes,  309,  311  and  n.,  312 
n.,  317,  321  n.,  326-331  notes,  333 
and  71.,  343  n.,  345  n.,  350  n.,  412  n.; 
struggle  of,  with  censorship,  113- 
116,  137-138;  comparison  of,  with 
other  journals,  113;  first  and  second 
prospectus,  114;  interest  of,  in  muni- 
cipal affairs,  118;  organ  of  the  Amis 
des  Noirs,  118, 194-195, 197  and  n., 
201  n.,  202-207  and  notes;  interest 
of,  in  the  United  States,  118-119, 
125, 130-133, 137, 142, 152, 164. 176; 
style,  119-120;  relation  of,  to  other 
journals,  120;  assistance  of  collabo- 
rators in,  121-122;  assistance  of 
family  in,  123,  196,  400-401;  finan- 
cial support  of  Le  Page  in,  122;  partp 
nership  of  Girey-Dupr6  in,  123;  re- 
sponsibility of  Brissot  for,  123-124; 
opinion  of,  on  the  declaration  of 
rights  and  on  the  constitution,  124- 
136;  opinion  on  question  df  one 
chamber  or  two,  126-127;  opinion 
on  the  veto,  127-130;  opinion  on 
right  of  declaring  war  and  making 
peace,  130-131;  opinion  on  choice 
of  the  ministry,  130-132;  opinion  on 
methods  of  amendment,  132^133; 
opinion  on  extent  of  suffrage,  133- 
134;  opinion  on  basis  of  suffrage, 
134-135;  support  of,  of  rights  of 
Jews,  Protestants,  and  actors,  134, 
146;  opinion  on  submittal  of  con- 
stitution to  the  people,  135-136, 
180;  opinion  on  judicial  system,  136- 
137,  156-157;  opinion  of  freedom 
of  the  press,  137-138;  opinion  on 
freedom  of  speech,  138-140;  accusa^ 
tion  of,  for  libel,  140;  forced  aban- 


doomeat  of.  bj  Brifiot,  141.  30 
and  n.;  opmioo  on  adminbtimtnof 
National  Astenddy,  141-142;  opii* 
ion  on  Avignon,  148;  opinion  oo  ce* 
desiastical  queationa,  14^1^,  ii^- 
261  and  notes;  opinion  of,  on  Nootb 
Sound,  148;  opinion  of,  on  fi»— <«s«i 
questions,  147-15S,  850  and  ».;  in- 
terest of,  in  economic  mattcn^  54; 
opinion  of,  on  events  of  October  5 
and  6, 157-158;  opinion  of.  on  alun 
of  Nancy,  158-159;  opinion  of,  on 
military  discipline,  159;  intenst  of, 
in  democrai7, 159-105;  attitode  of, 
toward  popular  societies,  100^  162; 
opinion  of,  on  republicanifln,  165- 
177;  opinion  of,  on  flight  to  Vs- 
rennes,  168-169;  opinion  of,  on  qnafi- 
fications  for  electors,  180  n.;  repu- 
tation of  Brissot  as  editor  oC  181, 
217;  advocacy  l^,  of  foreign  war, 
233-^^35  and  notes,  856-857;  kcqui- 
mended  as  patriotic  by  Jacobin  Gob. 
239;  attack  of,  on  Deamonlins,  M8 
and  n.;  criticism  by,  of  Narbome, 
245;  attitude  of,  toward  repnb&caD* 
ism,  254H255,  277-878;  attack  oC 
on  Robespierre,  270  and  n.;  attitude 
of,  toward  Dmnonries,  879-^280  and 
notes;  attack  of,  on  ooiut,  880;desigo 
of  pikes  given  by,  881;  u»proval  by, 
of  "kiss  of  Lamoorette,'*  88S;  atti- 
tude of,  toward  Lafayette,  893;  sup- 
port by,  of  Legislative  Assembqr 
against  the  Commune^  886H908; 
summary  by,  of  woik  of  Lendativs 
Assembly,  301-802;  attitikfeo^  en 
abolition  of  royalty,  804  and  n^  905; 
support  by,  of  Girondina  agsinst 
Mountain,  906  and  n.;  support  by, 
of  Buxot  aganist  Jacobms,  907; 
attitude  of,  toward  the  revolution* 
aiy  propaganda  and  annexatiaii, 
311  and  n. ;  attitude  of,  toward  open- 
ing of  the  Schddt,  817;  alleged  sup- 
port of  Lafayette  by,  880;  attitudi 
of,  toward  tnal  and  death  of  Louii 
XVI,  321 ;  attitude  of,  toward  social 
democracy,  825-887;  attack  on,  as 
Girondin  newspaper,  889  and  a.; 
under  direction  of  Gire^Dupr£, SSI;- 
attitude  of,  toward  treason  of  Du- 
mouries,  8S2-88S;  otjpn  of  Girou- 
dins,  329;  attacked  m  ^nia^i^ 
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of  Marmt,  SM;  attitude 
towmrd  fedenJiism,  84ft. 
Pelleport,  f»-^,  87.  81-32. 
Pdtier,  805,  801. 
Pten^lvania,  49,  77-78,  88-84. 
Ph€  DyMiu,  Le,  119,  888,  878  n. 
Pteroud,  M.  Claude,  quoted,  4-5  notes, 

10  n.,  15  fi.,  84  n.,  9S  n.,  87  n.,  121, 
188-188  notes,  150  n.,  898  n.,  814  n., 
885  n.,  854-855  notes,  868-364 
notes,  M7  n.,  871  n.,  875  n.,  400-408 
notes,  407  it. 

Pftioii,  source  of  information  on  Bris- 
sot*s  chikDiood,  6,  7  and  n.;  assists 
ance  given  by,  to  Brissot  in  founding 
a  Maimm  philantkropique,  89;  ef- 
forts of,  to  secure  election  of  Brissot 
to  States-General,  94;  assistance 
giTen  to  Brissot  in  the  PatrioU 
Fran^au,  181;  agreement  with  Bris- 
sot on  the  constitution,  181,  184- 
185 ;  mentioned  or  quoted,  6-7  notes, 

11  ft.,  14  It.,  84  It.,  88  It.,  80  It.,  84  n., 
89,  56  It.,  66-67  notes,  84  it.,  181  n., 
140,  148.  168,  169  and  n.,  176,  180, 
191,  808,  881,  876,  888,  801,  805, 
808  ft.,  888,  SS5,  851  n.,  879-881, 
895,404,485. 

iVtit,875ft. 

Petit-Jean,  108  and  it. 

Philaddpbia,  69  it.,  75,  78,  119,  864, 

866,  879,  485. 
Philippe  Egalit^.  837. 
Philips,  James,  68  and  it. 
Phillips,  Richard,  425-486. 
PIfott,  188  It.,  151, 186  and  ft. 
P&ita.  Declaration  of,  289. 
Pfnkard,  Dr..  188. 
Pitt,  WiUiam,  218,  9S5,  887,  871,  875, 

880-881,  485. 
Poitiers,  186  it. 
Poland,  236. 
POlverel,  375. 
Pope,  the,  142-147. 
Porentruy,  313. 
Porter.  435. 
Portsmouth,  69  it. 
Price.  24. 
Priestly,  24,  33. 
ProtesUnU,  53,  416. 
Providence,  69  n. 
Prudhomme,  119. 
Prussia,  235,  250,  273,  809,  817. 
Pyrenees,  310,  889,  341. 


Quakers.  59-61,  67,  77-60.  146,  151, 
161, 188-188, 186  n. 

Ramus,  354  and  ft. 

Rebecqui.  344. 

Receveur,  84,  31-38. 

RedtereheSt  ComiU  de.  See  Munici- 
pality. 

Roniremont,  189. 

RSpubliettin,  Le,  371. 

Restoration,  the,  873  it.,  885  it. 

RholtUiont  de  France  el  de  Brabant, 
119-180,  829. 

RholtUumt  de  Parte,  106  it.,  107,  106 
and  n.,  119-120,  197  and  n.,  270 
n.,  271,  272  and  it.,  274  ft.,  303  ft« 
420  It. 

Rhine,  227,  283. 

Rhode  Island,  88-83. 

Richelieu,  240. 

Riouffe,  884  and  it. 

Riverol,  243-244  notes. 

Robert,  166  and  it.,  177,  264, 379, 388. 

Robespierre,  antagonism  between  and 
Brissot,  232  and  n..  234-235;237-238 
and  notes,  241-242  and  notes,  243, 
268-«71  and  notes,  278  it.,  293,  297, 
302  It.,  303,  307-308,  335,  338,  344; 
mentioned,  2,  140,  168-169,  180- 
181,  287  n.,  331,  426  n.,  442,  447  n. 

Robert,  Dubayet,  215. 

Rochambeau,  250  n. 

Rochefoucauld.  Duke  of,  191,  193  fi. 

Roederer,  253. 

Rohan,  Cardinal  de,  231. 

Rolands,  assistance  in  attempting  to 
found  a  maieon  phUanihrapique,  89; 
assiftance  in  attempting  to  found 
the  SoeiiU  agrieoU,  89,  151;  connec- 
tion with  Patriate  Fran^,  121-122 
and  notes,  262;  mentioned,  7  n., 
33  n.,  330.  See  aUo  Roland, 
Madiune;  Roland,  M. 

Roland,  Madame,  assistance  of,  oo 
the  Patrioie  Franfoie,  121-122  and 
notes,  134-135  and  notes;  connec- 
tion with  Brissot,  161-162  notes, 
168-170  and  notes,  178  and  a.,  180 
and  a.,  262-265  and  notes,  867-368 
and  notes,  404,  420  and  a.,  422; 
opinion  of,  concerning  Brissot,  424- 
425;  opinion  of,  concerning  Madame 
Brissot,  397;  opinion  quoted,  144  fi^ 
150  n.,   151.   168-170  and  notes. 
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175  ft.,  176  and  n„  180  it.,  808  n., 
806  and  ft.,  819, 888  and  it.,  868-865 
and  notes,  870,  880  n.,  881,  889  and 
II.,  898  ft.,  800  ft.,  806, 815  ft.,  858  ft,, 
867  and  ft.,  868  ft.,  390  ft.,  480  it^ 
488  and  ft. 

Roland,  M.,  connection  with  Briaaot, 
181,  161-168,  849,  868-868,  865, 
879,  898  and  n.,  806,  887,  404,  414, 
480. 

Rome,  887. 

Rousseau,  8,  41-44,  56,  75, 150. 

Royer,  858  ft. 

Ruelle,  876. 

Ruhl,  881. 

Russia,  84,  886,  880,  489. 

Rye,  69  n. 

Saint-Cloud,  106,  159,  167,  864,  404- 
405. 

SaintpCyr,  406. 

Saint-Cyran,  818  and  ft. 

SaintpDenis,  888  n. 

SaintrJust.  801,  868-864,  871  «.,  878. 

Saint  Paul,  9  and  ft.,  85,  41-48. 

Saint-Pierre,  Bemardin  de,  88-88. 

Saint  Petersburg,  887,  880,  480. 

Saint-Pour^ain,  859. 

Sainte>Beuve,  887. 

Salem,  69  n. 

Salle,  884,  851  ft. 

Saloman,  156.  876. 

Santhonax,  875  and  ft.,  879-880. 

Santo  Domingo,  198,  195-196,  199, 
808-810,  818-815  and  notes,  815, 
875,  410,  448-450. 

Savoy,  88,  810,  818,  819,  844. 

Schddt,  810,  816-817,  819,  875. 

Schuyler.  84. 

Scioto  Company,  70  ft.,  78  and  n.,  79  ft., 
85-89  and  notes.  881,  896. 

Scioto  Company,  French,  87-89. 

S^gur.  850. 

Seine  River.  845. 

Seme,  Department  of  the,  101,  858  ft. 

Seinie.  Countess  de,  94. 

Sens.  885  n. 

September,  massacres  of,  800-808;  con- 
nection of  Brissot  with,  800-808, 
868-864;  responsibility  for,  805, 866, 
414. 

Sergent  Mar^eau,  881  and  ft. 

Ser^'an,  879,  814  and  ft. 

Seton,  437-488. 


Sharpe,  Graaville,  188. 

Shays'  Rebellioii,  150. 

Siey^  186,  188,  144.  87^-877. 

Sillery,  Marquis  de,  81  it.,  8B4  nda 

Slavery  and  the  Slave  T^ade,  oprah 
tioQ  to,  78-80, 84;  reoognitian  01,  by 
CoQstitutioii  of  United  States,  8i 
See  aUo  Amie  dee  Noire. 

SooiiU  offHeoU,  89,  15&-151. 161. 

SoreL  850  ft.,  818. 

Soulavie,  887  and  m.,  484  and  it. 

Souque,  858  and  it.,  859-858^  861-802. 

Spain,  81,  148,  887  n.,  S1S-31S.  801 
889,  860,  864,  875.  880-881. 

Spencer,  69  ft. 

Springfield,  69  ft. 

Stadinsld,  66  it.,  67  aad  n^  4A6. 

Stadthokler,  819. 

Statea^encral,  princtples  cf  Brimt 
in  regard  to,  98;  ooonectioa  of  S^ 
■ot  with  dectidia  to,  98-96;  dnft 
of  a  eoAtsr  fw,  98-96;  Dailnie  of  Brii- 
sot  to  secure  dection  to,  85  and  n.; 
mentioned,  58, 74, 85, 115-117, 185. 
187,  158  and  it.,  158,  185,  186  a., 
188, 196  and  ft.,  816-817. 485. 

Stockholm,  887. 

Strasbourg,  887,  880. 

Swinton,  18-16,  84,  87, 118»  819. 887, 
899,  486  ft. 

Sweden,  886. 

Switierland,  81, 814, 854i  and  ii..Sn  a. 

Sybel,  von.  846. 

Talien,  450. 

TaUeyrand,  158-158,  168.  850,  875. 

Tarbe,  808,  811. 

Terror,  the,  8-8,  850  m..  873  ».,  88i 

888,  414. 
Thermidor.  850  ft..  858  ii.,  864  «^ 

858  ft. 
Thomassin,  108. 
Thorillon,  451. 
Thouret,  186. 
Tobago,  850. 
Toulouse,  80  it.,  878  it. 
Toussaint  rOuvertuie,  818. 
Tremondrie,  801  it. 
Trenton,  69  it. 
Tr^es,  Elector  of,  886^  888  and  s^ 

855. 
Tuileries,  164,  884,  881,  884. 
Turgot.  85  and  n..  50-51. 108^  164. 
Tunn,  440. 
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United  SUtes,  reftsons  for  Brissot'i 
journey  to,  40, 61 ;  interest  ol  Briaiot 
IB,  48-50,  6^-00,  d78;  influenoe  of, 
on  Brissot,  49;  admiration  of  Briwot 
for,  49-60;  efforts  of  Brissot  to  ob- 
tain means  for  a  journey  to,  61; 
argument  of  Brissot  for  close  rela- 
tions with,  6S-66;  opportunity  for 
journey  to,  66;  employment  of  Bris- 
sot by  speculators  m  American  debts 
and  lands,  66-67,  72-78,  85-89; 
contract  of  Brissot  for  journey  to, 
67,  78-78;  purposes  of  journey,  67- 
68;  Questions  of  Brissot  concerning, 
68;  ntness  of  Brissot  for  investiga- 
tion of,  68-70;  limitations  of  Brissot 
as  an  investigator,  70;  general  atti- 
tude of  Brissot  toward  the,  70;  ex- 
periences of  Brissot  during  voyage 
to,  71;  visit  of  Brissot  to  Cambridge 
and  JTohn  Adams,  74;  visit  to  Han- 
cock, 74 ;  opinions  concerning  Samuel 
Adams,  74;  journey  of  Brissot  to 
New  Yotkf  75-76;  opinion  of  Bris- 
sot on  stage-coaches  m,  76;  o|>inion 
on  inns  in,  76;  opinion  on  position  of 
women  in,  76;  opinion  of  growing 
luxury  in,  76-T7;  relation  with 
Quakers  in,  and  opinion  of,  77-78; 
opinion  on  forms  of  worship  in,  77- 
78;  visit  to  Franklin  in,  78;  interest 
in  condition  of  negro  in,  78-80;  in- 
terest in  economic  problems  of,  80- 
89;  interest  in  western  expansion  of* 
80;  interest  in,  as  a  possible  place 
of  settlement,  81-82;  criticism  of 
papCT  money  of,  88-89;  admiration 
for  liberty  and  equality  in,  88-84; 
acquaintance  with  distinguished  dti- 
sens  of,  84 ;  attitude  toward  new  con- 
stitution of,  84;  departure  from,  85; 
interest  in  land  companies  in,  85-89; 
account  of  joum^  to,  published  in 
Nouveau  Voyage,  88-90;  settlement 
of  relations  in,  89;  subsequent  in- 
fluence of,  upon  Brissot,  90,  150- 
151. 176,  SIO,  418;  influence  of,  seen 
m  PatrioU  Frangais,  117-119,  185, 
180-183. 187, 148, 158, 176, 181, 887; 
influence  of.  on  Brissot  in  connec- 
tion with  war,  838;  influence  of,  on 
Amis  des  Noirt,  189;  influence  of, 
on  Brissot's  plan  for  expedition  to 
Spanish  America,  815-816;  alleged 


mfluence  of,  on  federalistic  ideas  of 
Brissot,  349;  alleged  understanding 
of  Brissot  with  government  of,  864- 
866;  plans  of  Madame  Brissot  for 
emigimtion  to,  894-395;  settlement 
of  Francois  Dupont  in,  899;  allesed 
dose  connection  of  Brissot  with, 
400  and  n.;  residence  of  Silvain 
Brissot  in,  409,  410;  correspondence 
in  regard  to  speculation  in  the  debt 
of,  and  in  land,  431-489;  mentioned, 

880  II..  891,  338,  848,  364,  878.  iSss 
aUo  GaUo'AmSrieaine  SoeiSU,  and 
Nowfeau  Voyage, 

Uri,  313. 

Utrecht,  Peace  of,  319. 

VaUdy,  Marquis  de,  184,  894  and  n^ 

395. 
Valas6,  381,  384,  407,  480. 
Vallots,  396. 
Vancouver  Sound,  148. 
Van  Staphorst,  436. 
Varennes,  168,  413. 
Vatel,  30. 
Vella^,  Charies,  collection  of  papers  of 

Bnssot,  67  n.,  68  ft.,  87  n.,  89  n. 
Vendue,  879,  380,  381. 
Vergennes,  13,  399. 
Vergniaud.  108, 885, 840, 847, 858-858, 

861-868,  88^-893.  888,  899  and  n., 

309,  333-334,  351,  388  n.,  480  and 

fi.,  486. 
VersaUlea,  106  n.,  115,  191,  876,  340, 

358.  354  n.,  407. 
Vienna,  840.  851.  873  n.,  380,  439. 
Villar,  No«l,  80  and  a..  81,  83. 
VUlate,  38»-884  and  notes. 
Villefranche,  89. 
Vingtain,  38. 
Virginia,  69,  84. 
Volney.  840  n. 
Voltaue,  8,  13,  41-48,  45,  56,  146. 

War,  foreifli,  opposition  to,  889-835; 

letters  from   England  oooceming, 

439-441.  SeeaUoBnmot 
Warren,  831. 
Warville,  de,  10  and  a..  11. 163  a..  880, 

881  and  a.,  388,  431,  435,  488- 
439. 

Washington.  68  a.,  69,  79-aa  97, 118, 
881. 
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Washington,  Mn.,  80. 
Wethersfield,  69  n. 
Wilberforce,  183, 190  n. 
Williams,  David,  25  and  n.,  26,  49, 

82411. 
WilHams,  Heltna,  882,  409 


Wilmington,  69  II. 

Yonne,  228  n.,  410  and  n. 

York,  Duke  of,  299,  800  and  «.,  80. 

Zurich,  818. 
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